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©riginal €ommunication0. 


A SUCCINCT HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF THE EAST-INDIA 
COMPANY’S ENDEAVOURS TO FORM SETTLEMENTS AND TO 
EXTEND AND ENCOURAGE TRADE IN THE EAST, AND OF 
THE CAUSES BY WHICH THOSE ENDEAVOURS HAVE BEEN 
FRUSTRATED.* 


Section I. 

Sumatra, Borneo, Java, the Eastern 
Islands, 

Few iTsits had been paid to the 
East-Indies by English traders previous 
to the first charter, granted to an 
English Company in the year IGOO. 
Thorne, an English merchant, had 
made a representation to Henry VIII. 
concerning a trade with India, and 
fonned a scheme of opening a traffic 
by the north-west passage with China. 
Some London merchants, adopting his 
views, in 1576 fitted out two ships 
under Capt. Frobisher; but the expe- 
dition failed, and the project was de- 
monstrated to be impracticable by Sir 
Francis Drake, on his return from his 
celebrated voyage. In 1582, Capt. 
Stephens went to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and the next year the 
voyage was made by a difterent route, 
as appears by the journal of Ralph 

* Compiled principally from the fourth volume 
of Modern Univ. Hist., fol. 1739; and Extracts 
from the early records of the Companj, append- 
ed to the Report relative to the Trade with the 
East-Indies and China, from the Select Com* 
reittee of the House of Lttrd? Printed lf2l. 

Asiatic Jonrn. — No. 73. 


Fitch, a merchant of London, pre- 
served in the Collection of Voyages 
from the Harleian Library. He went 
by Tripoli to Ormus, and on to Goa; 
from thence to Bengal, Pegu, and 
Siam; visiting Ceylon, and the cities 
of Cochin and Calicut : he returned 
by Ormus to Tripoli, and thence to 
England, where he arrived in 1591. 
The famous Cavendish visited the 
East-Indies in 1588; and in conse- 
quence of the information obtained 
from him and his predecessor, Drake, 
Queen Elizabeth was induced to' ac- 
cede to the request of several rich 
merchants, and erected, in December 
1600, a Company, to whom she grant- 
ed a charter of exclusive priidleges, 
under the title of “ The Governor and 
Company of Merchants of London 
trading to the East-Indies.” 

Their first voyage took place the 
ensuing year. Capt. James Lancaster 
sailed with five ships, namely, the 
Dragon, Hector, Ascension, Swan, 
and Guest storeship, amounting in the 
aggregate to 1,430 tons, for India, and 
arrived the 5th June 1602, at Acheen, 

Voi . XIII. B 
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on the north-west extremity of the 
large island of Sumatra, charged with 
a letter and presents from Queen 
Elizabeth to the King. He concluded 
a very favourable treaty of commerce, 
and left factors there ; but did not ob- 
tain sufficient pepper to load his ships, 
owing to the scarcity of the preceding 
year. In 1608, the Company’s ship 
Ascension proceeded to Priaman ; on 
the same island, and obtained a cargo 
of pepper; and in 1612, the English 
ships again visited Acheen, where they 
experienced a favourable reception, 
with a confirmation of their privileges. 
Two years afterwards, the Company 
extended their trade to Banjar-Massin, 
on the south coast of Borneo ; and 
attempts were made by the servants of 
the Company, in the same year, to 
establish a beneficial trade at Sambas 
and Socodania, on the same island, at 
the former of which Capt. Middleton 
had settled a factory in 1610. The 
Company’s agent, however, was com- 
pelled by the natives to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat, “ leaving behind all 
debts due” to them, and “ happy to 
escape with his life.” 

It appears that, with a view to ex- 
tend the trade with Sumatra, Capt. 
William Keeling, who conducted the 
Company’s fourth voyage, addressed a 
letter, in 1616, to the Sultan ; though, 
it would seem, without success, as the 
traffic of the island was afterwards en- 
grossed by the Dutch, who obtained 
and fortified a settlement at Padang, 
in the centre of the island, which they 
made their chief residence. Yet the 
exertions of the Company were not 
altogether unsuccessful in this part of 
India, for in 1619, the French com- 
plained that the English trade inter- 
fered with theirs. 

Meanwhile eilbrts were making to 
establish a traffic with the Molucca 
and Banda Islands farther to the 
■ eastward. The little island of Pulo- 
roon was ceded to the English in 1601 ; 
and in 1667, that of Banda also, by 
formal surrender (in the strongest 
terms, according to Purchas) of the 


natives, who proved afterwards to 
have acted in collusion with the Dutch. 
In December 1616, articles of cession 
were regularly executed by the states 
of Pulo-way and Pulo-roon, by which 
these islands were delivered to the 
English. The latter was however 
seized by the Dutch, after their mas- 
sacre of the English at Lantore in 
1619. This catastrophe, and the still 
more inhuman massacre at Amboyna 
in 1622, seem to have been the ruin 
of various small factories, which, ac- 
cording to Capt. Keeling’s journal of 
his first voyage to Eastern Asia, and 
other early records of the Company, 
had been established by their servants 
at Ceram, and the cluster of small 
islands adjoining. The English had 
also been expelled by the Flemings, in 
1614, from a settlement which they 
had formed at Cambello, in Amboyna; 
but in the following year the crews of 
two ships (the Thomasine and Con- 
corde) were put in possession of Cam- 
bello Castle by the natives. They were 
ejected by the Dutch, but recovered 
and retained it, till the infamous trans- 
action referred to, namely, the mur- 
der (under the mockery of judicial 
forms) of the English residents after 
dreadful tortures, during a period of 
profound peace between the two na- 
tions.* 

* These dreadful scenes are detailed at length 
ia the Coll, of Voy. from Harl. Misc», vol. viii* 
It is but fair to observe that the early navigators 
of our own country cannot be exempted from tlie 
charge of excessive cruelty. In a work published 
in 1606, containing rt cords of the English factoryi 
established at Bantam in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, is an account of the execution of a 
Chinese, who appears to have set fire to a house, 
marked with such features of barbarity as to 
render it almost incredible. The agent was Mr. 
Scott, the chief of the factory, who relates the 
proceeding : “ He was a goldsmith, and confessed 
to the Admiral (Sir James Lancaster) he had 
clipped many rials, and also coined some coun- 
terfeits: some thirtgs he confessed concerning 
our matter, but not much j but he would tell as 
nothing. ‘Wherefore, because of his sullcnness, 
and that it was he that fired us, I caused him to 
be burned under the nails of bis thumbs, fingers, 
and toes, with sharp hot irons, and the nails to be 
tore off; and because he never blinked at that, 
we thought that his hands and legs had been 
numbed with tying, wherefore we burned hmi 
quite through the hands, and with rasps of 
tore out the flesh and sinews. After that i cause 
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In the second voyage of the Com- 
pany in 1604, the fleet was under the 
command of Sir Henry Middleton. 
Two of his ships obtained a lading of 
nutmegs and mace at Banda, and of 
cloves at Amboyna. He was well re- 
ceived by the natives, but experienced 
many ill ofiices from the Dutch traders. 
He returned on 6th May 1606, with 
letters and presents to James I., from 
the Kings of Bantam and Tidor, and 
a cargo of unexampled richness and 
value, such as had never been seen 
from India in English bottoms. Three 
years afterwards two ships (the Dra- 
gon and Consent) were refused a 
lading at the Moluccas by the Dutch 
and Spaniards. In 1609, Capt. David 
Middleton was refused trade at Banda 
by the Dutch, and was obliged to sail 
to the adjacent island of Pulo-way. 
The Dutch even followed him to Ban- 
tam with two large ships and some 
frigates, with the determination to 
sink him, but were prevented by calms 
and contrary winds. By the con- 
trivances of that jealous nation, the 
factory which the English had esta- 
lished at Macassar was lost in the 
year 1615. 

In that year the Company had a fac- 
tory at Batavia (though they had car- 

them to knock the edges of his shin-bones with 
hot searing irons j then I caused c Id screws of 
iron to be screwed into the bones of bis arms, 
and suddenly to be snatched out ; after that, all 
the bones of his fingers and toes to be broken 
with pincers : yet for all this he never shed a tear; 
no nor once turned his head aside, nor stirred 
hand nor foot ; but when we demanded any ques- 
tion, he would put his tongue between his teeth, 
and strike his chin upon his knees to bite it off. 
When all the extremity we could use was but in 
vain, f caused him to be put fast in irons again; 
when theamitsor ants, which do greatly abound 
there, got into his wounds, and tormented him 
worse than we had done, as we might well see by 
his gesture.'* He is at length fastened to a stake 
and shot at. ** The first sho t cirrned away a 
piece of his arm, bone and all . The next shot 
struck him through the breast up near to the 
shoulder ; then he, holding down his be^, look- 
ed upon the wound. The third shot that was 
made, one of our men had cut a bullet in three 
parts, which struck upon his heart in a triangle, 
whereat he fell down as low as the stake would 
give him leave: but between our men and the 
Flemings, they shot him almnst all to pieces 
before they left him." 


ried on trade with the Island of Java 
long previous, and had settled a fac- 
tory at Bantam in 1609, which was 
made a presidency in 1634) ; and in 
1616, they agreed to pay seven hun- 
dred rials per annum for liberty to 
trade : but their factory was burnt by 
the Dutch in the same year. In 1619 
the English leagued with the King of 
Bantam, and also with the King of 
Jacatra, against the Dutch, who sur- 
rendered their fort. Batavia was for 
some time after the seat of the joint 
operations of the English and Dutch, 
under this treaty ; and the poor King 
of Bantam, with a policy by no means 
to be despised or condemned, whose 
territories had been the scene of hos- 
tilities between rival mercantile states, 
destroyed all the pepper trees in his 
dominions, conceiving that the pepper 
was the cause of his misfortunes. The 
Company continued in possession of 
Bantam as their chief factory in this 
part of India, till 1662, when it was 
taken by the Dutch, and afterwards 
virtually yielded to them, in 1685, 
with all the other possessions in this 
part, by King Charles II., under a sort 
of treaty, by which the Dutch gave in 
compensation to him and his ministers 
^100,000. They had also obtained 
full possession of Jacatra by cession 
from the Soosoohoonang Matteram, 
(or Sultan) in 1677, to the exclusion of 
all other European nations. 

This is a system of commercial po- 
licy upon which the Dutch have been 
always intent, and from which, even 
in the present enlightened and liberal 
age, it is said, they have not departed. 
Their trade to the East was a mo- 
nopoly in the strictest sense of the 
term : for the sole object of most of 
the cruel wars they waged with the 
natives, was to force them to exclude 
the traders of other nations, especially 
of England. The measures they adopt- 
ed to prevent the growth of spices in 
other countries, and their practice of 
destroying the surplus beyond a cer- 
tain quantity of those precious com- 
B 2 
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niodities, are well known.* So early 
as the year 1637, the Residency at 
Batavia reported to the Court of Di- 
rectors, the continual efforts of the 
Dutch to exclude the English Com- 
pany from commerce with the con- 
tinent and islands of South-Eastern 
Asia. In the treaty which they con- 
cluded with the King of Macassar, in 
1667 (afterwards known by the name 
of the Bonay treaty), the latter en- 
gaged to expel the Portuguese and 
English, and to admit the. subjects of 
no, European nation, or their Ambas- 
sadors, to enter his country. It ap- 
pears also that they had entered into 
engagements with all the petty states 
in the Moluccas, and in the islands of 
Celebes, Banda and Amboyna, stipu- 
lating that those States should not 
trade with any other European power. 

In the reign of Charles I., the trade 
of the Company decaying in con- 
sequence of the treacherous proceed- 
ings of the Dutch and Portuguese, 
who, though sometimes at variance 
with each other, were ready to coalesce 
against the interests of the English 
Company, the latter made no opposi- 
tion to, or rather prom.oted, a measure 
which was a direct infringement of 
their charter: namely, a commission 
for restoring commerce in the East, 
issued by the King to certain merchants 
of London, authorizing them to send 
out a limited number of ships to India. 
The success of the expedition was at 
first considerable; but on its return 
home, the Dutch attacked it, and sunk 
two of the ships, whose cargoes were 
valued at ^130,000. The second at- 
tempt was still less fortunate, and 
most of the speculators were ruined. 

In consequence of these acts of out- 
rage, for which the Government either 
would not or could not obtain redress 
or adequate compensation, and from 
the dvil troubles at home, scarcely 

* it is but just to observe, that an instance of 
this barbarous policy may he alleged agams* <*ur 
own cofonists. It is said that tlie planters of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland were formerly in the habit, 
in plentiful years, of burning a certain quantity 
of tobacco, to preverH the market from being 
overstocked. 


any memorials remain, for a series of 
years, of the Company’s transactions- 
More vigorous measures were adopted 
by Cromwell ; and in the treaty of 
1634, it was stipulated, in the twenty- 
seventh article, “ That the Lords the 
States-General of the United Pro- 
vinces shall take care that justice be 
done upon those who were partakers 
or accomplices in the massacre of the 
English at Amboyna, as the Republic 
of England is pleased to term that 
fact, provided any of them be living.” 
And the disputes between the two 
companies were afterwards adjusted 
by a commission. 

This treaty, and the humiliation of 
the Dutch, infused confidence into the 
India trade, and a subscription was en- 
tered into, under the protection of 
Cromwell, of ;£800,000, for carrying 
it on. 

One of the earliest acts of Charles 
II., on his restoration, was to afford 
his countenance and protection to the 
Company. He granted them a new 
charter, dated April 3, 1661, con- 
firming their exclusive right, with ad- 
ditional privileges. Bombay was also 
ceded to them by the Crown, because 
the revenues of the place were not 
equal to the expense of maintaining 
it, and for other political reasons. 

In 1638, theCompany obtained from 
the Queen of Acheen, in Sumatra, a 
grant of privileges of trade, and settled 
a factory there in 1659. The Dutch, 
however, still continued their depre- 
dations ; and in the former year the 
ship Mayflower was plundered by the 
Dutch Commodore, Balshaasar, and 
forced to depart empty.* The pri- 
vileges were confirmed in 1661, when 
Mr. Henry Gary was sent to the Queen, 
who was desirous of English friend- 
ship. About this time, however, the 
Dutch took from her the principal 
forts of Sumatra, over which Acheen 
claimed hereditary sovereignty ; and it 
appears by the Dutch treaties with the 
King of Maning-kabue, and the petty 

* See farther of these outrages, in Ralph, 
vol 1, p. 100. 
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States which surrounded the island, 
that the Queen of Acheen’s actual 
possessions were in a state of blockade. 
After this, the trade seems to have 
declined. The government of the 
country was represented as bad, and 
the pepper, which was the chief object 
of trade, as coming from another part 
of the island (Lampong) which was 
subject to Bantam. When this place 
fell under the dominion of the Dutch, 
in 1G83, it was proposed to revive the 
commercial connection with Acheen ; 
but Bencoolen was then found to be 
much more convenient, as a commer- 
cial entrepot for the island of Su- 
matra. The Company therefore es- 
tablished a settlement there in 1685, 
and York Fort was built by the agency 
of Benjamin Bloom, in consequence 
of the loss of Bantam. It was con- 
sidered as the key to all the other set- 
tlements on this coast, but an un- 
healthy place, and therefore difhcult 
to get persons to settle there. In 1687, 
the ehief at Bencoolen, Mr. Ralph 
Ord, was poisoned at the instigation 
of the Dutch ; and the Company had 
serious thoughts of withdrawing from 
Bencoolen, preferring Priaman or 
Achcen. At this time, the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George were engaged 
in correspondence with the native 
chiefs of Sumatra, three of whom 
arrived at that Presidency in 1685, to 
treat of a settlement and trade. The 
correspondence lasted till 1688, when 
it was resolved to encourage the trade 
on Sumatra, bj' establishing factories 
at Priaman and Indrapore. These 
factories, with others which had been 
established, it was afterwards found 
necessary to relinquish, on account of 
the hostile movements of the Dutch ; 
and to confine the Company’s pepper 
trade, after the erection of York Fort 
at Bencoolen, to that settlement. The 
Company have since established several 
small residencies for the collection of 
pepper along the coast, which have 
been maintained in time of peace, and 
not abandoned till untenable in time 
of war. 


In 1 695, the Company obtmned, by 
grant from the Rajah, the town of Sil- 
lebar, near Bencoolen. Two years 
afterwards the island of Sumatra was 
the scene of hostilities between rival 
chiefs, in which the Company were 
compelled to take part ; and in 1698, 
it was proposed, as a measure of pru- 
dence, to withdraw all the northern 
factories to York Fort, which was 
ordered to be made defensible against 
a European enemy. The concerns of 
the Company were at this period dis- 
ordered by a new rival Company being 
erected at home.* The difterences 
among the natives of Sumatra were 
composed in 1700; but agarrison of two 
hundred men was determined on for 
York Fort, to protect the Company’s 
property. It was a principal business 
of the English to allay the differences 
among the natives, otherwise the 
pepper plantations would have been 
continually destroyed, and three years 
must elapse before they could be 
brought to maturity again. The cha- 
racter of the Malays is described as 
jealous and fickle, and some of the 
chiefs were engaged in a plot against 
the Company, in l701.-t' The Madras 
Government wrote a letter to the King 
of Acheen, in 1700, desiring to renew 
former friendship and ancient pri- 
vileges ; and some years afterwards the 
same Government made another at- 
tempt to establish a settlement there, 
under the conduct of the Hon. Ed- 
ward Monckton, but were obliged to 
withdraw it. 

In 1703, all possible encouragement 
was held out to some Chinese to settle 
at Bencoolen, such as the offer of 
having a captain of their own, as at 
Batavia ; but they could not be per- 

* A union soon after took place, when the 
style of the Company was altered to “ the 
United Company of Merchants of England tra- 
ding to the Easi-Indies.*’ 

t The contradictory accounts we have of the 
Malay character probably proceed from their de- 
ceit and duplicity ; they are represented as 
abounding in professions, always talking of bra- 
very and honour, and their language is the softest 
of any m Asia yet they are, in fact, the most 
ferocious, singuioary and treacherous people on 
the face of the globe. 
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suaded to settle. Bencoolen was this 
year made independent of Fort St. 
George ; but was replaced under the 
superintendance of that Government 
in 1710. 

In 1705, the Company lost the 
Governor, three civil servants, and 
forty-one slaves, through the unwhole- 
someness of the climate. All the out- 
stations were therefore withdrawn to 
York Fort, when Mr. Jeremiah Har- 
rison arrived in 1708, and found the 
settlement in a very unprosperous 
state. The number of independent 
rajahs gave rise to many feuds and dis- 
orders; and in 1719, the English settlers 
were nearly extirpated by the natives, 
who destroyed Ippoe,with the Resident, 
burnt Friamong Peggar (a small wood- 
en fort), and closely besieged Banthall.* 
The English, however, returned the 
next year, and were permitted to pro- 
ceed in building Fort Marlborough. 

About this tmie the Company were 
endeavouring to procure pe|)per from 
other parts; and in 1718, they di- 
rected inquiry to be made as to the 
propriety of sending shijis for that 
article to Banjar-Massin, on the is- 
land of Borneo, with which, as before 
stated, they had opened trade as early 
as 1614, It appears by the correspon- 
dence of 1703, that this place was 
then subject to the King of Cochin- 
China. In that year, after some pre- 
vious discussions, a factorj' was esta- 
blished there, under Mr. Allen Catch- 
pole. This gentleman was afterwards 
Governor of Pulo-condore, off the 
coast of Cambodia (a very valuable 
settlement, well supplied with water, 
hogs, and cows, and resorted to by 
the Chinese), and was massacred by 
the Macassars, with the greatest part 
of the factory at that place. In 1706, 
liberty was obtained to trade at Ban- 
jar-Massin, without objections being 
made to fortifications ; but the follow- 
ing year the English were driven from 
it by the natives. It was found that 
no trade could be carried on there 

♦ Seea full account of this transaction in Lock- 
yer's Account of the Trade in India, c. 4. 


without heavy Mexican gold coin, and 
that the government of the King and 
Princes was arbitrary and oppressive : 
a settlement at Tong-borneo was 
therefore preferred. In 1736-7 the 
Company sent the ship Prince of 
Wales to Banjar-Massin, to trade for 
pepper. The expense for presents was 
deemed great, and the prices high. 
The ship sailed from thence with a 
cargo in 1738. In the year 1746, the 
ship Onslow was sent there. The 
Sultan received the Company’s letter 
favourably; but afterwards ordered the 
Captain to be seized and kept pri- 
soner, till a Prince of Mandura, a 
prisoner on board the English ship, 
should be given up to the Dutch ; and 
subsequently detained the vessel as a 
guard-ship. The next 3 ear the Sultan 
would not allow an export of pepper 
till the English had furnished him 
with a guard-ship ; and he sent a let- 
ter to the English captain, informing 
him that he could not trade in his ter- 
ritories without leave of the Dutch, and 
they were therefore compelled to de- 
part. Tlie Dutch entered into a con- 
tract with the Sultan' that year for the 
monopoly of pepper in his dominions. 

In 1770, Balambangan, a small is- 
land north of Borneo, possessing a con- 
venient harbour for shipping, was ced- 
ed to the Company by the Sultan of 
Sooloo. The Bombay Government 
was instructed to form a settlement 
there, the objects of which were to 
establish a mart for the exchange of 
the manufactures of Europe and the 
continent of India, against the pro- 
ductions of China and the Eastern 
countries ; to acquire a share in the 
spice trade ; to extend the Company’s 
trade to the unfrequented parts of 
Asia ; and to divert the Chinese trade 
into a more advantageous channel. 
Balambangan was to be declared a 
free port, open to all nations ; but the 
trade in spices, raw silk, and opium, 
to be reserved to the Company, and 
spice to be cultivated on the island. 
A small establishment of servants, con- 
sisting of a chief, two councillors, two 
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factors, and two writers, was appointed 
by the Court of Directors, to whom 
alone they were to be subordinate. 
This settlement was formed in 1773, 
and in 177o the English settlers were 
treacherously expelled by the Sooloos. 
During the peace of 1803, the Bengal 
Government restored the settlement 
of Balambangan ; but on the renewal 
of hostilities the Court were induced, 
by weighty considerations, to direct 
it to be withdrawn. 

With the Philippine islands, the 
Company’s endeavours to open trade 
were thwarted by the power and in- 
fluence possessed by the Spaniards in 
that quarter. Various attempts were 
made between 1648 and 1694 to trade 
with the Manillas. In 1681 the Com- 
pany sent 60 pieces of Colchester 
baize to Bantam, for the purpose of 
being introduced circuitously into Ma- 
nilla, with a view of creating a demand 
for these British manufactures. But no 
traffic was permitted without a license, 
and so rigidly and cruelly was the law 
enforced by the Spaniards, that in 
1668 a Danish Commander was exe- 
cuted, and his crew imprisoned, for 
attempting to trade without one. The 
Company in consequence endeavoured 
to procure liberty to trade, by means 
of the English Ambassador at Madrid, 
but without success. In 1675, the 
Presidency of Bantam, finding a glut 
of European commodities, owing to 
the transit of goods being stopped in 
China, by a revolution in that country, 
attempted to find a vent for them at 
Manilla. The Company’s servants 
wrote as follows : “ The haize and 
Norwich stuffs have been shewn to 
these people, and Punkee (the King 
of Tywan’s Minister) has been ac- 
quainted that they are sent out as a 
trial for Manilla. They are a sort of 
manufacture they have not seen, so 
are unwilling to meddle with them ; 
but Punkee hath offered to send them 
on the Company’s account, freight 
free, on his junk,# which, though of- 

• A junk is a Chinese foreign trader ; it is 
a corruption of Tcbuan, signifying^ a ship. 


fering no certainty of a good price) 
may be better than keeping or return- 
ing them.” “ We had often urged 
on the Tywanners,-)- that the chintz 
and quilts were commodities proper for 
Manilla, but to no avail until this 
year, when a scarcity of China goods 
helped us off with the remains of 
the chintz.” “On the despatch of 
their junks to Japan, we have never 
omitted to invite them to buy some 
of our Europe cloth ; but they, fear- 
ing some inconvenience may accrue 
because we are not received there, 
have hitherto declined.” 

With the large southernmost island, 
Mindanao, they were at first more 
successful. In the instructions sent out 
by the London Company, by the ship 
Adventure, 19th Nov. 1684, they 
direct the supracargoes, if possible, to 
open a trade with Mindanao, and 
settle a factory there ; and to advise 
Fort St. George, by letter, what Eng- 
lish woollens may be disposed of ; also 
promising large gratuities and future 
promotion in then" service, if they 
should prove successful. The King 
of Mindanao having sent a letter to 
the Company, inviting them to send 
a ship and factors thither, and offer- 
ing them a settlement, the Company’s 
ship before-named, in obedience to the 
Court’s instructions, on the 17th Dec. 
1685, pursued her voyage to that island. 
On the 25th January 1685-6, the Ad- 
venture arrived at Magindanao, the 
chief town of Mindanao, in the terri- 
tories under the King. The Com- 
pany’s factors were civilly received by 
the King and the Admiral ; but when 
they endeavoured to commence a mu- 
tual trade, they found the place ill 
supplied \vith native productions, the 
people restrained from dealing with 
them till the King and the Admiral 
had fixed the respective prices at 
which they were to huy and sell ; and 
these two personages, acting as if they 
were indifferent or hostile to trade, 

t The Company ihen carried on a friendix 
traffic with the kingdom of Tywan, which witt 
be adverted to in Section 3^ 
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offering and demanding prices for which 
the Company’s factors found it unpro- 
fitable to deal : added to which, the 
datchin, by which the native mer- 
chants for a long time insisted on 
weighing their goods, was so false, that 
the factors were obliged to suspend 
their dealings till the King caused 
another datchin to be made : a con- 
cession which it required much nego- 
ciation to obtain. At length, when the 
King and Admiral, and the few natives 
permitted to trade, entered upon the 
barter of such articles as they had, for 
such as they chose to take, they would 
receive no kind of cloth but longcloth 
(a species of fine calico), and demanded 
prices for such proportions of gold, 
clove-bark, cassia lignea,* tortoiseshell, 
wax, and ebony, brought in slowly, 
which nothing but the greater loss ap- 
prehended from taking their cargo to 
another market, and having part of 
it spoiled, induced the Company’s fac- 
tors to give. The Captain, indeed, 
sold a few guns, part of which were 
mounted on the ship for defence (but 
which the King and Admiral insisting 
on having), at a good price. Viewing 
altogether the tardiness with which 
native commodities were brought for 
sale, the high prices demanded, and 
the many occasions on which the ne- 
gociations for trade were interrupted, 
by disputes arising from capricious 
and unreasonable acts on the part 
of the native authorities, it might be 
suspected that they were afraid di- 
rectly to refuse, 3et wished to dis- 
courage, any intercourse with the Eng- 
lish. The ship staid at the place 
nearly three months, and at her de- 
parture the King, notwithstanding 
what had passed, invited the Com- 
pany’s factors to return next year, 
promising them a better trade, yet of- 
fering nothing in the way of commerce 
but a few guns. As to a settlement, 
although the King had originated this 

* This 19 probably a species of cinnamon, said 
to be peculiar to the island. It grows on the 
mountains without cultivation ; and when first 
taken from the tree is as strong as that of Cey- 
lon, but soon loses us aromatic properties, 


subject, by addressing a letter to the 
Company, yet when their servants ar- 
rived there, they found him not dis- 
posed to treat on the business ; and 
in conferences with Mr. Cheney, and 
in the official answer to the Company’s 
letter, he recommended that the bu- 
siness of a settlement should be post- 
poned till he and the English were 
better acquainted. It is difficult to 
assign the true reason of his thus de- 
serting his own proposal ; whether it 
was owing to the intrigues of the 
Dutch or of the Spaniards, or the awe 
in which he stood of both those powers, 
or any sudden jealousy he had con- 
ceived of the English, or to the divi- 
sions in his own family, and the dis- 
tracted state of liis Government. He 
spoke both of tlie Spaniards and Dutch, 
and frequently adverted to the neigh- 
bouring station of the latter at Ter- 
nate. He sometimes alleged that both 
had desired a settlement at his chief 
town of Magindanao, which he had 
repeatedly refused ; and were he now 
to grant this privilege to the English, 
he could no longer deny it to them, 
without bringing upon him the hos- 
tility of these already dangerous neigh- 
bours. The Spaniards, in fact, occu- 
pied a much greater portion of terri- 
tory in Mindanao itself, than the Com- 
pany’s factors were aware of, till the 
King’s Admiral pointed out on the 
map the forts and positions they held, 
commanding more than half of the 
island. 

The unprofitable nature of the voj - 
age, and the King’s evasive conduct 
in respect to a settlement with the 
security of a fort, appear to have pre- 
vented the Company and their ser- 
vants from renewing the negociation, 
or sending a ship the following year. 
Without a settlement and fort, there 
was no security for the Company’s 
servants and property. The people 
of Mindanao could not defend them- 
selves from their neighbours the Soo- 
loos, who were formidable pirates; 
and the Native Government proved 
to be arbitrary and capricious, chang- 
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ing its policy under the secret in- 
fluence of the Dutch or Spaniards ; in- 
viting the visits of the English, and 
making their trade unprofitable by the 
terras on which alone the King and 
his officers consented to deal. 

In July 1686, Capt. Dampier visited 
this island and city on board a buc- 
caneer vessel. He found the natives 
well disposed towards the English, 
and recommended a settlement being 
formed there. His reasons are found- 
ed upon the advantageous situation 
of the place, the rich commodities it 
a'lounds with, and the trade that might 
be opened with the neighbouring coun- 
tries. It appears, however, from his 
statement, that the motive of the na- 
tives for desiring an English settle- 
ment there was that we might serve 
them as a protection against the Dutch, 
whom they then dreaded more than 
the Spaniards.* 

In 1689-90, the ship Mindanao, 
which went from Madras on account 
of Private-traders, returned to this 
port with a cargo chiefly consisting of 
clove-bark, which had been purchased 
on the Company’s account. The voy- 
age was stated to have turned out 
unprofitably for the adventurers, and 
the Native Government of the island 
was reported to be in a distracted 
state. 

In 1696, a further attempt was made ; 
the Coiut of Directors, by letter dated 
20th May 1690, directed an embassy 
to Mindanao, with overtures to the 
King to trade with the Comjiany, to 
be sent from Fort St. George : but it 
did not succeed. 

In the year 1781, the Company’s 
attention was again directed to the 
island of Sumatra. Their settlement 
at Bencoolen being presumed to be 
in the possession of the Dutch, orders 
were sent to Bengal to obtain a settle- 
ment at Achecn. Mr. Botham, of the 
Fort Marlborough establishment, was 
accordingly deputed to Acheen, in 
July 1782, to ascertain the practice- 

fee his account in Harris’s Coll, of Voy., 
V')}. i, jip. |Of>, I07. 
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bility of the measure; he reported 
unfavourably of the project, in con- 
sequence of the country being at that 
time in the hands of a usurper, who 
had murdered the former king, en- 
grossed the whole trade of the port, 
and refused to allow any settlement. 
He consented to permit a commercial 
resident ; and accordingly Mr. J. Y. 
Kinlock was sent by the Bengal Go- 
vernment, as an agent or consul to 
Acheen, in January 1784, with a small 
establishment, but without a force. 
He was instructed to assist any of the 
Company’s ships that might touch 
there, and to pursue such other mea- 
sures as might promote the commer- 
cial interests of the Company. This 
establishment was abolished on a gene- 
ral retrenchment in 1785. A pro- 
posal was made in 1798, of entering 
into a treaty with the King of Acheen, 
the chief object of which was to secure 
to him a monopoly of the trade of his 
dominions, in retqrn for a very small 
additional supply of pepper to the 
Company. This proposal was there- 
fore rejected. 

Upon the establishment of the pre- 
sent Government of Prince of Wales’ 
Island, in 1805, their attention was 
called to the best means of securing 
the port of Acheen against any hos- 
tile power. The Court, in their letter 
to that Government, observe that Ben- 
coolen, in a political and commercial 
point of view, had become of no im- 
portance ; pepper, its only produce, 
being a losing concern, could be better 
supplied from Prince of Wales’ Island 
and the Malabar coast. In reply, the 
Government represented that time as 
not unfavourable to a settlement at 
Achecn, but that it could not be ef- 
fected without a considerable force 
of European as well as native troops, 
to maintain a permanent fort there ; on 
which account the plan was given up. 

In 1809, Mr. D. Campbell was sent 
from Bengal to Acheen, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining preliminary infor- 
mation respecting the revenue and 

Vfii. XIII. C 
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conunefcial resources, state and cha- 
racter of the Government. His reports 
were received in 1811, from whence 
it appeared that the country was im- 
poverished, and the King under the 
influence of a Monsieur L’Etoile, at 
whose instance he requested a supply 
of arms and military stores. Mr. 
Campbell recommended the establish- 
ment of a military force at Acheen, 
which was not acceded to. 

In 1813, the country ship Anna- 
poorany, under English colours, was 
seized by the Acheenese, by virtue of 
an assumed right to restrict the trade 
to all the ports on the coast of Suma- 
tra. She was retaken by a British 
ship. Other similar complaints of ag» 
gression arising, Capt. Canning was 
sent to Acheen to adjust them ; but 
the King denied him access, acting, it 
would appear, under the influence of a 
British subject named Fenwick, who 
managed his European correspondence. 

Arevolution at Acheen took place in 
1817, and the King and Fenwick were 
driven to seek protection at Prince 
of Wales’ Island. That Government 
immediately deputed Capt. Court to 
adjust the claims of the rival pretenders 
to the throne, and to make such po- 
litical and commercial arrangements 
with them as might be deemed proper. 

Of the disposition evinced at recent 
periods by the Company, to extend 
and encourage a trade throughout the 
various independent States in the East, 
and especially of their eagerness to 
create a taste and demand for the 
manufactures and commodities of Bri- 
tain, the following extracts from the 
letters of the Court of Directors to 
the Government of Prince of Wales’ 
Island may be accepted as satisfactory 
evidence : 

“ You will likewise observe the most 
friendly line of conduct towards all 
the neighbouring independent Rajahs 
or states, and you will avail yourselves 
of any opportunities that may ofler 
for negociating commercial treaties 
with them, upon grounds of reciprocal 
advantage.” 


Company's Endeavours [Jan. 

“ Independently of the great poli- 
tical advantages of possessing a com- 
manding station for the rendezvous, 
refitting, and supply of his Majesty’s 
navy, required for the protection of 
the Company’s possessions in the east- 
ern part of India, with the ultimate 
view of constructing docks, &c. for 
building ships of war for the royal 
navy, one of the principal advantages 
in a commercial point of view, is the 
probability of its becoming, in a more 
extensive degree, a general depot for 
the commodities of India and China, 
particularly those ol the British ter- 
ritories. It likewise is an emporium 
so situated, as to afford an easy ap- 
proach from every part of India, from 
the extremity of China to the coast 
of Africa, and where merchants of 
all nations may conveniently meet and 
exchange their goods.” 

“ With respect to the imports from 
Europe, we have ordered an invest- 
ment of woollens to be provided, to 
the extent of £25,000, and of such 
other goods as may be deemed fit for 
sale at that island. We rely upon your 
exertions for ensuring to those goods 
as quick and advantageous a sale as 
possible. You will likewise transmit 
to us an annual indent of such articles 
of British manufacture as you think 
may meet with a ready and advan- 
tageous sale at Prince of Wales’ Is- 
land, particularly fron, copper, lead, 
broadcloth, cutlery, and the various 
manufactures required by the Malays, 
Siamese, Burmahs, &c.” 

“ It has been usual at the other 
Presidencies to dispose of European 
imports at public sales, but we thinje 
it inexpedient to limit you to that 
mode; probably, however, you may 
find it convenient to have one annual 
sale, soon after the arrival of the ships 
from Europe. It must be left to your 
discretion to regulate the private sales 
at other times, as you shall find most 
advantageous to the Company, and 
for the encouragement of trade.” — 
Letter, dated 18M Aj!ril\9>Qo. 

“We have perused with very con- 
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siderable attention and satisfaction, a 
letter which Mr. Raffles, Lieut.-Gov. 
of Java has addressed to us, under 
date of the 12th January 1813, on 
the general conduct of Java and its 
dependencies. Observations contained 
in this document, founded in part 
upon a letter which was transmitted 
to the Government of Java by our 
Select Committee of Supracargbes at 
Canton, under date the 24th Nov. 
1812, have in great part determined 
us to send to Java a consignment of 
goods in the present season, of the 
prime cost of about .£80,000 sterling.” 
— Letter, 3d Sept. 1813. 

“ We are still anxious, as we always 
have been, to promote the consumption 
of British manufactured iron, and we 
hope to receive from you such favour- 
able accounts of sales of British iron, 
as may warrant our making the con- 
signments of this article to consist 
chiefly of the latter kind.” 

“ We have to call your attention to 
the articles of cutlery and tools, the 
sale of which in India will materially 
benefit the manufacturing poor of this 
country. The manner in which the 
cutlery is packed, which is fully ex- 
plained by the invoice, will enable you 
to make moderate lots, suitable to the 
wants of different classes of buyers, 
and thereby to promote the sale.” 

“ You will not fall to make every 
proper inquiry, whether the wire cards 
for cotton are likely to find a demand 
in India, and to inform us of the re- 
sult.” — Letter, ZS Dec. 1814. 

“We find that our stock of iron 
at the several Presidencies has accumu- 
lated to the very large quantity of 
8,531 tons ; and as the sales of iron 
which are annually realized at the 
several Presidencies are not in pro- 
portion to the aggregate of our stock, 
we think it right to apprize you 
that as good merchantable British iron 
can now be bought in London at 
ten pounds and a few shillings per 
ton, it follows that your stock can 
be replaced at that price, with the 
addition of the customary invoice 


charges ; you must therefore con- 
sider your stock of iron as depreciated 
in value, and proceed to make sales 
thereof, on reduced terms, accord- 
ingly.” 

“ Notwithstanding the above obser- 
vations, we shall probably see it right 
to make a consignment of British iron 
to Bombay in the approaching season, 
with the view of affording some relief 
to the workmen who are employed 
in the making of that commodity, and 
who are at present in a state of great 
distress for want of employment.” 

“We wish to impress upon oiu- 
servants the indispensable necessity of 
keeping us advised, by every oppor- 
tunity, of our stock of Europe staples, 
drawn up in such detail as will shew 
distinctly the sizes, colours, and all 
other particulars of our metals, wool- 
lens, and other commodities ; a gene- 
ral indent is of little practical utility : 
particulars must be minutely stated, 
and the terms by which the goods 
are described in our Europe invoices 
must be invariably adopted in your 
indents and lists of stock.” — Letter, 
^th Sept. 1816. 

Sectiox II. 

The continental kingdoms of Siam, 

Cochin-China, Tonquin, Pegu, and 

Ava. 

The kingdom of Siam is situated 
in a large valley, bounded by two great 
ranges of hills, at the bottom of the 
gulph of that name, formed by the 
isthmus of the Malay peninsula on 
one side, and the coast of Cambodia 
on the other, and into which flows a 
considerable river called Manan. The 
east chain of hills divides it from Cam- 
bodia, and the western chain from 
what is called the Burmah empire. 
The city is built on piles upon the 
banks of the river, which is so rapid 
that ships are forced to anchor 36 
leagues from the capital. Siam is al- 
most constantly either harassed by 
internal dissensions, or involved in 
hostilities with its powerful neighbours. 
Like most other eastern countries, it 
C 2 
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abotmds in many valuable productionii ; 
but the dress as well as the diet of the 
people is extremely poor and simple, 
the former consisting merely of a piece 
of doth or silk fastened round their 
waists, and the latter chiefly of fish 
and rice. 

In theyear 1610, an English factory 
was first established at Siam by Capt. 
Middleton, of whom mention has been 
made in the preceding section, which 
subsisted for some years ; but it ap- 
pears to have been withdrawn subse- 
quent to 1623, when the King of Siam 
and the English at Jacatra were in 
correspondence. In 1669, the King 
expressed a desire that the English 
should settle a factory in his domi- 
nions ; though the Dutch had at that 
time a targe commercial intercourse 
with Siam, lading there 40 ships yearly. 
In 1664, they quarrelled with the King, 
and next year threw obstructions in 
the way of the English trade in those 
seas, which was the chief object that 
provoked their jealousy and resent- 
ment, The settling of a factory was 
therefore, under these circumstances 
deferred.* The subject was resumed 
in 1671, and the Court approved of 
the proposal of establishing a factory 
at Siam, if practicable. In 1674 the 
King renewed his overtures for an 
English factory in his dominions, which 
was accordingly established in 1676, 
with the- view of eventually open- 
ing a trade with Japan. At the eom- 
mencement of this intercourse great 
expectations were formed of the tin 
tradef of Siam; and it was thought 
that the Siam trade generally would 
prove more beneficial then even a Ja- 
pan trade. That country was also 
considered capable of afibrding a mar- 
ket for a great quantity of broadcloth ; 
and the English agent at Bantam wrote 

* About this timet however, the English Com- 
pany are represented to have been in high favour 
with. the King of Siam, who gave them a recom- 
mendation to the Emperor of Japan, whose 
sister he had married. 

t It appears th at the Dutch had a monopoly of 
the tin mines at Ligor m Siam, which enabled 
them to hx an arbitrary price upon this commo- 
dity. Tavernier, t. iv, 1. vni. 


to the King of Siam, recommending 
to him the encouragement of a broad- 
cloth trade, as necessary to the main- 
tenance of an English factory in his 
dominions. In 1679 it was discovered 
that Siam itself consumed but little 
broadcloth ; the sale of that commo- 
dity depending on China and Japan ; 
the next year, therefore, it was de- 
termined to recall the factory at Siam. 
Butin 1683 and 1684 it was resolved 
to re-establish it, the station still being 
favourable to the prosecution of a 
Japan trade, in which great hopes 
were indulged. Accordingly Sir John 
Child, in 1685, addressed a letter to 
the Barcalong, or Prime Minister of 
Siam, explaining the difference be- 
tween the Company’s servants and 
Private-traders concerning which some 
misunderstandings had arisen. Ano- 
ther letter was afterwards addressed 
to the King. It was observed that 
this Prince was favourable towards 
foreigners, and that Siam was a port 
of considerable commerce ; and there- 
fore the Company’s former losses were 
to be attributed to mismanagement, 
and the malignity of the prime minister, 
Constantine Phaulkon, an Italian- 

In 1687, an insurrection of the Ma- 
cassars took place at Siam, by which 
the country was thrown into confusion, 
and the Prime Minister narrowly es- 
caped. The Macassarese were all de- 
stroyed. The Company’s losses arising 
out of the troubles, as appears from a 
letter from the President of Fort St. 
George to the King of Siam, dated in 
1687, amounted to £65,000, for which 
satisfaction was demanded, or war 
would be declared. The next year 
there was a massacre at Siam. The 
Company were also advised that six 
French men of war, with 1,400 sol- 
diers, had arrived to assist the King, 
and that Constantine Phaulkon had 
been made a Count of France. 

In 1705, the Governor of Fort St. 
George addressed a letter to the King 
of Siam, desiring a renewal of former 
friendship, which had been interrupted 
by the ambitious minister. In 1712, 
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the Barcalong invited the English to 
make a settlement, and ollered a eoul, 
the same as had been granted to the 
Dutch. It was stated that the Siam 
trade was advantageous to Japan, as 
the Siamese carry silver yearly to pur- 
chase 4 or 5,000 chests of coffee. At 
this time, however, Siam appears to 
have been in a state of internal dis- 
order, and to have continued so for 
many years afterwards. 

With Cochin-China, though an un- 
successful effort was made by the 
English at Japan, in 1619, which ended 
in the massacre of the factors, yet sub- 
sequently the attempts at trade have 
either been more regularly conducted 
than at other places we have previous- 
ly mentioned, or the accounts that 
have been left are more minute, and 
abound with more copious and inte- 
resting details respecting the geography, 
manners and customs of the country. 
We shall endeavour to condense and 
blend the particulars contained in the 
narrative of Mr. Chajiman,* who was 
deputed in 177d to conduct two Co- 
chin-Chinese Mandarinsf of high rank 
to their native country, and was charged 
to endeavour at opening a commer- 
cial intercourse with that kingdom; 
those furnished by Mr. Roberts,:|; in 
the report of his unsuccessful mission 
in 1804; and various details gleaned 
from Mr. Barrow’s Voyage to Cochin- 
China, made in the year 1793. 

Previously, however, we will observe 
that the commerce of Cochin-China 
in former times would appear to have 
been very considerable. The writer 
last named, refers to an account given 

* Appendix to Report, p. 326. Besides this 
account, a statement of the transaction ispub* 
lished in the Asiatic Annual Register for I80l. 
Mr, Hastings, the Gov.-General, has been blamed 
for selecting this gentleman, who was connected 
with the mercantile firm ihat supplied themer> 
chandize he took out. The entrusting a commis- 
siou of ibis nature to a merchant, a character 
held in low esteem in Cochin China, is supposed 
to have caused the failure of the mission. 

t This word IS of European origin. It is formed 
froiathe Portuguese verb Mandar, to command. 
Quart IS the appellation given by the Chinese, the 
Cochin-Chinese, and Tonquinese, to persons in 
authority. 

t App. to Report, p. 350 . 


in the extraordinary piratical voyage 
of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto,* w'ho 
sailed for India in 1537, of the pro- 
ceedings of his comrade, Antonio de 
Faria, along the coast of Cochin-China. 
“ After passing Pulo Campello, an is- 
land in 14 deg. 20 min., they came,” 
says he, “ to Pulo Capas, where a fleet 
of forty great junks, of two or three 
decks a-piece, was seen in the river 
Boralho (Varella in the maps), which 
Faria had sent to discover ; and after 
that another fleet, seeming 2,000 sail, 
great and small, and a walled town of 
some 10,000 houses.” And it is said 
that just before the late rebellion in 
Cochin-China, 200 Chinese junks 
traded annually to Fai-foo, which in 
all probability was the walled town 
of Faria. Governor Hastings, in his 
minute to the Council, March 1770, 
states he is informed “ that 70 or 80 
junks resort to the single port of Tu- 
ron in one season, and that the trade 
is the chief support of the town of 
Macao.” 

The internal disorders of the king- 
dom, however, entirely interrupted 
agriculture as well as commerce, and 
rendered a trade with this unfortu- 
nate country an object of little im- 
portance to any nation. On Mr. 
Chapman’s arrival at Fai-foo he found 
it had been recently destroyed by the 
usurper. “We were surprised,” says 
he, “ to find the recent ruins of a large 
city, the streets laid out on a regular 
plan, paved with flat stone, and well- 
built brick houses on each side. But, 
alas ! there was now little more re- 
maining than the outward walls, with- 
in which, in a few places, you might 
behold a wretch, who formerly was 
the possessor of a palace, sheltering 
himself from the weather in a misera- 
ble hut of straw and bamboos.” In 
1793, a few Chinese junks that an- 

* The reputation of this writer has suffered so 
much, from his indulging in the prevalent humour 
of that age of embellishing the relation of adven- 
tures so as to create astonishment, that we must 
be cautious in giving credit to him, except re- 
garding transactions wherein he was himself 
concerned, in which he is reckoned a very exact, 
and candid writer. 
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nually arrived at Fai-foo, an accidental 
neutrsd ship, or English under neutral 
colours from Europe, and one or two 
country ships from India, with as many 
Portuguese from Macao, freighted with 
the refuse of goods sent out to the 
China market, constituted the extent 
of the trade of Cochin-China. The 
condition of the country was after- 
wards much improved by the judicious 
measures of the lawful sovereign, 
Caung-shung, who seems, from Mr. 
Barrow’s statement, to have been a 
second Alfred or Peter the Great. 

In 1627, the residency of Batavia 
report to the Court, that the inter- 
course between Cochin-China and 
China was uncontrolled. They detail 
some information received from Nau- 
kadars (captains of vessels) lately from 
China, respecting the eligibility of set- 
tling a factory in Cochin-China, in 
preference to any other station on the 
Chinese borders. Nothing, however, 
appears to have been accomplished till 
1695, when the Madras Government 
sent Thomas Bowyear as supracargo 
of the ship Dolphin, to Cochin-China, 
with instructions to request commer- 
cial privileges from the Emperor. Mr. 
Bowyear’s letter represents various 
obstructions to trade which foreigners 
were there subjected to, arising out of 
the arbitrary character of the govern, 
ment. He was compelled by them to 
unload his export cargo, and delayed 
a whole season. The Dutch, who had 
formerly enjoyed trade here, had been 
expelled since the year 1650, in con- 
sequence of a quarrel with the King, 
who ordered their factory to be des- 
troyed. After continuing some time, 
Bowyear obtained permission to hire a 
factory at Foy-foe (Fai-foo), and to 
come again and trade another year ; 
but did not get liberty to establish a 
factory, which was the object of his 
mission. It would appear, however, 
that the object was at length gained ; 
for this year the Government of Fort 
St. George, in obedience to orders 
from the Court of Directors, withdrew 
tlie factory at Tonquin, in consequence 


of the establishment of one in Cochin- 
China ; the two countries being now 
at war, the two factories were incom- 
patible : no European being permitted 
to trade with Cochin-China who 
traded at Tonquin. 

The situation of Cochin-China 
(called by the natives Anam, or An- 
nan, a term which also comprehends 
Tonquin and Chxampa,) is peculiarly 
adapted for commerce. It has a large 
extent of coast of its own, and is 
within five days’ sail of Canton. Op- 
posite to it lay the Philippines ; Borneo, 
the Molucca and Banda Islands are a 
few degrees to the south-east, with 
Siam and Malacca to the westward. 
It possesses many excellent harbours ; 
and the peninsular promontory of Tu- 
ron (or Hansan) is to Cochin-China 
what Gibraltar is to Spain ; with this 
difference in favour of the former, 
that to its impregnability it adds the 
very important advantiige of a con- 
venient port and harbour, sheltered 
from all winds, at all seasons of the 
year, with every requisite for a grand 
naval station, and capable of being 
rendered perfectly defensible by a 
handful of men. 

These extraordinary local advan- 
tages have always allured the French, 
who in 1787 concluded a treaty and 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
the then dethroned monarch ofCochin- 
China, by which the latter “ ceded in 
perpetuity to his most Christian Ma- 
jesty, his heirs and successors, the port 
and territory of Han-san (bay of Tu- 
ron and the peninsula), and the ad- 
jacent Islands from Fai-fo on the south 
to Hai-wen on the north.” 

The benefits represented as accruing 
from a trade with that country, are the 
extending the sale of Europe com- 
modities ; such as iron, lead, copper, 
cutlery, glass-ware, broad-cloth, cam- 
blets, Manchester cottons, naval and 
military stores, opium, with various 
manufactures of Bengal to the Cochin- 
Chinese, but more particularly to the 
Chinese junks ; and procuring returns 
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in gold, silver, pepper, cinnamon,* 
cassia, elephants’ teeth, aquila-wood, 
gum lac, gamboge, indigo, cotton, and 
raw silk. It has been asserted that 
articles of British produce, when car- 
ried to the ports of Cochin-China, 
have been disposed of at an advance 
of from twenty to thirty per cent., and 
their value paid for in ingots of silver. 

The political as well as commercial 
advantages attending a settlement and 
trade at Cochia-China are yet more 
enhanced, by the consideration that 
should any accident derange our inter- 
course with China, which is by no 
means an improbable speculation, 
should any interference with the Com- 
pany’s privileges of exclusive trade 
with that country be sanctioned by the 
Legislature, the former is the only place 
to which we could resort to enable us 
to carry on the Chinese trade with 
security and profit. But the causes 
which have hither frustrated our en- 
deavours to form a commercial con- 
nection with Cochin-China still, in a 
great measure, continue to operate. 
The French and Portuguese keep up 
their relations with the Government, 
and are not scrupulous as to the means 
they employ to exclude competitors. 
In 1807, Lieut. Ross was sent to the 
coast of Cochin-China to survey the 
Paracels, and entrusted with a very 
friendly letter to the King ; but he ex- 
perienced the most inhospitable treat- 
ment. By subsequent information, the 
prejudices which exist against the 
English were found to be inveterate, 
and to have been created by the scan- 
dalous misrepresentaiions of the Por- 
tuguese. Perhaps a still greater ob- 
stacle is the indifference of the Go- 
vernment to foreign commerce. We 
must not assume this aversion to arise 
from mere caprice, or to be so absurd 
as too many are apt to suppose it. To 
encourage foreign trade is not the po- 
licy of every nation. Neither the an- 
cient Egyptians, nor the Indians, as 

* The cinnamon of Cochin-China is of a coarse 
grain, and strong pungent flavour, though it is 
(referred by the Chinese to that from Ceylon. 


Adam Smith remarks, any more than 
the Chinese, people of great wealth 
and civilization, encouraged commerce 
with other States, but derived their 
great opulence from their inland na- 
vigation. For this mode of traffic, 
Cochin-China is singularly well adapt- 
ed : “ it is intersected by rivers, which 
though not large enough to admit 
vessels of great burthen, yet are ex- 
ceedingly well calculated for promot- 
ing inland commerce.” 

When Mr. Chapman visited this 
country, it was almost entirely sub- 
dued by the usurper Ignaack (or Yin- 
yac), formerly a wealthy merchant who 
traded extensively with China and Ja- 
pan.* He treated him with civility, 
and condescended to explain to him 
the causes of his elevation. His state- 
ment was in the accustomed style in 
such cases : setting forth “ that the 
late King and his Ministers, having by 
their oppressions starved the people, it 
had pleased God to make him the 
instrument of their deliverance, and to 
raise him to the throne,” &c. In his 
subsequent audience, Mr. Chapman ad- 
dressed the King de facto, telling him 
that he was a servant of the English 
Government in Bengal, from w'hence 
he was deputed to settle a commercial 
and friendly intercourse with Cochin- 
China. The King replied, “ that the 
fame of the English exploits at sea had 
reached him, and that he had heard 
they exceeded all other nations in the 
number of their ships, and excelled in 
the management of them; but they 
made an ill use of the advantage : for 
he had also been informed that they 
indiscriminately attacked and plunder- 
ed whatsoever vessels they met with ; 
that he was very willing to permit the 
English to trade to his ports, and 
hoped that they in return would not 
molest his galleys.” To this Mr. Chap- 
man replied, “ that the first part of 
his information, respecting the power 
of the English at sea, was strictly true ; 

* He and his brother, Quang-tung divided the 
kingdoms of Cochin-China, and Toiiquin, bc- 
vreen thcm> Ym-yac died in 1793 . 
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but the latter was absolutely false, and 
must have been insinuated to him by 
those who were jealous of our pros- 
perity, and wfehed to give him an un- 
favourable and unjust opinion of us. 
That the English were at the present 
time at peace with all foreign nations ; 
that their ships resorted to almost all 
the ports in the known world, where 
their merchants were renowned for 
their probity, and the fairness of their 
dealings.” Subsequently, Ignaack made 
great professions of his good in- 
tentions towards the English, and of 
his desire to procure their friendship. 
The object of this man, however, was 
to gmn their assistance in his designs 
of conquest and aggrandizement, which 
he disclosed to Mr. Chapman, namely, 
to subdue the kingdom of Cambodia, 
with the whole peninsula, as far as 
Siam, and the provinces to the north, 
then in the hands of the Tonquinese. 
Mr. Chapman’s mission was terminated 
in a very disagreeable manner, by a 
treacherous attack of the Tonquinese 
at Hue* (the capital of Cochin-China, 
but then in their hands), which he had 
been prevailed upon to visit for the 
purposes of trade. 

In the year 1803, a mission had been 
despatched by the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors, with a view 
to oj)en a commercial intercourse with 
Cochin-China, under the conduct of 
Mr. Lance ; but that gentleman being 
taken ill, Mr. Roberts, one of the Su- 
pracargoes at Canton, under his com- 
mission proceeded to Turon Bay, and 
commenced correspondence with the 
restored sovereign, Caung-shung, whom 
he found completely surrounded by 
Frenchmen. Through their influence, 
it is supposed, the mission was unsuc- 
cessful. To the same cause, and the 
contrivances of the Portuguese, the 
fiulure of this gentleman’s second mis- 

* The miseries of this unhappy country may 
he estimated by the fact stated by Mr. C., that 
at this piaccy though better supplied with pro> 
Tisions than any other, human flesh was pubhclr 
sold in the market. War, famine, and pestilence 
had destro>cd one-iuif of the inhabitants of the 
country. 


sion in 1804 was ascribed, the recep- 
tion of which was less favourable than 
the former. In his despatch to the 
Marquess Wellesley, the Governor- 
General, he observes, “ My reception 
at the Court of Cochin-China has been 
extremely diiferent from what I had 
reason to expect ; and such as, I fear, 
will entirely frustrate the intentions of 
the Honorable Company of forming 
a friendly connection with that coun- 
try.” In the course of his negocia- 
tions with the King and his Ministers, 
many professions of friendship were 
made ; and the King declared he was 
willing to receive English vessels on 
the same terms as those of other na- 
tions. But every measure for securing 
the trade from inconveniences, and the 
allowing of a resident at Cochin-China, 
were positively rejected. Mr. Roberts 
observes, “ after a full and attentive 
consideration of every part of his Ma- 
jesty’s conduct, it appears, as far as my 
judgment will enable me to decide, to 
have evinced from the first a determi- 
nation to decline any connection with 
the English nation.” 

The last record of the Company’s 
intercourse with Cochin-China, is in 
the year 1808, when the Bengal Go- 
vernment applied to the King by letter 
to procure payment for some timber 
furnished him by Messrs. Abbott and 
Maitland, merchants of Madras : but 
this application, though repeated, 
proved ineffectual. 

Should the improved condition of 
Cochin-China, and a change of senti- 
ment in the Government towards us, 
open more favourable prospects of con- 
nection with that country j the resem- 
blance between the natives and the 
Chinese in character, habits, and opi- 
nions, especially in the contempt en- 
tertained for merchants generally, sug- 
gests the propriety of placing the trade 
under the same sort of restraint as that 
with China. Mr. Barrow says, “ How 
much soever the monopolizing system 
of the East-India Company may be 
deprecated, and the wisdom of that 
policy doubted, which prohibits English 
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ships from doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope, whilst those under the flags of 
every other nation profit bj- such re- 
striction, I am decidedly of opinion 
that the trade to China and Cochin- 
China ought never to be thrown open 
to indhidiial merchants.” 

Tonquin is situated at the bottom of 
a large gulph, and adjoins Cochin-China 
on the south, and China on the north 
or north-east. When the Tartars pos- 
sessed themselves of China, the wes- 
tern provinces of that empire threw 
off their dependence, and founded the 
kingdoms of Tonquin and Cochin- 
China. The aboriginal inhabitants, cal- 
led Moys, retired to the mountains^ 
which they still inhabit. They lue re- 
presented as a savage race, Idack, and 
in features resembling the Caifres. The 
Tonquinese were almost continuaily 
engaged in war with the Cochin-Clii- 
nese, so that the frontiers of the two 
kingdoms are not always exactly de- 
fined, though the river Snngen appears 
to be the natural boundary. Uiton tlic 
revolution in the latter country, the 
family of Ignaaek divided the two 
kingdoms between them. The fluctu- 
ating state of affairs in Tonquin pro- 
bably prevented the Company from 
trading there very earl}-.* The first 
record is in the year 1671, when the 
Court approved of settling a factory 
in Tonquin, if it could be accomplish- 
ed. According to extracts from a re- 
gister of the first factory in 16/2, the 
trade was exposed to great incon- 
veniences ; the Government was averse 
to it ; and, in short, the factory was 
found too expensive to be supported 
without a trade to Japan, for which 
large investments of silk were neces- 
sary, which article constituted the main 
trade of the Dutch, who had rcsi.led 
at Tonquin for forty 3'cars. In 16/3, 
some Portuguese Padrees were threat- 
ened with torture. The King and 
Prince of Tonquin were at this time 

* The obstinate attachment of the natives of 
Tonquin to their own manm r of livn.t;, is one of 
the reasons assigned why the Portuguese were 
prevented from settling there, even when tbc»r 
power was at its height in the East. 
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described as covetous and lascivious, 
neglecting government and distressing 
commerce. Next year there was an 
insurrection of the soldiery, which was 
not quelled till they had put to death 
the King’s brother and one of his Mi- 
nisters in a very barbarous manner, and 
obtained from the King’s treasury 
;6400,000. For the aforegoing reasons, 
it was resolved to withdraw Tonquin 
factory; and in 16/9 it was reported 
that the Dutch talked of leaving the 
place ; silk, their staple article of traf- 
fic, being so dear, that no profit could 
be got upon it at Japan.* It was dis- 
covered that the King possessed little 
authorit} in the country ; and Mr. 
Chapman states, in the narrative be- 
fore 'pioted, that the whole power of 
the Government, since the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, had fallen into 
the hands of the general. Mention is 
made in a letter, dated 1676, of a person 
named Tecketn, who governed Ton- 
qnin independent of the King. In 
1081, the countr}' is represented as 
tributary to China, and the trade in so 
bad a state, as to be not worth con- 
tinuing. Next year tliore was a fa- 
mine, which destroyed a fifth part of 
the population. The King also died, 
and his successor manifested the same 
repugnance to trade with foreigners : 
he refused to mediate in favour of the 
English with the Eir.peror of Japan; 
and nearly excluded the Dutch, owing 
to some error in a letter to him. The 
King again threatened to turn the 
Dutch out of his dominions in 1684, 
in consequence of their conduct at 
Bantam. The Tonquinese are repre- 
sented to be actuated by a peculiar an- 
tipathy to the Christian religion. In 
1694 they burned an English flag for 
ha\ing a cross in it, and this circum- 
stance produced a dispute with the 

* The trade between thcTonqumese aiidDutch 
was first interrupted in thejear I6i^4, and their 
factories withdrawn, but resettled at the request 
of the King, q he\ weic continued, not without 
some disputes between the two nations, foi about 
forty jcars, when they were entirely withdrawn, 
and the trade caincd on only by slnps sent 
thither occasionally, and no encouragement w'a» 
given them to settle agaai in the same man- 
ner as formerly. 
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Governor of Hien. The Portuguese 
were much persecuted the same year 
on account of their religion ; and a 
chest of crucifixes having been seixed, 
the Padrees were expelled the king- 
dom. War ensuing between Tonquin 
and Cochin-China, the factory was 
withdrawn in 1696, as before stated, 
trade with the two countries being in- 
compatible ; and, owing to the distract- 
ed state of the country, was never re- 
established. 

In the year 1778, an effort was made 
by Mr. Chapman, when he visited Co- 
chin-China, to establish a commercial 
intercourse with Tonquin. “ On my 
arrival on board the Amazon,” says he, 
‘‘ I was visited by a Portuguese mer- 
chant just come from Hue. He told 
me, he was charged with a verbal invi- 
tation to me from tire Tonquinese 
Viceroy, to proceed thither and dispose 
of any articles of trade we miglit have 
remaining. Having previously dis- 
patched my writer and Mr. Moniz with 
a letter to the Tonquinese Mandarin, 
requesting his favour, and hearing there 
was but a small depth of water upon 
the bar of the Hue river, I proposed 
to the commander of the Jenny to go 
in his vessel, which might give hint an 
opportunity of disposing of his invest- 
ment. He consented ; and leaving the 
Amazon inTaronBay,! embarked with 
Mr. Bayard the 18th August. We an- 
chored in the bay of Chimay, which 
is the boundary of the Tonquinese pos- 
aessions ; here I was met by my writer, 
accompanied by a Mandarin, named 
Ong-ta-hia, with an answer to my let* 
ter, containing the permission of the 
Viceroy to proceed to Hue. Two days 
afterwards I proceeded up to the town. 
Towards the sea the land was sandy 
and barren : but on advancing, the 
icene gradually changed ; the lands 
put on every appearance of fertility, 
and we saw the husbandmen on the 
banks busied in cultivation. Abreast 
of the town, twenty-five Chinese junks 
were at anchor ; innumerable country 
boats were passing and repassing, and 
the shore was thronged with people. 
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We landed at Ong-ta-hia’s house ; it 
was the resort of the Chinese, as his 
office consisted in reporting the arrival 
of their junks, and procuring them 
their clearances. The next day we vi- 
sited the Viceroy. He resided at the 
palace of the Engs of Cochin-China, 
six miles higher up the river than the 
town I landed at. The palace deserved 
the name of a good lowmr-rooraed 
house. The building was laid out in 
spacious verandahs and private rooms. 
In one of the verandahs I was intro- 
duced to the Viceroy. I found him 
swinging in a net hammock, extended 
between one of the pillars and the wain- 
scot of the inner apartments. He was 
a venerable old man, about sixty years 
of age, silver beard, and most engaging 
manners. His dress was plain and sim- 
ple, consisting of a loose gown of 
black glazed linen, with large sleeves, 
and black silk cap, and sandals on his 
feet. I acquainted him with my busi- 
ness in Cochin-China,rauch in the same 
terms I had made use of to Ignaack. I 
then requested he would receive the 
present I brought him as a small token 
of my respect. Ho then descended 
from his net, and seated himself upon 
the ground. He approved of my pro- 
posal to form a commercial intercourse 
with his nation, and would promote it 
all in his power. He then inquired 
several particulars respecting the na- 
tion I belonged to, as our force by sea 
and land, our commerce, customs, and 
religion. After a renewal of his pro- 
fessions of friendship and regard, we 
stood up to depart : he ordered all the 
Mandarins who were with him to at- 
tend me to the General’s, to whom it 
was necessary, he said, I should make 
a visit whenever I came to him. At- 
tended by a numerous train of Man- 
darins, who marched before and behind 
us in ranks, we presented ourselves 
at the gates of Quan-jam-quen, who is 
an eunuch, and Commander-in-chief 
of the fleet and army. Half an hour 
elapsed ere we were ushered into a 
large hall ; we seated ourselves upon 
some chairs placed for us before a rat- 
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tan screen, from behind which a shrill 
voice called our attention to the ob- 
ject of our visit. He did not, however, 
become visible till the common ques- 
tions were passed, and I had acquainted 
him with the reasons of my coming to 
Cochin-China. The screen was then 
turned up, and a glimmering light, dif- 
fused from a small waxen taper, dis- 
closed to our view, not the delicate 
form of a woman the sound had con- 
veyed the idea of, but that of a mon- 
ster disgustful and horrible to behold. 
He was sitting in a kind of boarded 
shrine, in form like a clothes-press. 
He was "short- in stature, which was, 
however, amply made up to him in 
bulk ; and I may venture to affirm he 
measured an ell over the shoulders. 
He hardly appeared civil, and received 
my present with indifl'erence.” After 
the lapse of a month, the civilities he 
e.xperieiiced at first began to abate, 
chiefly from his inability to satisfy the 
rapacity of Ong-ta-hea, the particular 
agent of the eunuch, and the unwil- 
lingness of Ong-ta-hia to discharge the 
amount of the purchases he had made 
from them. The Chinese residents! 
too, were encouraged to harass them. 
“ They represented to the Mandarins 
that the English were come to deprive 
them of their country, and invented a 
number of falsities, the most absurd 
and groundless. My house was per- 
petually filled with Mandarins, sent to 
hear and adjust these fabricated grie- 
vances, from whence there w as no other 
way of dislodging them than by presents > 
this in the end proved only an induce- 
ment for fresh parties to visit me, and 
something or other was daily devised 
to give "me trouble. I avoided every 
thing I could that might tend to alter- 
cation. When I represented my case 
to the Viceroy, he referred me to the 
eunuch, whose province it was to ad- 
just all these differences, and an accu- 
mulation of injuries and insults was all 
I could procure from him.” At length 
Mr. Chapman heard that the King of 
Tonquin, instigated by the eunuch, 
had ordered the seizure of his vessel. 


and but for their instant flight their 
lives would have been lost. In their 
passage down the river they were at- 
tacked, in the most determined man- 
ner, by the Tonquinese; fire-boats were 
prepared to burn the vessel, and bat- 
teries erected on the shore to prevent 
their escape. They at length efi’ected 
their escape with some loss ; and thus 
ended our intercourse with Tonquin. 

The kingdom of Pegu is at present 
subsidiary to the Burmahs, a very ex- 
tensive and powerful empire, which 
adjoins the territories of the Company, 
and stretches along the eastern coast 
of the bay of Bengal. In the year 
I7.i7, the Pegu Government became 
extinct, by the surrender of the capi- 
tal to the King of Ava, to whom the 
King of Pegu had been compelled to 
do homage, after hostilities had been 
carried on between them, with various 
success, for many years. 

The Company appear to have had 
commercial relations with Pegu before 
the year 1650, when their factory was 
withdrawn.* In 1095, it was strongly 
recommended as a place convenient for 
building and repairing ships, and pro- 
ductive of saltpetre; but the King 
would not permit the manufacture of 
it. In 1730, the Governor of Fort 
St. George addressed a letter to the 
King of Pegu’s Vizier, requesting res- 
toration of ancient privileges, but de- 
siring also satisfaction for a ship that 
had been seized, which it appeared had 
been the occasion of a rupture. In 
1752, the French obtained the grant 
of a factory at Pegu, which was then 
at war with Ava, and tried immediately 
to get the English excluded, though 
without success. 

At Ava the Company had anciently 
a factory, but the trade proving un- 
profitable, it was withdrawn. In 1681, 
they negociated for a trade ; but th« 
King, though he gave encouragement, 

• At an early period, the Poitugnesa had ob- 
tained a great influence and footing in Pegn, from 
their having assisted the King against the Siam- 
ese, A general massacre of this nation took 
place, afterwards, in city and country through- 
out the Pegu territonea. 
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declined to grant particular privileges. 
In 1695, the Government of Fort St. 
George requested leave to send a fac- 
tor to reside at Sedan, with permission 
to build ships ; and also demanded the 
restoration of a ship and cargo, which 
had been detained, and of all ca[>turcs. 
This mission partly succeeded, and 
the Compan}’ had for many \ears a 
factory at Sedan, which was burnt to 
the ground on the 13th November, 
1744 , when the Peguers overran Ava, 
massacreing many of the Burmahs. 
The Company’s trade was not re-es- 
tablished till 1753 , when a settlement 
was formed on the island of Negrais, 
at the mouth of the great Burmah 
river. In 1757, Ensign Lister was sent 
to Ava on an embassy to the King, 
and the island obtainctl from him by 
cession to the Company, who fortified 
their factory; but in 1759 their ser- 
vants, European as w ell as native, were 
treacherously attacked by th.e Bur- 
mahs, and barbarously murdered or 
made prisoners. These people are re- 
presented as deceitful anti perfidious, 
and such universal liars, that it is im- 
possible to place reliance ujton any 
thing they say.* In 1760, Capt. Alves 
was sent on a mission, with presents to 
the King, and procured the release of 

* Cox’S Journal of a Residence in the Burm- 
han Empire, p. 3S5. 


the European prisoners, and permis- 
sion to take away the Company’s tim- 
bers; but the Eng would grant no 
more. 

In consequence of an intercourse 
having been opened with Ava by Capt. 
Symes, in 1795, Capt. Cox was sent 
there as the Company’s Resident in 
1 798 ; but the hopes formed from the 
attention paid to the former were 
completely disappointed. Capt. Cox 
was treated with the greatest neglect 
by that haughty nation, “ as the agent 
of a subordinate or supplicant State 
ami he observes,* “ it is a farce to talk 
of treaties with this people in the pre- 
sent state of their information, for 
their ignorance of their real interests 
is only to be equalleil by their pride 
and presumption; and unless I can 
o[icn their eyes to their own interests 
in the first instance, and impress them 
with a respectful awe of the English 
power in the second, my remaining 
here will only expose the British cha- 
racter to degradation, and subject my 
employers to unnecessary expense.” 
Capt Cox left Amerapoorah, having 
failed in the object of his mission, and 
died on his return. 

* Cox*s JouoKil of a Residence in the liurm- 
han Empire, pp. 57 , ss, 

( Seciion III., comprehending China 
and Japan, in our ne.vt.J 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
CHARLES BARTON BURR, C.B. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : The attention which you have 
been pleased to pay, in your ailmirable 
work, to the Biography of men emi- 
nent for their services in India, encou- 
rages me to offer you the following 
memoir of an officer, w ho, I trust, may 
be considered as adding to the number 
of them, 

1 am, &c. A. — Z. 

LlEfT.-Cor.OXEL CilAEIE.S BaETON 
Buee, of the Seventh Regiment N.I., 


died May 20, 1821, after a short but 
severe illness, which he bore with that 
serenity of mind which was one of the 
predominating features of his charac- 
ter, during the active varieties of his 
honourable and distinguished life. Na- 
ture had endowed him with talents of 
a superior, order, which he rendered 
conspicuous by an unceasing and suc- 
cessful display of them, in the dis- 
charge of the many important duties 
connected with his professional cha- 
racter. This appears, -from his having 
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been selected, at an early period of his 
military career, to act in stations of 
high trust and acknowledged conse- 
quence, whose duties he discharged 
with great ability, and the most un- 
blemished integrity. Nor would it 
be doing justice to his memory, if 
the warmth of his heart, the ten- 
derness of his disposition, the gene- 
rosity of his nature were to be omit- 
ted, which, with all their confede- 
rate qualities, rendered him beloved 
through life, and lamented in death. 
He was interred with military honours, 
the soldiery of his battalion volunteer- 
ing, from a general feeling of mournful 
respect and attachment, to attend his 
remains to the grave. The gentlemen 
resident at the station where he died, 
and its near vicinity, have entered into 
a subscription to erect a sepulchral 
monument, as a memorial of their re- 
gard while he lived, as well as of the 
regret they feel for his loss, now he is 
no more. 

He was born at Bombay, on the 9th 
of November 1774. His father, New- 
ton Barton Burr, had attained the 
rank of Major in the Hon. Company’s 
Artillery, in which, while pursuing his 
professional studies at the Royal Aca- 
demy at Woolwich, under the late 
eminent Professor Muller, he had ac- 
cepted a commission, in common with 
some other cadets of that Institution, 
the Company having about that pe- 
riod made application to His Majesty 
to that effect. The great grandfather 
of Lieut.-Col. Burr had come over 
from Holland, where he possessed 
property (a portion of which de- 
scended to his son) to inherit large es- 
tates, to which he had succeeded, and 
which occasioned his naturalization in 
England. His son,Mr. FrederickBurr, 
married Miss Barton, daughter of Col. 
Barton, nephew of the immortal Sir 
Isaac Newton, through his sister, who 
married Major Burton, of Northamp- 
tonshire. Consequently on his father’s 
side, Lieut. Col. Burr had the honour 
to trace the most direct and probably 
the nearest e:tisting descent from that 


great man, being his great, great-grand 
nephew ; while on his mother’s, she 
being a sister of Sir Henry Cosby, he 
is enabled to lay claim to an imme- 
diate consanguinity and connection 
with some of the most ancient and 
noble families in the united realm. 

Lieut. Col. Burr’s father dying dur- 
ing the infancy of his son, the latter 
was appointed a minor cadet on the 
Bombay Establishment (such an Insti- 
tution existing at that time at all 
the British Presidencies in India), and 
thus became provisionally provided for 
in the Army. 

In consequence of this appointment, 
he was educated for the military pro- 
fession, and, after a few years’ instruc- 
tion in England, soon after the con- 
clusion of the American War, pro- 
ceeded to the South of France, where 
he was placed at the Royal Military 
College of Soreze, in Languedoc ; a 
noble Institution, under the superin- 
tendence of the Benedictine Order; 
situated at the foot of the Cevennes, 
and close to the famous basin of St. 
Ferriole, whence the great canal of 
Languedoc is supplied. At this prince- 
ly Institution, at which the then Prince 
Royal of Savoy and Carignan was at 
tliat time receiving his education, he 
remained till a few months before his 
return to England. Some time after- 
wards, and while actually preparing to 
proceed to India, in virtue of his ori- 
ginal military apiiointment, the whole 
of the minor cadets were unexpect- 
edly struck off, which occasioned his 
purchasing a commission in His Majes- 
ty’s 4Ist regiment. At that time, the 
Regency Bill being under discussion, a 
considerable delay took place in expe- 
diting the commission, during which, 
the Court of Directors having decided 
on sending out a number of cadets to 
India, he obtained a nomination in the 
list for Bombay, and consequently with- 
drew the money which had been paid 
for his commission in His Majesty’s 
service. 

He left England early in April 1789, 
and soon after his arrival at Bombay, an 
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expedition being contemplated against 
the pirates of Western India, who at 
that time occupied the Southern Con- 
can in great force, he volunteered for 
that service. The expedition, how- 
ever, was never sent : for just at that 
time, the celebrated Tippoo Sultan, 
having made an attack on the lines of 
Travancore, a strong detachment of 
the Bombay army, under the command 
of the late Major-General Hartley, left 
the Presidency for Cranganore ; when 
he again volunteered with the Grena- 
dier battalion. Before the expedition 
sailed, however, he was promoted to 
anEnsigney in the 1st European Regi- 
ment, which did not proceed on ser- 
vice till the end of the year : when, 
being assembled at Tcllicherry early in 
December, it composed a part of the 
field force at that time collecting in 
Malabar under the immediate orders of 
our then Governor and Commander-in- 
chief, Major-General Sir Robert Aber- 
crombie. This gallant officer imme- 
diately proceeded against Cananorc, 
the head-quarters of the Sultan’s 
forces in that quarter. On the storm 
and fall of the surrounding positions, 
the whole of the troops within the 
fortress laid down their arms, to the 
number of near six thousand men. 
After this event, and the capture of 
some forts of minor importance to the 
southward, in which service Ensign 
Burr had the good fortune to be em- 
ployed, the whole army were occupied, 
lor a considerable time, in endeavour- 
ing to open a communication with the 
Sultan’s capital, through the Coorga 
country. This, however, notwithstand- 
ing the extraordinary exertions they 
made, they were not able to ef- 
fect, as the retreat of Lord Corn- 
wallis with the combined Bengal and 
Madras Army from the enemy’s capi- 
tal, obliged die Bombay Division to 
return to Malabar, after having reached 
Periapatam. As many of the sick and 
stores were left at that place. Ensign 
Burr, who was at the time ill of a vio- 
lent fever, had a most narrow escape 
of falling into the hands of the enemy. 


He was left upon the ground, and with 
great difficulty succeeded, on the ensu- 
ing day, by avoiding the route the army 
had taken, and going across through 
the jungly Icountrj', in overtaking it, 
while in full retreat to its former posi- 
tions in Malabar. He had, however, 
the satisfaction of saving the whole of 
his baggage, though most of that of the 
army was lost. 

It was during the latter part of this 
campmgn that Burr (having been inter- 
mediately promoted to a Lieutenancy) 
had the honour of being offered, though 
the junior officer of the corps, the 
command of theGrenacUer company of 
the 2d battalion of Native Infantry, to 
exchange from the 1st Bombay Regt., 
in the light company of which corps 
he had been placed as an Ensign. 
This flattering compliment he natu- 
rally accepted, and accompanied his 
new corps to Seringapatam on the 
succeeding campaign, where it had 
the honour of supporting his old regi- 
ment in the distinguished part it bore in 
the action of the 22d of February, ex- 
posed to the severe cannonade of the 
fort, and the fire of the army to which 
it was opposed without. This action 
was followed, on the succeeding morn- 
ing, by a suspension of hostilities, which 
led to the Partition Treaty of 1792, 
the consequent evacuation of Mysore, 
and the return of the Bombay Army to 
Malabar, where his corps was employed, 
immediately after the monsoon, against 
the Noorganaad Rajah. This petty 
prince falling into our hands, Lieut. 
Burr was selected to guard him ; and 
after the death of his prisoner, was 
appointed to accompany his successor 
in a tour he made to a neighbouring 
district, for the performance of some 
religious ceremonies, rendered neces- 
sary by recent events. Some time after 
this, his corps was again actively em- 
ployed, and continued, till the conclu- 
sion of 1794 , serving in the interior of 
Malabar against the disaffected Rajahs 
and Moplahs, and fugitive Poligar 
chiefs, w’ho had sought refuge from 
Tippoo’s commanders within the fron- 
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tier of the Company’s districts in the 
Anamulla woods. 

At the close of 1795, Lieut. Burr 
was appointed to the Garrison Staff at 
Polgatcherry, in which situation he 
remained till his promotion to a com- 
pany in 1800, idtimately succeeding to 
the command of that fortress. During 
the then recent hostilities with the Sul- 
tan of Mysore, he had been entrusted 
with the negotiations which it was 
deemed advisable at that time to en- 
courage with the Polyghar Princes on 
the Sultan’s frontiers, and succeeded 
in establishing with them the most 
amicable relations and co-operation, 
and direct communication through the 
enemy’s country with our own districts 
in the Carnatic. 

On his promotion to a company, 
being also honoured with the appoint- 
ment of Aid-de-camp to the Com- 
manding officer of the forces, he set 
out for the Presidency of Bombay; 
but the monsoon had set in, and the 
ship on board of which he had em- 
barked at Mangalore was wrecked. 
He was consequently obliged to pro- 
ceed to Goa, from whence he ef- 
fected his passage to the Presi- 
dency about the end of August. — 
Soon after his arrival, an expedi- 
tion being under orders for Egypt, he 
obtained permission to accompany' the 
1st battalion of his regiment, in com- 
mand of its light Company. Before it 
sailed, however, he was nominated to 
an appointment on the Staff of the expe- 
dition, in consequence, as he was given 
to understand, of the great interest he 
had taken in preparing his transport 
for that service. In the discharge of 
the duties of his new situation, he had 
the good fortune to be particularly se- 
lected by General Sir John, then Col. 
Murray, to proceed in advance of the 
army into the desart, in order to re- 
port as to the probable supply of 
water, and to direct the march of the 
army accordingly. He performed this 
duty to the entire satisfaction of the 
Colonel, and selected a spot where he 


subsequently placed a detachment and 
working party, whose success in sink- 
ing several wells (which the Arabs still 
call by his name) encouraged hopes 
that similar good success might attend 
our endeavours at other equally eligi- 
ble distances. These hopes, however, 
were not realized ; for no fuither dis- 
covery of the kind was made, though 
strong detachments were afterwai'ds 
sent in advance to accomplish this de- 
sirable object, as well as to improve 
those resting places that were already 
known to the Arabs, and pointed out 
by' them. He subsequently superin- 
tended and regulated the distribution of 
the water and forage to the division that 
accompanied the park, which was the 
strongest, aud,from the number of draft 
cattle, the most difficult and embarras- 
sing of all others to cross this dreary 
and desart tract. He had the satisfac- 
tion however to find that not a single 
casualty occurred either in the troops, 
followers, or cattle, throughout a most 
arduous and interesting march of nine 
days, from the port of Cossier to the 
waters of the Nile ; during which it 
was necessary to provide fuel and fo- 
rage, and several days’ water, both for 
man and beast, as on a voyage by sea. 

The army, which had thus crossed 
the desart by divisions, being assembled 
at Gheena on the Nile, previous to its 
embarkation for Lower Egypt, Capt. 
Burr was sent in command of a con- 
voy that proceeded by land to Cairo, 
and though often beset and menaced 
by large bodies of Bedouins, reached 
that capital without loss. From hence 
he accompanied the army to Rosetta 
by water, and subsequently to Alex- 
andria. He returned by' way of Suez, 
about the middle of 1802, and landed 
in Bombay early in July. He lost no 
time m repairing to join his corps at 
Baroda, in Guzerat, where affairs were 
in a most unsettled state. He had the 
honour of being appointed to com- 
mand a select detachment of Euro- 
pean and Native Infantry intended to 
take possession of one of the city 
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gates (a project which was subsequent- 
ly abandoned), and a strong detachment 
under his command was placed for 
some weeks at the Minister’s, in the 
subtp-bs. The Arab mercenaries in 
the Guicwar service, however, re- 
fusing to evacuate the cit}’, and hav- 
ing possessed themselves of a large 
portion of the pettah, our line was or- 
dered down, and a smart action took 
place in the streets, in which we lost 
several officers and men. This ren- 
dered it necessary to open batteries 
against the fort, which sustained a re- 
gular siege for several days; during 
which he had the honour of com- 
manding the Grenadier battalion and 
flank companies of his own corps, which 
had been embodied together for that 
service, and subsequently of taking 
possession of and commanding a po- 
sition in the city ; till Cannojee How 
Guicwar, a natural brother of the 
reigning Prince, having assembled a 
force in the neighbouring districts, 
rendered it necessary to reinforce Sir 
George, then Major, Holmes’ detach- 
ment. In consequence of this he pro- 
ceeded with a strong division of his 
corps to join the field force, which 
was immediately after engaged with 
the enemy in a very severe conflict 
near Soulle, where we ultimately suc- 
ceeded in driving them from their 
position, with great loss on both sides, 
and in capturing the whole of the ene- 
my’s camp. The chief himself had 
a narrow escape ; nevertheless, a few 
weeks afterw'ards, being joined by strong 
reinforcements, he again sustained an 
attack of several hours at Chapria, on 
the banks of the Watrook, which ter- 
minated in his sustaining a second 
defeat, in which his minister, with 
whom Capt. Burr had a personal ren- 
contre, and whose seal of state he 
obtained possession of, was killed, with 
many of his followers. 

These events, with several others 
of minor importance, afforded our 
field brigade ample occupation till the 
approach of the monsoon, when the 


whole was broken up, and went into 
quarters for the rainy season, Capt. 
Burr’s own corps being stationed at 
Nerriadde. 

On the breaking out of hostilities 
with Scindia, a force having proceeded 
against Broach under Col. Wooding- 
ton’s command, Burr applied for per- 
mission to attempt the surprise of the 
important and formidable fortress of 
Powaghur, an immense fastness of 
excessive elevation, and so difficult of 
access as to be regarded impregnable. 
He had ascertained, however, that the 
Bheels, in whose districts it was si- 
tuated, occasionally scaled the moun- 
tain and robbed the washermen of 
the garrison of their linen; he did 
not despair, therefore, of succeeding 
in his object, by means of the as- 
sistance of these people, though well 
aware of the difficulties of the un- 
dertaking. It was, however, deemed 
too hazardous an enterprise, and on 
the fall of Broach, the jdace was 
regularly besieged, and the lower 
works being partially broached, the 
garrison was intimidated into a sur- 
lier; which had no sooner taken place, 
than Lieutenant-Colonel J. Murray, 
arrived to take the command of 
a field force, ordered to be formed 
for the reduction of Scindia’s districts 
within the province of Guzerat, and 
on its frontier, and to advance upon 
the enemy’s capital <Oogein) in Mal- 
wm. To this force Colonel Murray 
did Captain Burr the honour of ap- 
pointing him deputy quarter-master-ge- 
neral. 

As the whole of the troops were in 
a state of preparation for field move- 
ments, very little time W'as lost in as- 
sembling the Guzerat army, which im- 
mediately advanced into and took pos- 
session of the Panch Malls, districts of 
Scindia, on the frontier, four of which 
are immediately identified with and 
w'lthm the province. The civil ar- 
rangements of these districts being con- 
fided to Captain Burr’s charge, he 
succeeded in collecting, in the course 
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of B very few days, a mass of informa- 
tion, which our Resident at Baroda, 
Lieut.-Colonel Walker, was pleased to 
acknowledge, surpassed any thing he 
had been able to obtain regarding the 
Company’s districts in that neighbour- 
hood, of which he had for many 
months been in charge. This desirable 
object having been satisfactorily ac- 
complished, our army proceeded to 
the northward through the Paudav/a- 
na Pass, in pursuit of Cannojee, who, 
during the rains, had assembled a large 
force on the north-eastern frontier, 
which, retiring into Malwa as we ad- 
vanced, left us at liberty to direct our 
attention thither. We accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Dohud, a fertile and inte- 
resting as well as locally important 
district of the enemy’s, to which a 
division of the army under Major 
Holmes had been previously detached. 

The rapid progress of the war in 
the Deccan, under the personal com- 
mand of Sir Arthur Wellesley, had, 
however, led to a crisis that disappoint- 
ed the anxious hopes we had entertained 
of penetrating into Malwa, in co-opera- 
tion with the army in the Deccan ; and 
the peace which immediately ensued 
obliged us to retrace our steps to our 
own territories in Guzerat, after re- 
placing Scindia’s officers in possession 
of the Dohud Purgunnab. The civil 
arrangements of this district, having 
been entrusted to Captain Burr, had 
constituted an object of his most anx- 
ious pride and solicitude ; and he 
had reason to believe that his general 
conduct was highly approved by the 
Most Noble the Marquis Wellesley 
and the Supreme Government ; and 
that he had likewise obtained credit 
by certain negociations of a political 
nature, by which the confidence of his 
commander. Colonel Murray, had af- 
forded him an opportunity of render- 
ing himself useful. 

An interval of suspense succeeded 
the termination of this war, and occa- 
sioned the Guzerat Field Army being 
maintained in a state of efficiency, and 
soon after reinforced by corps with- 
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drawn from Malabar and the Deccan* 
Ultimately this army advanced again 
to the confines of Malwa, and after a 
short halt at Dohud, to Oogein, the 
capital of Scindia, at this time our ally. 
This place had been menaced by Holkar, 
then in great force at Mundosur, an 
important position, and well chosen 
by that able and enterprizing chieftain, 
as it equally menaced the capitals of 
our allies in Guzerat and Malwa, and 
both the British divisions then in the 
field, under the respective commands 
of Colonels Monson and Murray. 

It would be useless to enter into a 
minute detail of the movements of 
that portion of the army to which the 
subject of this memoir was attached, 
and whose welfare was more imme- 
diately the object of his solicitude ; it 
may suffice therefore to observe, that 
he was principally, it may be said 
wholly, entrusted with the conduct of 
a variety of political negociations and 
communications, which he had the 
pleasure to reflect were discharged in 
a manner that left him nothing to re- 
gret, and probably occasioned the 
order which the Most Noble the 
Marquis Wellesley, then Governor- 
General, issued shortly after, viz, that 
whatever Native Auxiliary Troops were 
subsidized in Malvv a, to act with our 
force, should be placed under the im- 
mQfliate charge of Capt. Burr : a com- 
pliment which reflected upon him the 
greater credit, as he had never had 
the honour of being personally intro- 
duced to that exalted and distinguish- 
ed nobleman. 

The conduct of the Guzerat field 
force in Malwa having proved satis- 
factory' to the Supreme Government, 
Major-General, now Sir Richard Jones, 
was appointed to the command ; this 
how'ever occasioned no alteration in 
the General Staff of the Army, with 
which Capt. Burr continued to serve 
throughout the campaigns in Hin- 
dostan and Sikkawatty. In the former 
of these campaigns, he had the honour 
of being intrusted with different con- 
fidential negociations by his Excel- 
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lency the then Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Lake, one of which, for the sur- 
render of one of the city gates, during 
the siege of Bliurtpoor, he had the 
satisfaction of bringing to a successful 
issue; his Lordship, however, for rea- 
■ sons which were not made know n,dcter- 
mined on postponing the occupation 
at the time it was oflered ; and this 
important and interesting negociation 
was ultimately abandoned. 

It was in the succeeding campaign, 
while co-operating v ith the Bengal 
army, then on its inarch to Patteculla, 
with which view the Bombay division 
had advanced to Kanoon, near Re- 
warree, within a few' miles of Delhi, 
that, acting under the sanction ami 
authority of his immediate commander 
General Jones, he was occupied in 
preliminary discussions with Rychund, 
the able, but ill-fated Jlinister of the 
Jaypoor State, on the sidiject of a 
pacification with llolkar, who had re- 
tired into the Punjab ; and through 
the friendly prepossessions iu Ins fa- 
vour, succeeded in establishing a con- 
fidential intercourse. This led to a 
jriost conciliatory comiimnication di- 
rect to the General, and was almost 
immediately followed iiji by a nego- 
ciation with his Excellency the then 
Commander-in-Chief, which led to 
the ratification of peace with that 
chieftain, and consequently to a ter- 
mination of the most protracted, and 
probably most expensive war we had 
been for some time involved in. This 
event consolidated the peace of India 
for a period far exceeding any tliat 
could have been reasonably anticipated. 

On the return of the Bombay Cii- 
zerat Army, the field force being 
broken up, he was a|)poiutcd to the 
command of the 1st bat. of the 7th 
regiment, then in the Deccan, ami soon 
after sent to Goa, wlierc he com- 
manded at the fortress of the Aguada, 
during the whole of the discussions 
with the Portuguese Government. In 
the execution of this duty, he had the 
gratification of possessing the con- 
fidence, and of acquitting himself to 


the entire satisfication of that able 
and highly intelligent officer. Colonel, 
now Major-General Adams, who com- 
manded the British force within the 
Portuguese territories ; and to whose 
superior talents, as a statesman and 
an officer, may be justly attributed the 
discomfiture of all the hostile ma- 
chinations of his Excellency the Count 
de Sarcerdos, who had been vested 
with a special commission and extra- 
ordinary powers, through the then 
powerful influence and ascendancy ot 
the French Cabinet at Li--bon. 

An expedition into Kattywar being 
deemed necessary before the monsoon 
of 1H09, the corps commanded by 
Burr, who obtained a majority in Oc- 
tober 1807, was recalled to Bombay 
for that puiq)oso; but owing to the 
impediments it met w ith on its j'assage, 
was unavoidably detained at Bombay, 
to replace the grenadier battalion of 
the 1st regiment, which had been sent 
forward to Kattywar in its stead. On 
tile termination of the monsoon, it 
was, however, again ordered to join 
that force then destined for Cntch ; 
but in consequence of the irruption of 
Ameer Khan into Berar, was ordered 
immediately to join theforce in the Dec- 
can. With this army it soon after took 
the field, and Major. Burr commanded 
the light brigade dm ing that campaign ; 
but as the dii isioii had merely been ad- 
vanced for the esentual sujiport of Ge- 
neral Close, it was not culled into active 
operation. The remainder of that 
aiul the succeeding y ear being passed 
iu cantonments at Seroor, atibrded to 
Major Burr an ojiportunity of devoting 
his best endeavours to the iinprove- 
lucnt ot his corps, and he was reward- 
ed by its attaining a degree of pro- 
fessional reputation and eclat, that 
proved a highly gratilying and flatter- 
ing return for the anxious solicitude 
he had ever felt in its behalf. 

In December 1811, his battalion was 
relieved by the grenadier battalion 
from Kaira in Guzerat, whose position 
we were ordered to occupy. In pur- 
suance of this airangement, the bat- 
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talion had reached Punwell, when an 
express was receiveil for its proceed- 
ing to Bombay, for the pAirpose of be- 
ing embarked for Porebur.der in Kat- 
tywar, to form part of a field force 
assembled in that quarter for the at- 
tack of the Xewanuggnr Rajah, a 
powerful tributary of the Gwicv.ar 
State. In obedience to this abrupt 
and unexpected order, the whole 
corps jn'oceeded to the preddenev, 
and embarked a jpw days after for 
what was considered a novel service, 
one thousand two hundred and forty 
strong, without a single casualty from 
the day of the receipt of the order fi'r 
its new desduatiou. This was certainly 
a striking instance, on the part of the 
corps, of honourable devotion to tbeir 
officers and the service ; and it is much 
to be regretted that it was attended 
with a very severe loss ; several of the 
boats on which the troops were em- 
barked being dismasted, and driven 
back by a storm which they encounter- 
ed on their passage, and one of them 
foundering at sea, hating on board 
two European officers, the Assistant 
Surgeon, and upwards of a hundred 
men and follow ers, out of wliich luiin- 
ber only two w ere saved. 

The service at Now anuggur hating 
honourably terminated, ami added to 
the credit the corps had previously at- 
tained, Major Burr was ordered with 
his corps and the troop of Bombay 
cavalry to Guzerat, where fre-sh in- 
trigues at Baroda rendered it probable 
that our presence would be required. 
Everv thing, however, was restored to 
tranquillity before the arrival of the 
troops on the frontier. Leaving the 
cavalry, therefore, to cantoon at Run- 
poor, Major Burr proceeded on to 
Kaira, and cantooned the corps, which 
remained there till June 1815 ; part of 
it, however, was intermediately em- 
ployed on the northern frontier of the 
province, and latterly another portion 
w’ith the field force assembled on the 
May he, under the command of Col., 
afterwards Major-General Sir George 
Holmes : on this occasion Major Burr 
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commanded the 1st brigade, having suc- 
ceeded to the rank of Lieut.-Col. on 
he 21st January 1813. 

This force being broken up in May, 
the corps was immediately after direct- 
ed to form a part of the field force, 
then ordered to be assembled in Kat- 
tywar, under the command of Col. 
East, C.B. ; and continued to serve 
with it during the whole of that ser- 
V ice and the succeeding campaign in 
Cutch, in which Lieut.-Col. Burr com- 
manded tl’.e attack against the impor- 
tant city and f.jrtress of Anjar, which 
tcnnic.ateil in its reduction, its Chief 
deeming it most prudent to surrender 
unconditionally, at the moment when 
arrangements for the immediate storm 
were prcp.iring ; a powerful bat- 
tery of fnc IS-jioundcrs, which had 
been erected during the preceding 
night, hating eflected a practicable 
breach, and ilestroyed the principal 
defences during the course of the day. 

From Anjar the force proceeded to 
Booj, when ncgociations being succeed- 
ed by a peace, its efforts were ul- 
timately directed to the subjugation of 
the insubordinate districts of Cutch, 
and the reduction of the remaining 
fastt!c-scs occtiijied by the pirates of 
Oaknmundal in that segregated penin- 
sula. Aiiio-t violent and severe fit of 
sickness obliged Licut.-Col. Burr, how- 
ever, in the mi.l-t of these ulterior 
oi.'Crations, to unit his troops, with 
very laiut hojtes oi’ a recovery ; nor was 
it till fourteen months after that he 
was able to rejoin his eoips, on its 
proceeding to the Deccan, in April 
lyly. Immeiliately after this, some 
unpleasant tliscussions occurring be- 
tween our own and the Peishwa’s Go- 
vernment, the brigade at Poonah was 
reiidbrced by a ditision of our field 
armv, which surrounding Poonah, led 
to the renovation of our treaties with 
the late Peishwa, on terms that were 
expected to have lu’onght about a pei- 
inancnt pacification between ns. Tliis 
idca,indeed,wassodccpU iuiprc-sed ou- 
tlie iniiid of our Gov erument, that the 
cauti'Jiuu'v fortre.scs wliicu had been 
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placed in our hands by the Peishwa’s 
Government were faithfully restored, 
and a degree of confidence evinced 
towards that Prince, which ill-accorded 
with his sentiments and conduct to- 
wards us. His real sentiments became 
shortly after strikingly obvious ; his 
Highness having assembled an army ol 
thirty thousand chosen troops of the 
empii’e at Poona, while our brigade at 
that station scarcely paraded two 
thousand men ; one battalion having 
been some time before withdrawn to 
comolete the arrangementswhich were 
then in progress for the formation of 
the army of the Deccan, under the 
personal command of Lieut.-General 
Sir Thomas Hislop, for the extirpation 
of the Pindarree hordes. To co-ope- 
rate with us in so desirable an object, 
the Peishwa had been recjuested to 
furnish a body of ten thousand horse 
. to join Col. Smith’s force, consisting 
of the remainder of his Highness’s Sub- 
sidiary, then advanced some marches 
beyond the Godavery. 

It was at this interesting juncture 
that (the officer who commanded the 
Poonah Brigade being appointed to 
the staff of the Presidency of Bombay), 
the command of this interesting division 
of the British force in India devolved 
on Lieut.-Col. Burr, under circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty ; for though 
he had for some time past been suffici- 
ently recovered to mount his horse,and 
undergo all ordinary exertion, it seem- 
ed likely that far more than ordinary 
efforts, both of body and mind, would 
be immediately required. The brigade 
under his command occupied a position 
so completely identified with the capi- 
tal (Poona), that the magazine, in 
which were concentrated all our re- 
sources and means of defence, was 
not one hundred yards from the su- 
burbs of the city ; within wliieli, and 
in the adjacent camps, his Highness’s 
army occupied the most favourable 
and proximate quarters, seating them- 
selves within a few yards of our depot 
of stores, which had been unfortu- 
nately placed at one extremity of the 
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camp ; while the treasury, in which 
there were several lacs of rupees, oc- 
cupied the opposite flank of our strag- 
gling cantonment. The din and cla- 
mour of their troops and naggaras 
throughout the night, with the mo- 
mentary expectation of their sallying 
from their positions, which in a manner 
embraced the whole extent of that we 
occupied, and the general report ex- 
isting at the time c)f our native troops 
having been tampered with and se- 
duced from their allegiance by the 
Peishwa, rendered our situation at that 
moment extremely critical and preca- 
rious; partimlarly as the very sit# 
of our cantonments was so unfortu- 
nately contiguous to the plantations and 
enclosures of the suburbs, as to afford 
ample cover to the enemy’s infantry, 
even on the verge of the cantonment. 
Under these circumstances, it became 
necessary to abandon our situation, 
and take up new ground at Kirkee, 
about three miles to the north, it 
being evident that we could no 
longer with common prudence or fore- 
sight continue in the former, menaced 
with an attack both day and night. 
The Peishwa seemed now to have 
thought it Ins turn to assume a dis- 
satisfied tone ; and liis troops, ani- 
mated by the politics of the day, and 
gaining confidence Irom their numbers, 
evinced a most hostile disposition. As 
soon, therefore, as we were joined by 
the Bombay European regiment, whom 
the lurid aspect of affairs had occa- 
sioned being ordered from the Presi- 
dency, we bid adieu, on the 3d of Nov. 
1817, to the cantonments we had long 
and honourably maintained, and took 
up our ground on an acclivity, afford- 
ing us as favourable a position as cir- 
cumstances would permit. The 3d and 
4th were occupied in removing every 
thing that had not been previously 
brought away, not omitting the flagstaff 
at head-quarters, which was dug upon 
t’ne occasion, lest a trophy of that 
nature, falling into the hands of the 
Peishwa s troops, should be regarded 
as an auspicious omen. 
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Though his Highness had permitted 
this movement, and the removal of the 
whole of the stores and provisions, 
without any molestation, (it had been 
necessary however to have a strong 
detachment on the old ground till 
every thing was brought away) there 
could be little doubt that the die was 
cast, and that a few days if not hours 
would present the denouement of 
his policy. Our Resident, however, 
determined to postpone to the last 
moment the adoption of any measures 
that might be construed into fear 
or concession, and continued at his 
post, till the afternoon of the 5th Nov., 
when the Residency was nearly sur- 
rounded by the Peishwa’s troops 
moving out to commence hostilities ; 
this left him no other course to 
pursue than an immediate abandon- 
ment of the Residency, and every 
thing it contained, and to retreat forth- 
with to camp. Meantime the move- 
ments of the enemy had rendered it ne- 
cessary to fall in the brigade, which, in 
consequence of a communication from 
the Resident, placing Lieut. -Col. Burr 
at liberty to act hostilely, was imme- 
diately put in motion, with the view 
in the first instance of securing his 
retreat from the Sangaum, which hav- 
ing been anticipated, induced the Co- 
lonel to occupy an intermediate post 
to cover our position, and the brigade 
of his Highness’s regular infantry at 
Dapooree. By this movement he aftbrd- 
ed the latter an opportunity, which they- 
fortunately embraced, of joining us, tak- 
ing up their position in line with three 
field pieces as the action began ; which 
was commenced by his Highness’s army 
opening a cannonade on our line, 
w'hich, on being assured of the co-oper- 
ation of the Peishwa’s brigade. Col. 
Burr had put in motion with a view of 
attacking their position. 

As the details of this glorious and 
memorable engagement are to be 
found in the official report of that im- 
portant day, which, to say the least 
of it, gave a tone to the events and 
politics of the war, it will not be ne- 


cessary to recapitulate them here ; suf- 
fice it to observe, that on ^apt. Burr’s 
victorious return to camp, he delivered 
over the command of the brigade to 
Lieut.-Col. Osborne, who had reached 
the post at Kirkee during the action, 
and had been appointed to one of 
the corps then under the command 
of Lieut.-Col. Burr. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
events which intervened till the arrival 
and junction of Brigadier-General 
Smith’s army, as they are devoid of 
general interest ; nor is it requisite to 
recapitulate those which followed, on 
the junction of the head-quarters of 
the force, which soon after marched 
from Poona in pursuit of his High- 
ness’s army, leaving Lieut.-Col. Burr 
again in command of the brigade and 
position occupied at the enemy’s ca- 
pital ; neither is it desirable to detail 
the very unpleasant discussions which 
occurred betw een Lieut.-Col. Burr and 
his Commander, and which occasioned 
his resignation of that honourable 
command. 

On his arrival at the Presidency in 
March 1818, he w'as appointed to the 
dUisional command of the southern 
district of Guzerat, which he had the 
honour of holding till January 1819, 
when his Excellency the Right Hon. 
Sir Evan Nepean, the late Governor 
of Bombay, having in contemplation 
the military organization of the con- 
quered districts in the Concan, re- 
moved him to the southward, as a 
preliminary measure to nominating 
him to a more extensive command. 
An opportunity ,ho we ver, intermediate- 
ly oftered of placing him on the Staff 
at the Presidency, and he had thus 
the satisfaction of succeeding to a si- 
tuation in Bombay, which he retained 
until his death. 

In concluding this brief memoir, it 
may suffice to observe that no par- 
ticular opportunities offered of ren- 
dering himself professionally useful 
after his quitting the Deccan. He en- 
deavoured, however, to establish his 
claims to the further acknowledgment 
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of his superiors, by various interesting 
political cqmniunications and me- 
moirs, which an extensive local in- 
formation enabled him to submit to the 
consideration of the Local and Supreme 
Governments ; and he had the honour 
of receiving their thanks for the zeal 
and public spirit he manifested on 
these occasions. 


His death was thus announced in 
the Bombay Gazette of May 20, 1821 : 
“ Died, Lieut.Col.Charles Barton Burr, 
C.B., Agent for Clothing of the Army, 
aged about 4.0 ; much lamented by 
his numerous friends and acquain- 
tance.” 


PERSIAN ANTHOLOGY, 

BY GULCIIIX. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir ; — For five years I have every 
other month been speculating in j our 
Asiatic Journal on Persian Philology, 
and have, in the course of my lucu- 
brations, discussed a variety of ques- 
tionable topics, and offered many 
free, and iierhaps bold op/mions, leaving 
as I have rcpeatedlj- mentioned, the 
alternate mouth open to jour otiier 
learned Oriental correspondents. But, 
though one of the Professors at Ilailej- 
bury threatened me with an answer to 
my Essay on Etymology for August 
1818, he has not j et been so good as 
his word : for, unlike those Professors 
themselves, I would, u|)on such sub- 
jects, rather court than shun hhcral 
criticism : nor had any of them deigned 
to notice my Anthology, till in my Es- 



tally not intentionally, to touch 

on a tender point, when I brought a 
swarm about my cars. 

As it has, 1 know, been artfully in- 
sinuated that 1 am hostile to the Bast- 
India Compauj'^s Colleges, more espe- 
cially as I WTOte an Essay in j our Jour- 
nal three years ago in favour of another 
learned Doctor andllindustanist, who 
is also considered as the formidable ri- 
val of those Colleges and their svstem 
of education, let me in justification of 
myself premise, that I consider the 
East-India Directors as the most li- 
beral Corporation of any in England ; 
and the establishment of their Colleges 


at Haileybury and Addisconibe, as well 
as the parent one of Calcutta, as an 
honour to the British nation ; and that 
I have taken every opportunity of no- 
ticing them, their establishments and 
discipline, with applause. But there is 
no perfection under the sun ; and be- 
ing one of those who thought there 
was too much Greek and Latin in 
them, and, upon Mr. Hamilton’s re- 
signation of the Sanscrit Professorship, 
having understood it was intended to 
have only one European Oriental Pro- 
fessor, and one Munshi, I took fre- 
quent occasions, in my Essaj s of that 
time, to reprobate this system j and 
was vain enough to fimcj-, that I main- 
ly contributed to the appointment of 
two more Oriental Professorshi[) 5 . 

In mj’ Essay of last June, having oc- 
casion to speak as usual with applause 
of the Oriental Professors at the Com- 
pany’s Colleges, I congratulated the 
public on an English translation of the 
seventh book of the Anwari Sohaili, 
by Major Stewart, and engaged to do 
my best to bring it into notice bj' a 
critical review of it ; but having then 
had an opportunity of only slightly 
inspecting it, and, as I added in my Es- 
say for Omober, having in the mean 
time put it to the proper ordeal of a 
minute comparison with the Persian 
text, I found I had applauded it above 
Us deserts : nevertheless, being a man 
of my word, I could not well forego 
my engagement, nor demean myself 
bj flattering, as the Professor’.s friends 
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expected me, instead of censuring. Still 
I e.xecuted my task with urbanity and 
politeness ; and it is for a faithful dis- 
charge of this duty that, in your Jour- 
nal of November, I am accused by the 
author of it of having committed “ nu- 
merous errors and inaccuracies,” and by 
his coadjutor Munsif, of “ blunders, pla- 
giarism, and vulgarity !” and having, it 
would seem, thus given them a cho- 
lora; and, aware of the esprit de 
corps with which corporate bodies feel 
on such occasions actuated, I exjject 
other attacks of a similar nature, writ- 
ten with gall instead of ink, and must 
lose no time in settling my account 
with these two gentlenien. 

And first the Author (for I wish to 
avoid personality by a frequent repe- 
tition of names) tells us : “ I have 
no intention of entering into a vindi- 
cation of my performance ; the pul>- 
lic must decide on its merits and 
had he stuck to thisyjr!/dt'«i resolution, 
he and I would have been of one mind, 
and parted after all good friends. But 
he unfortunately adds : “ the attempt 
of Gulchin appears very little calcu- 
lated to recommend literal transla- 
tions ; its numerous errors and inac- 
curacies relieve me from all anxiety- as 
to the effects of his censure.” Here 
he concludes without specifying what 
those errors and inaccuracies are : like 
a second counsel, he contents himself 
with reading his brief, and leaves his 
cause to be opened and case detailed 
by the leading counsel, under the feign- 
ed designation of his friend Munsif. 
But he had better done it openly on at 
once himself, for according to an old 
adage, an injudicious friend too often 
proves himself oin- bitterest foe. All 
this he fancies pretty and contemp- 
tuous. — But Gulchin’s lucubrations 
did not always stand so low in the Pro- 
fessor’s estimation, nor in that of his 
learned brethren. 

It is a curio-us coincidence, that not 
a week before the publication of this 
Essay, that has brought upon me such 
a load of foul language, 1 liad a speci- 
fic application from a Professor 


requesting me “ to authorize the 
publisher and printer of the Asiatic 
Journal to print off’ about a hundred 
of the Persian translations, which I 
had made in that work of the story of 
Sohrab Rostam, and from the Shahna- 
magh, and likewise all the parts I had 
taken from books, as such a compen- 
dium would prove very useful for the 
college pupils as a task-book.” To 
this I replied, that I could have no ob- 
jection, provided I might be considered 
as having a copyright in such a reprint, 
and that theProfessor had better write 
in the mean time, and more fully ex- 
plain his views, when I should be ready 
to meet them; but this unlucky Essay, 
of which also I had innocently asked 
his opinion, made its appearance, and 
arrested any further friendly corres- 
pondence on the subject. 

The second gentleman, Munsif, im- 
pljdng, I presume, our Umpire, is suffi- 
ciently strong in his language ; but I 
have no intention to retaliate : only let 
me whisper to him, that he knows lit- 
tle of the Author of the Anwari So- 
haili’s style, when he calls it entirely 
florid, as he v, ill find in my consequent 
Essay, intended also for December, 
where I furnish an example of his mid- 
dle style of narrative, so elegantly ex- 
pressed by Addison in English ; as I 
shall hereafter of his low style, so ini- 
mitably identified with Swift. But to 
dibcrhuinate such styles, whether Per- 
sian or English, requires taste and 
judgment : neither of which Munsi 
shows, or is likely to show. 

Had I been captiously or spleenfully 
inclined, there was a store of glaring 
errors and inaccuracies in every other 
paragraph : but I purposely overlooked 
them, till this friend dragged forward 
a few, which I must now animadvert 
on ; and even here, again, I shall strictly 
adhere to such as he has forced upon 
me. With the exception of nine-and- 
twenty pages of translation, or what 
we can call original composition, this 
whole quarto volume is made up of 
Arabic tables and rules, to bo found in 
every Nihw ’or Arabic Grammai', 
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for the last thousand years, as well as 
copied into Bailie’s Tables and Lums- 
den’s Grammars. These tables are 
headed by four paragraphs of direc- 
tions, the second of which is : “ The 
Arabie Alphabet consists of twenty-eight 
letters, ten of which a (J 

i j are denominated serviles, and 
the others radicals.” Now the two 
clauses of this short paragraph flatly 
contradict each other ; for the Arabic 
Alphabet either consists of twenty- 
nine letters, or there are only nine ser- 
viles. This is one consequence of re- 
taining Jones’s Persian and Richard- 
son’s Arabic Grammars, as the manuals 
of our Oriental Colleges ; for though 
I can never quote Sir W. J’s name but 
with reverence, nor Sir John Richard- 
son’s without respect, yet I must re- 
peat, that after our late rapid advance- 
ment and extended knowledge in Ori- 
ental literature, it says little for our 
learning to put up with such grammars, 
as must in every other page lead the 
Professors or their pupils into these 
absurdities; for the £■ hamzah is as 
much an Arabic letter as any one of 
the other twenty-eight, but is not pro- 
perly so in the Persian language, being 
there chiefly used to express the dou- 

ble waw, ns in the word the 

s- 

double ya in the word and the 
contracted second person singular of 
the preterperfect of the verb, as 

S 

thou hast cherished, &c. ; and 
I might thus retort upon the Professor 
and his coadjutor by saying, that the 
one commenced his commentary, and 
the other his panegyric, by a tacit 
avowal of not knowing their ABC. 
But I wish to have done with the 
master ; and, notwithstanding his con- 
cluding illiberality,am myself conscious 
of parting with him in perfect good 
humour. 

With owe Munsif , or umpire, I have, 
what he will put down as another of 
my vulgarities, a crow to pluck ; and 


shall flatter myself, before wo part, 
with being able to strip him of a few 
of his borrowed plumes. But having, 
in the true Oriental style, assigned me 
the lumping number of one thousand 
and one blunders, it would occupy too 
much, Mr. Editor, of your valuable 
pages, and put your readers’ patience 
to too severe a trial, to combat such 
hypercriticism, as follows: “ ji\ 
Gulchin renders a spring cloud: it 
should be a vernal cloud Moreover 

the does not, as he tells 

us, convert a substantive into an ad- 
jective, but forms the derivative from 

its primitive : as evil, from 

bad : stupidity, from an ass ; 

let not, however, Munsif apply my ex- 
amples to his own wise self. 

Again ib) like many Arabic words, 
has iXJ or opposite meanings : for it 
not only signifies good, benefit, but 
evil, calamity ; and on this occasion 

Munsif has proved the 
curse of rivals to his unfortunate 
master and friend ; moreover this Tyro 
has to learn, that besides their direct 
signification, many such words, whe- 
ther Arabic or Persian, have often an 
idiomatie signification ; and every Per- 
sian scholar woidd, in heading this 
seventh chapter of the Anwari So- 
haili, translate Sb machination, with- 
out incurring the imputation of being 
a plagiary. 

And here it behoves me to explain, 
that I imply by a literal translation 
that of giving every word of my text 
Its special signification : but, as Munsif 
ignorantly insists, not always its direct, 
but often its idiomatic meaning; for 
three-fourths of what he charges me 
with as blunders are words and phrases, 
to which I have accurately assigned 
this idiomatic, and not their direct 
sense. In the Persian language, par- 
ticularly with the older poets, idiomatic 
significations are unusually common, 
and Zahuri and Khacani specially 
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abound with them ; but the first person 
w’ho made a collection of them w’as, I 
fancy, Hasain Anjii, the author of the 
Farhangi Jihangiri, and it forms two 
of the five small dictionaries append- 
ing to that original attempt of making 
a Farhang, or dictionary of the pure 
Persian language. Few or none of 
our best European Oriental scholars 
have noticed this idiomatic sense of 
Persian words and phrases ; and even 


Sir W. Jones, whom I esteem the mo- 
del of a correct and elegant translator 
from the Persian into English, has in 
many ie.stances egregiously mistaken it. 
One example is in that Ghazl of Hafiz, 
with which it may be supposed he took 
uncommon pains, as he has given it to 
ns in his grammar, elegant as the 
English language can make it, both in 
poetry and prose : it occurs in tliis 
stanza of it : 




“ Alas ! that these wanton charmers, 
sweet-deceivers, and city-disturber,, 
should thus rob our hearts of pa- 
tience, as the Turks do the festive 
boards of fhe munificent !” The phrase 

to which I give the idiom- 
atic signification of “ the festive board 
of the inunificent,” Sir William trans- 
lates, “ like the Turks that are seizing 
their plunder.” 

Again, the word on which 

Rfunsif dwells with such complacent 
self-sufficiency as to introduce it 
twice, is not the abstract noun, sig- 
nifying conquest and superiority, do- 
minion and power, in which sense the 
last letter, or i, is changed into a 
CIJ , and in this form it becomes a na- 
turalized Persian word, as thus i , •• . .1 
but the real Arabic participle, and ac- 
cording to the Arabic idiom, h.as either 
a pre;>ent or jijist sense, siijnifyins; pre- 
vailing, subduing, or prevailed, sub- 
dued, and joined, as in the text, with 
in this compound form signifies 
being rendered as made, subdued ; but 
the learner would rest on a broken 
stick w'ere he to seek for this significa- 
tion in Doctor Wilkins’ Persian and 
Arabic Dictionary, for he must refer 
to some of those Persian or Arabic 
MSS. Dictionaries, which the Doctor 
tells him he coiiSuItct! j uiid ill the 
he wdl find it explain- 
ed “ to prev.di,” and 

Jottni. — Xo. 73 . 


“ to be subdued,” or, as 
I have translated it, “ to be put at 
bay !” — By the bye, the word JLi. 
is not to be found in Professor S.’s 
analj tical tables. I must again insist, 
that does not here imply, 

that the mouse was taken prisoner, 
which must identify a co-operation 
among his enemies ; but that the cat, 
the weasel, and the crow, are acting 
independent and selfish parts in the 
drama, and incidentally, and not in- 
tentionally, act together in blocking 
up and immuring the mouse ; and it is 
to prevent her becoming the special 
prisoner and victim of either the 
weasel or crow, that she makes a 
treaty or truce with the cat. 

Nor could Munsif possibly believe, 
contracted as his own knowledge is, 
and indeed this is one of many jjroofs 
of his ignorance, that either I, or even 
a student in his first term at college, 

could be ignorant of J ^ 
signifying, “ before and behind;” but 
I translated them above and below, as 
more appropriate of the crow perched 
above on the tree, and the cat caught 
in the snare at the foot of it. 

Johnson, I think, says of Dryden, 
that he often began Ids translations 
without hating once read over the 
whole of the originals; and I suspect 
this was the act of the Professor, not 
only in translating the whole of the 
sctcnth chapter, but even in many of 

Voi.xm. F 
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its long and rather complex sentences: but some of his learned Oxford friends. 


examples of this last occurring in 
MunsiTs second and fourth quotations 
of poetry, as well as in the following 
clause of prose. Indeed, he ignorantly 
makes two clauses of it, the eleventh 
and twelfth, the Persian text running 

thus : CU-v-ciL-J ^ 

Ji^ the ordo of which is, 

Ij in order that, 

put his foot forward, or extricate 
himself jls in this business 

with safety by any 

manner of exertion; but there is no 
part of the Persian text to warrant 
what the Professor has mistakenly ad- 
ded, “ say, how shall he attempt this?’* 
and Munsif must of course follow, 
like a silly sheeji, and back him in this 
blunder. 

Again 15. certainly signifies 

rectitude ; but no scholar, that could 
read and understand the context, 
would give it this meaning here, where 
it signifies a temporary peace in op- 
position to a continuance of war, and 
idiomatically a secure retreat and safe 
conduct during such a troce. And the 
Professor’s translation of the three 
contiguous clauses is a tissue of mis- 
takes and blunders. Having thus an- 
swered some of Munsif s eighteen er- 
rors and inaccuracies, as by his garbled 
or stupid statement of them might be 
dubious with your general, but never 
could with your learned readers, I 
begin, Mr. Editor, to feel for all vour 
readers, and in compassion to them 
shall pass o\'er such quibbling notices 
and trifling verbal criticism, as 3, ti, 
4, 7, 9, 13, 14, 16 and 18 oiler; 
trusting that a change to poetry mas, 
in its worst garb, aflbrd them some 
small relief. 

In the original edition of his Persian 
Grammar, Sir W. Jones gave an ana- 
lysis of the apologue of the Gardener 
and Bulbul, as quoted from the An- 
wari Sohaili, with the view of enabling 
the pupil more readily to peruse it ; 


though no Persian scholars otherwise, 
had, in their knowledge of general 
grammar, found a discrepancy between 
this analysis and his own rules; and 
having pointed it out to him, he si- 
lently dropt the analysis in all its fu- 
ture editions. In fact, it is impos- 
sible to parse with such scanty and 
incorrect rules ; and w here this gram- 
mar remains, as it does at both the 
Company’s Colleges, the pupil's ma- 
nual, real grammar and parsing can- 
not be adequately practised. In his 
lifs of that great man the last VVil- 
liaiu Pitt, Bishop Tomline admires his 
proficiency in Greek and Latin at the 
age of tburteen, when he became his 
pupil as one of the public tutors at 
Cambridge ; and observes, that when 
he did err in rendering a sentence into 
English, it was owing to a want of a 
correct knowledge of grammar, with- 
out which no language can be perfect- 
ly understood. This defect it was the 
immediate endeavour of the Bishop, 
as his tutor, to supply ; and, like a 
youth of good sense, he was diligent, 
and soon made himself master of all 
the ordinary rules of grammar. 

During their vacations, I have for 
some years had several Writers and 
Cadets attending me to read Persian ; 
and others who har e, during the col- 
lege terms, corresponded with me 
through your predecessors, Mr. Editor, 
on Oriental literature. Like Mr. Pitt, 

1 have found them after their second 
and thinl terms, amply read in the 
Guiistan, Bustan, Akhhik Nasiri, Fir- 
dosi, &c., and prepared to offer up 
multifarious exhibitions at the public 
visitations and competitions for prizes; 
but, like him also, very deficient in 
grammar, and impatient of analysis 
and parsing. Accordingly, I conclude 
that quantity, and not quality, chiefly* 
recommend at college, and that pars- 
ing is not much cultivated by either 
the masters or the scholars. However, 
I must be old-fashioned enough to 
exercise the Professor with an ordo 
preparatory to \)arsing some of those 
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lines of poetry, of which Munsif ofli- one of those obscure writers Munsif 
ciously charges me svith having so to- advises me to stick by, but a Persian 
tally mistaken the sense, and retort classic of great repute, though this is 
upon them their accusation. probably the first time Munsif has 

Our first example, as a tetrastic from heard of him, who flourished during our 
the seventh chapter, I can recognize fourteenth century a little while pre- 
as the composition of Ibn Yimln : not vious, and is no ways inferior to Hafiz : 

tijli jjj, Wjl ^ 


Which Professor Stewart translates : In the last hemistic of the second 

A man of resolution is not he who distich, all our copies have omitted the 
can deviate from his purpose, although preposition ;] so necessary to the 
compelled to W'ander about the world ’ 

like the heavens : like the phoenix he measure as svell as sense : and both 
remains unmoved in the midst of Professor and I have omitted to 


storms ; not like the sparrow, who 
falls by the wind of a pop-gun thus 
making his resolute man wander about 
the world like the heavens ; and then 
comparing him to the phoenix, as re- 
maining unmoved amidst storms ! The 

word certainly signifies an orbit, 
circuit, round; but it also signifies an 
orb, sphere, globe, body ; and in this 
last sense, which is the proper sense 
here, becomes the nominative to the 

verb and in its ordo runs 

thus: j notwithstanding 

the globe of the earth Jjj 
were whirled, i * ^li like the 

sky or heavens: that is, 

a man of a firm step, 
or resolution, ^ who will not 
budge U-jl from the place, where 
he stands ; then the second distich 
says, “ he is like the Simorgh, which a 
hurricane cannot stir from her st:ition 
(in Mount Cat] or the Caucasus), and 
not like a sparrow, which will fall in 
the instant from the puff'of a pop-gun.” 

— Si frdctus illabiiiir orbis, 
Impaviduin ferient ruina:.” 

Should the whole frame of nature round him 
break. 

In ruin and confusion hurl’d. 

He uncoucern’d could view the mighty wreck. 
And stand secure amidst a falling world ! 


translate “in the instant now 

as Munsfwai so anxious of convicting 
me of plagiarism, how the dung-hill 
cock would have strutted and crowed, 
had he had the wit to discover what he 
would have marked, as so sure an in- 
stance of it; but, unfortunately for 
himself, he had got scent of another 

word, namely, tofang, which 

this umpire of Persian scholars, in his 
barefaced ignorance, gives, without 
rhyme or reason, as a rhyme to (, 1,^13 
falak ! But let that pass : I will now 
ask him, what authority he has for 
this word, even admitting that to his 
ear tofang can rhyme with falak, par- 
ticularly in the Persian language, W'here 
their poets are much nicer in their 
selection of rhymes than our poets of 
Europe ? He may answer that of Doc. 
tor Wilkins, in his improved edition of 
Richardson’s Persian Dictionary ; and 
in the Calcutta printed copy of the 
Burhani Cata Captain Roebuck, has, 

I suspect, like many other words, foist- 
ed it upon his text on this same autho- 
rity, and explained it a rocket ; yet it 
may possibly have this signification in 
the Dakkan or South Hindustan, where 
the author of the Burhani Cata re- 
sided ; and with the adjunct of 
or iron, may also signify there, a 
ijyAiJ or musket, but with respect 
to pure Persian it is at best a bar- 
F 2 
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barism, and Turkish word, the pro- 
per Persian word being < tafak, 

which duly rhymes with the 
and according to the Farhangi Jihan- 
gini signifies a hollow piece of wood, 
or tube, about the length of a dart, 
used for blowing clay balls through it, 
and thus shooting at sparrows and such 
small birds. So much for tliis exam- 
ple. of plagiarism, and the nonsense 
which IMiinsif charges me with having 
made of this tetrastic. 

The next example Mnnsif gives of 
my mistranslating sins, is a portion of 
one of those complex sentences, wlicre 
in retaliation I must recriminate upon 
the Professor, who after starting with 
his version of it, and dropping the 
thread of its connection, like a man 
missing the usual track of the caravan, 
gets so bewildered, as really not to 
be aware, when his good luck, more 
than his knowledge, has brought him 
safe through the sandy desert. But 
as it requires some skill in the author’s 
florid style to compreliend this high- 
flown composition, it is only the pro- 
found Persian scholar that can judge, 
and I shall not doubt to whom such 
an umpire would award the palm of 
superiority. The and 

of his next objectionable distich, are 
two adjectives, signifying the first rosy, 
ruddy, and the second a cheerful and 
pleasant countenance ; and the whole 
distich may be appropriately trans- 
lated by that elegant sentiment com- 
mon with some of our English poets, 
“ a fair and beautiftd female smiling 
through her tears.” The distich 
&c., next following this, the 
Professor has the good sense not to 
attempt, and in a note modestly con- 
fesses his inability of translating it; and, 
for the honour of the English nation, 
I have done it for him and his pupils; 

The ordo of which is, that the 

sky or heavens, drew forth. 


nor Stewart and Munsif. [Jax. 

and am thus ever ready to assist ina- 
bility modestly confessed ; but Munsif 
passes by' such confessions, as he would 
a snake. Yet the Professor is himself 
imprudent enough to attempt the next 
following distich, and, again finding 
himself difficulted, endeavours to get 
out of the scrape by the stale trick of 
hiding his inability under a free and 
vague version of it ; and this, for the 
national honour, I have also rendered 
literally. 

We now reach the third of Munsif' s 
poetical quotations, where the Pro- 
fessor steps into rhe mire ; and his co- 
adjutator, in trying to extricate him, 
plunges with him into the thick of it, 
and lovingly embracing like two friends, 
they take an uncomfortable roll to- 
gether through the dirt. This stanza 
consists of a short sentence of jtrose, 
with (no uncommon occurrence in 
the Anwari Sohaili) a distich of poetry 
thrust into the middle of it. This, 
whose beauty is only exceeded by its 
simplicity, when the prose and poetry 
are taken together, ushers iu the dawn 
with such a vein of brilliancy and in- 
spiration as few poets have exceeded, 
the prose part of it thus elegantly ex- 
pressing itself: “ So soon as theanca, 
or phoenix of dawn, took flight in the 
eastern horizon, and spread its own 
light-diffusing wings over the quarters 
of the globe, the sportsman made his 
appearance from a di.rance ;” but 
though both the Professor and Munsif 
notice the second clause, neither seem 
aware of the first clause, the distich 
interloping between, which in the Pro- 
fessor s introduction of two heathen 
deities, Apollo and Amj, instead of 
I— J'ij and L . night, seems 

to have darkened the faculties of both. 
But the interloping distich, when sim- 
ply understood and translated, runs 
as follows : 

^ y, ^JU-c j\ 

rc* the sword of the sun, 
from its girdle, that is from the hori- 
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zon r '_V * — ^ ^ it, that is the sky 
again, put at a distance, or dropt, 
the dark-skirted 
night, or its sable-coloured skirt night 
j from it, that is from its girdle, or 

the horizon ; and to which the poet 
has fancied it an appendix. This the 
Professor translates: “Apollo drew 
forth his sword from the scabbard ; 
Nox withdrevr her dark skirts from 
the globe and I have translated it 
conformably with my ordo as above : 
“ The sky drew forth that sword, the 
sun, from its girdle, and cut off from 
it the dark-skirted or sable night.” 
And if a real Persian scholar, but not 
such a pretender as Miouif, is our 
umpire, I cannot doubt having the de- 
cision in ray favour, and that neither 
Nox nor Erebus have any business 
here ! 

I see nothing farther of Munsif 
worth noticing; neither he nor his mas- 
ter has noticed my charge of the Pro- 
fessor’s translation omitting in every 
other line throughout the signification 
of many, and some of them the most 
essential words and phrases ; nor my 
remark of his having purposely passed 
over the mouse’s story, as narrated 
in an exquisite vein of humour pecu- 
liar to Ilasain Waaz, and equally as 
absolutely necessary in winding up the 
catastrophe, as the fourth or fifth act 
of one of Sophocles’ plays; for had 
the Professor (as to Munsif he was in- 
capable of doing it), ever read over 
anti understootl the whole ehapter, he 
might have convinced himself, that 
in skill and regularity, in elegance of 
language and propriety of sentiment, 
it would yield to few of the best Greek 
or Latin classical dramas. 

Low on the scale of literary rank 
imist British Oriental scholarship stand, 
if we are to establish our national 
reputation on the narrow basis of such 
pretenders. Did they expect credit 
with the public, by asserting that Gul- 
chin could play the plagiary with them? 
So far from wishing to gratify a laugh 
by exposing the Professor’s feebleness 


as a translator, or lowering his dignity 
as the senior at a College, whose chief, 
if not sole object, should be the culti- 
vation of the Oriental languages and 
literature, I would hope and wish to 
tee him Principal of it ; and though 
liberal in its establishment and respec- 
table in its discipline, w ould neverthe- 
less suggest, as an improvement, for 
the young writers to be received as 
originally at the age of fourteen, and 
their studies to continue to be divided 
into terms for the period of four in- 
stead of two years, the two first to be 
purely elementary in oriental know- 
ledge, but perfecting as to Greek and 
Latin, and the school discipline retain- 
ed for the two first years, under the 
Oxford Doctors as pedagogues, which 
would have the preference of the young 
gentlemen themselves, to the lately 
adopted system of putting them back 
to school ; for on a boy’s knowing that 
he is destined for the Company’s Col- 
lege and service, he must be restless 
and impatient to escape on any con- 
dition from a school; and there is 
another condition which I would at- 
tach to this system, where the last 
two years should be purely on the 
University plan, that upon any symp- 
toms of insubordination shewing them- 
selves, the refractory pupil, instead of 
being expelled, which is punishing the 
parent or guardian, should for a cer- 
tain term be remanded to his peda- 
gogue. 

For myself, I am what Munsif calls 
me, with another guess motive, one of 
those worthy gentlemen, who, thanks 
to my own prudence and good foi tune, 
and the pension of my rank (which 
I duly earned, but what few of our 
retired officers think of, we chiefly 
owed to the liberal mind of the first 
Lord Viscount Melville), are released 
from the active duties of life, while 
some of my oldest and best friends, 
more through misfortune than indis- 
cretion, are still officiating in India : 
but so long as I have my Persian 
books, I cannot charge myself, during 
seventeen years of such retirement. 
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with having found, when left en- 
tirely to my Oriental studies, a mo- 
ment’s tedium. Such otium I glory 
in, and am vain enough to fancy, that 
I pass it cum dignitate. Moreover I 
would flatter myself, that I can write 
decent English, and translate from 
the Persian; snd have some little 
skill in the idiom of either language. 
But for my part I believe I know just 
enough of the Persian language, and 
not enough of the Arabic to be sen- 
sible of my own ignorance. Munsif 
makes up for his ignorance by a 
or self-sufficiency, and has the 

conceit of thinking himself (this 
word I must copy him for once by 

1 .^, 

“ Such an instance of brutality and 
ignorance we would combat with a 
savageness, for we could oppose wolves 


referring to twice) superior to 
every body else, aud in his proofs of 
my blunders, plagiarism and vtdgarity, 
made cock-sure of being 

triumphant, where he will now find 
himself in fact Jji completely 

worsted and nonplussed ! 

With civilized nations a gentleman’s 
age is respected, and our seniors, if 
men of irreproachable character, look- 
ed up to with reverence ; but to the 
language of Munsif, if such real vul- 
garity could in any shape influence the 
public, I wish to reply in the words 
of the moral Nizami : 



only by a wolfishness.” 

I remain yours, 

Gulchik. 


FURTHER REMARKS ON GULCHIN. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


. Sir : — The postscript to Gulchin’s 
last letter on Persian Anthology an- 
nounces his intention of publishing his 
answer to Professor Stewart and to 
Munsif, in this number of your Journal- 
Of the merits, or rather the de- 
merits of his translation, Persian scho- 
lars have but one opinion ; and of the 
motives which urged him to make such 
an exposure of himself, the Public has 
not been tardy or unable to form a 
just estimate. He has allowed the most 
unbecoming vanity to impel him to trans- 
gress the rules of propriety ; and, un- 
der the pretence of giving a more li- 
teral translation than that of Professor 
Stewart, he has become the plagiarist 
of the very gentleman whom he had 
assumed to himself the title to criticise 
and condemn. 

It may be convenient for Gulchin 
to attempt to impress upon the public 
mind, that any one who has held him 
up to deserved obloquy is unworthy 
of “ a second notice and perhaps. 


taking every thing into consideration, 
the most plausible mode of retreat is 
to put a bold face on the matter, and 
coniine himself to a general defence, 
though the charges of Munsif are pre- 
cise and specific. 

The Public will not easily forget that 
Gulchin made an unprovoked attack, 
in which false criticism and the in- 
sinuation of sordid motives, against a 
gentleman of undoubted liberality, 
were the least of his delinquencies, "if 
he has, in consequence, been made to 
writhe under the just lash of counter- 
criticism, he has no one to blame but 
himself. His friends cannot urge, in 
excuse for him, that he has been borne 
away by the heedlessness of boyhood, 
nor by the petulance of youth : for, by 
his own statement, he has arrived at 
those years which every man of good 
feeling must venerate, when accom- 
panied by their wonted handmaids, 
considerate wisdom and a love of 
peace. 
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He must be wofully ignorant of 
public opinion, if he hopes that con- 
fident assertion will be received as a 
legitimate substitute for convincing 
proof and temperate argument. Until 
he produces these, all he can assert, all 
he can insinuate, w ill avail him nothing. 

It has often been the unmerited ho- 
nour of the writer of these remarks 
to converse with real Oriental scholars ; 
and he can assure Gulchin, that one 
and all have expressed their regret 
thai the literature of the East was 
likely to fall into undeserved contempt 
and degradation, among classical scho- 
lars, in being so often intermeddled 
with by men of Gulchin’s stamp. 

That those feverish feelings which 
have irritated him into print, may sub- 
side, and that he may make some small, 
though inadequate atonement for his 


tran^ressions, by tilence and sorrow, 
is the friendly wish of 

E. B.B. 

*%* There have now been three 
letters from Gulchin on the subject of 
Professor Stewart’s translation of the 
Anvari Sooheily, and there have been 
three likewise from an opposite party. 
Feeling has been somewhat strong, and 
we must acknowledge that a degree of 
blame attaches to ourselves for not 
having used sufficient caution in for- 
mer numbers. 

We have been desirous that each 
party should have a fair hearing ; and 
the present is certainly a fair oppor- 
nity for requesting our Correspondents 
to confine their observations, on all 
future occasions, to subjects which are 
strictly literary. 


ON DR. GILCHRIST’S MODE OF I-MSTRUCTION. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sib: — In the Asiatic Journal for De- 
cember, Dr. Gilchrist, with a view to 
describe the process of his instruction, 
says, “ My students commence read- 
ing a short story at the lecture-room 
in the roman characters first, which 
they immediately afterwards peruse in 
the nagree and persian letters also, 
before they translate it literally into 
english and, a little further, he 
says, “ these exercises communicate 
eastern and western orthoepigraphy si- 
multaneously, with a practical know'- 
ledge of the language, by the constant 
interposition of colloquial examples, by 
myself and pupils, from ten till two 
o’clock every lecture day, both in hin- 
doostanee and persian.” This infor- 
mation, together with a knowledge of 
the proficiency attributed to Dr. Gil- 
christ’s pupils, both by himself in print, 
and by some advocates of his in the 
Court of Proprietors, induced me to 
look over the most common books re- 
commended by him to learners, as well 
as to form an opinion on the general 
result of his instruction, and on the 


effect of the Roman letter system he 
promulgates. 

In one of his lately published books, 
which is called “ The Stranger’s Infal- 
lible East-Indian Guide,” &c. at page 
18 of the preface. Dr. Gilchrist writes, 
“ To students who wisely commence 
their oriental career with the grand 
popular speech of India, which has 
hitherto been very undeservedly super- 
seded by the persian, while degraded 
and misrepresented under the absurd 
term of moorish jargon, or moors, all 
the works enumerated in the subse- 
quent catalogue will necessarily prove 
of the highest utility and impor- 
tance and this catalogue comprises 
most likely', all that the Doctor has in 
print. As he, however, makes no men- 
tion of Grammar in his course of Lec- 
tures, the works now supplied by him 
to his pupils, to enable them to learn 
the principles of the Hindustani and 
Persian, as well as to read the proper 
characters of those languages, require 
especial notice, and may suffice for my 
present purpose. 
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, “ The Hindee-RopaM Q^hoepigra- my countrymen in general, may yet be 
phical Ultimatum ; or^ar Systematic, induced to apply this english roman 
Discriminative ViBsr’'tif Oriental and system to the current dialects of the 
Occidental Visible Sounds,” &c. &c., is hottentots, kafrees, east and west in- 
the first-mentioned on his list. The dians, &c., when they sojourn among 
part of this book, called “ Introduc- newly-discovered nations, or any fo- 
tion,” extends to 166 pages, and is reign tribes, long enough to learn 
partly extracted from other preceding something of their unknown tongues, 
works of Dr. Gilchrist’s. At page 28 which might thus be preserved and 
of this Introduction, in allusion to communicated with the greatest accu- 
making “ the english language and racy and precision for the common 
roman character universal,” he says good of mankind.” At p. 122 he 
in a note, “ this last object has en- gives a short table of sandfi, or com- 
gaged my attention for thirty years bination of Sanskrit words, which he 
past, and I no more despair of its ul- improperly terms “ Sunskrit Vocal 
timate success, than I can abandon all Analysis and this is very incorrectly 
hopes of the other being accomplished printed, apparently from the inability of 
in the lapse of the present century, by the Editor to correct the press, though 
concurrent exertions of those myriads at page 157 he says, speaking of it, 
who actually speak, and are about to “ (for the accuracy of which I am in- 
speak English, in every quarter of the debted to the kindness of a learned 
new and old world ; thus the best me- orientalist.)” 

dium of human thought now extant, ' At p. 48 of the body of the book, 
if systematically reformed, in spite of alluding to the utility of learning Hin- 
french teeth, may yet pervade the dustani, he says, “ if the above shall 
universe with the wings of persuasion prove, from investigation and expe- 
and peace only, though ultimately to rience, to be the real state of the case, 
be founded every where on the ada- and moreover that the hindoostanee 
mantine rocks of simplicity, facility, is the sole military and camp speech, 
and utility, by the omnipotent hands known universally as such over the 
of divine providence, for the future vast dominions of the honourable 
happiness and welfare of mankind, company in every part of hindoos- 
who never can have been doomed to tan, the british indian community 
butcher or devour each other, to the have an undoubted right to throw a 
end of the world, like the brute beasts heavy responsibility on all the indi- 
that perish, and mei'ely from a multi- riduals who have hitherto preferred 
plicity and confusion of tongues.” At the dead and learned languages of 
p. 83 of the same introduction, he ob- those distant regions, by estabUshiii"- 
serves, “ that useful truths in philo- professorships and honorary medals for 
logy are not the worse recollected by them alone in england, to the exclu- 
being frequently repeated ; any more sion almost, in those respects, of the 
than moral and religious precepts in adequate encouragement for acquiring 
divinity, on which the changes have the current tongue of the indian penin- 
been rung for nearly two thousand sula.” He seems, however, notwith- 
years, and are still persisted in, oftener standing his venturing to hold up the 
than once every week, though reite- Court of Directors to censure in the 
rated in millions of sermons, since the passage last quoted, to have been of a 
Christian era, which people may daily somewhat different opinion, when in 
consult in their own study.” At p. 90,' 1806 he published the first volume of 
alluding to his system of writing eastern the British Indian Monitor, in wliicli 
words in Roman letters, he says, “ i he says : “ When the public are in 
may be indulged in the benevolent possession of good Sunskrit and Arabic 
wish, that the anglo-araericans, and Grammar,,, the sooner a student, who 
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is intended for the East, commences 
these acquisitions as classic languages, 
the greater progress he must after- 
wards make in almost every Oriental 
tongue, when he reaches Asia, provided 
he starts with the assistance of those 
teachers only who deem the just pro- 
nunciation and practical knowledge of 
living languages of far more conse- 
quence to the great body of our coun- 
trymen in the East, than all the learn- 
ed lumber of dead tongues, in either 
hemisphere.” 

In the body of this work a collec- 
tion of short stories is given, first in 
the Roman character, and afterwards 
in the Nagari and Persian. After pas- 
sing over the Roman cliaracters, in 
which Dr. G. seems best at home, I 
find the stories in Nagari so incor- 
rectly and unscientifically composed, 
that they can never serve as proper 
guides to learners for acquiring a just 
notion of the use of tlau character; 
though 1 suspect, from what I have 
heard, that nothing more for this pur- 
pose is now generally brought by Dr. 
G. before his pupils. Taking, for ex- 
ample, story the 17th, which consists 
of only 54 words, no less than nine of 
those words are without any possibility 
of dispute absolutely erroneous, and 
several more do not define, as the cha- 
racter is capable of defining, the sounds 
intended. Again, taking the 74th 
story in the same character, I find in 
eighteen or nineteen short lines, at 
least 25 words falsely written, besides 
many others which are put together 
in so improper a way as no one ac- 
quainted with the Nagari system would 
tolerate. The stories, as set in the 
Persian character, are indeed less 
faulty, and perhaps betray less the in- 
attention or unskilfulness of the Edi- 
tor ; but the copy in the Persian cha- 
racters of the same story as has been 
first noticed in the Nagari, namely 
the l7th, contains, in less than five 
lines, five palpable errors; and the vow- 
el points in the few stories, generally', 
are very incorrectly set : for, though 
Dr. Gilchrist makes use of deformed 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 73- 


letters and strange unauthorized marks 
to point out the particular sounds in- 
tended by certain doubtful Arabic let- 
ters, yet he finds it necessary to have 
frequent recourse to the proper vowel 
points also, by which alone, if judi- 
ciously used and correctly set, all the 
distinctions might be more striePy 
made than Dr. G. effects with the 
vowel points and assumed marks to- 
gether. Besides, these marks are nei- 
ther known in the Arabic orthogra- 
phy, nor sanctioned by the general 
practice of the natives of India ; and 
(uch persons of that country as may 
not have been expressly taught in Dr. 
Gilchrist’s school, would be astonished 
at the bight of them. 

The next book on Dr. Gilchrist’s 
list of recommendation, is called 
“ The Stranger’s Infallible East-In- 
dian Guide and, a vocabulary oc- 
cupies more than 120 pages of the 
volume. At p. 5 of the Preface, Dr. 
Gilchrist says, “ Were the learner 
to task hissclf every day with one page 
of the vocabulary, he would soon be 
master of the whole by heart ;” yet, 
at p. 558 of the Asiatic Journal for 
December 1821, he professes a method 
of teaching very different from what 
is here recommended : “ all my ef- 
forts,” says he, “ are directed to expand 
the minds of my pupils, who get com- 
paratively few tasks bp heart.” At p. 
36 of the preface to the first volume 
of the British Indian Monitor, too, he 
says, “ very few beginners will pro- 
perly advert to the absolute necessity 
of learning a sufficient stock of words 
by heart:” and, at p. 15 of the pre- 
face to “ The Stranger’s Infallible East- 
Indian Guide,” which comprizes 430 
pages, besides a long preface, he says, 
“ to those readers who will so far 
confide in my judgment as to follow 
my advice, I shall candidly impart it 
by desiring them, while on board ship, 
and in the above period after arrival, 
to acquire, if possible, the difficult 
sounds from some of their well-in- 
formed european friends ; and at the 
same time to make theirselves com- 
VoL. XIII. G 
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plete masters of every word, technical 
term, and rule, in this minute volume 
at least, before they sit regularly down 
to study the language with any moon- 
shee. 'Indeed, if they can prevail on 
theirselves to include the story teller, 
reversed vocabulary, and english and 
hindoostanee dictionary in this coun- 
sel, £hey will never have cause to re- 
pent such precaution.” Dr. G. indeed 
seems to have one opinion on this sub- 
ject when he thinks fit to offer his 
books to the notice of the publicfc, and 
another somewhat different when con- 
troversy becomes his object. 

At page 25 of the preface to the 
same book. Dr. G. says : “ the ar- 
rangement and concatenation of every 
literal category in the world, has 
hitherto been so inconsistent and ab- 
surd, as to exhibit rather an undigested 
chaos, at eternal war with its own ele- 
ments, in the wreck of all principles, 
than a rational scheme for initiating 
novices at the very threshold of leam- 
ing, where, if they do not stumble and 
fall, ‘ never to rise again,’ is owing to 
blind chance, and tjie total want of 
due reflection, not to any good guid- 
ing. I am probably the first gram- 
marian who has yet attempted to in- 
troduce a complete radical reform in 
this humble province of literature, 
and have in the space of thirty years 
reached that ‘ ne plus ultra' of my 
alphabetical labours, lately presented 
to the british Indian community in 
the hindoostanee story-teller; an ab- 
stract of which will be found in this 
rudimental work, intended for the 
most convenient syllabus of future pre- 
lections in that extraordinary tongue 
to the military, medical, and all other 
gentlemen of the king’s or company’s 
service, who may yet be induced to 
attend my different courses and classes, 
during every term, at the voice of duty, 
interest, or conscientious principles, 
previous to departure for a subjugated 
land, overflowing with milk and honey, 
and where the myriads of natives un- 
derstand, generally speaking, no lan- 
guage but their own.” 


The first paragraph of the body of 
the work runs thus : "1. utility, sim- 
plicity, facility, consistency, and the 
perspicuity of reason and truth should 
form the basis of every scientific su- 
perstructure, even at the hazard of 
innovation and radical reform in that 
republic of letters called the alpha- 
bet, w'hich constitutes the foundation 
of rational speech and grammar, though 
in general absurd and preposterous in 
the extreme.” Whether the first of 
these requisite qualities, namely, utility, 
can or cannot be adequately produced 
fi'om Dr. G.’s labours, we wish to dis- 
cover ; but, certainly any one who has 
read a few pages of his works, must 
begin to doubt that either simplicity, 
consistency, or perspicuity can exist in 
what he writes. 

At p. 4, he remarks, “ oriental let- 
ters having no capitals in our accepta- 
tion of the term, all the roman sub- 
stitutes are treated as small working 
bees, on a footing of perfect equality 
in their size, without one notable or 
grandee for the abecedarian commu- 
nity, in compliance with the first prin- 
ciple ; especially as the persi-arabic ca- 
pitals, when they do appear, adorn 
rather the tail than the head of a 
word or sentence, even when the ma- 
jesty of heaven, as the king of kings 
would seem to require a great initial- 
shahuushah, emperor, ami badshah, 
padshah, king, are literatim and verba- 
tim proofs ot the fact in question ; the 
original final being no way more ele- 
vated in dignity than the minute shu 
or humble bee, bu, pee, pu, are initial- 
ly.” In this work, written entirely in 
the Roman characters. Dr. G. avoids 
the use of capitals even at the begin- 
ning of chapters, paragraphs, sen- 
tences, or proper names: thus, he 
abandons the established practice with 
regard to the characters he actually 
adopts, to conform to the usage of 
others very different; but, it may not 
be surprising in Dr. G. to oppose cus- 
tom, in his treating all “ on a footing 
of perfect equality ;” or, in his talking 
of capitals, that is Aead-letters, adorn- 
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ing the tail ! This work is written for 
the use of mere beginners of the Ori- 
ental languages ; and the above is the 
tenth paragraph only of it : no such 
beginners, however, can comprehend 
Dr. G.’s allusions in the latter part of 
the paragraph : and, no one who pos- 
sesses any thing of taste could tolerate 
the simile that precedes. 

To teach his pupils. Dr. G. attempts 
first to explain the use and original 
meanings of the mere letters, or sj 1- 
lables, applied to grammatical inflec- 
tion, as well as to give the primary 
senses of the auxiliary verbs, preposi- 
tions, &c.; but, a novice cannot be ex- 
pected to understand these matters 
from Dr. G.’s confused and fanciful 
detail. Many of the derivations and 
meanings, too, are strikingly erro- 
neous. For example, at p. 15, he says, 
“ in Arabic od is equivalent to of 
when, in that language, it is the termi- 
nation of the nominative case. Again, 
he says, " 66 seems something similar 
to a negative in dd-turna, dd-jarna 
dd-gulna,” whilst it is plainly a residue 
of the Sanskrit prepos. (uot). 

At p. 22, he describes liee as “ eu- 
phonised by h” from ee ; whilst the 

origin seems to be the Sanskrit 
(hi) which in the Persian character 
must be written ^ (kee): and, in 

such case, hce is the more original 
form. At p. 40, treating of the En- 
glish “ should, would, might f he says, 
“ and probably this last has some re- 
lation to viust also a little after- 
wards, too, he gives the series of the 
supposed derivation, “ may, mayed, 
might, must but this last is plainly 
from the German mussen, and has no 
relation to may, might. At p. 51 and 
52, are some strange hints at deriva- 
tion, which are of too great length to 
be copied here. At p.53, sah mer- 
chant, he says, is “ probably connected 
with shah king;” though it is for 

the Sanskrit (sadliuo). He, 

moreover, strangely fancies an affinity 
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laetween so he, &c., which is from 
Sanskrit : (sa) and so-na to sleep, 

which is from Sanskrit Sim- Again, 

he says, “ it would not be stretching 
the allusion too far, were we to trace 
supna dream, from s and upna self, 
when asleep but supna is evidently 

for Sanskrit (swuptiu) dream. 

At p. 55, “ aj to-day, may be viewed 
as a curious formation of a- come, and 
Ja go;” though it is surely for the 

Sanskrit (adya). At p. 56, he 

observes, “jun-na lo in'ng/orM, is de- 
ducible from j, the radical for life, 
soul, with an-na to bring;” whilst it 
proceeds from the root (jun) 

generate. At p. 57, “ our eleven ” is 
said to be “ from eleve one, and two 
eleve for twelve.” At p. 59, the ge- 
nitive signs kuo, ka, ke, kee, are 
strangely deduced from kur hand. At 
p. 60, koo-kur, kootta, a dog, is as- 
cribed to koo-kur evil-doer ; though it 

is for the Sanskrit (juAkkobr) 

dog. At p. 62, he says, “ kur hand, 
indicates man, as well as soul, on boai-d 
ship;” and makes some strange obser- 
vations in consequence. At p. 63, 
“ soon-na to hcarf is said to be “ from 
kun-na to hear though the first is 

from hearing, and the last 

r\ 

from the ear. At p. 82 is a 

rare comparison to “ the devil, not 
on two sticks and, on the same 
page, “ pas near,” he says, “ may not, 
as a derivative, be very remote from 
pa foot ;” though it is plainly for San- 

r 

sl:rit (parswu) side. On p. 83, 

“ oopur above, is (lerived from pur 
koo;” when, it is in fact, for Sanskrit 

(ujmri), whence the Greek 

h'm^, and Latin super. At p. 84, 
undur within, is deduced from dur 
door; though it is the Sanskrit 
G 2 
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(.untur): bheeturti»ii/(i;i,from 
bheet a wall ; when it is most likely 
for and, bahur out, 

he says, “ may have a latent connec- 
tion with par over, that side, the pri- 
vative be, the numerical ha tioo, wa 
open, or ba,o air j” whilst the word 

is plainly for the Sanskrit 

{wahir) out, &c. On p. 85, sath 
with, is made out su-hath at hand; 

r 

though it is plainly for Sanskrit 

company: sung ivifh, is made oat (o 
be su-ung with body ; whilst it is pure 

Sanskrit m together going : sodd- 

han he translates “ straight place;'' 

though it means ivith, and is most 

fN 

likely for with, together with. 

At p. 1C6, soo-ur sow, is referred 
to soo good; when it is plainly for 

Sanskrit {sookara). At p. 172, 

the termination ijara in g.hasiyara, 
is rendered cidter ; though the Mord 
in question, ghasiyara, is doubtless for 

Sanskrit from 

grass, and root take. At p. 17-1, 
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These two works, with a collection 
of dialogues in the mere Roman cha- 
racter, are, I understand, the only 
books now commonly used by Dr. G. 
at his Hindustani lectures : very lately, 
however, he has edited a work called 
“ the Hindee Moral Preceptor, or Ru- 
dimental Principles of Persian Gram- 
mar,” in which he seeks to unfold 
the elements of the latter tongue, by a 
process similar to that adopted for the 
Hindustani. In this book, as in the 
one last noticed, capital letters are 
generally discarded. At page 17, be- 
ginning to explain the most common 
particles of the language, he says, “ we 
must in some measure assume the ex- 
istence of such a verb as un to be, exist, 
lice, proceeding vith such a mere 
assumption, at the outset, ho does 
not insist on absolute proof of his 
inductions afterwards: so, at page 19, 
he writes, “ the transition from entity, 
in the abstract seems, to have produced, 
as in the Hindoostanee, a something 
more real, having the breath of life ; 
an idea perfectl)- compatible with the 
conversion of un to hu-un, husun, and 
the euphonic result hustnn, to breathe, 
exist, iS:c. similar to hona, esse, stare, 
spirarc,” ilec. ; yet the Persian hustun, 
as he writes it, is clearly of the same 


he makes khan lord, and khwan 
reader, to be the same. At p. 304, he 
says, “ our ten must be two-en con- 
tracted.” Other errors of the like 
nature with the above might be point- 
ed out in this book, if more were 
thought necessary to exhibit its real 
quality. The author seems to write 
and publish, at once, whatever the 
imagination may suggest, without ques- 
tioning the correctness of it : and this 
in a style truly peculiar to himself. 
He appears, too, not only deficient in 
acquaintance with the etymology of the 
language he teaches, as his attempts at 
derivation above noticed show; but 
the quotations before given must make 
abundantly manifest how wanting his 
discourse, as an instructor, is in simpli- 
city, perspicuity, and precision. 


origin as the Sanskrit [ustblm) 

o 

and perhaps the latin esse, and, the 
meaning of those is not to breathe, 
stare or spirnre. Again, at page 22, he 
says, “ how far the notion of giving, 
dividing, &c. may be connected with 
du-st, hand, or do, two, is a question 
which time will jet decide; in the 
interim, however, we will assume, that 
du, da, de, di, imply hand I give!” 
And, on the tollowing page, he says, 
as the foregoing hypothesis will, 
moreov'er, reconcile the most eccentric 
verb in the whole language, when ap- 
plied to dee-d-un, to see, one or two 
additional postulatory propositions will 
suffice for all the rest ; dee-un, bee-un, 
to two, in latin, ri-de, give two, i. e. 
the pair of most perspicuous organs 
of the body to any object, whence dee- 
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d-un (bee*d-iin), to see” See. Next, 
he says, “kur-un, kee-un, koo-uti, kur- 
na, kee-na, kur-d-un, crea-re, all pro- 
ceed from some modification of kur, 
car, hand, to hand, act, make, do, to two, 
i. e. to use both hands in action.” These 
instances must shew the laxity or ra- 
ther futility of the author’s reasoning, 
and the inadequacy of what he ad- 
vances, either to convince or to in- 
struct. 

In this volume is a collection of odes 
from Saadi, which seem just as incor- 
rectly copied as the Hindustani stories 
before noticed in the Persian characters. 
Taking, for example, the short ode 
of seven lines at page 61, there appears 
in it seven words erroneously written 
or marked,besides some other instances 
in which the vowels are improperly set. 

At page 2, of the preface to the 
second part of the book. Dr. G. says, 
“ for the want of oriental characters 
in this performance, and the rigid ex- 
clusion of capital letters, my plea still 
consists in the preference of utility 
and simplicity to all other considera- 
tions, in the outset of every scientific 
pursuit j and when it is duly observed, 
that the whole of these variegated 

A, a, 3, a, a, N T 1 T 

all terminate in teaching us the simple 
sound of a, which without the help of 
any second sight, we can instantly per- 
ceive through a wall in our own tongue, 
one can hardly refrain from smiling at 
so much ado about nothing at all : we 
must not, however, with the aberdo- 
nians pervert the word 2 uall to well, 
lest we search in vain for what in this 
case cannot be found, either at the 
top or bottom of a well,” &c. &c. 
On page 3, he takes care to remark, 
“ to the hindoostanee and persian 
students, who will trust me as their 
guide, it may be safely affirmed, that 
the set of my five books, now procur- 
able at the rate of as many pounds 
only, will be infinitely more useful for 
the speedy acquirement of both lan- 
guages, than much larger and dearer 
volumes,” &c. &c. Is this the puff 
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direct? If so, we have before quoted 
two passages which may have been 
intended for the like purpose ! 

The second part of this last noticed 
book consists of “ aHindee-Persic and 
English vocabulary,” all in the Roman 
characters; but the arrangement of 
it is so extraordinary and complex, 
that a novice must take some time and 
pains to discover the method of using 
it ; and a mere learner of Hindustani 
with Ur.G. must purchase this volume, 
the first part of which relates entirely 
to Persian, for the purpose solely of 
getting the vocabulary which it con- 
tains. 

To teach young men to read Hin- 
dustani words in Roman characters 
is not very difficult, and they may 
soon be taught to repeat some com- 
mon jrhrases, by way of discourse; 
but they will not very easily compre- 
hend the construction of the Hindu- 
stani and Persian languages, from the 
mere use of the elementary books 
Dr. G. now offers them. The ex- 
tracts above given are but a very few 
of the many pai'adoxical, obscure, and 
extravagant passages these books con- 
tain : and, the style of the English is 
in general so diffuse and unpolished, 
that they who have been accustomed 
to good writers must be thoroughly 
di'-gusted at it. A just notion, too, 
of the Use of the Persian and Nagari 
characters cannot be acquired from 
the very limited and incorrect spe- 
cimens introduced in these books. The 
unauthorized and erroneous way in 
w’hich these specimens are written, 
may not without reason lead to the 
suspicion, that the author’s motives 
for preferring the Roman to the pro- 
per characters, are not merely to fa- 
cilitate the progress of learners, but 
also to shelter himself. In my opinion, 
the grammatical construction and the 
use of the proper characters of the 
Hindustani ought principally to be 
attended to in this country. By learn- 
ing these characters from a well in- 
formed teacher, all the difficulties of 
Hindustani pronunciation, and these 
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are not great, will be fully eurmounted. 
When the powers of the dilferent 
letters in the Sanskrit and Persian 
alphabets are ascertained, which may 
be done by reading them over a very 
few times, nothing in pronunciation 
can remain doubtful, because each 
letter or symbol, with authorizedmarks 
in a few cases, constantly denotes one 
invariable sound. Dr. G. seems to 
increase rather than diminish the difB- 
ciilty in this particular, by teaching it 
in characters to which the learners 
have been long habituated to attribute 
others, and in many instances, various 
powers : a confirmed habit is, in such 
case, to be guarded against, as well 
as a custom to be acquired. This 
practice, too, I am persuaded, is for 
another reason highly prejudicial: it 
leads young men to fancy that the 
proper characters are really hard to 
be learned, and that all acquaintance 
with them, even, may be dispensed 
with. If the knowledge of the gram- 
mar, and the ability to read and trans- 
late the language in Persian and Na- 
gari characters, be gained in this coun- 
try, the habit of using words in con- 
versation may be acquired amongst 
the natives in a very short space of 
time after the reaching India : and it 
will then be learned idiomatically : an 
advantage not to be e.xpected here, 
whatever European may be the teacher. 

The use of a system of Roman let- 
ters to denote Oriental words, can in 
reason be solely to write proper names, 
and occasionally other words, for the 
accommodation of Europeans; and, 
when Dr. G’s method is followed in 
this respect, it appears ridiculous in 
the eyes of those who are not accus- 
tomed to it, whether in this country 
or on the continent of Europe. Thus, 
at page 124 of No. 47 of the Quar- 
terly Review, referring to the word 
Fuqeer, written according to Dr. Gil- 
christ’s method, the reviewer observes, 
“ this word (which no human organ 
can articulate) stands, we suppose, for 
what is usually termed a faquir ! We 
are almost put beyond our patience by 


the miserable afibctation of giving a 
new appearance to every European 
term in common use. We have wuz- 
zeers and vuzzeers ; nuwabs and na- 
wobs ; and, after all, we do not ap- 
proach a jot nearer to the true sound 
than when we used the pronunciation 
of our fathers, and said viziers and na- 
bobs.” Now, these disgusting modern 
alterations in the appearance ofEastern 
proper names in European letters, arc 
entirely owing to Dr. G.’s novel and 
pernicious practice of teaching, what 
is in some important points repugnant 
to both established custom and un- 
questionable analogy. By the follow- 
ers of his method, Mukku must be 
written instead of Mecca, Uruh in- 
stead of Arab, QjMran instead of Ko- 
ran, Vhmiquntur for Alniacantar, Ukbur 
for Akbar, Smnurqund for Samarcand, 
&c. &c. ; and this contradiction to all 
that has been done by accredited au- 
tiiors before his time, and to what is 
still doing by all the continent of Eu- 
rope, as well as by British scholars who 
have not had the misfortune to be 
misled by Dr. G., is chiefly owing to 
his unfortunate assumption of the Ro- 
man letter u to supply the place of the 
first Sanskrit and Arabic vowel, to 
which the first Roman vowel a by 
clear analog}’, and according to general 
practice, corresponds. It is true, that 
this misuse of u originated with some 
of the Company’s Servants in India 
before Dr . G.’s first publication ; but, 
the manner in w’hich the latter has 
had to do with young men in the 
Company’s service, who were not suf- 
ficiently informed to question the pro- 
priety of what he proposed, has occa- 
sioned a bias in the minds of many, 
and been the cause of propagating an 
irrational practice, which must render 
any author adopting it ridiculous to 
well-instructed Eimopeans generally : 
and, w hich would, if commonly under- 
stood and rightly considered without 
prejudice, be at once discountenanced 
both in India and at home. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, X. 
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TITLES AND ABSTRACTS OF ALL STATUTES 

PASSED SINCE THE CO.MMENCEMENT OF THE PRESENT REIGN 
AFFECTING THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY, OR CONC ERNING THE 
POLITICS, THE COMMERCE, OR THE PRODUCTIONS OF 
THE COMPANY’S POSSESSIONS IN INDIA. 

{Continued from vol. XII. page 542.) 


1 and 2 Geo. IV. c. 61. An Act to re- 
gulate the Appropriation of U nclaimed 
Shares of Prize Money belonging to 
Soldiers or Seamen in the service of the 
East-India Company. 23d Junel82I. 
Prize-money belonging to soldiers 
and seamen to be paid over to the 
Company. Mode of application there- 
of. Time of payment. ^ 1, 2, 3. 
Agents and others to deliver accounts 
of unclaimed shares. ^ 4. Court of 
Directors and Governments of India 
may call for general prize accounts. ^5. 
Invested with same authorit}' as Trea- 
surers of Greenwich and Chelsea Hos- 
pitals. ^ 7. Application of unclaimed 
monies in their hands. $ 1 0. Persons 
in the employ of the Company not to 
act as Agents. Penalty 4500. $ 11. 

1 and 2 Geo. IV., c. 84. An Act to 
grant a Duty of Customs on certain 
Articles of Wood imported into Great 
Britain, in lieu of former Duties ; 
and to amend an Act made in the 
fifty-ninth year of His late Majesty, 
for granting certain Duties of Cus- 
toms in Great Britain. 2d July 
1821. 

After 5th July 1821, the dpties of 
Customs on Pepper, Cayenne-Pepper, 
Long-Pepper, Guinea-Pepper, Capsi- 
cum, or Chillies, imported into Great 
Britain, to cease. ^11. 

1 and 2 Geo. IV., c. 106. An Act to 
continue until the first day of July 
1824, several Acts of His late Ma- 
jesty respecting the Duties of Cus- 
toms payable on Merchandize im- 
ported into Great Britain and Ire- 
land from anyplace within the Di mils 
of the East-India Company’s Charter; 
and to increase the Duties payable 
on the Importation of Sugar from 
the East-Indies, until the 2bth day 


of March 1823 in Great Britain, 
and until the li^ day of July 1824 
in Ireland. 10th July 1821. 

The Acts 54 Geo. III. c. 36 (im- 
posing duties on, and making regula- 
tions regarding goods imported into 
Great Britain from India), the Act 54 
Geo. III. c. 103 (imposing duties on, 
and making regulations regarding goods 
imported into Ireland from India), and 
the Act 55 Geo. III. c. 10 (making 
further provisions respecting aforesaid 
duties, and allowing bond to be given 
by Private Traders), continued until 
July 1, 1824, except so far as relates 
to duties and drawbacks under 54 Geo. 
III. c. 36, and so far as altered by this 
Act. $1,2. From and after passing 
of this Act, the duties on Sugar the 
produce of the East-Indies imported 
into the United Kingdom, to be as 
follows ; — Clayed, or equal to the 
quality of clayed, the cwt. 42. 5s. ; 
brown or muscovado, the cwt. 42. 
From and after 5th April 1822, the 
duties on East-India Sugar to be as 
follow : The produce of any British 
territory in the East-Indies, viz. clayed^ 
or equal to clayed, the cwt. 42. 6i. ; 
brown or muscovado, the cwt. 42. 
The produce of China, Java, the 
Eastern Islands, or elsewhere in the 
East-Indies (except the British ter- 
ritories) viz. clayed, or equal to clayed, 
the cwt. 44. 6s. Sd. ; brown or mus- 
covado, the cwt. 43. 3s. $ 3, 4, 5. 
Certificates of produce to be pro- 
duced. $ 6. Board of Customs may 
admit Sugar laden previous to infor- 
mation of passing of this Act reaching 
India, at former duties. $ 7. 

{Xote. The Treasury have suspend- 
ed these duties till 5th April 1822.] 

{To be continued.) 
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CHESS. 


ATKSMPT TO ANALYSE A NEW DEFENCE OF THE KING’S 
GAMBET. 

' J?.- 




-.K. P. 2 steps. 
-The same. 


6 


3 


j W. — K. B. P. 2 steps. 

4 S. — K. P. takes it. 

5 W. — K. Kt. to its B. 3J sq. 
( M. — K. Kt. P. 2 steps. 


. J W. — K. B. to its Q. B. 4th sq. 
* \ B. — Q. to her K. 2d sq. 


9 


( W. — K. Kt. to its Q, 4th sq. 

< B. — Q. to Adversary’s K. R.4th sq. 
, ( W. — K. to his B. sq. 

( B. — K. B. to its Q. B. 4th sq. 

W. — Q. B. P. 1 step. 

B. — G. P. 1 step, 
i W. — Q. B. to its K. 3d sq. 

I B. — P. takes the P. checks. 


_ 5 W. — Q. Kt. to its B. 3d sq. , « I W. — K. the P. 

® \ B.—K. Kt. P. 1 step. \ B.—< 

5 W.— Q. P. 2 steps. 

P.t 


, takes the Kt. 


y I W . — Q takes the P. 


B. — Q. Kt to its B. 3d. sq. 

[Any other move would lose the game.] 
< W. — K. castles. 

{ B. — Kt. takes the Q. P. 

. — Q. to her 3d sq. 


8 


, 5 IP— Q. to 

i B.—q. B. 


, P. 2 steps. 

A drawn game. The powerful attack 
the Gambet-player has acquired by the 
sacrifice of his Ks Kt would enable him 
easily to win the game, if his adver- 
sary did not play correctly. 

NEW DEFENXE. 

- I W. — Q. P. 1 step. 

* i B.—K. Kt. P. 1 step. 


Q. gives check. 

, , ( IP. — K. to his B. 2. 

I B. — K. Kt. to its K. 2d in fav. of B. 

OR, 

- ( W. — Q. P. 2 steps. 

“ I B.—K. Kt. P. 1 step. 

„ ( W. — K. Kt. to Adversary’s K. 4. 

( B.— Q. to Adversary’s K. R.4 steps 

IP. — K. to his B. s(]uarc. 

B. — K. Kt. to its R. 3d. 

c f W. — Q. B. takes the G. P. 

■ 




9 


10 


11 


Q. to her K. B. 3d sq. 
f IP. — K. Kt. P. 1 step. 

\b. — Q. P. 1 step, 
f JP. — K. Kt. to its Q. 3d sq. 
\B.—q. takes Q. P. 

J TP. — Q. Kt. to its Q. 2d sq. 

\b. — Q.Kt.toitsB.3infav. ofDcf. 

Belki, Ang. 1, 1817. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

On Saturday, the 14th of July 1821, 
a Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held 
at the Society’s apartments in Chowrin- 
ghee, the Marquis of Hastings in tlie 
Chair. 

The Rev. Mr Mills, proposed at the 
last meeting, was unanimously elected a 
manber of the Society. 

Capt. Hodgson and Capt. Lockett were 
elected to fill the two vacant seats in the 
Committee of Papers, occasioned hy the 
death of Col. Mackenzie and Col. G. 
Fagan. 

The twenty-second number of the 
French work, entitled Monuments deVHit^ 
doostan, by Mons. Langles, was present- 
ed in the name of the autlior by Mons. 
Heard. 

A copy of the Chinese Dictionary, by 
De Guigiies, was presented to the Society 


by Sir Sydney Smith, tlirough the me- 
dium of the Most Noble the President. 

Maj. Gen. Hardwicke presented to the 
Society the first Report of tlie Agricul- 
tural Society, established in Sumatra by 
Sir Stamford Raffles. The Report is 
confined to the districts in the neighbour- 
hood of Rencoolen, which comprise a 
space of about three miles square. 
The population is supposed to amount to 
from 10 or 20,000, of which one-half is 
concentrated in the to\N n of Marlliorougli, 
and consists in a great part of foreigners. 
TJieir agriculture, as might be expected, 
is of the most imperfect description. Of 
irrigated lands, scarcely any are in cul- 
tivation except in the vicinity of Ben- 
coolen, where a deficiency of new land 
and the influence of foreign settlers, have 
caused them to be particularly used. The 
majority of the people subsist on the pro- 
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duce of Ladings, or fc»rest cuUmsdem; 
which are clear^ in the rudest manner by 
burning, and abandoned alter a single 
crop has been taken from them. Pepper, 
the staple article of export from tlie coast 
of Sumatra, is scarcely at all cultivated in 
the neighbourhood of Bencoolen. The 
only cultivation which has been attended 
with success is that of the nutmeg and 
clove. Neither cattle nor sheep are na- 
tives of the place ; even fowls have l)een 
principally imported ; and tlie only useful 
animal possessed by the people is the 
budalo, which, however, they have not yet 
learnt to apply to tlie lalmur of husbandry. 

ITie volume consists of the Address of 
the President on the institution of the 
Agricultural Society at Bencoolen, and 
on the West Coast of Sumatra ; tlie first 
Report of the Sumatran Agricultural 
Society ; a Report on the Population, &c. 
of the town and suburbs of IVIarlborough ; 
on the Population, &c. of the district of 
Duablas; on tlie Population of the dis- 
trict of Lumba-selapan ; on tlie cultivation 
of spice at Bencoolen. 

In originating a nutmeg plantation, the 
first care of the cultivator is to select ripe 
nuts, and to set them at the distance of a 
foot apart in a rich soil, merely covering 
them very lightly with mould. They are 
to be protected from tlie heat of the sun, 
occaidonally weeded, and watered in dry 
weather every other day. ITie seedlings 
may be expected to appear in from 30 
to 60 days, and when four feet high, the 
heaJtliiest and most luxuriant, consisting 
of three or four verticles, are to be re- 
moved in the commencement of the rains, 
to the plantation, previously cleared of trees 
and uuderwood by burning and grubbling 
up their roots, and placed in holes dug for 
their reception at the distance of 30 feet 
from each otlier, screening them from the 
heat of tlie suu and the violence of tlie 
winds. The soil throughout the planta- 
tions generally is a red mould, with stony 
fr^nents or pebbles frequently inter- 
mixed with it ; the surface of it in the 
forest alluvial and low lands being of a 
chocolate colour, varying in depth from 
thr^ to twelve inches. The soil of Cey- 
lon, in which the cinnamon-tree thrives so 
luxuriantly, is of the same description. 

An estimate is given of the produce in 
nutmegs, mace, and cloves, from planta- 
tions at and in the vicinity of Fort Marl- 
borough, for the ensuing five years, dated 
February 9, 1821. 



Nutmpes, 

Mace. 

Cloee& 


lbs. 

• IIm. 

lbs. 

1821 

39,832 

15,000 

16,596 

1822 

59,832 

15,000 

16,596 

1823 

62,332 

15,600 

18,096 

1824 

69,832 

17,500 

25,596 

1825 

89,832 

22,500 

34,596 


The protluce of plantations in the dis- 
Asiatic Join'll. — No. 73. 


tarn tntaior, and at the out-setUements, 
is not included in this statement. 

From the report on the general salubrity 
of the settlement at Bencoolen, it appears 
that latterly the climate has imdergone a 
considerable revolution, and that its for- 
merly noxious agency has been ^iccdeded 
by a mild and benign influence. Mr. 
Lumsdmne, the surgeon, who has b^n 
twenty-two years at Fort Marlborough, 
is of opinion that, upon the whole, the 
settlement and its vicinity may be cona- 
dered, in point of salubrity, as ne^ly 
upon a par with any of the Eastern Is- 
lands. 

It further appears that the value of 
landed property at Bencoolen has Increased 
during the last three years, and particular- 
ly within the last year, upwards of 50 
per cent. ; secondly, that the actual pro- 
duce of nutmegs already exceeds, by about 
4,800 pounds, the average consumj^on of 
the British Isles ; and tliirdly, that the 
gr^un cultivation of the country, during 
the year 1820, was not less than four 
times greater than that of the preceding 
year. 

Major General Hardwicke also present- 
ed a pamphlet containing descriptions of 
Malayan Plants, by WilBam Jack, at the 
request of Sir Stamford Raffles. 

It is stated, that in Sumatra the cam- 
phor trees are confined to the country of 
the Battas, which extends about a degree 
and a half immediately to the north of the 
equator. They are also found in Borneo, 
in nearly the same pamllel of latitude, and 
there is reason to believe that there are 
some in tlie neighbourhood of Singapore 
and Johore. 'Hiis valuable tree is not 
known to exist in any other part pf the 
world, and on this account, as well as the 
difficulty of obtaining its produce, this 
kind of camphor bears an exorbitant price. 
It is all carried to Qiina, where it sells for 
about twelve times as much as that of Ja- 
pan. This kind of camphor is found in a 
concrete state, occupying cavities and fis- 
sures in tlie heart of the tree. In order to 
obtain it, the tree is felled and split into 
lengths, to allow of the extraction of the 
crystallized masses. The same tree yields 
the concrete substance, and an oil, which 
is supposed to be the first stage of the for- 
mation of the aimphor. The Sumatra 
camphor is little kno^\Ti in Europe^ 

For the establishmeut of the Agricultu- 
ral Society of Bencoolen we are indebted 
to Sir Stamford Raffles, whose zeal and 
ability in the prosecution of science, and 
pursuits connected with the extension of 
useful knowledge, cannot be too highly 
appreciated. Fbe volume now laid before 
the Society contmns matter of particular 
interest, and embraces many important 
points in botany and other branches of 
natural history. 

VoL. XIII. 


H 
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A s^^peiSIflf ,»hecaatents of.iaj« ]Bri- aftta- hirfhy bs^ 4i>V ruffes 

was presented, by Mr. Gib- 275i or about 9U)s. In both, tbe v^e- 
Bon^jij. . br® axe easily traced from the occiput to 

- A eopyjpf a New Nosological System, the sacrum. Respiration in each i, (Tis- 
by Dr. Tytler, .was received from the au- tinct. They sleep a great deal, soirtilly 
t|«w. , , and quietly, generally, but not invariably 

. Dr. AdapO' presented, for the Society’s at the same time. One occasionally cries 
MuseUtri, several specimens of miiierals whilst the otlier is quiet. Dr, Gibson saw 
^llected in the Heerapor Pass in Bundle- one of tlicm suck or cry whils^ . the other 
eand, by Ueut. Swayne, of the Goruck- was asleep. The motlier, who was walk- 
pore P%ht Infantry. , ing about in perfect health, said that the 

’ Dr. Adam also presented, in the name first sis days after delivery she had an 
efi'Dr. lytler, tbe half of a human skull abundance of milk fur both, which they 
of peculiar conformation ; a curious pre- sucked alternately, but after that period 
paraden of the Ossa Sjmigiosa Injeriar of the milk left her, and they were fed with 
s.kid, tog^er with specimens of the red goat’s milk, of wliich tiicy take between 
mmcUtk worshipped by the natives, under them about an English pint in 24 hours, 
the name of Ganesa, and supposed to be Appc.u:ances are uiifavourabie to a long 
incarnations of that god; specimens of life. 

the chrystalline mineral, supposed by the Captaiu Lachlan, of II. M. 17th regf.. 
katlTes to be incarnations of Surya, or the presented to the Society’s Museum a box of 
sun; speramensof a silicious mineral, wor- miscellaneous minerals, collected among 
tapp er? by Hindoos as an incarnation of tlie Kajmahai Hills in tbe vicinity of the 
Seiia;.3iid specimens of the pyritic mi-ie- Gauges, betvvecu Soorajgurralion the West, 
T»l, .cdnsidereit by the natives as an incar- and Hajmalial on the East, with descrip- 
te^dof BowaneeDevi, or the moon. live memoranda of their localities. One 


Major General Hardwicke, on the part of them is a spi ciinen of the basaltic rock, 
of the widow and executri.x of tlie late over which jfuuiges the romantic Slotecj- 
much lamented member of the Society, hurna waterfall. Tlie little riv ule't w liich 


Ciiond Mackenzie, presented various forms this ca. cade has its source from 


specimens of minerals, images, emblems springs a short distance among the hills, 
of Hindoo mythology, and other curious and Hows along its rocky bed for some 
articles, found among the ruins of ancient time before it reaches the precipice over 
iemples in the island of Java, and some which it falls. On approaching the edge 
^dmens of shells and other subjects of of the steep, and venturing to look over 
natural history. its front, it was found to consist for a few 

An abstract Register of the Weather, kept yards of a succe.ssion of steep prismatic 
at Singapore during tlie year 1S20, was steps, rising up, in unequal heights, not 
received from Major Farquhar, Thenum- unlike the pipes of anoigan; but below 
her of dry days noted is 137, and of rainy that there is a perpendicular descent of 


days 229. about 1 20 or 1 30 feet, to an horizontal 

An account of a lusus naturrr, accom- table of rock, about 30 or 40 yards broad, 
panied by a drawing, by Dr, Gibson, of from tlie front of which the water again 
Lucknow, was raid. A woman named appears to full about 50 or GO feet furtlicr 
Kesserreab, the wife of a Rajpoot resid- into the basin at its base. The basaltic 
ing at the village of Koorrea, 30 miles bed appears to incline or press inwards on 
froBt Lucknow, was lately delivered of each side towards the channel of the rivu- 
Iflbnsters. Tlie heads, necks, breasts, and let, rising on the right with an angle of 
upper extremities are perfectly distinct and about CO degrees ii. a S.W. direction, 
separate. The attachment commences while on the left the prisms shoot up with 
’fko^ lhe lower part of the sternum of an angle of about 50 degrees to the E.N. E. 
e«h, and is continued intimately through These prisms are in general aix and seVen- 
the whole of the anterior abdomen to tlie sided, anti the tops of some are much more 
lOwesS part of the trank. Tuc children than a foot in diameter, 
are*' placed face to. face, wi* the beads Capt. Lachlan also presented some mi- 
throwft backwards at a considerable dis- nerals, collected during an excursion from 
taace from each other. The ribs are sepa- Ghttzeepore, in the Benares district, to the 
i«e And distinct ; there is only oqe urn- hill fortress of Rhotas in Behar, and from 
4jiKcu9;' in ftrrsn qnjte natural, but placed thence hack, via Bidjegurgh and Chunar, 
^tl»'«ide <if the abdomtai with regard to in December 1818. 

kjftWolitioaof'flte beads, seeks, pnd breast?. Iq describing the places from whence 

‘'q^'^upper esaremitiea tare long, particu- the specimens are brought,' Capt, LaeWan 
■^ly 'The wllole of this pro- says, that near the village qf kiro^an"- 

is'iai-iOl part*, small, especially about 20 miles west of Rhotas; tie‘rc’is'’a 
frtUnd *be> ‘lower part., of the pelvis, and most suigular tree of the burgut or' ficus 
iWitfiftban nn brdinaty child, tbe weight kind, which consists of a vast setmarcle 
at’ the time of bailtg exanuqed (20 .days of stems tiiat have apparently all 'sprung 
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from one parent trunk, the space covered tube who inhabit tJie district of Siiigboom, 
bythe united foliage of all being IdO yards on the western frontiersof Mkindpore. 
round. The number of great distinct stems An ingenious contributor to the museum 
(c-ach equal in size to a large tree, yet of tJie Society, in transmitting a model of 
composed of a complicated interlacement the weaver’s loom, observes, that it is re- 
of roots and fibres) h IS, besides many markable the Hindoos, whose webs are so 
smaller ones. 'Flie disposition of the whole neat in texture, do not seem to hare any 
forms an irregular crescent, having an idea of tlie art which in ancient times 
opening of J5 paces towards the north, formed tlie amusement of the ladies hf 
with a clear place in tlie interior, in which Asia-Minor and Europe— tliat of weaVH^ 
tliere is abimdaJice of room to pitch a historical pictures in dieir webs ; such as 

so numerous are the clusters or Ovid de*^cribes in bis account of the feiai-of 
bunches of roots, dangling in all directions skill between Pallas and Aracbn^.. Not- 
over head, from tlie thickness of the leg to withstanding the fiction of the Metamdr- 
that of a thrjad, that, except in the very phoses, and the douI>t whether there was 
centre, it is difticult to move a step with- really a young lady of the nameof Aracline 
out coming constantly in contact with celebrated for weaving, it dees not seem 
tliem, probable that the art, so accurately noticed, 

Capt. Kodgson presented, in the name -should have been altogether imaginary, 
of Cupt. Cullen, ol‘ the riaJia-v Artillery, Besides, Homer inlbrins us that Heltn 
an account of l^arometrical observations wove representations of the battles that 
made in IRTO ar l 18‘20, for the purpose of had been fought on account of herself, 
determining (bTrlrencos of level in various Arachne’s web was woollen : it is therefore 
]jart'. of t})c peninsula of llindcstan, be- supposed that the art practiced by these 
tween the 8th and 2i.M degrees of north ladies was that of weaving tapestiy, which 
latitude. T’ne paper is accompanied by a does not appear to be known in India. In 
plan of the line of the horizontal distance", carpets, however, Inunau figures and land- 
on a scale of ton m‘lc, to an inch, and a '^cupes miglit perhaps be as easily woven 
section ofThc difler.ncos ot'altitude on tlie as fiowers, the iijiiai devices now em- 
scale of 1,000 feet to an inch. ployed. 

Capt. Hodgson aho communicated a The same correspondent conceives that 
register of haronietrical olwon-ations made there existed among the Greeks a ccre- 
by himself, durinaj a voyage from C alcuita mony similar to tiie Cliernkh-pooja. This 
to Cawnpore, intiie rainy sua-'iUi of I81P. opinion is founded on a passage in Ser- 
The state of the biiromeur, thcimunietoi, \ius, which «cos that “ the bodies of Eri- 
and weather was generally noted every gone and Icarius having been unaviiilingly 
tvvolioiirs. Tlie c/bsLi'sations arc continue! sought for along lime, the Athenians, to 
from Calpee, on the Jumna, to Mumllei- show their devotion, that they miglit also 
sir, ill Meomar, on tlic Xerbuddah, in lati- seek them in another element, suspended 
tude 2:2° 10' 60", by the route of Hera- from trees a rope, by wliich men holding 
pour, Saiigor, Bopaul, Indore, andMiiow, on nerc agitated backwards and forwards, 
in IMalwa, and the results are particularly on purpose that they might appear to seek 
noted. The paper also contains similar f»>r tl'oir bocUos in the air. But as the 
obsenations made by Capt, Hodgson, most part foil doivn, it was contrived tliat 
commencing at the station of Kuniaul, and tlioy should make figures or masks resem- 
canriod into tlie hills by Xahun and Sal>at- bhng their own faces, and suspend them 
too, to Seimla, in the Kconthul mountains instead of liiem«elves. ” Hence it is siip- 
of Gurhwal and Rawuieu from liietal, up posed that the Ciienikh-pc'ojali modified 
the Baghiritlii or Gauges, by the route of v.Jis earned from India to Greece. We 
Gangoutri to the great snow bed, where undtMMand, however, tliat the ceremony of 
that river apparently originates, and w'hich the Cherukli-poojah is not enjoined or men- 
is, according to Capt. Hodgson, 12,9:3;) tioned in any of the ancient institutions of 
feet above tlie level of the sea. In this re- the Hindoos, and that it has not been 
port we observe tliat the Xcrbuddali river, praetKed above five or six centuries, 

in the month of IVIarch, at the 3Iundleisir Mr. H, H. Wilson, Secretary to the So- 
cantonment, is G71 feet above the level of cioty, communicated an Essay on tlie Hin- 
the sea, the distance from the open sea doo History of Cashmeer. 
beingby tlie stream about 210 miles. Capt. The only Hindoo composition yet dis- 
Hodgson justly concludes, that if this covered, to which the title of history can 
great river were navigable to the sea, Mai- be applied witli any propriety, is tlie work 
wa would be one of the richest provinces that was first introduced to the knowledge 
in India ; but, unfortunately, many ied^P #of^h^Mahommiidans, by tlie learned 
of basaltic rocks render tlie passage do^S " ^^jly tcr of Akl>er, Abulfuzl ; the RajaJi 
the river extremely dangerous. • ^ ^ or Ilistoiyot Cashmccr. The 

A vocabulary of the Lurka Jiole Ian- summary given of that work by Abulfuzl 
guage was communicated by Capt. Jack- was taken, as he informs us, from a Per- 
son, with corresponding words in Persian, sian translation of the Hindoo original, 
Hindooe, Ooreah, and Bengalee. This prepared by order of Akber ; and the ex- 
language is spoken by a semi-barbarous ample set by tliat liberal luonarch intro- 
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sii^esdors andth^lil^^ty 
iia^’^ttft^i'Velgns'afifehlori fbrremodrf- 
Ung the same woyk, and 

c<®iMttg'<he htstniy of the pfovihce to 
thfe p^cklaal •which they wrote. 

The earliest work of this description, 
after diat prepared by order of Akl^r, is 
one mentioned by BerniCT', who states that 
an abridged translation of the Rajah 2'a- 
ringini into Persian had been made by 
command of iuhangeer. He adds, tliat 
he was engaged upon rendering this into 
French, but we hare never heard any thing 
moreof his translation, Ghohim Hussein 
notices the compositipn of a history of 
Cashmeer haying been entrusted to various 
learned men, by order of Jirana the Sikh, 
tl\e Governor of the province. 

The Rajah Taringini has hitherto been 
r^arded as one entire composition : it is, 
fh fact, however, a series of compositions, 
written by different authors, and at cli tferent 
l^bds. The first, which is chiefly de- 
riVed^from more ancient chronicles, is the 
wbrii of Calhana Pandit, commencing 
vHth the legendary history of the province, 
anQ'terannaling with the reign of Sangra- 
itti Uera, in tlifc year of our era 1037. The 
second commences at this period, and car- 
ries 6n the history to the reign of Zoen-ul- 
Audeen. It is attributed to Jona Kaja ; 
the knowledge of it is conveyed by tlie 
introduction to the third number of the 
collection : the history of Sri Vara, the 
p'uful ^ Jona Raja, the work of Jona Raja 
hitoself not having been yet obtained. Sri 


Vara begins with ^een.uUahudeen, . mul 
closes ivitli Futteh Alee Shah ; and the 
last author, Pujya Bhatla, begins ^^'here 
Sri Vara terminates, and brings the his- 
tory down to the time of Ilaniayoon, Ak- 
ber’s father. The essay under notice is 
confined to the period included in thefirs-t 
of these works, the connecting liistory of 
Jona Raja being still a desideratum, and 
the laboui^ of tlie subsequent writers being 
confined to the reigns of Mahommudan 
princes As far as the same limits extend, 
the following Persian works have been 
consulted by Mr. Wilson: —Tlie ^^uicadci' 
xdAkkhar, the work of Refiudeen hlahom- 
mud ; the Vakiat Caskmeer, by Msihoin- 
mud Azeem ; the Tareeki Coshmeer oi'^a- 
rayan Coul, and the Gvhen Alem Tohfety 
by Buddeadeetu 

The first of these authors has the advan- 
tage of being a Cashmeerian by birtli. Mr. 
Wilson’s essay, whilst it follows the order 
and authority of the Taringim, com- 

prehends such occasional illustrations as 
arc derivable from the Maliommudan 
writers just mentioned, and other sources 
of more modem investigation, ’Hie w'ork 
is too e.vtensiY$ to admit of any abstract, 
suited to our limits, being intelligible. We 
can only say that it is replete with curious 
anecdotes and facts, and will be acceptable 
not only to the Oriental scholar, but to all 
who feel an interest in the early history of 
a beautiful province, equally celebrated in 
ancient and modern times. 
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COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM. 


PUBLIC DLSFUTATION, JULY 16, J821. 


O* Monday the 16Ui July, being tlic 
day appointed by his Excellency the most 
noble the Marquis of Hasting for die 
Public Disputation in tlie Oriental Ian- 
guages, the President and members of tlie 
College Council, the Officers, Professors, 
and Students of the College, met at ten 
o’clock in the forenoon at the Gosernment 
House, where the Hon. the Chirf Justice, 
the Eord Bisiiop of Calcutta, tlie Hon. 
John Adam, and the Hon. John Fcn- 
dall, members of the Supreme Council; 
the ,Hon. Sir Fmucis hiacnaghten, and 
thb.Hqn. SirAnthopy Buller, Judges of 
tte. Supreme, Court, and many of tlie 
and m^tary Officers at tlm Sffej- 
^ncy, ,as well as. several respectable iia- 
t«vcs,.^we)'q aasembied. ] 

.■Hte iKTafchloness of Hastings, Mrs. 
Fendall, Mrs. Middleton, Mrs. Udny, and 
many qther Ihdics of the settlement like- 
wise honoured tlie College with their pre- 
sence on the occasion. 


Soon after 10 o’clock tlie Most Nohic 
the Vioitor, attended by the officers of his 
Exceheocy’s suite, entered the room whore 
the disputations were to be held. 

^ When tlie Visitor had taken his aeat, the 
disputations commenced in the foiiotving 
order : 


1 aasaAN. 

Posil.o. — " Tlie i-.er ' 
o< ihe DdUve jpoyul ■ . . i , , 1 . 

es'sentiafly improve*. ■, ■ • I- , 

ItbvMi ArtA.*’ 

Ke^uonJciU Uaut. A. D, Genlon, 

1st Opiioaeiit..., Mr.J.Vcnn, 
ad Opp<,nolit .... Mr.E !tl. Gotdnii, 
aiodwatiir Ueiu.D.Biyee. 

""*1 Hjsnoo.STANEK. 

TIi* dMcri(Uive aud sath icM wii 
nigtr ot Hiodoostaa«e Au^liers are superior i 
apy Of then species of coiHUo-Mtum found i 
Other works.” ■ 


Bespondent iieot. H.B.PembertO'n, 

IstOp peaent* .. Mr. E. M. Gordon. 

* Bradford, from ]iis standing on the ge- 
neral list, was appointed First Opponent, hut, at 
lit* own request, was allowed to decline it. 
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«'i Opponofit .... Mr, J. Venn, . 

Moderator Major J. W, Tajior. 

Bengalee. 

/’osition.— A knowledge of the Bengalee lau- 
guage is of gi eater importance for the tran^aciion 
of public business i!» Bengal than the HVndooa-* 
tanee.’* 

Respondent Mv.J Shaw, 

Oppiineni Mr. R- Caitwrighi, 

Moderator Rev. Dr. Oarey. 

Wlten tlie certificates liad been read, the 
Visitor presented to tlie Students the me- 
dals of merit, and at the same time ex- 
pressed tire satisfaction which he felt in 
conferring them. 

The prizes and medabs which bad been 
awarded to the several Studouts w'cre dis- 
trijjuted to them r^pectively, after vvluch 
bis Excellency the Visitor delivered the 
foUow'ing discourse. 

“ Gentleman of the College of Fort 
William: I meet you at this periodical 
ceremony of our Institution with the same 
feelings of satisfaction W’hich have ever 
animated me, w hen called on to discliarge 
this portion of the functions of my office ; 
and it is peculiarly gratifying to find my- 
self, in the present instance, abiohed by 
the general proficiency ami correct con- 
duct of the Students since I had last tlie 
honour of addressing you in this place, 
from the painful, though sometimes im- 
perious necessity of passing an academical 
censure on any of your body. 

Solicitous as I have ever professed to 
be regarding the reputation and welfare of 
tlie College of Fort William, connected 
as they are with the glory of our nation's 
name, and the happiness of the numerous 
subjects jilaccd under its dominion in this 
country, you will readily believe me not to 
liave been content with viewing my super- 
intendence of the Institution as a nominal 
and empty title, adapted only to the grati- 
fication of individual vanity ; on the con- 
trary, I have always looked to it as a high 
and lionourable branch of the sacred trust 
of administering tliis government, and in- 
separable from its faithful and conscien- 
tious discharge. I have accordingly given 
the most deliberate consideration to the 
reports and communications laid before 
me, from time to lime, by the Council 
and Officers of your College, besides hav- 
ing been personally observant and w'atcli- 
ful of every circumstance affecting your 
character and interests. It is, therefore, 
with very considerable pleasure, that I feel 
myself enabled, by t* o^e sources of infor- 
mation, to pronounce the gener^ result of 
the examinations during the past yew to be 
highly lionourable to tlie Institution. With- 
in the period here iudicated, sixteen Stu- 
dents bdonging to the Civil Establishment 
have been r^ofted ^aHfied to enter on 
the public service of the Company, by a 
competent knowledge of two of the lan- 
guages prescribed fey tlie statutes in ad- 
dition (altliough they arenotby an incom- 
plete aeguirement rendered fit for public 


CTOpl^ment), k k still saVisf^ctwrj tfeat 
four (^er gentlemeii have been found of 
adequate proficiency inon« language r 
“ At the half-yearly examination in .De- 
cember last, Uie genticniieu reported qua- 
lified were : 

Messrs. Begbie, - . . 

James David&om ■ • 

Bushijy, 

Armstrong, 

Henry Patrick Russell, 

Young, and 
Cooke. 

‘‘ A separate examination was subse- 
quently allowed to 

Messrs. Robert William^ 

George Udny, and 
William Popham Palmer. 

Mr. Begbie, whose name is at the 
liead of the foregoing general lisV-^sd 
who was admitted into tlie College 
of the preceding year, has boon repotted 
to me to have attauieil, In the short pfiripd 
of five moiitiis, the first place in Hindu- 
stani, and tlie third in Persian ; muV>.be- 
sides, to have obtained medaXs of 
for rapid and considerable proficienoy in 
both languages. He Is stated to fiayf pos- 
sessed, at the time of Ids entering ifee. Col- 
lege, a respectable knowledge of Hindu- 
stani, but to have lieen only slightly ac- 
quainted with the Persian language, 'pfee 
successful exertion, however, of tUant 
and assiduity, has procured for him n dl^ 
tinguished rank. 'Ihe latter quality , has 
been unequivocally proved by a regtUar 
attendance on the lectures, notwithstand- 
ing his health having been very indifferent 
during the gre;iter portion of his stay in 
tlie College. 

“ Mr. James Davidson entered the In- 
stitution at the same time as IVIr. Begbie, 
and is st^cond on the general list. Like 
Mr. Begbie, too, he has had the honour of 
obtaining, during a short period of study, 
medals of merit for early and great pro- 
gress in Persian and Hindustani. He 
held, on. leaving tlie College, thb first 
place in the former, and the fourth iil^ho 
latter language. I mus’t mention' It, as 
creditable both to the College tmd td-Mr. 
Davidson, that his knowledge waA almost 
wholly acquired during his sliort attend- 
ance at our Institution. ' = 

“ Mr, Bushby, Mr. Armstrong, atid 
Mr. Henry I^irick Russell, follow lllr. 
Davidson on the general list. The fii'st- 
named gentleman was received itite tiie 
College in June 1819, and the other^'WCre 
admitted in September of the saifie ye&r. 
Mr. Btishbyand Mr. Armstrong' 4 re ^e- 
pr^eiitM to have at^quirfed a practical 
kr^wlcdge of two langriagei, in^adtegxe 
white' ll? vfery creditable' W thenC^'' -^ic 
Persian and Hindttstaifti lan^a'g^, ^re 
those tq'w-hiy i th'eyi as welf 
gave their ^ftentfdri.' '■ .b. iiLbn.I 

** iTI'ie’ seventh aiW bhdfio'lfef arc 

Mr. Young and Mr. Cooke, They en- 
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tere^ the Ce41^e in September itSlS, 
stalled; ’the E^ersian sotd'Huidustwi liur* 
guages. A severe iiidis^>osition, which 
occasioned bis absence from, the l^resideu- 
cy for a short time, necessarily interfered 
with the regularity of Mr. Young’s atterwi- 
ance on the public lectures. Mr. Palmer 
was admitted in November 181 9, and was 
indulged vidth a separate examination in 
May last, at which he exhibited «a know- 
ledge of the Persian and Hindustani lan* 
gages, competent to entitle him to be 
reported qualified for the public service. 

“ Mr. Udny, who only entered tlie Col- 
lege in November last, was found qualified 
in Hindustani at the examination wlucli 
took place in the following December, 
even before he had attended the lectures of 
the Professors. An examination in tlie 
Peniian language was allowed Iiim, in 
April last, at v/hich he w'as so suecessl'iil, as 
to be reported qualified for the public ser- 
vice in tliat language also. To these proofs 
of his acquirements has been a<Uled the 
award of a medal of merit, for early and 
remarkable proficiency in Iliudustani. 
Tills outline of liis collcgijite caieer suffi- 
ciently attests his assiduity and ability. 

“ Severe illness having prevented Mr. 
Williams admitted in January 1818, from 
regularly attending the lectures of the 
College, be was, in June ISiiO, byevpress 
permission, examined at Patna, wliither ite 
had been compelled to proceed for tlie re- 
covery of his healtli, and was found qua- 
lified in the Hindustani language, liis 
qualification for the service was completed 
by his successfully passing an examiuation 
in Persian after his recent return to the 
Presidency. 

“ Of Mr. Charles Dupre IMr. 

Blackburn, Mr. Staniforth, and Mi-. Jolni 
Dick, four gentlemen whose tardv a«U 
vancement in instruction liad subjected 
them to the di-<ibiiitits decreed in the tliirty- 
third and thirtj-fourth of the founli chap- 
ter of the Statutes, tlie thiee fir.>t-named 
were subsequently examined, and have 
been found fit to l)e employed on the duties 
of the public serv'ice. 

“ It is proper tliat I should liere men- 
tion my having been reminded of an omis- 
sion, in my last speech from this cliair, 
respecting Mr. Franco, a di'.qualiried stu- 
dent, whose conduct it was my duty to 
reprehend austereh, when I bad the honour 
of addressing you, in August 1818, on my 
return from tlie North-Western Provinces. 

I find that, at the last disputation, I ought 
to have announced Mr. Franco’s having 
established his qualification for the public 
•ervice at an examination held at Barellee, 
where he proved his possessing a competent 
knowledge of two Eastern languages, and 
thereby liberated himself from tlie further 
operation of the interdict with which he 
has been visited. 

“ Lieut. Martin and Lieut. Vanzetti, 
who had greatly distinguished themselves 


at the anmwl examination of 1820, and 
who had degrees of honour, 

medals, and prices of books, for emiueilt 
proficiency in Persian, have also highly 
distinguished themselves at the last half- 
yearly examination. Tlie reports of the 
Professors strongly display tlie progress 
these gentlemen have made in tlie Bruj 
JBhakha dialect, as well as in the Hindu- 
stani and Arabic languages. 

“ Of the lixtcen Students recently exa- 
mined, six have been reported quallhed by 
the Examiners for the public service ; and 
four liave been found qualified in pne, 
while it is expected a vciy short period will 
be sufficient to ensure tlicir complete qua- 
lification by tiieir adequate possession of 
another. 

** In the class of this last examination, Mr. 
Venn stands pre-eminently distinguished. 
In the short period of five months, he has 
placed himself first in Persian ; and had lie 
not been prevented by severe illntss fiom 
attending the Hindustani examinations, he 
would probably, I learn, have stood first 
in that language also. Hisrapid and con- 
sideiable proficiency in Peisiaii lias ac- 
quired for him a medal of merit, and he has 
appeared to-day as first opponent in that 
liinguagf. 

“ Among tlie students of the Civil Ser- 
vice now leaving the Coiiege, Mr Gordon 
is distinguisiicd as being first in tlie Hat ; 
Mr Venn iiaving through illness boon 
incapacitated iVom being examined with 
C(/inpetitors in llmduslani. i\Ir Gordon 
was adjnittcd to the College in June 1820, 
and is ranked first in Hinuiistaiii and third 
iu Persian. I'he high stations he lias 
gained evince his merit. 

“ Mr, Bradford is next on the general 
list. lie was admitted in September last, 
and is classed second in Persian, and 'se- 
cond in iiiudusUmi, and has been awarded 
a medal of mei It, for rapid and consider- 
able proficiency in the Persian language. 
Concerning this geiiLicman and IMr. Venn, 
the Persian Professor reports tliat the 
indefatigable and successful industry with 
which Messrs. Venn and Bradford have 
uniformly prosecuted their studies, entitles 
thcM to the highest praise,” and, lie'bears 
te>timony ‘‘ that on nooccasion have medals 
for progies', be,m more meritoriously won 
than by tliese gentlemen.” 

** Mr, Hamilton is ranked third in Hin- 
dustani, and fifth in Persian. Soon after 
liis arrival in India in January last, he 
obtained permission to proceed to Benares 
to visit his relatives, by vvliich absence from 
the College, the period of his actual study 
there becomes reduced to only two months 
and tw'O weeks ; medals of merit for rapid 
proficiency in the Persian and Hindustani 
languages have nevertheless been aw'arded 
to him. Mr. Hamilton’s progress, with 
reference to tlie verj' short time he has been 
attached to the Institution, is truly credit- 
able to Ills industry and talents. 
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“ ^r. Anderson Ti’as admitted in Se^ 
tember 1820, and stands fourth in Persian 
and Hindustani. He is ranked next to 
jNIr. Hamilton on the general list, and Ms 
conduct has been equally praiseworthy. 

“ Mr. Okeden, admitted to the College 
in July 1819, holds the second place in 
Bengalee, and the sixth in Persian. 

Mr. Rivaz, admitted in June of the 
same year, is last on the general list, but 
liis studies have, I understand, been much 
interrupted by indisposition. 

“ Lieut. Gordon and Lieut. Pember- 
ton wore admitted to the College in July 
1820, and have obtained medals of merit 
for rapid and considerable proficiency in 
both of languages. They have also 
commenced the study of the Arabic lan- 
guage : but their knowledge of it is, I 
am informed, at present but moderate. 
Respecting their proficiency in Persian, 
the Professor reports them to have read 
the Goolistan, the Unwaur Solulee, the 
Bahari Danish and Abool Fuzul. 'ITieir 
attendance at leoturfs he states to have 
been uniformly regular, and considers 
both as scholai's of the highest order. 

** Liouts. lArilow, Ousoly, Bracken, 
and Wilcox have also made considerable 
progress in the Persian and Hindustani 
languages. I am happy to add, that the 
conduct of these gentlemen has been re- 
ported to me as having l)con correct and 
exemplary since their admission into the 
College. 

“ The valuable services of the Council 
of tlie College and its learned Piofes<;ors 
and Officers are, as they have ever been, 
entitled to the highest approbation ; and it 
is uith unfeigned cordiality of sentiment 
that I avail myself of the recurrence of 
this ceremony, to repeat the assurance of 
my deepest acknov. iodgmcnt‘ 5 . 

** Gentlemen of the College of Fort 
William ; It has been customary with me, 
in consonance with the practice of the 
illustrious persons who before me have 
preside*! in tins chair, to bike the occa- 
sion, after having adverted to the result of 
the examinations, of addressing a few 
words to tlie Students, regarding the du- 
ties and obligations imposed on those 
about to quit the Institution, through 
which they have been so early fashioned 
for important functions. Ihese it is true 
are trite and common topics, and I feci 
that, if even tliey had not been so fre- 
quently dwelt on as to render tlie 
avoidance of repetition impracticable, the 
reflections and resolutions to which they 
point would readily suggest tliemselves, 
as of promiiient truth and force, to every 
liberal and manly mind. Alhlsion to 
tliem, however, should not be omitted in 
any formal academical address from your 
Visitor. I must not forbear the inculca. 
^014 of what I think may be useful, 
through the selfish apprehcnsh)n fliat my 
genius may he deemed sterile from my 


iwewing'oounsels'alrea^. instead 

of devi^g eomething new tw your coa.- 
sideration. The reflection is tlie more 
cogent, from the peculiarly favouralfle cir- 
cumstances of this junctm'e. Many fears 
and estrangements which existed in the 
minds of the natives respecting us, are of 
late visibly much weakened. That we 
should for a long time have been regarded 
with jealousy and suspicioiK animosity, 
as intruders, is not suipriang. Intru- 
ders w'c have unquestionably been. Yet 
perhaps never was there in any other 
trespass of such a nature an equal want of 
premeditation, nor was there ever before 
a course of aggrandizement persevered in 
with so little intention, or so little conside- 
ration of ultimate consequences. To any 
one who reviews the steps by which 
British power has attained its stupendous 
elevation in this country, it will be obvious 
that no foresight was exercised j our 
countrymen acted from the exigency of 
self-ileifence, the necessity of protecting 
those establishments wMch for purposes 
utterly unconnected witlx schemes of do- 
mination they had legitimately sought, 
and has received from the deliberate free 
will of competent authority. Sufficient 
for the day w as the expedient thereof, and 
they looked no farther. The gradual 
acquisitions of territory which thence oc- 
curred, being regarded simply as indis- 
pensable securities against the repetition of 
the aggressions which had been suflered, 
were probably never contemplated as an 
object for tenure beyond tlie existence of 
the still impending danger. Few, if any, 
at the time perceived, that if those pos- 
sessions were a barrier against one expe- 
rienced peril, they were on tlie other hand 
an augmented excitement to cupidity, 
and as such an increased field for hostile 
collision. When a tardy conviction of 
this fact arose, we were no longer able to 
recede. Urged by a succession of events 
independent of our coutroul, we had 
w'itlioiit plan pushed our occupation of 
territory to an embarrassing extent. If 
axioms of theoretic policy ever prompted 
the narrowing our frontiers, and the con- 
centrating of our strength within a more 
convenient compass, imperious motives 
opposed themselves to the attempt. Oui* 
mtxleration would not regulate the con- 
duct of tlie native powers on our border. 
Our refinquishment of rich and tranquil 
provinces conld in their view be as- 
cribed to nought but conscious weakness. 
Strengthened lx\’ tiler's resources which w e 
had aliandoned, those chieftains would 
follow fast at our heels, giving to our 
retreat tlie appearaixce of .discomfiture ; 
and the opposition of our, debility, would 
he art irresistible* temptduion fiw thgt .very 
warfare,' the evitatkn. of which could be 
the sole rational inducement for such a 
rate vvf*' sacrifice. Bt^cnd this, .we had 
plighted protection to the inhabitants of 
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Um ilistrietB iti qoeedoat as the {nice of 
their acquiescence ia our rule. Hietr 
f^hniiaian n had be^ tumest, confiding 
cheerful; diey had fufiUed 
ptft of the compact ; and it would be 
base to leave them to new masters, who 
would by vindictive severity of oppression, 
grievously punish those helpless victims 
fen* tbdr tanpenary acknowledgment of 
our sway. Of course, the individuals in 
uhom the management of the CoiDpany*s 
a^urs was then vested, were constrained 
to maintain their footing ; nay, not only 
to maintain it, but often to assume still 
forwarder p<^itions, when, after repelling 
wanton attacks, th^ strove to guard 
against the reiteration of the violence. 

latter procedure frequently subjected 
us to increased causes and facilities of 
aggression, while it parried one particiriar 
hamrd. My more immediate predcces- 
sore^-saw the peculiarity of the public cir- 
cumstances. ITiey comprehended the 
perplexities to be the unavoidable result of 
efforts depending on the instigation of 
chance, consequently seldom guided by 
reference to any system. Therefore they 
judiciously endeavoured to connect, and 
to mould into shape, those materials 
of empire, which had chiefiy been heaped 
together from accident, without unity of 
design. I have indulged myself in this 
detail, to show how incorrect are the no- 
tions so generally entertained of our coun- 
try's having achieved dominion in India 
through projects of conquest. No, we 
are not conquerors : we are something 
far prouder. Those dignified personages, 
to whom I last adverted, never prosecuted 
a measure, or harboured a wish for the 
subjugation of India. They studied to 
give a form and fashion to the structure 
of our power : such as, by discouraging 
assault, and not by imposing an odious 
thraldom, might produce a quiet, as dis- 
tinctly beneficial for the native States, as 
it was desirable for the advantage of our 
own concerns. I repeat, that the pre- 
eminent authority whicii we enjoy is not 
the fruit of ambition. Force could never 
have effected the establishment of our 
paramountship, though it was necessa- 
rily tile subsidiary mean tlirough whidi 
those Native States, who wished to admit 
our influence, were enabled to surmount 
the obstacles that cliecked their inclination- 
On what foundation tlien does our supre- 
macy rest ? On that opinion of the 6 riti:>b 
character which induced the several States, 
now leagued under us, to place implicit 
reliance on our good faith, our justice, 
and our honourable purpose of fosterin o* 
their interests. I lave stated it on for- 
mer occasions, but I repeat it now wi h 
augmented proof and triumph : never be- 
fore was there so glorious a testimony 
borne to the principles of a people. What 
does history record that could be an equal- 
ly pure subject of national pride ^ Bri- 


tish sway in India is upheld by the cordial 
concurrence and active ministry of the 
Indian population. Contrast this with 
what you know to have been the trnie of 
Roman relations tow*ards subdued or in- 
timidated communities. You well re- 
member a description given in a single 
phrase by a Roman author, v lilch is the 
amplest exposirion of his country’s con- 
duct in that respect : for tliough he puts 
tlie charge into the mouth of an enemy, 
it could not have been so advanced but 
for an incontestible vaishnilitude : “ Ubi 
solltudinem faciunt pocem appellant.” 
Where have we reared the olive branch, 
that multitudes have not flocked, and re- 
new'ed tlieir suspended industry with all 
tlie glow of conscious security? Man 
does not flee from our rule ; he seeks it 
at the expense of breaking through all the 
habits and prepossessions which attach liim 
to his native spot. The magistrate of 
Bareilly has reported, that within the last 
twelve months there was an addition of 
above two thousand two hundred and 
seventy houses to that city. In one dis- 
trict, which the ravages of predatory bands 
liad caused to be left wholly uncultivated, 
and which indeed had become nearly un- 
inhabited, before the expiration of one 
year, after we had provided for its safety, 
there were more tlian two thousand 
ploughs at work ; and before the com- 
pletion of tlie second year, the nuinlicr 
employed exceeded five thousand. An 
eye-witness, from our ncw'ly acquired pos. 
sessions in tlie vicinity of the Nerbudda, 
has told me Uiat he saw* at some of the 
small towns the people busied in levelling 
the fortifications which liad, perhaps, for 
generations been the protection of the 
place. On asking the motive, he was 
answered that they sliould now want space 
for an expected increaaC of inhabitants, 
besides which, the place would be more 
healtliy from the free current of air ; and 
ramjiarts were no longer necessary for 
tlieir security, since they had come under 
tlie British Government, I have chosen 
tliese instances from parts of the country 
w-idely separatefl. The facts singly are 
not very material: but wJien taken as 
samples of an aggregate, they furnish mat- 
ter of lieartlelt reflection. To you,, young 
men, whom I have the honour of addrest 
sing, tliey will afford a useful hint how 
much tile comforts of vast uuuiberi of 
your fellow-creatures depend on the vigi- 
iMt superinlendance exercised by the in- 
dividuals placed in official stations among 
them. You cannot, I am confident, be 
sensible of the flattering reliance which 
yoM native fellow-subjects thus place on 
Britisli functionaries, and not feel revolted 
at the thought of disappointing their ex- 
pectations. About to be launched into 
tne public service, set out with ascertain- 
ing to your own minds the tenor of con- 
duct demanded from you. Were you 
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only to recollect your being participators 
ia that splendid r^utation which 1 have 
stated as possessed by our country, you 
would feel it unworthy to enjoy your 
share in slotli, much more to do aught 
that might taint in yourselves so fair a 
fame. But you are to act under a stricter 
bond than that of attention to your own 
credit * you will have reposed in you the 
^cred trust of maintaining pure the un- 
rivalled renown of your native land. It 
is not by correctness in your own transac- 
tions alone that this duty is to be fufiiled ; 
each of you, recognizing this engage- 
ment as superior to evei-y other tie, must 
sternly and steadily expose any laxity 
which he shall perceive respecting it in 
others. A speciiic pledge of honour must 
be understood as reciprocally existing 
among all the servants ofthe Honourable 
Company, for the humane, the upright, 
the energetic discharge of their several 


functions ; So that he who may be found 
failing, sliould be deemed to have broken 
his w ord to his comrade, and to have for- 
feited every pretension to forbearance. A 
want of deHnilion as to what is incumbent 
on you will be no excuse for neglect. Ibe 
obligations are indeed multifarious. The 
possible calls on your justice, your saga- 
city, your firmness, your exertion, your 
patience, and your kindness, might be 
impracticable to enumerate : but every 
man ought to have a short summary of 
what becomes him. AVheu appeals for 
your intervention occur, it will be sulH- 
cieiit if eacli of you say to himself : “ The 
indigent requires a sustaining hand, tlie 
distressed requires soothing, the perplexed 
requires counsel, the oppressed requires 
countenance, the injured requires redress : 
they who present tliemselves to me in these 
predicaments are my fellow-men : and I 
am a Briton.” 


TH'-EXTY-FIRST EXAMlXJTIONy Holden JunCy 1821. 


Date of am- { 
\a I 111 luoiai 


Date of ad- 
mission into 
the College, 


Persian, 


1st Class,— 1. Venn, Medal of Merit .. 

2. Bradford, do do , . 

3. Gordon 

4. Anderson 

.5. Hamilton 

6. Rivaz 

7. Okeden 

8. Kennaway 

2d Class. — 9. Cartwright 

10. Mangles ' 

11. Shaw 

3d Class. — 12. Davis 

13. Thompson 

14. Lindsay 

1 5. Lowis 

16. Davidson 

Milittiry Students. 

1st Class.— 1. Lieut. Gordon, Medal of 

Merit 

2. Lieut. Pembertnn, Medal 

of Merit 

2d Class.— 3. Ensign Ouseiey 

4. Lieut. Ludlow 

5. Ensign Bracken 

Absent from Examination. 
Lieut, Wilcox (sick) .... 

Arabic. 

1. Lieut. Gordon 

2. Lieut. Pemberton 

Hindoostanee. 

1st Class. — 1. Gordon 

2, Bradford 

S. Hamilton 

4. Anderson . . 

5. Rivaz 

6. Mangles 

Atiatic Jovrn. — No. 73. 


Feb. 1821 
Sept. 1821 
June 1820 
Sept. 1820 
Jan. 1821 
June 1819 
July 1819 
Feb. 1821 
June 1820 
Sept. 1820 
June 1820 
Nov. 1820 
Mar. 182] 
June 1820 
Sept. 1820 
June 1820 


Sept. 1818’july 1820 


July ISIS' 
Sept 18i9| 
June 1819! 
Dec. 1817 


July 

Dec. 

iJan. 


1820! 

1820 

1821 


Dec. 1820 


Nov. ISi^l 


Sept 182 


Sept 1818 July 1820 
July 1818 July 1820 


June 1820 
Sept. 1820 
Jan, 1821 
Sept. 1820 
June 1819 
Sept. 1820' 

Vor.. xnr. 


No. of 
Lectures 
aiuiided 
this tei m 

Period of 
ai tendance 
on Lec- 
. lures. 


M, 

\v. 

22 

3 

1 

SO 

5 

.3 

21 

10 

0 

29 

5 

3 

24 

2 2 

27 

20 

0 

30 

19 

0 

14 

3 

1 

SO 

10 0 

33 

5 

3 

29 

10 0 

26 

5 

0 

7 

2 

2 

29 

10 0 

10 

5 

3 

26 

10 

0 

36 

10 

0 

36 

9 2 

34 

5 

0 

35 

5 

0 

S3 

5 

0 

34 

5 

0 

36 

5 

0 

36 

5 

0 

24 

10 

0 

31 

7 

0 

16' 

2 

1 

32 

7 

0 

31 

20 

0 

29 

I 

7 

0 
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_ - . Date 01 

Date of am. 


Hikdoostanee— ccm/inwed. 

2d Class.— 7. Kennaway 

8. Lindsay 

9. Davis 

10. Thompson 

11. Davidson 

1 2. Lowis 


Absent from Examination. 
Venn, (sick) 


Date of ad- 
mission into 
the College. 

No, of 
Lectures 
atiendcd 
this term. 

Period of 
attendance 
on Lec- 
tures. 



M. 

w. 

Feb. 1821 

9 

2 

2 

June 1820 

30 

10 

0 

Nov. 1820 

34 

S 

2 

Mar. 1821 

10 

2 

2 

June 1820 

28 

10 

0 

Sept. 1820 

29 

7 

0 

Feb. 1821 

21 

3 

0 


Military Students. j 

1st Class.— 1. Lieut. Gordon, Medal of 

Merit ! Sept. 1818 July 1320 36 

2. Lieut. Pemberton, Medal 

of Merit July 1818 July 1820 38 

2d Class.— 3. Lieut. Ludlow June 1819 Jan. 1821 36 

4 . Ensign Ouseley Sept. 1819 Dec 1820 84 

5. Ensign Bracken Dec. 1817 Dec. 1820 S2 

Absent from Examination. 

Lieut. Wilcox, (sick) .... Nov. 1818 Sept. 1820 S9 

Bengalee. 

l*t Class.— I. Shaw June !82o 31 10 0 

2. Okeden July I8I9 31 19 1 

3. Cartwright June 182o 50 10 0 

By order of the Council of College, A. Lockett, Sec. €• C 


COLLEGE OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 

FinST EXAMI^TATIOy FOR THE YEAR 1821. 

To the Honourable Sir Thomas Munro, examination of the Students attached to 
K. C. B., Governor in Council. the College of Fort St. George, for the 

Honourable Sir We have the honour year 182i, 
to submit the following result of the first 

^ ^ _ 
Date of admis f^Tcivingj Date of com- Date of receiving 

siou. mcrea3e|mencmg a bc -econd increaee 

of allowances, jeond language, ot allowances. 

Tamil. i 

Mr. Goldingham iSth Junel820 25thAug 1820 — — 

Teloogoo. 

IstClass— Mr. Stevenson.. 5thAug.l819 14th Oct.1819 — — 

, Mr. Goldingham _ _ 1st Sept.1820 23(1 Mar. 1821 

2d Class— Mr. Smith 28th Junel820 26thAug, 1820 — — 

Mr. Chcape 22d Sept. 1819 lothDec 1819 — — 

Mr. Dallas 23d June 1819 22d Sept. 1819 — — 

Mr. Blair gthSept. 1818 27thMar.l819 — — 

Hindoostanee. 

Istaass— Mr. Stevenson.. _ _ iothNov.1819 9thjan.l821 

2(1 Class— Mr. Smith .... _ _ 6th Oct.1820 23d Mar. 1821 

Sd Class— Mr. Blair _ _ Qti.A„r.isiQ 


Fersiak. 

Mr. Dallas 

Sanscrit. 

Mr. Cheape. 


lOthNov.1819 9th Jan. 1821 
6th Oct.1820 23d Mar. 1821 
9th Apr. 1819 — 

6th0ct.l819 — 

lSthMar.1820 9th Jan. 1821 
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Tamil. — Mr. Goldingham, we are hap- 
py to state, has fulfilled the expectations 
>\lucb his excellent beginning had led us 
to form of his ultimate success. His 
translations into Tamil have a character of 
originality and idomatic freedom which 
we have never seen surpassed, perhaps not 
equalled, in this language. In translat- 
ing from tlie Tamil, Mr. Goldingham 
exhibits a well grounded acquaintance 
with its genius and structure, and a very 
extensive knowdedge of its' diction. To 
these acquirements he adds an excellent 
pronunciation, by which he is enabled to 
convey his sentiments in conversation 
without that difficulty, which is but too 
often experienced even by good scholars 
in the language of this country, and his 
intelligence and ready apprehension ren- 
der his conversation more than ordinarily 
fluent. 

Teefoogoo.— 1. INIr. Stevenson has enti- 
tled liimself to great commendation by the 
very satisfactory progress which he has 
made in tliis language since the last exa- 
mination. His translations from Teloo- 
goo into English, and from English into 
Teloogoo, w’ere both extremely well exe- 
cuted; and evinced a great command of 
words, and a thorough acquaintance with 
the idiom of tlie language. He also read 
part of an official letter, and explained it 
in a manner that was Iiighly creditable to 
his talents. He speaks tlic language, 
moreover, with great fluency and correct- 
ness ; and his pronunciation is remarkably 
good. 

2. Mr. Goldingham’a progress in this, 
his second language, which he has only 
studied during the short period of nine 
months, reflects great credit upon his 
talents and industi y. The translation of 
his Teloogoo exercise exhibits but a sliglit 
inaccuracy in the arrangement of one sen- 
tence, and an unacquaintance with one 
word of Persian origin ; and his transla- 
tion from English into Teloogoo was very 
well performed. He conversed in the 
language with much ease and precision, 
and read and explained part of a native 
letter VC 17 correctly. 

3. Mr. Smith’s progress in this, his 
first language, since the last public exa- 
mination, is very considerable. His trans- 
lation from English into Teloogoo is well 
performed ; but in the execution of his 
Teloogoo exercise he was not equally suc- 
cessful. He read part of a native letter, 
and explained it w'ith but little assistance. 
His pronunciation is somewhat defective ; 
but he does not seem otherwise at a loss in 
carrying on a conversation w’ith a native, 
w’hich he did to some length. We consi- 
der Mr. Smith’s successful attention to the 
study of this language to be highly cre- 
ditable to his industry and talents. 

4. iMr. Chca})c does not appear to have 
made that ad>ance in the stuv’y of this. 


his first language, which, with every al- 
lowance for the indisposition under which 
he laboured for a considerable time, we 
had reason to expect from his former pro- 
ficiency. His exercises were defective, 
and in several instances incorrect; and 
although he conversed with tolerable fluen- 
cy, yet he did not readily comprehend all 
that was said to him. He read part of a 
letter, but did not succeed well in explain- 
ing it. We trust that, at the next exami- 
nation, Mr. Cheape wdll amply realize the 
expectations, which his progress on former 
occasions had excited. 

5. Mr. Dallas has not attained that 
proficiency which was justly expected of 
liim. This circumstance may have arisen 
partly from his having for a time turned 
his attention to the Tamil language whilst 
at Coimbatoor, and from the time lost in 
his journics to and from the Presidency. 
It must be allowed that he has made some 
progress since his examination in June 
1320; but although he conversed with to- 
lerable ease and correctness, yet his transla- 
tions are not what might have been looked 
for. That from Teloogoo into English is 
intelligibly rendered upon the whole, 
though several words are omitted. Tlie 
same may be said of the more difficult 
task of rendering the English exercise into 
Teloogoo, as far as Mr. Dallas proceeded 
in it. It is but justice, however, here to 
observe, that he has not only been unwell 
for some time past at Coimbatoor, but on 
the second day of examination was evi- 
dently labouring under severe incKsposi- 
tion, which sufficiently accounts for the 
non-performance of the whole of the exer- 
cise. 

6 . Mr. Blair’s translation of a Teloo- 
goo paper, somewhat less difficult than 
tliat given to the other students, was cor- 
rectly executed with the exception of tliree 
or four words. The manner in which the 
English exercise was rendered into Tee- 
loogoo, although it evinced an acquaint- 
ance wdth most of the words, yet it proved 
that Mr. Blair liad not been in the habit 
of writing the language, or of perform- 
ing exercises of this description ; without 
w liich, any application that a Student may 
give to the mere reading of native stories, 
leaves him in possession of a number of 
wH>rds without the means of arranging 
them. Mr. Blair was not able to read 
official papers, nor to converse with any 
degree of fluency, 

Hinfloostance. — In Mr. Stevenson’s 
translation from English into Hindoosta- 
nee there are a few inaccuracies in tlie 
writing, and one or two expressions not 
strictly idiomatical. But, upon the whole, 
this exercise, which was of a considerable 
length, was extremely well executed, and 
displays an excellent knowledge of the 
idiom of the language*. Ilia translation 
into English of two llindoostanee tales, 

I 2 
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one of which was very difficult, is free from 
all error. He converses with great fluency 
and correctness, and his proficiency in 
this language since his last examination is 
highly creditable to him. 

Mr. Smith has also made considerable 
progress in his knowledge of this language 
since he was last examined, and although 
in writing he frequently uses the wrong 
letter, and his pronunciation is also defec- 
tive, yet his application to the study of 
the language has been very successful and 
praiseworthy. 

Of Mr. Blair’s progress in this language, 
since he was last examined, we canftot re- 
port any thing favourable. A short Hin- 
doostanee tale, which was given him for 
translation into English, had nothing diffi- 
cult either in its phraseology or construc- 
tion ; but he rendered it incorrectly, and 
was nearly as unsuccessful in his transla- 
tion into Hindoostanee. 

Persian, — It has already been stated, 
that Mr. Dallas has suffered in health 
during his residence in the provinces, and 
that, at the time of his examination, he 
still laboured under the effects of indispo- 
sition. These causes liavc no doubt ope- 
rated in a considerable degree to render 
the result of his examination less satisfac- 
tory than we expected. His translations, 
both from and into Persian, are deficient 
in correctness; hut, judging from the very 
creditable manner in which he acquitted 
himself in the oral part of his examination, 
we feel ourselves warranted iri tlie belief 
that his written exercises do not afford a 
just criterion of his proficiency, and that, 
under more favourable circumstances, his 
performances in this language would have 
been such as to entitle him to our recom- 
mendation for the higliest increase of al- 
lowances. In witliholding this recommen- 
dation on the present occasion, we perform 
a painful but necessary part of our duty. 

Sanscrit. — Mr. Cheape’s translation of 
his Sanscrit exercise evinces a considerable 
knowledge of the language, thf>iigli it was 
not perfoiTned in the manner we were 
induced to expect. ^Ve trust, howe\er, 
that he will enable us to make a more 
favourable report of him at the ensuing 
examination. 

As Mr. Blair’s term of three years’ resi- 
dence at the College will expire on the 9th 
September next, and no general examina- 
tion will be held until December, and as 
it is only at these examinations that Stu- 
dents are sent forth to the duties of the 
service, Mr. Blair would, according to 
the usual practice, be now reported as 
unable to remain any longer attached to 
the Institution. In coii'^ideration, how- 
ever, of the length of time yet to elapse 
before Mr. Blair’s tliree years of study will 
be completed, and of the anxious desire 
which lie has expressed to be allowed vet 
to benefit by the advantage which the 
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College affords, to enable him better to 
qualify himself for his pnbiic duti^, we 
are induced to solicit the favourable con- 
sideration of his case, and that he may be 
allowed to remain attached to the College 
until the expiration of his full teimi of 
residence ; when, if this his special re^ 
quest be granted by the Honourable the 
Governor in Council, he may have an 
opportunity of passing an extra examina- 
tion, with the view of obtaining the highest 
rate of allowances granted to a junior civil 
ser\’ant able to transact business without 
the aid of an interpreter. 

It now remains for us to state to the 
Honourable the Governor in Council which 
of the Students have qualified themselves 
for quitting the College and entering on 
the discharge of public duties. 

Of these, the first in every respect is 
^Vlr. Goldingham. His attainments in 
Tamil, we have stated, are of a very high 
order, and his knowledge of Teloogoo is 
not far inferior. These acquirements have 
been attained in one year from his admis- 
sion into the Madras College. In refe- 
rence, therefore, to the extent of his know- 
ledge, and to the diligent use of his time, 
Mr. Goldingham merits a high place 
among the most distinguished of the gen- 
tlemen who have studied at this Institution. 
It will also be in tlie recollection of “the 
Governor in Council, that Mr. Golding- 
1mm, on his admission to the College, 
passed a very satisfactory examination in 
Persian and in Sanscrit. Thus grounded, 
he will have no difficulty to contend wdth 
ill mastering any language or dialect, 
which, in the course of' his official duties, 
ho may hereafter find it desirable to ac- 
quire ; and, in reporting Mr. Goldingham 
fully qualified to enter on the public ser- 
vice, we add, with great satisfaction, that 
we consider him eminently entitled to tlie 
honoraiy reward of rupees 3,500. 

\\ e have also great pleasure in report- 
ing i\Ir. Stevenson as fully qualified to 
enter on the duties of the public service. 
He has attained a very high proficiency, 
both in the Teloogoo and Hindoostanee 
languages, and we consider him to have 
fully esta!)lished his claim to the honorary 
reward of rupees 3,500, and beg leave to 
recommend that it may be conferred upon 
him accordingly. 

It affords us pleasure to add, that the 
debts of the Students are generally mode- 
rate, Some have been lessened since the 
last examination ; and, in two instances, 
they remain the same. We observe with 
regret, however, that in one instance an 
addition has been made to an amount al- 
ready much too large, and though the 
increase is not very considerable, we 
should not do our duty if we passed it 
over in silence. 

Havimi; brought to a close our report of 
the Students attached to the College, it 
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only remans for us to acM that, under 
the sanction conveyed in Mr, Secretary 
Hill’s letter, dated 9th February last, Mr. 
Maclean was examined in the Teloogoo 
and Sanscrit languages. Two Sanscrit 
papers of considerable difficulty were given 
to Mr, Maclean, botli of which he trans- 
lated remarkably well ; several grammati- 
cal que'stions were also put to him by the 
senior Hindoo law officer of the Sudr 
Udalut, and the answers given by Mr. 
Maclean w'ere very satisfactory. Both 
Mr. Maclean’s Teloogoo exercises were 
equally well executed. In reading native 
letters he seems to have had but little 
practice, but he speaks the language with 
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great fluency and correctness, and his 
pronunciation is good. We have, there- 
fore, much pleasure in reporting that we 
consider him also to have fully established 
his claim to the honorary reward of rupees 
8,500, and accordingly beg leave to re- 
commend tliat it may be conferred upon 
him. 

We have the honour to be, 
Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient humble sen'ants, 
W. Oliver, 

R. Clarke, 

J. M*Kerrell, 
College, H. Vive ASH, 

6th Julyy 18121. J. Dent. 


EAST-INDIA COLLEGE AT HAILEYBURY. 

EXAMIXATIOK-, DECEMBER 6, 1821. 


On Thursday, the 6th December, a de- 
putation of tbe Court of Directors of the 
East-India Company proceeded to the 
College of Hailoybury*, for the purpose 
of receiving the Report of tfie result of 
the General Examination of the Students 
at the close of tlie term. 

Hie deputation, on tlieir arrival at the 
Cbllego, proceeded to the Principal’s 
lodge, w here they were received by him 
and all the Professors, as well as the 
Oriental visitor. 

Soon afterwards, being joined by several 
visitors, they proceeded to the hall of the 
College, the Studeiits being previously as- 
sembled, where the following proceedings 
took place ; 

The list of tlie Students wffio had gained 
prizes and other honoralile distinctions 
was read ; also a list of the best Persian, 
Bengal, and Deva-Negaree waiters. 

Mr. Robert Cotton ^loney delivered 
an English essay ; the subject, “ A com- 
parison of the reigns and characters of 
Alfred and of Akbar.” 

The Students, as usual, read and trans- 
lated in the several oriental languages. 

Prizes were then delivered according to 
the following list : 

List of Students who obtained Medals, Prizes 
of Looks, and other honourable distinc- 
tions, at the Public Examination, Decem- 
ber 1821. 

Students in their fourth term, 
Edward C. Ravenshaw, medal in Per- 
sian, prize «ln HindusUini, Arabic, and 
with great credit in other departments. 

Wm. J. Graham, medal in Vaw, prize 
in political economy, and highly distin- 
guished, Sec. 

Arthur Steele, medal in classics, prize 
in political economy, and highly distin- 
guished. 

Edward H. Tow nsend, medal in San- 
scrit, and highly distinguished. 


Hemy' Young, medal in mathematius, 
and w ith great credit, Sec, 

John S. Clarke, prize in Bengalee, 
and with great credit, &;c. 

Students in their third term. 

James Thomason, prize in classics, ma- 
thematics, political economy, law, and 
w’itli great credit. 

Robt. C. Money, prize in Sanscrit, Hin- 
dustani, for an English essay, for Deva- 
Negaree WTiting, and higldy distinguished, 
&c. 

John M. Tierney, prize in Bengallee, 
and with great credit, Sec, 

Richard G. Chambers, prize in drawing 
and liighly distinguished. 

Students in their second term. 

John Walker, prize in mathematics, 
history, law, Sanscrit, Hindustani. 

John Inglis Harvey, prize in Bengal- 
lee, and highly distinguished. 

James Erskine, prize in classics, and 
highly distinguished, &c. 

Richard W. Barlow', prize in Persian, 
drawing, and highly distinguished, See. 

Students in tlieir first terra. 

James Hare, prize in mathematics. 

Lancelot Wilkinson, prize in Persian, 
Hindustani, drawing, and with great 
credit, 

Edward Currie, prize in classics, and 
highly distinguished. 

David B. IMorrieson, prize in Bengal- 
lee, and highly distinguished, &c. 

John Burnett, prize in English compo- 
sition, and highly distinguished, Scc. 

The following Students were highly 
distinguibhed : 

Mr. GouhUbury, 

— Hawkins, 

— Andrews, 

— • Onslow’, 

— Fraser, 

— Taylor, 
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Mr.Lushington, Rank of Students leaving College, as settled 

— Paul ^ hy the College Council, according to which 

* they will take 'precedence in the Hon. 

Comvanv*s Service in India. 


— De Lancey, 

— Timbrel!, 

— H. Morris, jun., 

— • Neave. 

And the following passed with great 
edit : 

3lr. Udny, 

— Langford, 

— Reeves, 

— Malet, 

Hon. Mr. Harris, 

Mr. Kirkland, 

— Hervey Morris, 

— Fullerton, 

— Deedes, 

— H. B. Morris, 

— Hathom, 

— Steven, 

. — Kennaway, 

- — 'W'ells, 

— Dunbar, 

— Montgomery. 

Best Persian writers. 

Mr. Langford, prize, 

— Chambers, 

— Glass, 

— Hathom, 

— Hare, 

^ Steven, 

— Watts, 

— Seton, 

Best Bengalee writers. 

>Ir, Gouldsbury, prize j 
— Hathom, 

— Golding, 

— Barlow, 

— Harvey, 

— Malet, 

— Kennaway. 

— Taylor, 

— Currie, 

— Hare, 

— Morrie&on, 

— Neave. 

Best Deva-Nagarcc writers. 

Mr. Walker, 

— Money, 

— Town-send, 

— Chambers, 

— Paul, 

— Erskine, 

— Timbell. 

Tlie rank of the Students leaving the 
College was then read ■ it w'as also an- 
nounced, “ that such rarl' was to take effect 
“ only in the event of tlie Students pro- 
“ ceeding to India witliin six months aftei* 
they are so ranked. That should any 
Student delay so to proceed, he should 
only take rank among the Students 
« classed at the examination previous to 
•< his departure, and should be placed at 
the end of that class in which ranknvas 
originally assigned to him.” 


BESGAt. 

1st Class. — 1. Mr. Ravenshaw, 

2, — Hawkins. 

2d Class. — 3. Mr. J. S. Clarke, 

4. — Udney, 

5. — Malet, 

C. — Gouldsbury. 

3d Class.— 7. Mr. Heney Morris, 

8, — Cathcait, 

9. — Harding, 

10, — Golding, 

MADRAS. 

1st Class. — 1. Mr. Townsend. 

No 2d Class. 

3d Class. —2. Mr, Glass, 

3. — Scott, 

4. — Oakes. 

BOMBAT. 

1st Class.— 1. Mr. Steele, 

2. — Graham, 

8. — Young. 

2d Class,— 4. Mr. Andrews, 

5. — Langford, 

6. — Reeves, 

7. — Kirkland, 

8. — Seton, 

D. lion. Mr. Harris 
SdCIass.— 10. Mr. W. Clerk, 

11. — Shaw, 

12. — Sims, 

13. — Hunter, 

14. — Barnett. 

It was afterwards announced that tlie 
next term would commence on Saturday, 
the I9th .January, and that the Students 
w'ere rerjuired to return within the first 
four days of that period, unless a statutable 
reason, satisfactory to the College Council, 
could be given for the delay, otherwise 
the term w ould be forfeited. 

The Deputy- Chairman then addressed 
the Students, lamenting the absence of 
the Chairman on the occasion, especially 
as the result of the late Examination had 
been of so gratifying a nature. 

As his substitute, he had great pleasure 
in announcing that the past term had been 
distinguished by an extraordinary display 
of talent, which afforded the most satis- 
factory evidence that the Institution was 
proceeding in a manner that fully evinced 
its usefulness, and gave the fairest ptomise 
of its continuing to produce accomplished 
bcrvant. for the Company, 

He exliorted those who had to remain at 
the College to persevere in the excellent 
line of conduct they had hitherto pursued, 
and assured them that the anxious hopes of 
tl.cir patrons, their parents and their friends 
were fixed upon them. He reminded 
Uicm of the great advantages they inigbt 
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ctmtinue to derive from the distinguislied 
abilities of the emiaent individuals to 
whom the Court of Directors had entrust- 
ed their education, and hoped that the 
expectations so justly entertained of their 
availing themselves of those advantages, 
would not be disappointed. 

He assured those who were about to 
depart for India, that he reviewed their past 
exertions with peculiar approbation ; exer- 
tions which gave him hopes that they 
would not stop at the threshold of learning, 
but that their future attainments in the 
various branches of science would go 
forward, as if “ increase of appetite had 
grown by what it fed on.** 

The exhibitions of the day, he observed, 
both in the European and Oriental de- 
partments, in oral delivery, and of writing, 
were of the most gratifying description ; 
but he still wished to impress upon their 
attention the necessity of continuing to 
cultivate tlic study of the Tsative Lan- 
guages ; nothing, he added, w as more es- 
sential to the success of their Oiiental ca- 
reer tlian a thorough aci^uaintance with 
them. 

He then adverted to the great interests 
which were soon to be comiiutted to their 
hands; tliatthey would be called upon in 


India to consult the welfare of millions 
who were subject to Briiiish rule, and 
expres.‘-cd an earnest hope that Providence 
would grant them health and ability to 
discharge, with advantage to the service 
and credit to themselves, those high and 
responsible duties. 

He finally held out to them the example 
of thoiie servants of the Company, who in 
India had dignified their stations and them- 
selves ; and remarked, that although tliey 
might find the commencement of their 
career in that country a scene of trial, yet 
he assured them that the exercise of self- 
denial would meet its best reward in the 
presciTation of their constitution, which 
would enable tliera to enjoy w’itli unim- 
paired faculties in their native country the 
fruits of an honourable service. 

He then announced tliat the term was 
closed, and wislied them heartily and af- 
fectionately farewell. 

M'ednesday the and Wednesday the 
16/A of Jaii’uai'yy are the days appointed for 
receiving Petitions at the Ead-India House 
from Candidates fur admission into the Col- 
lege for the ensuing Term, which commencet 
on Saturday the 1 9tk January, 
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East-India House, Dec. 19, 1821. 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprietors 
of East- India Stock W’as this day held at 
the Company’s HouaC in Leadenhall 
Street, for the purpose of declaring a di- 
vidend from Midsummer last to Christmas 
next. The Court was made special, for the 
purpose of coTifimiing the grants made to 
Dr. J, B. Gilchrist, and to Mr. J. H, 
Felly, which were approved of at die Ge- 
neral Court held on the 26th of Sept, last. 

Tlie Minutes of die last Court having 
been read, 

The Deputy-Chairman (J. Fattison, 
Esq.) stated, that tlieir Chairman (T. 
Reid, Esq.), was absent in consequence 
of indisposition ; a circumstance mucli to 
be lamented. He hoped, however, that 
bis absence fi'om his usual avocations 
would be of short duration, as he had 
heard that his health was considerably im- 
proved. In the mean time, he would 
proceed to officiate in his hon. colleague’s 
place. 

The Hon. Chairman then inform- 
ed the Court, that the accounts from 
Bengal, necessary to the formadon of a 
general statement of the Company’s af- 
fjurs with respect to India to the 1st of 
May 1820, and with respect to England 
to the 1st of May 1821, was not yet re- 
ceived, and in consequence the said state- 
ment was not at present prepared. 


The Hon. Chairman next acquainted the 
Court, that an account of Superannuations 
of the Company’s servants in England, 
under the 53d of Geo. HI. cap. 155, sec. 
93, was now laid before die Froprietors, 
agreeably to the By-law, cap. 6, sec. 19. 
The list contained only one name, that of 
Mr. Shillito, late Elder, twenty-one years* 
service, superannuation allowance £200 
a-year. 

Mr. Hume, in allusion to the non-arrival 
of the Beng^ accounts, wished to know 
whether, in consequence of the late pe- 
riod at which, year after year, those ac- 
counts had reached this country, any en- 
deavours had been made to enforce the 
regular transmission of such important 
documents, according to the Act of Far- 
liament and the orders of that Court. It 
was strange, that during the war, when 
many difficuldes stood in the way of our 
communication with India, the accounts 
were regularly sent home ; and now, in a 
time of peace, when no such difficulties 
existed, that those documents should be 
delayed year after year, and apologies 
offered for their not being transmitted in 
proper time. They must perceive, that 
negligence and inattention gave rise to this 
irregularity, since tlie most ample pro- 
vision was made for the speedy transmis- 
sion of those documents. He did not 
now see an hon. Director (Mr. G. A. Ro- 
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bin^n) in his place, who, when this sub< 
ject was formerly noticed, intimated that 
the penalty affixed to neglect of this kind 
by the Company’s By-laws, namely, dis- 
missal from office, had been distinctly 
pointed out to their servants abroad. 
After such an intimation, he (Mr. Hume) 
was of opinion, that those who were 
guilty of neglect deserved to lose their 
situations. 

The Chairman said, this subject had 
been noticed by the Committee of By-laws 
in June last ; and in their report it was 
distinctly stated, that the Court of Di- 
rectors appeared to be doing every thing in 
their power to remedy the evil. Uliis the 
hon. Proprietor would perceive, if he re- 
ferred to the report of the Committee of 
By-laws, of the 20th June 1821. 

Mr. Hvme. “ 'Diat Report has been 
already placed in possession of the Court ; 
but the Court had not been made acquaint- 
ed with the paragraph sent out to the Local 
Governments by the Court of Directors.” 

The Chairman. “ This subject was no- 
ticed in the Court in December last, and 
a dispatch was sent out immediately after- 
wards, commanding a speedy transmission 
of the necessary accounts, Tlie Com- 
mittee of By-Laws, in their Report of 
the 20th of June following, speak thus of 
the conduct of the Directors, with respect 
to this point : ‘‘ Your Committee have 
had the satisfaction to find, that the Hon. 
Court of Directors did, on the 20th of 
February last (1821), issue orders to the 
Local Governments in India upontliissub- 
ject, in such strong and pointed terms, as 
your Committee trust will, in future, pre- 
clude the recurrence of such neglectful 
conduct,’* Perhaps sufficient time had 
not elapsed to give tliose orders their full 
effect.” 

PERSIAN GULF. 

The Chairman stated that, in conformity 
with the resolution of the General Court, 
of the 26th Sept, last, copies of all dis- 
patches, not of a secret nature, relative to 
the late expeditions to the Gulf of Persia, 
were laid before tlie Proprietors. 

EAST-INDIA company’s VOLUNTEER 
CORPS. 

The Chairman informed the Court ffiat, 
in conformity wdth the resolution of the 
General Court of the 22d of March 1820, 
an account of the expense incurred for tlie 
support of the Royal East- India Volun- 
teer Corps, for the season ending the 21st 
of August last, was laid before the Pro- 
prietors. llie account was read, from 
which it appeared that the total expense 
incurred for clothing, arms and accoutre- 
ments, training, drilling, and pay, for 
the period specified, was £1 1,704. 

half-year’s dividend. 

Tho Chairman. “ It is appointed at 


this Court to consider of a dividend on the 
Company*s capital stock for the half-year, 
commencing on the 5th of July last and 
ending on the 5th of January next. The 
Court of Directors have come to a resolu- 
tion on this subject ; which shall be read. ’ ’ 

The resolution of the Court of Direc- 
tors of Tuesday, the 18tli of December, 
recommending that a dividend of five and 
a-quarter per cent, should be declared for 
the half-year, was read. 

The Chairman moved ‘‘ that the divi- 
dend on the capital stock of tliis Company 
for the half year commencing the 5th 
July last and ending the 5th January next, 
be 5 t per cent,” 

Mr. Elphinstone seconded the motion. 

Mr, Rigby said, that recent circumstances 
had drawn his attention most particularly 
to the affairs of tliat Company ; to its state 
and constitution, and to the acts which the 
Legislature had lately passed respecting it ; 
and he felt that it was imperative on the 
Proprietors to look witli more caution, and 
witli a deeper spirit of investigation, tlian 
they had for years been in the habit of do- 
ing, into all the proceedings of that Court. 
Tlie present motion, which appeared so 
much a matter of course, was, in fact, a 
matter worthy of the deep and anxious 
o!)servation of all those who had money 
vested in the funds of this Hon. Com- 
pany ; and when he made this assertion, 
he did not advance it witliont full con- 
sideration. The Act of Parliament, it 
was very true, allowed a certain dividend 
of £l0. 10.?. per annum to be distributed 
to the Proprietors of East-India Stock. It 
might be supposed that there the matter 
ended : but it appeared to him, that that 
Court (to which so few resorts were made) 
would scarcely be applied to, for the pur- 
pose of coming to the vote now before it, 
or be called on to consider what amount of 
dividend should be paid hereafter, if no 
further proceeding could take place. His 
opinion was, and he stated it with con- 
fidence before those who were well ac- 
quainted with the laws of this country, 
and with the usages of the Company (a 
body so intimately connected witli the po- 
licy of tlie empire), that when the Pro- 
prietors of Ea.'it-India Stock discharged 
the duty they were now called on to per- 
form, they incurred an awful respon- 
sibility. If the Company made an im- 
provident and unwise use of their 
money, if they launched into expenses 
which their profits would not bear, 
if ^ they departed from the soundest 
principles of commercial prosperity, iii- 
tegrity and prudence, then a responsibility 
was entailed on each Proprietor of East- 
India stock, which rendered his personal 
propenty liable for the immense amount of 
debt for which that Company was an- 
swerable in England and in India. He 
must therefore say, assuming those pre- 
mise% that it was the bounJen duty of the 
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Proprietors, before they came to the pre- 
sent vote, as a matter of course, that they 
should investigate the particular situation 
of tlie Company ; that the necessary ac- 
counts should be laid before them ; and 
that they should examine whether their 
means would allow the proposed divi- 
dend. According to the last Act of Par- 
liament, that of 1813, their dividends, in 
case of the failure of the commercial re- 
venue, were to be defrayed out of the 
surplus territorial revenue. Now, although 
it might be said that Government had no 
light to interfere with their comineicial con- 
cerns, yet might they not tell the Com- 
pany, if the commercial fund pioved in- 
sufficient : “ You have acted imprudently : 
you have made greater dividendis than jou 
should have done ; you have indulged in 
large and improvident advances; and, there- 
fore, we will not sutler you to come to 
the territorial fund, on which the people 
of England have a lien, and over tlic ex- 
penditure of which, we, the Ministers of 
England, are bound to watch. You shall 
not touch any portion of the territorial 
fund, unless you shew us a verj' clear 
case.” Therefore, he contended, tliat 
Court had a right to investigate the com- 
mercial concerns of the Company, for the 
last year, in order that they might know 
the situation in which they stood ; and 
before he agreed to this motion, he would 
call for an account of the net profits of 
the Company’s commercial establishment 
for the preceding year. 

After a short jiause, 

The Chairman said, “ As the view of this 
subject which the Hon. Proprietor lias 
taken does not seem to be entertained by 
any other gentleman (for no person has 
seconded his motion, which, if successful, 
would be found exceedingly inconvenient), 
I shall now proceed to put the original 
question.” 

Mr. JJigft?/.— I merely throw it out as 
a point worthy of consideration.” 

Mr. S. Dhan could not avoid saying, 
that any individual asking for such impor- 
tant inibrmatjori, without notice, and on 
the spur of the moment, assumed a right 
which appeared to him to be very doubtful. 
If the Hon. Proprietor gave notice that 
he would bring the subject under con- 
sideration in a few' days, the Directors 
■would, at that time, be provided with an 
answer ; but he doubted whether any 
individual could ask or demand such in- 
formation without previously declaring 
his intention. 

Mr. /fume— “ If the Hon. Proprietor 
had attended to the constitution of the 
Company, he would have asked the Di- 
rectors whether they had not before them 
a regular statement of the commercial 
assets of the Company, previously to their 
recommending this dividend ; and whether 
it was not founded on that statement? 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 
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He took it for granted that they had 
examined all the necessary commercial 
documents, before tliey came to a deci- 
sion.” 

The C/iamnaw.— “ Most certainly.” 

Mr. Therefore, he conceived, 

tliere w as no necessity for taking tliis sub- 
ject into consideration at the present mo- 
ment. Indeed, it would be productive of 
much inconvenience. At the same time 
he must say, it was the duty of any indi- 
vidual, W'ho thought the commercial affairs 
of tlie Company were not properly ma- 
naged, to bring the question forward by 
instituting a substantive motion. With 
robpect to the amount of the proposed di- 
vidend, if they looked to the profits of the 
China trade alone, for several years past, 
tliey would findtliat those profits exceeded 
the rate of dividend. He w ould now make 
an observation on a statement which fell 
from the Hon. Proprietor, and whigh 
ought not go forth to the Public without 
contradiction. The Hon. Gentleman as- 
serted, that he or any other Proprietor 
of East-India stock, was answerable with 
his private property for the debts of the 
Company. Now', if he (Mr. Hume) un- 
der'*tood the constitution of the Com- 
pany correctly, they were bound and liable 
merely for the sums they had subscribed, 
{Hear ! hear ! ) To prevent alai'm, it was 
right it should i)c know n, that the Proprie- 
tors were not responsible for any debts 
beyond the amount which they had thought 
proper to subscribe. 

Mr. begged to observe, that ei- 

ther he had not expressed himself with 
that distinctness winch was necessary to 
put the Court in possession of his moaning, 
or else the Hon. Member must have mis- 
apprehended wliat he stated, if he fancied 
thpt he (Mr. Rigby) meant to lay it down 
as a broad principle, that the Members 
of that Court w ore liable to the debts of 
the Company ; on tlic contrary, he cer- 
tainly would not act with hi* usual cau- 
tion and circumspection, if he became a 
member of a joint-stock Company, in 
which his property, however small, would 
be liable to the debts of that Company. 
His proposition was simply tliis, that, as 
the Court of Proprietors was resorted to, 
from time to time, to give their opinion 
with respect to the amount of the half- 
yearly dividend, thus far the law itself 
cast a certain portion of responsibility on 
tliem. What were they to do? Ibey 
were to exercise a due, a sound, a vigilant 
discretion ; and, if they were careless or 
negligent in the performance of their ^duty, 
then a degree of responsibility must de- 
volve on them; the Judges would de- 
cide, that though not personally respon- 
sible, yet by negligence and carelessness 
they did become morally responsible. 
ITiis he took to be quite clear. In the 
course of ihe observations which the Hon. 

VoL. XIII. K 
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Member had made, he cu^t the responsibi- 
lity more on the Directors, because he 
left to their discretion the apportionment 
of a dividend j and he would say (he meant 
it not oifensively), that a most awful re- 
sponsibility devolved on the Executive 
Body, if tliey proposed a dividend which the 
commercial profits of the Company would 
not bear out. He threw out these obser- 
vations, in order to obtain this admission. 
“ tliat wc, the Proprietors, have an im- 
portant duty to perform, and that we have 
a right to investigate the commercial con- 
cerns of the Company.” 

The Chairman -.— As the power is dc- 
legatc<l by the Court of Proprietors to the 
Court of Directors, we now tell the lion. 
Gentleman, that at our peril we recom- 
mend this dividend, having fully investi- 
gated the accounts. (Niurf hear!) 

3Ir. R. Jack’ion observed, that his Hon. 
Friend (iMr. Hume) was not singular in 
his idea of the legal proposition which the 
Hon. Member (Mr. lligby) had laid 
down. He (Mr. Jackson) understood the 
Hon. Member to state, that tfic Proprie- 
tors were individually responsible for the 
debts of the Company. Such an impres- 
sion could not be too soon removed, as 
it was evidently calculated to lower tlie 
value of their stock. The Hon. Mem- 
ber had now narrowed his proposition, 
and argued that the Proprietors were mo- 
rally and politically responsible for tlm ju- 
dicious and vigilant investigation of the 
Company’s affairs. For his own part, he 
felt that they could not give too much 
consideration to their afiairs, or investigate 
them too deeply. He was extremely glad, 
therefore, to find that the Hon. Member 
now paid due attention to the laws and 
constitution of the Company ; and that 
he would in future, instead of reposing 
UTider his shades in the country , as he 
had done for some years past, devote Ins 
mind seriously to the study of tl\eir affairs : 
a resolution which, with liis abilities, 
could not be but highly advantageous to 
the Company. But the Hon. Member 
could not be in the situation of wanting 
all knowledge of the state of the Comt 
pany’s commercial affairs, since this day 
he had heard read the heads of those ac- 
counts on which the dividend was found- 
ed, and it was open to every Proprietor 
to investigate them. All the Hon. Mem- 
ber wanted (and he could not avoid mak- 
ing tlie accusation) was, industry to come 
dowai to that House and examine the 
accounts. If he found that they were 
faithful and satisfiictory, fie could then 
dismiss his fears, an l -ivithdraw i.is opi- 
nion ; on the contrary, if lie discovered 
that they were othenvise, why he had a 
right to call on the Directors to retract 
their_ statement, and to alter their pro- 
position. He had made these few remarks, 
because the Hon. Member had, in the 


course of his speech, called on some gen- 
tleman of tlie learned profession to state 
hib opinion. 

Mr. Ri^bi/ said, any opinion he had 
offered, or any observation he had made, 
was not warratiled by any rumour, state- 
ment, or information, received by him, 
that their commercial affairs were not in 
a jirosperous situation; on the contiary, 
he believed they ne^er were more pios- 
perous than at tlie prc'.ent moment. He 
knew' of nothing, he had alluded to no- 
thing, except the Act of Parliament it- 
self: and his object in rising was, to sliew 
to the Dircctois and Pro))iietors tii.at there 
was a certain degree of responsibility. 

The motion w as tiien agreed to unani- 
mously. 

DR. Gilchrist’s pension. 

Tlic Chait man. — ‘‘X have to acijuaint the 
Court, that it is made sjn:cla!, for the pur- 
pose of submitting for confirmation the 
Resolution of the General Court of the 
2dth Scjitember, ap]>vo\ing the Resolu- 
tion of the Court of Directors of the tj9th 
August last, granting to Dr. John Bortli- 
w'ick Gilchrist, as Lecturer in the Ilin- 
dobtanee Language, the siiin of L200 jier 
annum for a further term of tin ee years, 
together with an allowance of i 150 per 
annum, to enable him topnnide a suit- 
able lecture room. I now move, that the 
said resolution be confirmed.” 

Mr. Eiphtnsfonc seconded the motion. 

Mr. 7?. Jacksim.—Vihcw this subject was 
last before the Court, he strongly 
cipated in those sentiments of satisfaction 
w’iiicli wore expressed towards the Court 
of Directors, for the confidence which 
they had placed in the talents and integrity 
of the gentleman wlio was the object of 
the present motion. He entirely agreed 
in the broad proposition of his Hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hume), that all their ser- 
vants should Im? aflbrdcd the best possible 
means for a r[uiring and iinpio\ing tliem- 
selves ill the Hindoostaiiee language ; 
and when his Hon FViend described tin* 
immense importance of that tongue, he 
could not but bo giatified, in the highest 
degree, at hearing the eulogiums which 
were echoed from every quarter of the 
Court on the consummate talents of Dr. 
Gilchrist, and which were powerfully sup- 
ported by the concurrent testimonies of 
many ot their greatest and most respected 
Authorities abroad. As the question was 
then so iully discussed, he felt it wholly 
unnecessary, on the present occasion, to 
enter mto any detail of a plan, which was 
so minutely desrri!>ed end so gcnerallv 
innegyn/ed. But he thought, and he 
believed the same feeling would strike 
every man who was fond of literature, 
and who prized the fame of those who 
pursued it, that the resolution submitted to 
the Court was not sufficiently compU- 
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mentary to a character, in whose praise so with the Hiiiilo jstanee language, ther® 
much had been said, and from whose were now fifty — an alterutioii entirely 
labours the Company had derived so much owing to Dr. Gilchrist’s unceasing la- 
benefit. He alluded to this circumstance hours. And tliey would recollect that 
at the former Court; and tiiough he did there were gentlemen in that Comt, who 
not then offer any thing in the shape of a had been formally years in the Ct>mpany’s 
motion, he flattered himself that he had ser\ice, filling \ei-y ciislinguished situ- 
the feeling of the gentlemen behind the ations; nay, there were individuals behind 
bar with him. As the resolution now the bar, who had volunUnily and lionoui- 
stood, Dr. Gilchrist was merelv recog- ably come forward, and declared how 
nized as ‘‘ Lecturer in the Hindoostanec nuicli they owed to tlie great talents and 
language,” wiiich he iiroposed to amend, indefatigable industry of Dr. Gilchrist, 
by placing after Dr. Gilchrist’s name the it wiong, then, that any pait of 

words, “ late Professor at the College of rosolutiou should appear to treat him 
Fort AVilliani, and now Hindoostanee rather as one with whom an experiment 
Professor in the City of London.” This h> tried, than as a gentleman 

might be done with perfect propriety, be- ''ho'.e Oriental acipiircments could not 
cause Dr. Gilchrist had run a very dis- disputed, and w’hoso long-continued 
tinguished and a very useful c.areer In sei vices could not lie denied ? After try- 
India. Tlie Authoiities there Iiad borne i*'o thn;e yeais, they were now 

the most decided testimony to his abilities, asked to try him for three years more, 
industry, and disinterestedness, both wlien Doubtless no olfence w as intended, but 
he acted as teacher and when he became appeared a little ungracious, to place a 
professor in the College at Calcutta, gentleman like Dr. Gilchrist on his good 
Since that period, he had been employed beliaviour, as it were, for three years, 
in the useful and praiseworthy labour 'nierewasanothei veryseriouspuiutcon- 
w'hich the resolution pointed out. Surely, necicd witlt tliis limitation, namely, that 
when this was the case, they ought not to being a grunt of a merely temporary 
speak of this highly-gitted gentleman nature, it would leave him no chance, 
as they would of a common schoolmaster, hereafter, of claiming from the superan- 
He would therefore suggest, tliat tho^c nua^ed fund, a certain pension, as other 
appellations should be placed after Dr. gentlemen could do. He w’ould not pro- 
Gildirlst’s name, to which, as an Oriental nounce this as a direct affirmative propo- 
Professor, he was entitled, sition : he was not c.alled on to do so; but 

The Chairman, — “Ur. Gilchrist was it was clear that if those words “ be con- 
latclyan Oriental Professor in the College tinned for a furtlier term of tliree years’* 
of Fort William, but ho is now “ lecturer” were inserted, they must give to the reso- 
not “ professor” in London. I know lutioii a negative effect. Ho thought, 
not how the idea of professor can attach to tlicrcfore, that those words, which were 
the second situation. As it is not on re- necessary, but whicli must have this 
cord, I wish the learned gontlcman would operation, ought to be left out. At the 
leave tliat word out.” former Court, an Hon. Director (Mr, 

Mr. Jt. Jachon -would he perfectly sa- Edmoustone) stated why the woids “be 
tisfied if the words jdaced on their* own farther continued for a terra of three 
records were used, “ late Oriental Pro- years,” were introduced in the resolution. 
fc:.sor in the College of Fort William, and d'he explanation satisfied him at tlie time, 
now Hindoostanee Lecturer in London.” «nd made him express his opinion now, 
He believefl it would give great pleasure that the Court of Directors heuboured no 
and happiness to Dr. Gilchrist to be unlr.endly feeling towards Dr. Gilchrist, 
recognized under the-.e titles. Some gen- During the preceding three years, medical 
tlemen were anxious that the second title students, in-.tructcd by Dr. Gilchrist in 
of IVofe-ssor should remain ; but perhaps the Hindoostanee language had gone 
it wotild be as well if the appellations out to India ; and the Lion, Director ob- 
which stood on their records were adherctl served, that as there were no means of 
to. He now came to a second point, ascertaining, at present, the operation of 
which also, in his opiniofi, called for the system in that country, the words 
amendment. The resolution .said, that alluded to were used in order to afford a 
the grant to Dr. Gilchrist should be con- competent time for that purpose, without 
tinued “ for the further term of three meaning to derogate from tlie honours 
years.” Now, it appeared to him, that a they were paying to Dr. Gilchrist, and 
gentleman of whon^ they had had so much without intending to produce any un- 
beneficial experience, of wdiose merits pleasant feeling. He, however, objected 
the Directors themselves had spoken so to those words, because, as he had before 
highly, andwhom theirGovernmentabroad said, they gave a negative effect to the 
had praised in the wannest manner, should resolution; and he thought Dr. GUchriSt 
not he treated like a person who was should stand in the same situation as other 
wholly unknown. For one individual, individuals. Nothing ought to be done 
who twenty years ago, was conversant wliich^could prevent him from partjc?- 
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pating in the benefits of the comfortable 
fund, provided for their servants, and the 
widows of their servants. He did not 
say that Dr. Gilchrist would not be eli- 
gible if he continued in their service ; 
but he deprecated the use of words which 
had a negative effect now. His proposed 
alterations, tlien, were these ; the resolu- 
tion ran thus : The Court being satis- 

** fied of the expediency of extending and 
“ encouraging the lectures on the Hin- 
“ doostanee language given by Dr John 
** Bordiwick Gilchrist,” (here he propo- 
posed to insert, “ late Oriental Professor in 
“ the College of Fort irtlHam, and now Hin~ 
“ doostanee Lecturer in Londonf^^ “ it is 
“ advisable that the resolution of the 
** Court of Directors of the 4th of Nov. 
“ 1818, granting to Dr. Gilchrist a salary 
“ of £200 per annum for the term of 
three years, and directing that all per- 
sons appointed to the Company’s medi- 
“ cal service should attend one course of 
the lectures of Dr. Gilchrist, be con- 
“ tinued** (here observed Mr. Jackson, 
the wor^ the further term of three, 
years" are added, which he proposed to 
CHnit, and to let the resolution run thus:) 
“ be continued ; and that, in addition to 
what Dr. Gilchrist now receives, he be 
** granted (omitting ^for the same period") 
“ an allowance of £l50 per annum, to 
“ enable him to provide a suitable locturc- 
“ room.** Mr. Jackson having stated the 
intended alterations specifically, observed, 
that it would occur to the Court that he 
had not said one word relative to a pros- 
pective view, which his Hon. Friend en- 
tertained, namely, that of providing tliat 
all the Company’s Cadets should attend a 
course of Hindoostanee lectures previous 
to their embarkation. There was no man, 
unless he took leave of common-sense, 
but must perceive how beneficial a thing 
it would be if their Cadets were enabletl 
to acquire the Hindoostanee tongue. 
But, to effect that object, perhaps the best 
course would be for the Court of Pro- 
prietors to request of the Court of Direc- 
tors that they would take such steps, to 
promote so desirable an end, as might to 
them seem proper, leaving all the details 
to the Executive Body. Mr. Jackson 
concluded by moving, “ That after the 
name of Dr. Gilchrist, the words * late 
Oriental Professor in the College of Fort 
William, and now Hindoostanee Lecturer 
in London, be inserted, and that tlie 
words, * for the further term of three 
years’ be omitted.” 

The Chairman said, he believed there 
was a well-grounded legal objection to 
the second alteration, from the circum- 
stance of its having, in trutli, the effect of 
increasing the amount of the grant. What 
was proposed and agreetl to at the former 
Court was, to grant £350 per annum for 
a term of three .years, supposing it was 


understood that the individual to whom 
the grant was made, conducted himself 
during that period agreeably to the Com- 
pany’s views and wishes But now it 
was required to extend the grant to an 
indefinite term, to the entire period of the 
individual’s life, to a term that might go 
far beyond tliree years ; therefore, he 
conceiveil the amount of the proposition, 
in pounds, shillings, and pence, was much 
greater than the sum proposed. In 
that case, it would require two s])ec!al 
General Courts for its approval and con •. 
firraation. He had stated to tlie Learned 
Gentleman, the other day, that this ap- 
peared to liim to be the case. He had 
since strengthened his opinion, by con- 
sulting the proper legal authority, and he 
felt convinced that such an alteration 
could not come within the provision of 
the By-Law. He did not proceed on 
any petty technicality, but acted from a 
conviction that such a proposition de- 
manded tw’o General Courts. With re- 
spect to tire other proposition, connected 
with the limitation of tlie term, it was un- 
doubtedly fitting that some information 
should be received, as to the result of the 
system, before they ventured to proceed 
farther. He, and other Gentlemen, were 
desirous to know how far the medical 
gentlemen, who had been sent out to 
India during the last three years, had 
improved themselves, and benefited thy 
service, in consequence of the instructions 
they had received, previously to the adop- 
tion of any other step. Of this he was 
quite sure, that it never had been the in- 
tention of the Court of Directors to de. 
prive Dr. Gilchrist of the benefit of su- 
perannuation ; and he thought the Learn- 
ed Gentleman liad misconceived this point, 
because, if Dr. Gilchrist were continued 
for three years longer, that term would 
constitute part of the period whicli would 
enable him to claim tlie benefit of the 
fund. The three years, which had already 
expired, was not a period sufficiently long 
for that purpose; but those progressive 
three years must be considered as so many 
strides towards the attainment of that 
object. 

Mr, R, Jackson smd, the Hon. Director 
had taken that course which appeared to 
be the most correct in itself, and which, 
to him, seemed to be more free from ol)- 
jection than any other. He had brought 
forward a legal point, and, in support of 
it he had referred to high legal authority. 
II® (Mr. Jackson) would, however, state 
in a few words, the grounds on wliich he 
dissented from the legal position that had 
been laid down. He took it for granted, 
tliat the appellations w’hich he proposed to 
be annexed to Dr. Gilchrist’s name would 
not be opposed ; and the question then 
was, w'hether or not the omission of the 
words, « for a further term of three 
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years,” increased the amount of grant, 
and rendered a new proceeding necessai^? 
When he first objected to those words, it 
was not merely because tliey might inter- 
fere •with Dr. Gilchrist’s claim on the 
superannuation fund, but because, as he 
then stated, honour was every thing to 
professional men, and any thing that could 
be construed into slight, affected their 
feelings very sensibly. Now, what was 
the course pursued towards Dr. Gilchrist? 
Tliey wer^ about to make him Hindoo- 
staiice Lecturer, as a matter of experi- 
ment, for tliree years longer. There was 
no scholar, no man of talents, who would 
not feel mortified at such a proceeding. 
After thirty years’ experience of Dr. GiK 
Christ’s abilities ; after the Directors 
themselves hud complimented him warm- 
ly ; after the Local Governments abroad 
had united in praising him ; after they had 
heard it stated from high authority, in 
the last General Court, that he had per- 
Ibrmed what no individual but liiinself 
could have accomplished ; was it proper, 
was it just, tliat such a man should be 
put on his good behaviour for three years 
more? A legal objection was now taken, 
w’hich did not derogate from the merits 
of the case. If it were well founded, Dr. 
Gilchrist must submit to its operation : for 
he, as well as others, must liow to the 
law. Tlie objection he took to be, tliat 
if the words “ for a further term of three 
years” were omitted, and the resolution 
merely stated that the grant should be 
continued, it would, in effect, comprize 
a larger sum than that originally proposed, 
and w'ould, therefore, under the By-Law, 
demand a new proceeding. Now he 
viewed the proposition and tlic conclusion 
in an entirely different light. Instead 
of increasing the sum, the alteration would 
decrease it. If they employed Dr. Gil- 
christ, in the terms of the original reso- 
lution, for three years, they must, coutc 
(^ui covte, pay him for three years. But, 
on the contrary, if they adopted the amend- 
ment, he had no claim that could be re- 
cognized farther than qiiaindm se bene gc5- 
serit ; he was on his good behaviour ; and 
if he misbehaved himself, he might be 
discarded at the end of six months or six 
weeks. In fact, so far from the amend- 
ment involving an enlargement of the 
grant, it went to diminish it : because it 
removed that which was positive, an<l 
lo>vered it down to that which was merely 
conditional. But, supposing his Learned 
Friend to be right in his interpretation of 
the law, then he (INIr. Jackson) would 
take up what had fallen from the Hon. 
Chairman, who said, tliat an opportunity 
would occur when they might proceed in 
a legal manner. 

The C/«mVmnn.— “ I said, that I did 
not by any means intend to start an ob- 
jection beyond that wliich was founded on 
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the provisions of the By-Law. I merely 
stated, tliat if the iJearned Gentleman 
brought forward his motion, which would 
have the effect of extending the grant, it 
must be entertained by two General Courts. 

I did not proceed on any technical nicety, 
but because the law rendere tliat course 
imperative.” 

Mr. R. Jackson.— I would ask the 
Hon. Chairman, and my Learned Friend 
(the standing Counsel) , whetlier, if the 
present Court agree to strike out the words 
* for a further term of three years,* and 
that the next General Court confirm the 
alteration, that may be considered a regu- 
lar proceeding, and a compliance with tlie 
By-Law,’* 

The Chairman.— I think not. There 
must be two General Courts, specially 
summoned, after due notice given,** 

iMr. R. Twining, — “ May I be allowed 
to ask whether, under the By-Law, even 
the other alteration, which goes to insert 
new words, can be admitted ?’* 

The Chainnan, — ‘‘ Yes, certainly. That 
is a mere verbal amendment, and docs not 
touch tlie money question.’* 

Mr, Jinme.—^^ If the Hon. Proprietor 
would refer to the By-Law, he would 
perceive that no doubt could be entertained 
as to the legality of introducing those 
words. He would find, that notice was 
required, and special Courts were or- 
dered to be summoned, to prevent sums 
of money being granted without due 
consideration. The objection relative 
to the words proposed to be omitted 
was, that such omission would extend the 
grant, and tliat therefore notice was ne- 
ces^aiy. Of course, if that were a just 
view of the case, such an alteration could 
not be made in the present Court. With 
resjK‘ct to the words proposed to be in- 
troduced, no such objection could be 
taken. For his own part, he made little 
of the alteration ; but he knew that with 
the Doctor it was a point of honour, 
and therefore he wished to remove any 
little party spirit that prevent his attaining 
it. They must be all aware that, at a 
certain age, prejudices and predilections 
had much influence. Dr. Gilchrist, whose 
whole life had been devoted to oriental 
literature, wished to be officially recog- 
nized, as other Professors were ; and he 
(Mr, Hume) hoped, after the general 
support the Doctor had received, that the 
Court would designate him in that way 
which was most grateful to his feelings. 

The Chnb'man. — “ The appointment of 
Oriental Professor was made by the Mar- 
quis Wellesley ; but the Court here dis- 
approved of that appointment, and the Col- 
lege, it is w’ell known, was ordered to be -'iven 
up. Now', I think, on the whole, it w ou I be 
extremely inconvenient, if an appointnent 
were recogriized here which was not ap- 
proved of by a former Coairt. I siigixctjt. 
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therefore, that it would be better to leave 
out those words altogether,** 

Mr. Hume said, they were bound to 
look to the appointment of Dr. Gilchrist 
to a Protessiorship under the Marquis 
Wellesley, and also to the situation in 
which he was now placed. For his own 
part, he could not conceive why he was 
placed in a lower situation than other 
gentlemen. Some of the principal men at 
Addiswmbe and Haileybury arose from 
the school of Dr Gilchrist | and why 
should not the same honour be paid to 
him, which was conferred on them ? To 
hhn (Mr. Hume) such a distinction would 
be looked upon as nothing ; but Dr. Gil- 
christ, he believed, thought it a degrada- 
tion to be called “ Lecturer,” when every 
other person who stood in a situation simi- 
lar to bis was denominated “ Professor.’* 
Now, whether his appointment at Fort 
William was approved of by the Court 
of Directors or not, certain it was that 
it] gave him the title of Professor ; and 
was it not proper to give him t)ie 
same title now ? It appeared to him (Mr. 
Hume) to be vox et preterea niliil. Dr. 
Gilchrist, however, did not so consider it 
it '; and if tlie title were conferred on him, 
it would flatter his vanity, if gentlemen 
were disposed so to designate an honour- 
able feeling. But he would state to the 
Court wherein the Doctor had a right 
to consider this distinction as degrading 
to him. They give their Professors £500 
a-year ; tliat, he believed, was the smallest 
salary granted ; and, besides, they receivetl 
their half-pay. This was the case with 
Professor Stewart, and several others, and 
Dr. Gilchrist should be placed on the 
same footing with them. He was not so 
treated ; and, therefore, the Doctor felt 
that the withholding from him the title 
of Professor, joined with the distinction 
which was observable in the mode of re- 
munerating him, did inflict on him a spe- 
cies of degradation. With respect to him, 
the usual course adopted by the Company 
was departed from. Thus Professor Stew- 
art reeeived £500 a-year for liis labours 
at the College, and his half-pay of £182, 
making a tot^ of £682. If, theiefore, 
they made Dr. Gilchrist a Professor, he 
would be entitled to be placed in the same 
situation. (^Hear / hear!) He was pre- 
pared to contend that, in honour and 
justice, he should be so recognized. At 
present his salary was thus made up ; j^l82 
as a retired surgeon, after twenty-two years* 
service; £120 pension for his literary 
labours in India; £200 salary as lecturer ; 
and £l50 for a lecture-room; making a 
total of £652. Now, if he were placed 
on the same footing with other gentlemen, 
he, vould receive £500 as Professor, and 
;^^82 as pension, being £682 ; and thus, 
every mark of degradation w ould be re- 
mo\ ed, he feelings would be gratihed, and 
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justice would be rendered to him, for the 
mere difference of £30. He might be 
told that Dr. Gilchrist W'as entitled to 
demand three guineas from each metlical 
student whom he instructed. He need 
not, however, occupy the Court by describ- 
ing what Dr. Gilchrist’s feelings were on 
this subject, and pointing out the reasons 
which induced him not to avail himself 
of that species of remuneration. This was 
another distinction in his case. He was the 
only person who was called on to take fees. 
Every Professor received a net salary, and 
whatever fees were collected were received 
at the India- House; with them the Pro- 
fessor had no concern. In this point of 
view, also, he wished Dr. Gilclirist’s situa- 
tion to be altered. Considering Iiis merits 
and services, he hoped the Court w'ould 
allow him to enter his name as “ Pi'ofessor 
of Hindoostanee ;*’ and, therefore, hei.sin- 
cerely hoped tlie amendment of his Learned 
Friend w'ou Id be carried. He had stated 
thus much to shew why the Doctor con- 
ceived the w'ithliolding of this title to be 
a mark set upon liim. He thought so, 
because in that, as well as in other cir- 
cumstances, he appeared to be distinguish- 
ed from those servants of the Company 
who were similarly employed, llie sub- 
ject of money being w aved, the Court, he 
trusted, w’ould agree to the verbal amend- 
ment by which Dr. Gilchrist would be 
rec«)gni 2 ed as Professor. 

The Chairman said, if the Learned 
Mover of the amendment intended to 
withdraw his proposition for omitting the 
words “ for a further term of three years,” 
he (the Chairman) liad no objection to 
suffering the words “ late Oriental Pro- 
fessor at the College of Fort William” to 
form a part of the resolution, because he 
found on the records of the Court a sort 
of recognition of tliat appointment. He 
W'as, however, rather sorry for what had 
fallen from the Hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last. From his statement it appeared, 
that words and substance were to be con- 
ceded togetlier ; that an increase of salary 
was to be founded on the word “ Pro- 
fessor.” To this he could not agree. He 
would give the word, but not the substance. 
Dr. Gilchrist had very nearly as large a 
salary as Professor Stewart. Tlie former 
had ;^650 ; and let them make what they 
would of the case of the latter, he had 
only £682. 

Hume said, the amount was not 
what he complained of. Tlie grievance 
was. Dr. Gilchrist was placed in a diffe- 
rent situation from other servants. 

Mr. S. Dixon weis very glad that the 
Hon. Chairman had found on the journals 
^ relative to the appointment of 

this individual, because he did not think 
the Court of Directors or the Court of 
Proprietors had any right to confer titles. 
As it W'as admitted that such an appoint- 
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merit had taken place, he would not ob- belongs to a collegiate establishment ; tliat 
ject to the amendment. to whicli Dr. Gilchrist is at present at- 

Mr. R. Jackson returned his cordial tached is not a collegiate establishment, 
thanks to the Hon. Chainnan, for tlie course and to dub him a Professor is not 
he had taken, and for the candour he liad wdthinthe range of our power.” 
shewn. He must be allowed to say, that Mr. R. Jackson,--^^^ My motion had 
if his titular alteration had been decidedly this object; to procure llie insertion, in the 
objected to he would have withdrawn it, resolution, of those titles \^llich appeared 
because he would not place this worthy on record.” 

and respectable man in opposition to his Mr. Hume would oppose tliat amend- 
honoura!)Ie masters. One word he liegged meat, because it went merely to state tliat 
leave to otVer on the pecuniary part of the which was already on record, a proceeding 
question; and he was induced to make which he conceived to be useless. As to 
the observation, because he should feel dubbing him a Professor, it had been done 

v'cxed and ashamed if it could be supposed in other cases, and might, of course, be 

that while he was contending for a title done now; he should therefore move, 
of honour, Dr. Gilchri'.t had, at bottom, that the word “professor,” as applied to 
a secret lurking desire to increase his Dr. Gilchrist’s present labours, should be 

emolument. One fact would demon- inserted. He was willing to trust Dr. 

strate tliat this was not the case ; one fact Gilchrist’s cause with that Court in which 
would sliew that a love of gain did not his merits had been so fully displayed. If 
enter into the dispusition of tlie man ; but, they w'ould not concede this honour, he 
on the contrary, that any fault which lus must bow to their decision; but, in justice 
friends and family had to find, arose from and gratitude to Dr. Gilchrist, he ought 
the indulgence of a very opposite principle, not to be refused that title, in England, 

\ During tlie last three years he was entitled, which he possessed in India. 

by the positive order of tlie Executive Tlie Chairman,—*^ I am sorry to say. 
Body, by tlieir absolute law, to receive that, if the Hon. Gent, persists in his 
three guineas from every medical student, proposition, which appears to be a very 
who. being about to embark for India, extraordinarj' one, we shall be obliged to 
was obliged, as a preparatorj' step, to at- oppose it altogether. I have said, that 
tend his lectures. Did he avail Iiimself we cannot Professors; but if the Hon. 
of this order? No, he had refused to Proprietor dislikes the word, I will alter it. 
take the fee from any one of those whom M'e have appointed Professors on a Col- 
lie had instructed. He acted thus for legiate Establishment, but we cannot ap- 
two reasons : first, he recollected that he i>oint them on one that is not collegiate, 
had been a young Scotch surgeon himself, any more than we can create Dukes 
' scarcely pos-sCssed of the moans to defray and Earls, The lectures established by 

his equipment ; others he knew might Dr. Gilchrist do not emanate from the 
be placed in the same situation, and Company, but are only under its 
therefore he would not receive from his protection.” 

pupils that w hich perhaps tliey could but Mr. Hnmc. — “ I wish you to state, 
ill spare. His other reason was, that he from your records, under what denomina- 
couid not, consistently with tlie Iiigh lite- tion Mr. Sbakespear is employed at the 
rary character which he sustained, consent seminary at Addiscombe ? His situation 
to receive students at so much per head ; E similar to that of Dr. Gilchrist, and if 
' a mode which not one of their Professors vou concede the title of Professor to the 

had been called on to puisne ; and thcro- fonner gentleman, you also may to the 
fore, w ith more scholastic pride tlian world.- latter.” 

ly prudence, he refused the proposed re- Tlic Chairman ,— The case alluded to 
muneration. bv the Hon. Proprietor does not weaken 

The alteration, with respect to omitting my argument much. Addiscombe is 
the words for a further term of three under tlie immediate direction of the Corn- 
years,” having been w ithdrawn, the amend- paiiy; it is recognized by act of Parliament, 
ment “ late Oriental Professor in the Col- and the Company defray every expense ; 
lege of Fort AViiliam, and now Hindoo- but Dr. Gilchrist is carrying on his Lec- 
stanee Lecturer in London,” was rc<id. tures in a private building.” 

ThdChairninn said, tliosc words would Dr. SeivcU said, his idea was that the 
be acceded to without motion. title of Professor belonged only to collegi- 

Mr.^w we observed, that there must be a ate establishments. The words professor 
mistake. No mention w^as made of “ Hin- and doctor were often synonimous, as 
doostanec Professor in London.” The D.D. doefor dicimVa/iV, and S.T.P. Sacra 
amendment was therefore idle. As Dr. Theolo^ue Professor. He thought the Com- 
Gilclirist was admitted Professor at Cal- pany would Ikj taking on itself an iindue 
cutta, why should they not admit him to authority to denominate any individual a 
assume the same title here ? professor, he not being connected witli a 

The Chairman , — “ nie term Professor collegiate foundation. Dr. Gilchrist ap- 
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pearcd to be merely a volunteer lecturer 
under the Company. 

Mr. Trant said, he was perhaps the only 
person in that Court who had been a pupil 
of Dr. Gilchrist, and he was bound to 
state, that he had derived great beneht from 
his iostriiction. The advantages which, 
in a pecuniary point of view, the Company 
had received from die informalion furnished 
to their servants by Dr. Gilchrist, were 
immense. lie could answer for it, in his 
ow n person, that tliev were very exten-sive 
indeed. Now it had been clearly shewn, 
that the stipend granted to this gentleman 
was much under the rewards conferred on 
others, because they had not performed 
one-third of the seiwice which he had 
atchieved. It was admitted on all hands, 
that he was the in\entor of the most per- 
spicuous and intelligilile mode of acquiring 
a knowledge of Hindoostanee, tliat had 
ever appeared ; and a more important ser- 
vice, one more conducive to the interests of 
tJie Company, could not have been per- 
formed. He believed there was no question 
of money before the Court ; it was a ques- 
tion of honour. He could not speak 
technically or legally with respect to the 
subject immediately under consideration, 
but this he w'ould say, that if, by stretching 
a point, if, by adopting any proceeding 
tliat would not militate agaiust some vital 
and important principle, they could confer 
dlls title on Dr. Gilchrist, they would 
pursue their own interest and honour by 
taking that course ; for he would declare, 
on his w'ord, as ho stood there, a gentleman 
and an honest man, that the infonnatioii 
disseminated by Dr. Gilchrist, had saved 
the Company £'100,0(X). TIic natives of 
India were under tlie gieatest obligation 
to him. Many a hard blow had they 
escaped, in consequence of Iiis labours; 
for they all must know, tliat very often 
young men, and even old ones, not know- 
ing the proper mode of expression, and not 
being promptly olicyed, in consequence, 
were fond of having recourse to their 
hands. ITie superior knowledge of tlie 
native tongue which now prevailed, thanks 
. to Dr. Gilchrist, had rendered a recurrence 
to blows infinitely less frequent. Tlie 
Company, the British nation, and the 
natives of India, owed to this gentleman 
a great debt of gratitude for his useful 
exertions. The Hon. Chairman had stated 
that Dr. Gilchrist had a salary of £650 
a yeai', and that he was therefore nearly 
on a par, as to emolument, with Professor 
Stewart. But how stood the fact? Dr. 
Gilchrist received £l 80 pension, in liis me- 
dical capacity, w’hich had nothing to do 
with his literary services ; he had £l 20 lite- 
rary pension ; for his exertion in India, £200 
per annum, which had been granted to him 
three yeais ago, on account of his lectures 
and now £150 additional was projiosed. 
For what ? Not to be put into his pocket. 
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but to provide a suitable lecture room.— 
{Hear ! hear !) Such was Dr. Gilchrist’s 
elevation cd“ sentiment, that, he was sure, 
if he could get a proper place to lecture in 
for £50 a-year, he would scorn to put the 
residue of the grant in his pocket. But 
it was said that he was a volunteer lec- 
turer; this, however, was not tlie case. 
He held his appointment under a law, 
that law which bound the medical student 
to attend liis lectures, and which declared 
that, without such attendance was certi- 
fied, they could not embark. 'I'liercfore, 
be contended, that Dr. Gilchrist was as 
much under the protection of the Com- 
pany as Professor Stewart, Professor 
Shakespear, or any one else. Now' with 
respect to the title of Profes'-or, as far as 
he was acquainted with literary establish- 
ments in London, he believed there could 
be no objection to its assumption. Surely 
it was as proper to apply this title to Dr. 
Gilchrist, who lectured on Hindoostanee. 
as to confer it on Mr. Coleman, wlio lec' 
tured about horses, and who was called 
“Veterinary Professor!” Dr. Gilchrist 
was a man of high honour and of suscep- 
tible feelings. lie wished for this mark of 
respect ; and, if they could grant it to 
him, he w as sure it would serve os a sti- 
mulus to liis future exertions. The Com- 
pany, lie repeated, owed him much ; and, 
compared witli what he had done, his re- 
ward was a mere trifle. He might, indeed, 
demand three guineas from each pupil; 
but he icfused, on principle, to take ad- 
vantage of that circumstance. He bad 
been an unfortunate man, but bis pros- 
pects might he impro\ed if the Company 
directed all their cadets and medical stu- 
dents to pay, at tlie India-house, a certain 
sum, out of which they migiit disburse to 
liiin an adequate salary. 

Mr. — Praiseworthy and admira- 

ble as was on all occasions, tlie conduct 
pui-sued in that Court, still he thouglit 
the Proprietors had, on this day, scarcely 
done justice to the high and honourable 
individual who had been brought before 
them, and to whose elevation of character 
so many triumphant testimonies had been 
adduced. His merits appeared to be 
acknowledged on all hands, and to be 
praised in all quarters ; his merits, as a 
literary man ; his merits as disinterested 
and feeling man ; his merits in that point 
of excellence in which his learned friend 
(Mr. Jackson) declared him (Mr. Kigby) 
to be deficient, he meant as an indefatig- 
ably industrious man, were all panegy- 
rized in the most unequivocal terms. He 
had conferred the greatest benefit on the 
Company, with reference to a point that 
had before been much neglected ; he al- 
luded to the cultivation of literature, 
acquired through the medium of the lan- 
guage of the natives, the utility of w hich 
he had clearly proved. Looking to tlie 
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coui'se of the speech of his Hon. Friend 
(Mr. Hume) on this occasion, he con- 
lessetl that a part of it did not coincide 
with his ideas. His speech at the former 
Court was excellent ; it was a literary 
disseitation, a literary disquisition, com- 
bining sound reasoning wdth a great va- 
riety of valuable information. He took a 
masterly view of the sciences neccssai-y to 
be attained by the official servants of the 
Company ; and the justice of his Hon. 
Friend’s observations excited his admira- 
tion, as well as the admiration of the 
Court. But when, in his speech this 
day, he said that the mark of res})ect 
now called for was a mere form of words, 
that it might l>e a matter of vanity, that it 
appeared to him to be vox et preterca nihitf 
he differed from him wholly. He would 
say, that this vox was most essential to the 
scholar, to the soldier, to the statesman, 
to the man of feeling, indeed almost to all 
men. Dr. Gilchrist, with singular disin- 
terestedness, in circumstances rather of 
poverty than of affluence, called for the 
cheering pmises of a body of merchants, 
whose ordinary pursuits were lucre and 
gain, rather thanYor their pecuniary assist- 
ance, The language of the poet miglit be 
well applied in this case : 

** Sdhic feelings are to mortals giv’n. 

With less of earth in them than heav’n.** 
Such were the feelings possessed by Dr. 
Gilchrist, and therefore it was for them, 
for tliat liberal Court, to deal liberally by 
him in proportion as he proved liimself* to 
be disinterestetl. If they gave £SOO a- 
year to a retired warehouse-keeper, if they 
provided thus handsomely for a servant in 
that caytacity, could they refuse to a man 
of his great genius a similar mark of their 
regard? (//cur/ hear/) The salary now 
yjroposed was, after all, a scanty otic, 
wlien they considered that a yvart of it, 
£l50 a-year, was an allowance for a lec- 
ture-room. Perhaps it would l>e better if 
a great company like that, instead of pro- 
viding for a suitable building in this way, 
would give him a lecture-room worthy of 
their dignity and the importance of the 
object. Hiis course, lie understood, 
would l>e much more agreeable to Dr. 
Gilchrist. AVith respect to the title of 
Professor, could they refuse him that 
honour ? for he denied that it was a matter 
of form, as had been stated ; it was one 
of the highest honours, and would add 
much to the respectability and dignity of 
his situation. He had heard a story of 
the celebrated Dr. Busby, who, when 
head-master of a great public school, w'as 
visited by the reigning monarch. 'Hie 
Doctor kept on his hat in the presence of 
His Majesty, to whom he afterwards apo- 
logized ; observing, that the circumstance 
would tend greatly to ai<l his inflnenco 
over the scholars, that it would throw a 
certain degree of dignity round his per- 
Asiatic Journ. — Xo. 7o* 


son ill their eyes, and that the hat which 
had been worn before his jMajesty would 
- ever be considered the sjunbol of absolute 
authority in his school. Tlie King ac- 
cepted the apology, since he saw that the 
act was not done to gratify a foolish 
vanity, but was resorted to because it 
would be productive of moral good. For 
the same reason he hoyied the title of 
Professor would be conferred on Dr. 
Gilchrist, and therefore he would sup- 
port the jiroposition. 

Mr. R. Jackson. There is but one 
question before the Court. If you ask 
me tile extent of my motion, T answ’er 
that it embraces those appellations which 
you have on record, that I have dis- 
tinctly stated. But if you ask me what 
my feelings are, I say they are in perfect 
unison with the feelings of my Hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hume). I would feel ex- 
tremely gratified, if you decided in favour 
of my Hon. Friend’s proposition; but I 
must again state, that the terms of my 
motion are for the insertion of such appel- 
lations as are on record.” 

Mr. Elphinstone said, he could not make 
out or exactly understand the manner in 
which gentlemen were treating tliis sub- 
ject, or how the reasoning made use of 
l)ore upon the question. One Hon. Pro- 
prietor, in a very long oration, informed 
them of the thousands of pounds which 
Dr. Gilchrist had saved for tlie Company. 
Now, supposing this to have been the 
fact, what had it to do with making him 
a Professor? Any gentleman that pleased 
might call him a Professor : but still he 
would be no more a Professor than he 
(Mr. Elphinstone) was. Neither could 
they make him a Professor; it was not 
in their power. Another Hon. Proprietor 
introduced a story about Dr. Busby; and 
he had himself heard of a circumstance, 
somewhat similar, having occurred be- 
tween the late King and one of the 
Company’s warehouse-keepers ; and a very 
pleasant story'^ it was. But these were 
old stories, and did not bear on the 
question ; which was, whether they pos- 
sessed power to grant an honour of the 
kind now solicited He denied that they 
liad any such authority, and therefore 
it was futile to apply to them. He 
should, he confessed, have much more 
respect for Dr. Gilchrist, if he had not 
seen his name so often in the newspapei*s 
of late. He knew not whether to ascribe 
the circumstance to unbounded vanity, or 
to a worse motive. It had l>ecii hinted 
the Company ought to provide a lecture- 
room for him ; such a proposition he 
certainly w'ould oppose, becau^e it would 
entail a very considerable expense uj'on 
the Company Tiiey Siad also been ^'a^cd 
0,1 to compel their Cadets to attend Dr, 
Gilchrist’s iectur.'s for a gi\en period. 
Bat, let the Court consider what woaJ4 

Voi. XIH. L 
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be the cost incurred by a young nian, 
v'hile living for two or three months in 
Ix>ndon ? And, above all, what effect 
.would such a residence produce on his 
habits ? His time would be lost, his 
purse emptied, and his morals destroyed. 
—(-Hear / hear^ /) It w'ould be dangerous 
to keep young men in this great town 
four months, or two months, or six weeks, 
when they were about to embark for 
India. It was impcs-^iido to place old 
heads upon yonng sbouldeisj and the 
danger of buffering inexperienced youths 
to run about London for two or tlircc 
months must be clnious to the leabt rc- 
liecting mind. iMueh had been said about 
,Dr. Gilcliiibt’s publications, and some 
gentlemen seemed to tiiink that he was 
not sufficiently encouraged or rewarded 
for them. But let the Court compare his 
situation wdth that of Dr. Johnson. When 
the latter produced his dictionaiy, how 
did he prosecute his la])our ? At his own 
expense, and in liis own apartment. He 
received no pension, he got nothing more 
than a bare remuneration for the exercise 
of his talents and industry. That was 
not the case with Dr* Gilchrist. When 
he was preparing his dictionary, he was 
sitting down at the expense of the Com- 
pany j and when he returned to this coun- 
try and asked for a pension, it was granted 
to him. It was true, lie did not make 
the request uiitil some speculations into 
which he had entered proved unsuccessful. 
But did Dr. Johnson get a petision at an 
early period of his career ? No ; he did 
notreceive one till a very few years before 
he died. In short, whatever the zeal of 
Dr. Gilchrist*s friends might lead them to 
say, there was not an unprejudiced man 
who would not acknowledge that he had 
been liberally treated. 

Mr. S- Dixon .— I would submit to the 
good sense of the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Hume) whether it would not be better for 
him not to press his amendment, since, 
if it be negatived, it will seem to cast a 
slur on Dr. Gilchrist.’* 

Mr. Hume called on the Hon. Director, 
whohadrecentlyaddressedthe Court, tosay 
whether he did not himself vote for Mr. Shak- 
spear being called Professor at Addiscombe 
seminary ? If tlie Court of Directors did 
not so appoint him, he would give the 
matter up ; but if they did, let them not 
plead that they cannot exercise such a power. 

Mr. Elphinstone did not recollect the 
circumstance; but whether he voted for 
the appointment or not made little dif- 
ference, because Addiscombe was the Com- 
pany’s establishment, was governed by par- 
ticular Authorities, and was specifically 
recognized by Act of Parliament. 

Mr. R. Twining feared, when, a few 
minutes ago, he ventured to make an in- 
quiry as to the regularity of their proceed- 
ings, that the Hon. Proprietor below him 
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(Mr. Hume) imagined he was actuated by 
hostility towards Dr. Gilchrist. Nothing 
could be farther from his intention than to 
express any opinion in the way of op- 
position to that gentleman ; on the contrary 
he was willing to agree to whatever would 
be most pleasing and agreeable to Dr. 
Gilchrist himself. He had merely thrown 
out a doubt, whether they could do any 
thing more at diis Court beyond v\hat had 
been done at the last, even if it related 
meiely to the technical alteration of words. 
He did not, at the moment, know that 
the leaving out the term of three years in- 
volved the amount of the grant; but that 
being disposed of, he wished the motion 
to be carried as it stood at the fonner 
Court, by wliich a great rleal of discussion 
might be avoided. He thought this course 
would be more agreeable to Dr. Gilchrist, 
since it would prevent any animadversion 
or opiJONition, to which amendments fre- 
quently gave rise. 

Mr. Oldham was not convinced, by the 
poetic speeches he had lieard, of the pro- 
priety of the amendment, and he hoped it 
would be withdrawn. He was a member 
of that Company, but he knew nothing of 
Dr, Gilchrist, except what be had casually 
heard ; he thought, however, if .he amend- 
ment proposed was intended to confer on 
him a title to which he had no chim, such 
a step was a derogation from the dignity of 
his character. They certainly ought not 
to dub gentlemen with titles unless they 
had some ground for it, as well as proper 
autliority to carry their wishes into effect. 
They had learned that the title of “ Pro- 
fessor,” properly so denominated, was 
connected with collegiate duties : but it did 
not appear that Dr. Gilchrist performed 
any such duties. At the present moment, 
they must be aware, that soi-^lisarit profes- 
sors of all descriptions were to be found 
in abundance. There were veterinary 
professors, professors of dancing, and 
professors of music ; but would it not be 
derogating from the character of tliis gen- 
tleman, if they gave him a mock title of 
that kind, instead of one that was truly 
respectable and honourable ? He trusted, 
tlierelbre, tliat the Hon. Gent, would see 
the propriety, nay the necessity of with- 
drawing his amendment ; by pursuing 
such a course, the motion would be carried 
unanimously, and would confer an honour 
on this gentleman, instead of conveying a 
reproach, to which a contrary line of pro- 
ceeding would undoubtedly give birth. 
He hoped tlie Court would be content to 
take the resolution as it stood. 

Mr. R. Jachson. The motion I have 
introduced to the Court is couched in terms 
w'hich the Hon. Chairman has approved. 
My hon. friend (Mr. Hume) w'ishes the 
word “ professor ” to be introduced, as 
applied to Dr. Gilchrist’s situation in Lon- 
don. It is to that alone that objection has. 
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been made ; therefore, to attempt to bring 
the Court back to the original resolution, 
at the last moment, is somewhat too bad.** 

The Chairman. “ The amendment of 
the Learned Gentleman goes merely to a de- 
claration of facts, namely, that Dr, Gil- 
christ was formerly Oriental Professor at 
Calcutta, and that he is now Hindfws- 
tanee Lecturer in London ; but if we say 
that he is Hindoostanec in Lon- 

don, we do not state a fact, for he is not 
a Professor. Some form must be gone 
through to constitute a Professor. Perhaps 
gentlemen may tliiiik that we have a pri- 
vilege to make Professors, similar to that 
which tlie King, it is said, may exercise, 
to create ladies. If he addrx.*sses a letter 
to Miss Maria Jenkins, styling her ‘ Lady 
Maria Jenkins,’ she becomes Lady Maria 
Jenkins immediately. (-A lau^h ) But if 
I addressed a letter to tliis gentleman to- 
morrow, styling him Professor Gilchrist, 
it would not give him the least claim to 
the title more than he previously posscsseth 
It is therefore much better to sec him made 
a Professor regularly, before we so desig- 
nate him.’* 

Mr. Hume said, he would take leave to 
withdraw his opposition, with one obser- 
vation, namely, that he was quite sure the 
Hon. Gentleman on the other side (Mr. 
Oldham) had declined supporting him, 
because, as he had candidly admitted, he 
knew nothing on the subject. If the Hon. 
Gentleman knew what he (Mr. Hume) was 
acquainted with, he would probably have 
sustained his view of the question ; and 
he hoped to receive his support at a fu« 
ture period. 

Mr. I said I knew nothing 

of Dr. Gilchrist, but from hearsay ; but I 
opposed the amendment, because I con- 
ceived it to be a reproach, and not an ho- 
nour to Dr. Gilchrist.’* 

The resolution, as amended by Mr, R. 
Jackson, was then carried unanimously. 

MODE OF TEACHING THE HINDOOSTA- 
NEE IN ENGLAND AND INDIA, 

The Chamnan . — “ In consequence of 
what passed at the last General Court, 
with respect to the different mode of in- 
struction in the Hindoostanec language 
pursued in this country as contradistin- 
guished from that adopted in India, the 
Court of Directors have thought it neces- 
sary to call on Dr. Wilkins, the Oriental 
Visitor, and the Professors and sub-Pio- 
fessors at our two acknowledged places for 
education, to give their ojjinion on this 
point, and to declare whetlier the statement 
marie in the Court of Proprietors wiis 
correct. We have since received a report 
from Dr. Wilkins, and it may be seen 
under his hand, and the hands of the 
Professors and sub- Professors, that they 
do not agree in the accuracy of what was 
asserted in this Court, The papers con- 


sist of a letter from Dr. Wilkins, to which 
are attached the answers of the Professors 
and sub- Professors to his interrogatories. 
It is for the Court to say whether, at this 
late hour, they will have the papers read. 
{Read! Read!) 

Mr. R. Jackson ‘^a'd, it would be im- 
possible for any gentleman to bear their 
contents in mind, if they were only cur- 
sorily read; therefore it would be proper 
to let them lie on the table for the use of 
the Proprietors. The production of those 
papers would induce him not to make the 
motion which he had meditated relative 
to the education of Cadets. He might be 
pennitted to say, that he was far from im- 
pugning tise estciblishment at Haileybury 
or at Addiscombe. As to the latter, no 
institution of modem days was formed on 
so excellent basL ; and no institution had 
ever acted so fully up to the hopes and 
wishes of the Company. His object was, 
that the young Cadets who were not ad- 
missible there, should have an oiiportunity 
of getting that information which it was 
proper tliey should possess before they pro- 
ceeded to India. The institution at Ad- 
discombe was the honour, the pride, and 
the boast of the Company. 

Mr. Hume wished the papers to be read 
pro formdy and to be printed, {Heart 
hear /) 

The papers were then read, as follows : 
No. I. 

** At a Committee of Correspondence, held 

Wednesday, December 5, 1821, 

“ The Committee, adverting to the ob- 
servations made in the General Court of 
Proprietors, on the 26th September last, 
rc'-pecting the System of Education in the 
Oriental I.anguagcs adopted at the Com- 
pany’s College and Seminai*y in England, 
and especially to the assertion tliat such 
System, so far as it respects the Hindoos- 
taiiee language, is at variance with tltat 
pursued at the Colleges in India : 

“ Ordered, That Dr. Wilkins, the Visitor 
to the College in the Oriental Depart- 
ment, be directed to report, at the earliest 
possible period, to this Conunittee, whether 
or not the alleged difference of System in 
England and in India actually cxi*t ; 
and if it do exist, what has given rise to 
it, in what it consists, and whetlier any, 
and if any, what measures may be taken 
to correct it ; and that, in preparing his 
Report upon this siibjectj Dr. V iil.ins be 
clesii*ed to avail him'jc.lf of the inibnnation 
and opinions of the Professors of tiie Ori- 
ental Languages at Hertford and Addis- 
combe. ’ ’ 

No. II. 

To tlic Honourable the Committee of 
Correspondence. 

Honourable Sirs : I duly received 
a copy of your Proceedings of the 5th ir>- 
stant, in which ‘ the Committee, adv.ert- 

L e 
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iDg to the ob:»erva6oius made in the General 
CjJourtof Proprietors on the 26th September 
last, respecting the System of Education 
in Oriental languages adopted at the 
Company’s College and Seminary in Eng- 
^nd) and especially to the assertion that 
such System, as far as it respects the Hin- 
dostanee language, is at variance with tliat 
pursued at the Colleges in India : Order- 
ed, That myself, as Visitor to the College 
in the Oriental Department, be directed 
to report, at the earliest possible period, to 
the Committee, whether or not the alleged 
difference of System in England and in 
India actually exist; and if it do exist, 
what has given rise to it, in what it con- 
sists ; and whether any, and if any, what 
measures may be taken to correct it ? 
and that, in preparing my report upon this 
subject, I be desired to avail myself of the 
information and opinions of the Professors 
of the Oriental languages at Hertford and 
Addiscombe.’ 

“ In conformity to the instructions con- 
tained in the above Order, 1 immediately 
opened a communication with the Profes- 
sors and Assistant Professors at Hertford 
College, and tlm Professor at Addi»conibe 
Seminary ; and having received from those 
Gentlemen written statements of their re- 
^ective sentiments and opinions upon the 
questions referred to them for considera- 
tion, I feel it expedient tliat the Commit- 
tee should receive herewith, copies of those 
documents for occasional reference. 

Having duly weighed the answers of 
the Professors, and finding them coincide 
with my own knowledge and experience, 

I feel myself justified in drawing up the 
following Report for your information, 
which 'will, I flatter myself, be found to 
contain a satisfactory reply, in a compen- 
dious form, to the Committee’s question : 

‘ whether or not the alleged difference of 
System in England and India do eaist ; 
andf if it do exist, what has given rise to it, in 
what it consists, and whether an y, and if any, 
what measures may be taken to correct it. * 

“ I have the unanimous declarations of 
the Professors and Assistant Professors 
(who, all but one, have had the advantage 
of knowing or experiencing the mode of 
teaching in India), to support me in this 
result of the Inquiry, when I confidently 
report, that there does not appear to exist 
any material diff^erence of System in Eng- 
land and India. 

If any trifling difference should exist, 
it must arise entirely from there having 
been, within these five years, introduced 
a few extracts from some of the books 
published in Calcut^ and reprinted here 
with different distinctive marks, better 
known to the natives when they write the 
Hindostanee than those used in the origi- 
nals. But as no less than four of the 
principal works published in India, under 
tbe peonage of the Company, have been 
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for many yearn, and still are, in constant 
use at Hertford College, of which the 
titles are, Araish-i-Muhfl, Bagh-o-Buhar, 
XJkklaq-i-Hindi, and Ukhwan-iis-Srifa, the 
Students cannot 1)e at a loss to read in 
th^ books, or in any otiiei*s, when they 
shall enter either ot‘ the Colleges abroad. 
Thft same system of grammar is taught 
at home as abroad ; and as every Student 
at the College and Seminary is taught to 
write and read the language he is studying 
in its proper characters (as the honourable 
Deputation to the Examinations at the 
close of each term have long had ample 
proofs), the use of any modification of 
tlic Roman alphabet is not found neces- 
sary to forward their studies. 

“ I am, honourable Sirs, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) “ Chas. Wilkins, Viaitor.” 
^‘Library, 17/A i>ec. 1821.” 

No. III. 

“ To Charles Wilkins, Esq. 

“ Sir : I have been just favoured with 
your letter. I hope by this you have re- 
ceived my letter from Blr. Robinsoi^, 
addressed to him a few months before he 
left the Chair. 

“ I never made any particular inquiry 
into the mode of teaching Hindustani at 
Calcutta, but rather think they began witli 
the Iloma:* character, and in the second 
term commenced with the Persian and 
Nagari ; whereas we commence with the 
Persian character, and as soon as the 
Student is capable of understanding the 
books printed in tlie character, we give 
him one of the books published by the 
natives of Calcutta College, buttov.hich 
Dr. Gilchrist has prefixed his name : tliey 
are, the Akhlak- Hindi/, Bugh-o-Behar, 
Arahh^i-Malllil, and the AUnvan us Sufa. 

For persons merely taught to converse 
with tlie natives on common topics, per- 
haps tlie Roman character may be the 
quickest way ; but for those who are in- 
tended to be Hindustani scholars I con- 
ceive it is a loss of time. 

“ As it is some years since I transferred 
the Hindustani department to the Assist- 
ant Professor, Mr. Houghton, Mr. Keen, 
and Mr. Anderson (in succession), they 
can give you, perhaps, better information 
tlian I can. 

“ As I was anxious to answer your letter 
by return of post, you will excuse my not 
entering into further details. 

(Signed) “ C. Stewart.” 

“ Belmont, Bath, Dec. 13, 1821,’* 

No. IV. 

“ To Charles Wilkins, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir : In reference to your in- 
quiries, I beg leave to state tliat the system 
followed at the East-India College is the 
same as that by which the languages are 
taught in India. 

“ I was myself a Student in the late 
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ZVIilitary College at Baraset, near Cal- 
cutta* and afterwards in the Civil College 
in tlie same city. 

“ The grammatical rules of the Hindos- 
tani employed at the College are the same 
as those by which I was taught in both 
the above Institutions : namely, tliose 
drawn up Dr. Gilchrist, after a compaii- 
son of the best authors in the language ; 
and the books read by the Students are 
tiiose which have been printed in the Per- 
sian and Arabic characters. Tliey are 
often the very works edited by Dr. Gil- 
christ : such as the Akt}lak~i-Hintbj and the 
Bag- 0 ‘Bahar. They are either transla- 
tions into prose of w'orks of merit in other 
Oriental languages ; or if in verse, they 
are the original compositions of native 
poets. The greatest part of these works 
were prepared when Dr. Gilchrist was 
Professor in the College of Fort William, 
and under his care, 

“ In one instance, where tlierc has been 
a reprint in this country for the use of tlie 
Company’s Institutions, of portions of 
works edited under the patronage of the 
Council of the College of Foit William, 
there has been but one deviation from tl»e 
originals ; that is, of adlicring still more 
strictly to the native system, ^ This has 
been clfected by omitting "ome few’ sym- 
bols employed by Dr. Gilchrist, appa- 
rently from his not being aware tliat tlie 
original and beautiful system of the Arabs 
is quite sufficient, under proper manage- 
ment, to represent all the vowel-sounds 
peculiar to tlie Hindostany language ; 
a trutli that is abundantly confirmed by 
the fact, that the works in question can 
lie read by any IVIahometan at first siglit, 
though it be very questionable whetlier 
this great advantage can result from tlie 
otlier mode without previous preparation. 

“ Those who assert that w e tcacli the 
Oriental languages according to any Eu- 
ropean system are quite in error; for, 
from tlie moment lliat the Student has 
acquired the powers of the letters of the 
alphabet from our Native writing-master, 
Ghoolam Hyder, or from the Professor, 
he is invariably restricted to w'orks printed 
in Oriental characters, or to Oriental 
manuscripts. I would ask those who 
assert that the Oriental alphabets vmst be 
taught dirough some European system, 
how the Araljs, Persians, and Indians 
learn their letters ? 

“ The Students are taught to write the 
native characters ; and of their mastery in 
this branch of their studies, their copies, 
which are laid before tlie Chairs and De- 
putation, are sufficiently convincing proofs. 

“ Dr. Gilchrist being unacquainted with 
Arabic, Sanscrit, and Bengaly literature, 

I can hardly suppose that the queries of 
the Honourable Committee can have any 
reference to those languages ; and as you, 
in common with every Oriental scholar. 
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must be perfectly aware how inadequate 
Dr. Gilchrist’s, or any other European 
system of orthography, must be for the 
purpose of teaching the classical and an- 
cient languages of the East, I will not 
further occupy your time by any remarks 
on the subject. 

“ I have the honor to be, dear Sir, your 
very faithful servant, 

(Signed) ‘‘Graves C. Haugkton.” 
“ London, Dec. 11, 1821.” 

No. V. 

“ To Charles Wilkins, Esq. 

“ Sir : The matter seems to involve 
two questions. 

“ 1st. Whether an Oriental language 
shall be taught to an Englishman in that 
character in >vhich it is written by the 
Natives, where each peculiar sound is 
represented by its appropriate symbol, 
and by means of which an Englishman 
may communicate with a Native ; or in 
some system where the letters of the Eng- 
lish alphabet, by certain combinations 
and arbitrary rules, shall be made to re- 
present the sounds and pronunciation of 
tlie foreign language. 

“ At tiie East-India College the first 
method is adopted, for these reasons : 
that the original alphabet, in which each 
sound has its peculiar sj’mbol, furnishes 
a more simple mode of expressing these 
sounds and makes a stronger impression 
on the mind of the Student ; that it 
enables him to road whatever falls in his 
way, and qualifies him to discharge his 
duty in India, by giving him the means 
of perusing himself those official docu- 
ments in the native languages upon which 
he is to act. 

“ And the plan pursued in the College 
is this : 

“ Tile Students, on their first airival, 
are taught by the Profe''Sor the peculiar 
form and sound of each letter; and those 
particulars in which the alpiiabet and the 
mode of writing in the Oriental language 
dificr from those to which the Student 
has been accustomed are carefully explain- 
ed. Tlie pronunciation is taught by tlie 
Pupils continuing to repeat tlie sounds 
uttered by the Professor, till by practice 
tliey gradually acquire as much facility 
and correctness as can be reasonably ex- 
pected, and which will enable them to 
bpeak with fluency and precision, when 
they shall get into the daily habit of 
hearing the language spoken by the Na- 
tives. Perfection can hardly be expected, 
when we see how difficult it is to ac- 
quire French or German, w ithout passing 
some months among those people. 

“ At the same time that the Professor is 
llms employed, the Students attend the 
Muiishi (or Writing master), who is a na- 
ti\e of Bengal, and who in teaching them 
to write the character, takes pains to correct 
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their pronunciation. As soon as they are 
sufficiently familiar with the character and 
the common rules of the giammar, tliey 
proceed to read and translate easy pas- 
sages ; the Professor reading every word 
distinctly, and explaining the whole gram- 
matical construction, and giving them, at 
the same time, the terms of grammar 
u«ed hv the Natives. ITiey are, at the 
same time, encouraged to make transla- 
tions from English, which they bring to 
the Professor in the character peculiar to 
the language, which gives him an oppor- 
tunity of correcting their errors in gram- 
mar and spelling. And thus, in gram- 
mar, pronunciation, and writing, the 
mode of instruction is brought as near to 
that which is used by tiie Natives them- 
selves as any European can protend to 
accomplish : and with this great advan- 
tage in respect to grammar, that an Eng- 
lishman can perceive, better than a fo- 
reigner, the most suitable method of con- 
veying instruction to his countrymen. 

2d. The secoud question : Which 
is the best system of expressing the sounds 
of an Oriental language in English let- 
ters ? But no system whatoser is re- 
quired, when a language can be orally 
taught in its peculiar character. It is only 
Tiseful to explain the sound to the solitary 
Student in his closet, or to communicate 
proper names to the general scholar. It 
is a point upon which men will still con- 
tinue to follow their own judgment ; but 
it forms no part of the course of instruc- 
tion at the East-India College, where the 
Professors never have any occasion of re- 
ferring to the alphabets of European lan- 
guages, except at the very beginning, 
when they select a few English monosyl- 
lables, as examples of the sounds of the 
vowels and diphthongs, and which examples 
are no longer wanted when tlie sound is 
acquired. The pronunciation of those 
consonants which are not known in Eu- 
rope is acquired by imitation and prac- 
tice ; and no attempt is made, nor is the 
attempt necessary, to explain by English 
consonants, those sounds, wliich neither 
such consonants, nor any combination of 
them, ever expressed in our own language ; 
for experience has shewn, that the Stu- 
dents have very little difficulty in acquir- 
ing the character peculiar to the language. 

“ I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

“ II. G. Keen.” 

No. VI. 

“ To Charles Wilkins, Esq. 

“ Sitt : I have perused with attention the 
paper which you put into my hands last 
night, and I have the pleasure to commu- 
nicate the few following remarks on the 
subject of the reference. 

** In answer to tiie tirst quo'.tion, as to 
‘ whether or not tiie alleged diiFerencc of 
system in England and m Inclia actually 


exist ; and if it do exist, what has given 
rise to it ?’ I say, that as far as respects 
the practice at the Company’s Civil Col- 
lege, the same orthographical system (for 
to that only * the alleged difference ’ re- 
lates) is taught as in India : but that, in 
addition to the Calcutta system, a system 
of orthography is employed, wliich is 
equally applicable to the Arabic, Persian, 
and Hindustani languages. 

“ This brings me to the next question 
proposed by the Committee, vh. * In what 
the alleged differ ence consists ?* 

“ To this I reply, that the few ortho- 
graphical distinctions on which the whole 
question hinges may be considered under 
two distinct heads, as they relate respec- 
tively to the Arabic and Persian, and tlie 
lioman cliaracter, 

“ 1. As respects, then, the Arabic and 
Persian characters, it may lie briefly stated, 
that in the system pur*>ued for some years 
past at the Calcutta press, the powers of 
certain letters have been expressed by cer- 
tain arbitrary marks and changes of form 
(formerly unknown to the Molmmmudan 
teacher*), which are of general application 
in. the Hindustani language on{/; wherejis, 
the system above referred to is calculated 
to produce a just and perfect consistency 
between the Arabic, I\-rsian, and Hin- 
dustani, which, in ]>oint of ortliography, 
may be regarded as strictly analagous. 
But inasmuch as the Hindustani wmiks 
printed at the Calcutta press are in ge- 
neral circulation tliroughout India, the 
Students at the Civil College have for two 
terms liooks from the Calcutta press, to 
make them familiar with what may be 
termed the exclusive system of Hindustani 
orthography ; and for two terms books 
originally printed at Calcutta and reprinted 
in this country, in order to make them 
acquainted with the more classical system, 
which maintains an alliance (as far as an 
alliance can and should be maintained) 
w ith their Arabic and Persian studies. 

“ 2. As respects the Roman characters, 
or the method employed to express tlie 
powers of the Arabic and Persian letters, 
it may be stated shortly, as under the 
former head, that the exclusive system 
above-mentioned is accompanied by a sys- 
tem of Roman characters, which, in the 
same exclusive manner, is calculated for 
the mere English scholar, and for him 
only to a very’ limited extent ; inasmucli as 
this method comprises certain anomalous 
forms and combinations, which, as well 
for the English as for every other scholar, 
W'ould require a long and intricate expla- 
nation. On the other hand, tliat system 
which, as respects the original character, I 
have ventured to term the more classical^ is 
coupled with a system of Roman cha- 
racter, which is calculated to represent, in 
a simple and consistent manner, to the 
continental as well as to the mere English 
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scholar, the powei*s of the Arabic and 
Persian letters. I must here repetit, 
however, that althougli the respective sys- 
tems of Roman characters are by me par- 
ticularly explained to tiie Students, tlie 
classes are instructed in the Arabic and 
Persian letters, and in those onfi/. 

I will only mention, in conclusion, that 
the principles of gramniar taught at home 
and abroad are strictly the saiue, and that 
at the Civil College the Students are in- 
striu'tcd in the grammar tcnnj» employed 
in India, in order that they maybe pio- 
pared to hold communication Avitli tlieir 
Native Teachers at an early period after 
their arrival at their respecti\c Pre- 
sidencies —I am, Sir, $cc. 

(Signed) ‘‘ Rouert AyDERso>'.’* 
Devonshire Strtvff 

1 4th December 1821.” 

No. VII. 

“ To Charles Wilkins, Esq. 

“ Sir : On the subject of the inquiries 
you have done me the honour of j>roposing, 
I beg leave to state to you, tliat, in as lar 
as 1 am able to discover, no essential dif- 
ference exi'.ts between the system of in- 
struction followed at Addiscoinhe and that 
adopted in India. Tlie pronunciation aiul 
reading are taught at tiie ^Military Se- 
minary by means of the characters proper 
to the Hindustani, namely, tlie Persian 
and Nagari, as must no doubt be the case 
in India, where Native Teachers are chiefly 
employed. The Students are also taught 
to write correctly both these characters ; 
and the books given them to translate are 
composed, for the most part, of selections 
from such works as had been published 
under the patronage of the College Coun- 
C'l at Calcutta, with a short collection of 
dialogues in the Persian characters. The 
only difference seems to be in some few 
distinctive marks for guiding tlie pro- 
nunciation in the Persian characters; and 
these are preferred, because they are of 
established usage, and more generally 
knov\n to the Natives of India; so that I 
think this alteration will rather piomotc 
than impede the Student’s progress, when 
he roaches the place of hi» destination, anil 
sits regularly down w'ith a native instructor 
there.— I have the honour to he, &c. &c. 

(Signed) “ John Shakfspeak/* 
“ Addiscombcj \Oth December \S2ld* 

The papers having been read : 

Mr. Hume begged leave, before the 
Court proceeded farther, to make a few 
observations on the present proceeding, 
Tliis was an ei-parte report, relative to 
certain statements that were made in the 
last General Court ; and he would ask the 
Cliairnian, after he had stated the circum- 
stances, whether it was proper that such a 
course should have been adopted. In con- 
sequence of some observations of hit. (Mr. 


Hume’s) m the course of the speech he 
delivereil at the last Court, he addressed a 
letter to Dr. Wilkins on the subject. It 
related only to the mode of teaching Hin- 
doostanee heie and in India, and contain- 
ed notliing about Arabic or Sanscrit, as 
there wd> no dispute about those lar- 
guagcN. [IVIr. Hume here read tiie letter. 
In it he requested Dr. Vrilkins to point 
out any error into which he might have 
fallen, assured him that he was most 
anxious to avoid mistake-, and promised to 
correct any iiiaecur.icy wiiich might be 
shewn to him.] Now, after this applica- 
tion, he would ask whether, in common 
fairness and common politeness, Dr. Wil- 
kins was not boiiiuk before he put the 
question to these Professors, as to the 
point at issue, to let him (Mr. Hume) see 
on paper those statements of his that were 
objected to? But he would contend, that 
the papers now laid on the table bore him 
out in his allegations; they proved that 
there was a great difference in the mode of 
teaching Hlntloostance. lie hoped pub- 
licity would be given to those documents, 
because, when they were once known, the 
dispute would be scon set at rest. He 
Iiad no doul)t whatever as to the result, 

Mr. R. Jackson. The papers which had 
just been read w ere of the last interest, 
because they related to a subject which 
the Hon. Chairman him.-elf had, over and 
over again, in terms, declared to be of 
vital importance to the Government of 
India ; therefere he should move that 
they he left on the table for the perusal 
of the Proprictor.%. Whether tliey ought 
to he printed or not was another question. 
In his opinion it was right that they should 
he printed, because no person should sit 
down under the idea tliat he had been 
maligned, without being afforded the ful- 
lest opportunity of doing himself justice. 
It ceriainlv was of importance that the 
most j)iO])itIoiis mode of educating their 
youth sliouM be .ulopted ; and it was fit 
that inquiry should be made, in order to 
discover that mode. But the present was 
the mo.t extraordinary course of ])roceed- 
ing ho had ever heard of ; it was the 
first time he had ever known an appeal to 
be made to a number of gentlemen, to 
get up ail answer to part ot an Hon. 
Rroprietor’s speech. 1 1 he had inane a 
mistake, was there no other way of cor- 
recting it bat by such an appeal ? That 
a grave Committee should make an ap- 
peal of tiu-s kind was perfectly novel. He 
was glad of it. But still he would over- 
look the unprecedented nature of the in- 
quiry, if it weie not for the partiality with 
which it w'as conducted. Dr. M ilkins was 
called on to put certain queries to the Pro- 
fescors at Hailey buiy and Addiscombe, 
without once communicating with the man 
w'lio had pointed out the defects of tlie 
system, and offeAd to support his btate- 
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ments. i^Hear ! hear!) Surely he ought 
to have seen Dr. Gilchrist, and report 
whether those imperfections which he cem- 
l^lained of did or did not exist. It v.'as 
impossible that justice could be done to 
tile inquiry if reasons were heard only on 
one Side, while the other >vas refused 
the opportunity of coming forward. There- 
fore, let tho-.e documents be brought fairly 
befoie the Proprietors ; let them be printed 
that their contents might be weighed and 
considered by all who took an interest in 
this important question. He was happy 
to find tlie system at Haileyburj- and Ad- 
discombe spoken of in such high terms; 
because, if it were so reguhir, so propi- 
tious to iiisti'iiction, so useful, so eTective, 
as it was described, it must surely have 
produced a host of the best Hindoostanee 
scholars that ever proceeded to India. Whv, 
when these Professors pointed out the ac- 
curacy, the regularity, the perspicuity, 
the simplicity, which marked tlieir mode 
of instruction, he could not but conclude 
that the Hindoostanee scholars sent out 
by tliem to India were beyond all pro- 
portion more numerous than those turned 
out by Dr, Gilchrist. But tlicy could 
not fathom the truth of these papers, un- 
til those points were ascertained ; lie 
would therefore move, ‘‘ That there be 
laid before the Court all tlie Reports 
of the College of Calcutta, since the year 
1816, respecting the proficiency of pupils 
in the Hindoostanee language ; distin- 
guishing which of the said pupils had 
previously been at the College at Hailey- 
bury, or the seminary at Addiscombe; how 
long they had resided at either of tliose 
places, and how long subsequently they 
had been at the College at Calcutta.” It 
was impossible, continued Mr, Jackson, 
that they should know the truth of this 
matter until tliese returns were before 
them ; they would then be enabled to 
see whether this mistaken man (for so 
the Report made him appear to be) who 
taught the Hindoostanee language by 
means of Roman letters, had not taken 
the coui«e moat likely to produce good 
scliolars. On this point, indeeJ, three 
lines were sufficient to dispel all doubt. 
Tliey were to be found in the public letter 
of the Bengal Government, of the 29tli 
of February 18J4. Hie Marquis Wel- 
lesley there says, “ Your IIou. Court is 
apprized, that the College of Fort William 
has derived tlie greatest advantages from 
the exertions of Mr. Gilchrist’s ability and 
qualifications. To Ids earl) labours,' pre- 
viously to the foundation of that impor- 
tant institution, is to be attributed, in a 
great degree, the success w Inch has since 
attended the progress of the Students of 
the College of Fort V.'iUiam iu the ac- 
quisition of the Hindooatanee lan^iia*^e» 
Ml. Gilclirist has also published several 
useful works iu the 0,»jntal languages. 
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which have greatly facilitated the ^’qui- 
sition of those languages.” Now, believ- 
ing as he did, that question was of vast 
importance, lie was extremely glad that 
it was broiiglit to issue. He was sure it 
would be beneficial to the Public that it 
was placed in this situation, and, in order 
that it might be brought to a proper re- 
sult, both for the Directors and the Pro- 
prietors, he would move that the papei*s 
he had already mentioned be laid before 
the Court. 

Mr. Hume suggested the propriety of 
inserting in tlie motion, “ ai.d any Re- 
ports from Bombay and Madras,” w’hich 
was siibsequently done. 

Mr. S. — If the papers which 

were tliis day read were intended for the 
benefit of the Proprietors, then he must 
say that letting them merely lie open in 
that house w'ould not be sufficient. They 
ouglit to be printed. 

The C/miV/imn.— “ I cannot say whether 
the motion which has just been made, is 
agrecalile to the Gentlemen on this side of 
the bar, but 1 see no objection to it. I 
must, however, here contradict the charge 
of the Leaimed Gentleman, who, with a 
great deal of unnecessary warmth, has 
imputed partiality to tlie Court of Direc- 
tors. We were in pmsuit of truth, and 
placed as we were, in the character of de- 
fendants, we could take no other cour>.o 
than the one we adopted. Dr. Gilchrist, 
in innumerable writings, has attacked us 
right and left. He wishes, I suppose, to 
lift himscif to a pinnacle of science, w’hich 
some of the labours of his life may base 
have deserved : but he has no right to raise 
that pinnacle so higli as to place himself 
above otiier Gentlemen, of approved worth 
and talent, who have been long in the 
Company’s service. The Directors were 
collaterally charged witli sanctioning tw'o 
different modes of education, and by 
tliat means stultifying the whole process 
of education, both here and in India. If 
they weie not, under these circumstances, 
imperatively called on to defend them- 
selves and their servants, he know not of 
any case in which their interference could 
be justified ! The Learned Gent, com- 
plains, that Dr. Gilchrist was not exa- 
mined. But surely it W'ould have been 
the most extraordinary, the most extrava- 
gant, the most out-of-the-way proceeding, 
to call on Dr. Gilchrist, with whom w'e 
have no connexion (as to this question), 
to come forward and state his opinion. 
Besides, I could shew a letter in a public 
new spaper, whellier written by his hand, 
or by some great Oriental scholar and ad- 
mirer of his, A, B. (for such is the signa- 
ture), I cannot determine, in which our 
seminaries are ridiculed in the most un- 
sparing manner, "We, therefore, were 
obliged to rebut these gross assertions, 
e were actually put upon our trial ! f 
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We could not recede. Witli respect to 
the observation of the Kon. Gent. (Mr. 
Hume) as to the letter which he addressed 
to Dr. Wilkins, it is a matter of a purely 
pei-sonal nature, with wliich wc have no- 
thing to do. All we have to inquire is, 
whether they, who are Professors, do their 
duty to the Company correctly and faith- 
fully. I sincerely think they do . — ( Hear ! 
hear ! ) It must be evident to any person, 
even to those who doubt their knowledge 
and talents, that the papers laid this day on 
tlie table are the emanations of no com- 
mon minds. 

Mr. S> Duim wished to know whether 
the papers would be printed ? 

Tlie Chairman thought it would be iin- 
neces«:ary, as they would be open for in- 
spection in tlie IVoprietors* room. 

3Ir. Hume intimated his intention of 
moving that they should be printed. 

An Vropnetor stated that he was 
anxious, as far as his ability would allow, 
to contradict an observation wliich had 
been made at a former Court, wlieii it was 
said that a knowledge of the Sanscrit 
and Arabic vvtis of about the same use to 
a young man going oat to India, as a 
knowledge of Hebrew would be to an in- 
dividual who was to be cuiployed in active 
business in this coimtiy.” lie ha<l passed 
a great many years in tlie service of the 
East-India Company, and, knowing well 
what beneht was dciived from a knowledge 
of those languages, he must say that the 
proposition which he had quoted was not 
correct; because all those who were at all 
conversant with the subject must be aware, 
that almost the whole of the local lan- 
guages of India were derived from the 
Sanscrit and Arabic. lie agreed, how- 
ever, witli those who held that a knowledge 
of the Ilindoostaiiee and Per‘«ian came 
sooner into play tlian a know ledge of tl:e 
two other languages he had mentioned. 
But if young men of supei'ior talents 
and information, after they had acquired a 
due knowledge of the Ilindoostanee and 
Persian, applied themselves to the Sanscrit 
and Arabic (and he had known several who 
had done so), they would find those lan- 
guages very useful. Although he con- 
sidered the study of the Hindoostanee 
language indispensable, yet he had no pre- 
dilection for the use of the Koman ch.>- 
racter. He tliought that the Professois 
acted sensibly in not pav ing much atten- 
tion to the Roman, and in adopting, in- 
stead of it, the native character. He had 
been at Haileybury College, and, taking 
w'hat w'as stated for truth, nainely, that 
the Hindoostanee language was neglect- 
ed for the Bengallee ; it was thought, 
not difficult to assign the cause. The rea- 
son was, that Mr. Hamilton (who was not 
now a professor) encouraged the Bengal- 
lee; and it being at that time optional 
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with the young men to choose what study 
they pleased, numbers of them selected 
that language ; so that many of them v\ out 
out to India well studied in the Bengallee 
tongue, but little acquainted with the 
Hindoostannee : a language, the know - 
ledge of which must be useful to every 
man. He thought they should give up 
the Bengallee entirely, or, at least, consi- 
der it in a secondary' point of view. Hin- 
doo and Persian were the languages that 
ought to be most sedulously cultivated. 
Persian w’as the language of business- — 
Hindoostanee the colloquial language. 
After these were acquired, an individual 
might apply himself to the study of any 
other Oriental tongue he pleased. 

Mr. Farry denied that the Bengallee lan- 
guage was of such trivial importance as 
the Hon. Proprietor had described it to 
l)e. AVhen he went out to Bengal, he ap- 
j)lied to the study of the Ilindoostanee and 
Persian languages; l)ut on his aj^pointment 
to a situation in tlie])rovinceof Beerboom, 
he scarcely found a single person to wliom 
he could speak in either of those tongues, 
except a few of the Company's servants. 
He was tliercforc compelled to learn the 
Bengallee, and afterwards transacted busi- 
ness in that language during his residence 
there; and although he resided for seven 
years at Calcutta after his return, where 
Ilindoostanee is generally spoken, tlie 
Bengallee was the most u-^eful in the com- 
mercial line, in which he continued till he 
left India. If a man could speak the 
Ilindoostanee, he might travel with groat 
facility (as with French in Europe) all 
tliroiigh Ilindostan; but if he w’as sta- 
tioned in the Provinces, the language there 
spoken became essential ; and if he pro- 
ceeded to other j)arts of India, either on 
the Madras side or the coast of Malabar, 
he would find different languages spoken. 
If their young men, educated at Hailey- 
bury, were desirous to apply tliemselves to 
study, they would find that a knowledge 
of one, two, three, or more language®, 
would be most serviceable to them. lie 
wvjuld not confine them to the acquire- 
ment of the Hindoostanee and Persian ; 
tlie Arabic and &m»crit were extremely 
useful ; from tlie latter all tlie Hindoo 
languages vvere derived. Looking at the 
subject with the of experience, he 
thought it ought not to be suffered to 
go foitli uncoiitratlietcd, that tliere was 
little or no use in learning any language 
but the llindcostanee, preparatory to em- 
barking for India. Supj'ose a man had 
business to transact in difierent parts of 
Europe — in Gcnnary, Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal,— -would it not he most fortuiuite for 
him if he had some knowledge of the lan- 
gu.'’ge of each of those countries? Jsow, 
in India, there v\as such an immense va- 
rietv of language and dialect, that it w'as 
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impossible to go through the country, or 
to transact business with facility, if you 
were acquainted with only one ; indeed if 
it were considered necessary only to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the Hindoo^tanee, 
the Company were losing a great deal of 
money, by affording facilities for instruc- 
tion, in so many other languages. But 
he never could believe, that an acquaint- 
ance witii Hindoostanee alone was suffi- 
cient for a young man going out to India. 

'ITie Hon. PntprieL^r who preceded the 
last speaker observed, that he had not 
said, nor did he n?ean to say, that the 
Hindoostanee language alone should take 
the place of all other Oriental tongues. 
But he contended, that if a young man 
were instructed in two or even three lan- 
guages, the gieatcst attention shouhl be 
paid to the Hindoostanee. Men of genius 
and application easily made themselves 
complete masters of two, three, or four 
languages; but, as a general plan, he 
conceived one language ought to be par- 
ticularly adhered to ; and4ie had no doubt 
that tlie Hindoostanee, on account of its 
general usefulness, deserved the prefer- 
ence. The Hon. Director was, it ap])ear. 
ed, employed in the commercial depart- 
ment : but he believed the Bengallee lan- 
guage was not now employed to one-third 
the extent it was, at tlie time the Hon. 
Director was in India. It so happened 
(said the Hon. Proprietor) tliat he was 
very well-grounded in Bengallee, and 
when he proceeded to India, lie entered 
the College, and he there prosecuted Ins 
Bengallee studies. He was afterwards 
sent to difterent provinces, remote from 
Bengal, and he Ajund his knowledge of 
that language was of no Use whatever. 
He would not apologize to the Court for 
taking up their time with these obser\a- 
tions, because lie was quoud-lutc, a prac- 
tical man. It was of very great impor- 
tance that these papers should be printed : 
and he thought tliey could not give the 
people of England, who v^'cre so much 
interested in this subject, a more valuable 
present. If they v^ere merely left open 
for inspection, \cry few’ gentlemen could 
spare time to come an I read them ; but 
if each Proprietor wa& furni-hed with a 
set of tliose interesting doeuinents, he 
could study them at his leisure. Indeed 
they were of so much importance, that, in 
his opinion, tlie public mind ought to be 
directed towards them. The Company 
had twenty-four very honourable end very 
intelligent gentlemen to conduct tiieir af- 
fairs • they possessed eveiy facility for 
the acquirement of information ; but the 
same facility was not, of course, extended 
to others, who could therefore acquire, 
comparatively, but a restricted knowledge 
of the Company s affairs. There were 
two volumes, containing much useful 


matter on commercial subjects, printed 
for the use of the Court of Directors, 
from which the Proprietors might glean 
much information. He did not mean to 
Sv^y that they should be handed gratis to 
the Proprietors, but that they should be 
sold to those who ch(>se to purchase them. 
Ect the Court of Diiectors send fifty or 
a hundred copies to their booksellers, 
Black and C<>., and they would soon 
be disposed of. He would say to any 
Gentleman, who was looking for a seat in 
the Direction, “ Tlie-e volumes contain 
miicli Useful and important matter ; you 
had better peruse them ; you will find 
tliem of infinite use.” Sure he was, that 
a gentleman thus situated, if he were at 
all cognizant of the information tliey con- 
tained, would, without hesitation, pay ten 
guineas for those volumes. 

The Chairmenu — “ It is uiuletstood, I 
believe, to be the general wish of the 
Court that thc->e papers should be printetl. 
We now come to the Learned Gentle- 
man’s motion.” 

Mr. Ji. I think it is a mo- 

tion of groat importance to the right un- 
derstanding of the case.” 

Tlie Chairman, It ought not to be 
naiTowed to tlie Hindoostanee language. 
Instead of saying, ‘ the report of the Cal- 
cutta College, since the year 1816, respect- 
ing the proficiency of pupils in the Hin- 
doostanee language,’ it would be better to 
make it, * in tlie Oiiental languages.’ ” 

Mr. R JacLwn said, the only ground 
on which he preferred stating the Hin- 
doostanee language was, because he wi-.h- 
ed to see tlie proficiency made in a tongue, 
which abounded tlirough India, as com- 
pared witli otlier tongues, in the propor- 
tion ol about fire to unc. He did not, 
however, look lightly on the Sanscrit and 
Arabic: he in fact venerated them; and, 
therefore, he would not exclude them 
from his motion, but adopt tlie words, 
“ proiiciency of the pupiU in the several 
Oriental languages ” 

i\Ir. Ribh said, he was glad tliat the 
words several Oiienti’l languages” had 
been inserted instead oi‘ ‘-the Hindoo- 
stanec language.” S> much liad been 
asserted about the HindeoiUinee language 
in this country : it bad licen so often de- 
scribed as the most important of all Orien- 
tal Ianguage'> ; and an Hon. Gentleman 
having declared that, com]:ared with it, 
every otlier Eastern tongue sunk into 
insignificance, that he could not avoid 
stating his impression on the subject. 
Now there were verj' many places where 
this language, though it was described as 
being universal, was not spoken at all. He 
had travelled some hundreds of miles in 
the Carnatic, and though he understood 
and spoke Hindoostanee, yet in that long 
journey, if he excepted some few Sepoy 
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officers, he met not a native that was ac- 
quainted '.vith it. He made his cominu- 
iiicutioR through the medium of a person 
who spoke tlie M.dabar language, and 
French. He travelled from I3enares to 
the celebrated pagoda ot Ilamn-zc- 
lam, and he met none who understood 
the Ilindoo^lanee k'uigunge. 'ilie Ilin- 
doostaaee, he might be p^nniltcd to ob- 
serve, was not a language of science nor 
of diplomacy; iieidic*' was it the lan- 
guage of correspondenc”, nor the language 
of account. It 'was, assimilate i(.eas, 
something like what the hn^ua Fr(.nc<t 
was in the countries up tlie iMeducnanean. 
It was considerably s])oke?i, liUt, as he 
had just observed, it was utg the language 
of science, dipiomaev, coriospondi nee, or 
account. He liad been in many of 
Bengal, where no })erson, except tJie ser- 
\ ants of the difierenl factories, could S])cak 
llindoostanec ; tiie general langm^ge was 
Bengallee, In liis opinion, much as the 
idea liad been scouted, it was imporlant 
for young men leaving this country for 
India to undeistand the Sanscrit language, 
because it formed the basts of the Hin- 
doostanee, and was, in fact, tltc foundation 
of thediderent Indian languages 

Mr. Hume observed, tlat after the 
statements of the tvN () Hon. Directors, lie 
must say a word upon this stu^ject. 'i'lie 
one gentleman sceiriod to think that .San- 
scrit was thj jnosl iinporUmt language to 
be acquired by I’te Students; and the 
other had taken I'poit him- eif to say tliat 
Hindoostanee vras almost useless. Now 
he held in his hand two in'povtanl docu- 
ments, which gave a veiy ddiererit repre- 
sentation of the in.attcr. One was from 
Lord IMinto, vvljo in a speecli at tlie Col- 
lege of Fort William, ‘JOtli of Sept. I8ir>, 
said, “the Sanscrit can scarcely be deemed 
a living tongue, and so recently as in our 
own generation was yet an iinpcneirable 
mystery.” So that (observ’ed the Hon. 
Proprietor) the young were to lose their 
time in learning “ an impenetrable mys- 
tery!” The Noble Lord went on: 

“ llie Persian, Hindoostanee, arul Ben- 
gallee languages are those which qualify 
the Students for the civil offices of tlie 
Provinces ; these languages are indcc*d 
mclkpensable ; vvliilst Arabic and San- 
scrit may be dispensed witli in the earlier 
stages, even of the higher departments, 
and ^together in the rest.” Uliis was 
tlie evidence to which lie had resorted be- 
fore, in support of the proposition, that 
out of so great a variety of language^ as 
existed on the continent of India, the 
most useful should be adapted lor the 
acquirement of the Student'-. The next 
testimony he had upon this 2 >oiiit wa-> 
that of an Hon. Director (IMr. Edmon- 
stone), whom he did not now see in his 
place, who in his address to tlie College 
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of Fort William upon tliC peculiarities 
which distinguished Dr, Gilchrist’s sys- 
tem, gives the preference to the Hiiidoc- 
stance as the most useful of all the lan- 
guages of India ; for he said, “ the nice 
and intricate rules which govern the con- 
struction of the Hindoostanee language; 
the pecniiaritics which distinguish that 
language ; tlie elegance, the variety, and 
the riowcr of which it is susceptible, 
were brought to light by the long and 
arnn..tis laluHirs of Dr. Gilchrist, who 
ir d the merit cf exploring, by the mere 
ft^.ce of genius and industry, the nature 
and conformation of that complex and 
iut-icate dialect. 'I'hc knowledge which, 
prior to that era. the servants of the Com- 
n.iny in general attained, of a language 
so extensive in its use and application, 
and so intimately connected with every 
br.incli of the administration of this em- 
pire, naturally corresponded with the ob- 
scuritv whicli prevailed, until dispelled by 
the jiliilological labours of the autlior cf 
die Hindoosuuiee Grammar and Diction- 
aiy, and by tlie progressive operations of 
the College. Having no access to gram- 
matical instruction, noi even to books 
coiupo-'t'd in the Hindoostanee language, 
for of the 1. ‘ter none but a few poetical 
works weie in cxisrence, the servants of 
tile Company jirincipally derived their ac- 
<|uaint.ince witli that language from their 
intercourse wi ll the natives in the ordi- 
nary concerns of ])ii\ato life, and in the 
transaction of public ‘affairs.” This, then, 
was the evidence of an Hon. Director, 
who, he would take upon himself to say, 
liad better oppri .niutie from the situa- 
tion he held at the College I'f Calcutta, of 
forming a correct 0 })luion upon the subject 
than any other gentleman now present. 
Before he sat down, he must take this 
opportunity of repelling an insinuation 
thrown out by the Chairman to the preju- 
dice of Dr. Gilchrist. Hie Hon. Ciiair- 
nian, in alludingto the letter of the Doc- 
tor which h.ad ajipeared in the newspapers, 
thouglit proper to suggest tlie probability 
that the Doctor had manufactured tlie let- 
ter which lie had }3ubl!shed as addressed to 
himself, upon tlie subject under conside- 
ration. Now he (Mr. H.) would take 
uj.on himself to Svay, that the letter alluded 
to was a genuine one, and that before 
Dr. Gilchrist pulilished it, he did him 
(Mr. H.) the honour of submitting it to 
his perusal. He considered tlie insinua- 
tion of the Hon. Chairman as a most iin- 
justiliable attack upon the cliaractcr of Dr. 
Gilchrist, who, he believed, was incapable 
of putting to i\a]ier a letter as addressed 
to himself whicIi lie had not actually re- 
ceived ; and if the Hon. Director knew 
the Doctor as well as he (^Ir. H. ) did, no 
doubt he would be the last man to biing 
so ott'ensive a charge against him. 

M 2 
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The Chairman, in explanation, said, he 
did not mean directly to charge Dr. Gil- 
christ with fabricating the letter ; all he 
meant to say was, tliat so extraor^nary a 
production had an air of suspicion about 
it. No one could doubt that Dr. Gil- 
dirist was a literary character (for he had 
written a great many letters), and know- 
ing the license which persons of literary 
habits sometimes assumed, in writing let- 
ters to themselves and then answering 
them, he thought it possible such a literary 
fiction had been adopted on this occasion. 
There were verydistinguished precedents for 
such a proceeding. The classical authois 
of the countiy. The Spectators, The 7'al- 
lers, and The Giiardiam, were constantly 
writing letters to themselves, and then 
publishing the answers. He confessed he 
had thought that Dr. Gilchrist had been 
playing off one of these literary tricks ; 
but however he was glad to be undeceived 
by the assurance of the Hon. Gentleman 
that the letter was actually received, ai\d 
that the Doctor was not its autfior. Be- 
fore he put the question upon tlie motion 
which had been made, he wished to know 
why the hon. and learned Proprietor 
(Mr, Jackson) had limited his motion to 
the year 1816? He w'as sure that the 
Hon. Gentleman could have no invidious 
motive in so restricting the motion, under 
an idea that the year 1816 might happen 
to be a peculiarly unfavourable year in 
the production of proficients in the Orien- 
tal languages, thereby taking the ques- 
tion under the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances ; from what he knew of the 
Hon. Gent.’s candour and liberality, he 
would freely acquit him of having any 
such motive. Would it not be better, then, 
that the motion should comprehend the 
reports made from tlie very beginning of 
the Institutions, in order that tlie Court 
might see at one view the advantages as 
well as the disadvantages of the system ? 

Mr. Jackson said, the Hon. Chairman 
had done him but justice in acquitting 
him of any sinister motive, in limiting the 
motion to 1816. He w’as sorry to have 
fixed upon that particular year, for he 
really did not know, until he was inform- 
ed from the Chair, that that was a pecu- 
liarly unfavourable year. His only anxie- 
ty was, not to load the table wdth too many 
papers, but he was quite willing to accede 
to the suggestion. 

The Chairman said, the Hon. and 
learned Gentleman was mistaken in sup- 
posing that he meant to state as a fact, 
that 1816 was a peculiarly unfavourable 
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year ; he did not mean to state any such 
thing, for he did not know that the fact 
was so, he believed it was not. 

Mr. Tarrp concurred with the Hon. 
Chairman in thinkiug, that before any 
opinion w'as formed upon this question, 
the Court ought to have before it all the 
evidence which could be adduced, in or- 
der to enable it to form a correct judg- 
ment, as to the advantages as well as the 
disadvantages of the system. The mo- 
tion, tlicrefore, ought to include the first 
report made since the *csta!)lishment of 
Haileybiny College. There might be 
jiarticiilar years in which the Reports 
would appear to be unfavourable, but 
surely the Public ought to have a fiur op- 
portunity of knowing the advantages as 
well as the disadvantages. 

Mr. Jackson by no means wished to se- 
lect any particular years, whether favour- 
able or unfavourable ; so far from limit- 
ing the inquiry, he was anxious that it 
should be mo^t extensive, and therefore 
he could have no objection to accede to 
any suggestion for that purpose. It was 
not his wish to disparage any of the lan- 
guages of the East ; but seeing an inclina- 
tion to discourage tlie Hindoostanee, he 
wished to know upon what authority that 
discouragement was founded, and, at the 
same time, to ascertain tlie reason why 
persons appointed to Iiold situations in the 
Compiinys service had, in some instances, 
displayed such lamentable deficiency in 
the know ledge of the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage pro*, iously to their going to India; 
he alluded particularly to the medical de- 
partment. He could see no reason for 
discouraging attainments in the Hindoo- 
stanee, and a preference given to other 
languages, which, from the best informa- 
tion, could not be so generally useful. 
Without wishing to cast any slight upon 
tho^e languages, he was anxious to see 
how far it was desirable to give the pre- 
ference to the more obsolete languages, 
rather than the Hindoostanee. 

After some further conversation, it was 
agreed to amend the motion, by substi- 
tuting the words “ since the institution 
of Haileybury College,” instead of “since 
the year 1816.” 

Tlie motion, as thus amended, was then 
put by the Chairman, and carried unani- 
mously, 

*** On account of the great len^h of the 
Debate, on the 1 9^4 Dec, last, we are 
obliged to defer giving the remainder of the 
report tUl our nejd number. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 

COURT MARTIAL 

ON CAPT. T. P. TH03IPSON, LATE POLITICAL 
AGENT AT KI'sHME. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 16th Jtd^ 1821. 

General Orders.— At a Gc‘7iera] Court 
IMartial, assembled at Bomliav on the ‘1th 
day of May 1S2I, Capt. T ‘P. Tliomp- 
son, of his IMajasty’s ITth Light Dragoons, 
late Political Agent at Kishme, and Com- 
manding Oflicer of the troops stadoned 
on that island, ^vas arraigned upon the 
undermentioned charges, vn, 

1st. “ For disobedience of orders, in 
having, between the 22d October anti 17th 
November 1820, rashly and without due 
consideration undertaken an expedition 
into tlie interior of Arabia, in tlirect con- 
tradiction to the general tenor of the 
powers vested in him as Political Agent, 
and particularly to the instructions com- 
municated to him in tlie letter of the Chief 
Secretary of Government, dated the 8th 
June 1821. 

2d. “ For neglect of duty, in having 

marched from Belad Beni Bu Ilassan to 
attack Belad Beni Booali, on the 9t!i No- 
vember 1820, without taking tlie neces- 
sary military precautions, although he 
well knew that the enemy were in force in 
his front ; and in having on the marcli per- 
mitted, in the most negligent and imofticer- 
like manner, the detachment under his 
command to he attacked unformed and 
unprepared, which led to its being entirely 
defeated, with the loss of its guns, stores, 
and baggage. 

3d. “ For neglect of duty in having, 

during the said affair on the 9tli Novem- 
ber 1820, been deficient in personal exer- 
tion, and ill not having done his utmost 
to repulse and defeat the enemy on that 
occasion, 

4th. “ For disgraceful conduct, unlie- 
coming the character of an officer, in 
having addressed an official report to the 
Chief Secretary of Government, dated the 
18th November 1820, and to the Adju- 
tant General of the Army under the same 
date, in which he unjustly, and without 
foundation, ascribed his defeat in the sjiid 
affair of the 9th of November 1 820 to the 
misbehaviour before the enemy on that 
day of the officers and men who composed 
the detachment under his command.” 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision. 

Fnidinff and Sentence. “ llie Court 
having maturely weighed and considered 
all that has been adduced in support of the 
prosecution, as well as what has been 


brought forward on the defence, come to 
•' ”• '■ ■ ’ on the respective 

« . ■ ■ . nst the prisoner 

( ^ - I 1* I • ^ of His Majesty’s 
ITth Light Dragoons. 

‘‘ That the prisoner is not guilty of tlie 
1st charge, except in as far as the Court 
are of opinion that the expedition into the 
interior of Arabia was undertaken rashly, 
on account of tlie smallness of the detach- 
ment ; and they do therefore acquit him of 
every other pait of the said charge. 

“ That the prisoner is not guilty of the 
2d charge, and the Court do therefore 
honourably acquit him of tlie same. 

“ 'llutt the prisoner is not guilty of the 
3d charge, and the Court do therefore 
honourably acquit him of the same. 

‘‘ With regard to the dth charge, that 
the prisoner is guilty of having addressed 
an officiiil rejiort to the Chief Secretary to 
Go\c*rnment, dated the IStli November 
1820, and to the Adjutant General of the 
army, under the same date, in wliich be 
unjustly, and without founckition ascribed 
his defeat in the said affair of the 9th 
November 1820 to the mi'-behaviour be- 
fore tlic enemy on that day of the officers 
and men wlio compose tlie detachment 
under his command. But the Court are 
at the same time of opinion, that this re- 
port jirocceded from erroneous conclusions, 
and they do therefore acejuit him of dis- 
graceful conduct unbecoming an officer. 

“ The Court having found the pri- 
soner guilty as, above specified, do there- 
fore adjudge him, the said Capt. T. P. 
Thompson, lo be publicly reprimanded, ia 
bucli manner as Ilis Excellency tlie Com- 
mander-in-Chief may tliink proper.” 

Revised opinvin . — “ Tlie Court having 
taken into mature deliberation a letter 
from His Excellency the Coniinauder- 
iii-Chicf, feel thcm-^elves, nevertheless, 
bound to adhere to their original finding 
and sentence.” 

‘‘ Confirmed, 

(Signed) C. Colville, Lieut. Gen.” 

Tlie iMost Noble the Commander-in- 
Chief directs that the foregoing order be 
entered in the General Order Book, and 
read at the head of every regiment in His 
Majesty’s service in India. 

“ By Order of the Most Noble the Com- 
mander-in- Chief. 

“ Thos. M‘Mahon, Col. A. G.” 


APPOINTMENT. 

May 2.5, C'apt. J, A. Hodgson, lOtli 
regt. Bengal N. I., to be Surveyor Gene- 
ral of India. 
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MISCELLA^^EOUS. 

FURTHER AGGRESSION OF THE BURMAHS. * 

Extract of a letter from Chitta long.— 

Lieut. Fisher, Assistant in t!ie Survey- 
iBg Department, who was seized by the 
Kutchar Rajali, tributary to tile Bur- 
mahs, in the direction of Sylhet, I am 
afraid is not released yet : the Govern- 
ment have written about him. Tlie Bur- 
malis have also seized a nundicr of his 
men, who were sent out some time ago by 
Dr. M‘Rae, at tliis place, to catch ele- 
phants to the S E. of this, for Govern- 
ment, and have been flogging them se- 
verely, and hanging them up by the heels 
to a tree. The magistrate here wrote to 
the Burmahs to rele isc them ; they replied 
that if 3,000 rupees were sent them, as 
also all the elephants we caught this year 
in tliat direction, and about 1,200 rupees 
to pay for tlieir hircarralis, SiC. they would 
release them, bat not otherwise. Tins 
has been represented to Government by 
the magistrate. V.’e expect to be sent out 
in the cold weather against the Burmahs, 
to give them a light les-on at once, for 
they have been very insolent and. trouble- 
some for some time past. Col. G. , of our 
corps, is going otf by daw k to Sylhet to 
review the Seebundy Corps at tliat jilace ; 
and Colonel C,, of the Invalid Establish- 
ment, is ordered from Dacca to come liere 
and inspect the five companies of our corps 
at this place. This is quite a novel thing, 
sending an invalid officer to inspect a re- 
gular, or even any corps at a distant sta- 
tion .*’ — Calcutta Vaper. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM ASEERGIIUR. 

Asseerg/lur, d/cy 31, 1821,— Since I 
last wrote to you I have little to mention in 
the way of news . 

The company which has been de- 
tached from this fortress after Shaick 
Dhulloo has received orders to return into 
garrison, so that in a day or tw’o we may 
expect it. 

The Bheels are infesting our neighbour- 
hood sadly. A classic of Dr. Inglis’s was 
stopped by them a few days since, on his 
return from Mhow to this fortress, but the 
only article that they took a liking to was 
a bwk— Elphinstone’s Cabul. 

The sappers and miners are still work- 
ing hard towards the levelling of the in- 
terior of the Upper Fort, but as yet they 
have effected little indeed towards its im- 
provement. 

We expect Sir John Malcolm and his 
suite here at the end of next month, on 
their way to old England, overland. We 
have had no rain, nor is there any appear- 
ance of its approach. 


-India ( not British.) [Jax. 

T he cholera morbus lias been r.ig'ngat 
Boorhanporc, and carried off many hun- 
dreds of poor mortal'^, but at la^t it has 
much abated. — Hurk. 

INDIA (NOT BRITISH). 

MISCELLASEOrS. 

Lahore.—^'' Runjeet Singh h i-. at Icngtii 
knocked on the head all tlie pelly Rajahs 
from Lidiore to Cashmere ; and tells the 
3Iahajuns and S^dioos that they may now 
assure themselves of entire ‘•afety to their 
caravans. He is fortifvino: Lahore, to be, 
as he says, prc<)arLd for either fortune. 

He had some time ago an en:hassy 
from the Ghorkas, and was so inuc!'. 
pleased ■with the appearance of the men 
who escorted the Wakeel, that he begged 
they might he turned over to Kis bat- 
talions ; and he farther requested that men 
of similar appearance might be sent to 
him from Nepanl. The elder Koour 
(Kurk Singh) is at the head of an army, 
intended to marcli upon the districts occu- 
pied by tlie Afghan cliief, Mahomed Azeem 
Kluin. Runjeet looks with an unquiet eye 
towards Hindoostan ; the least movement 
made by the Commissaries of Ordnance 
at Hansi or Loodianah gives him a slight 
fever.” 

“ Some days ago, the young 
Nuwaub was, under a royal salute, clotlietl 
in a khilhnit of investiture from the Go- 
vernor-General : on which occasion he 
presented a imzzur of 105 gold mohurs, 
thus acknowledging the Governor- General 
to be the Moghul. The Dewanny is no 
doubt a very comfortable thing, but the 
Wuzeer-ool-IVIoothick are more brilliant, 
and are now quietly merging into the ca- 
nopied chair of the City of Palaces.” 

Je^wor.— “ Shah Shooja-c»ol-MooIk, un- 
successful in his attempt at remounting 
the throne of his ancestors, has come 
across the desart from Shikerpoor, and in- 
tends proceeding on by Delhi to his old 
asylum at Loodianali. The personal cha- 
racter of this king is of the true legitimate 
cast, indolent and addicted to pleasure ; 
he might possibly preserve hi^ throne in 
peaceable times, but seems totally desti- 
tute of the energy and talent necessary to 
reacquire one.” 

G«a/ior.— “ Sindiah’s army is as quiet 
as gunpowder. Anbajee Gliatkiah, his 
princip^ Sellahdar Chief, tells Sindiah that 
unless his arrears are paid, he must be un- 
der the disagreeable necessity of taking them 
vi et armis, Tlie Maharajah exclaims pa- 
thetically against the barbarity of such 
treatment ; and then, ‘‘ his eye in a fine 
phrenzy rolling,” says, it is fate, for that 
the star of his ill-fortune has for seven 
years and a half remained very near the 
meridian, but that it is now, very good 
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naturedly, descending in an adagio move- 
ment.” 

Delhi — The Ex-King of Cabul, Shoo- 
ja-al-Mulik, so long confined at Ealiore, 
and since a wandcTcr from one asylum to 
another, has recently reached Delhi via 
Jypore, after bU^taining a complete defeat 
by Mahinood Shake \'izir. TIiosc who 
have read Mr. Elphinstone’s description of 
this amiable Prince, and recollect the for- 
mer magnificence by wliich he was sur- 
rounded, may in his present situation find 
ample and painful reabou for moralizing 
on the instability of human power, and on 
the ingratitude of human nature.— Emm 
the Akhbars, as quoted by CuU Jour. Jidy^Q. 

CHOLERA M0R:U'S, &C. 

Zilhih Sarun. — Exti'act of a letter, dated 
Derowley, Zillah Sarun, June 20, 1821 ; 
— “ For the la^t fortnight the cholera has 
hec;i raging alarmingly on the western 
fiontier of this district, and the contiguous 
boundary of Goruckpore ; a number of 
families in many villages have lost the 
greatest part of their members, and the 
Uajah of tliis unfortunate tract of country 
was obliged to fly with his whole house- 
hold from his capital, to one of his aban- 
doned forts, situated in a more healthy cli- 
mate. The sultriness of the atmosphere 
caused the heat, which has been exccssue- 
ly intolerable for the last month, and the 
prevalence of strong easterly' winds, which 
are always considered unwhole-some, have 
combined, I imagine, to occasion this mor- 
tality • for I can assure you, Ouse rice 
very seldom finds its way so far ; and es- 
pecially into those poor families who ha*.e 
suffered most, and who seldom, if e\er, can 
aflbnl to eat any rice whatever, except what 
they cultivate themselves. The Gogra is 
rising rapidly, which leads me to suppose 
the rains have commenced to the westward, 
tliough we have not had a shower here yet. 
Owing to the abundance of the produce 
of tiie last barleys wheat crop, grain is very 
cheap in this province at present, but will 
rise considerably in price if we have not 
rain shortly'. The sugar-cane crops here- 
abouts are very luxuriant, and the indigo 
ratoons, though somewhat burnt up by the 
heat, hold out the pro>pect of yielding a 
good cutting next month.” — Hurkaint. 

CHIVTOMUX ROW OF SAXGLEE. 

Extract of a Letter. — “ Shanpoor, near 
Belgaum, and the southern districts which 
were taken from Chintomun Row', the 
head of the Putwerdeiir family, in August 
1820, were about the middle of last 
month restored to that jagheerdar, with 
the exception of about six or seven vil- 
lages, which, I understand, have not yet 
been given back. This is the third time 
that this Chief has experienced tlie cle- 
menev of the British Government. Tt 
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may be in your recollection, that it was 
only in Oett^er 1819, that Colonel Pritz- 
ler w'as obliged to move to his capital with 
a light division of the Field Force sta- 
tioned in the Southern IMaliratta country', 
to compel him to acknowledge his alle- 
giance to the British Government, or to 
secure bis person ; on which occasion, 
Cliintomun Row' came into the Colonel’s 
camp, and publicly signed a declaration, 
acknowledging tlie supremacy of the Bri- 
tish Government, their clemency towards 
him, and recei\ed back his jaghcer on tlic 
express conditions of renouncing the late 
Chief of the Mahratta Empire, Bajee Row, 
.and promising faithfully to conform to the 
articles of tlie grant under which he held 
his jaghcer fiom the British Government. 
'This i? the only Chief in the Soutiiem 
IMdhratta country' that I have heard of, 
w'ho has evinced the slightest dissatisfac- 
tion under the mild administration of that 
enlightened statesman, Mr. Elpliinstone.” 
— Hurkaru. 


CALCUTTA. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Political Department. 

July 14. Mr. Evylyn Meadows Gordon, 
to he Junior Assistant to the Agent of the 
Governor- General in Saugur and tlie Ner- 
budda Territories. 

Audieial Department. 

July 6. Mr. G.Mainwaring to be Ad- 
ditional Register of the Zillah Court of 
Allahabad. 

Mr. W. Blackburn, Register of the Zil- 
lah Court at Juanpore. 

13. Mr. E. Bradford, Assistant to the 
Magistrate of Bareilly 

Mr. K. N. C. Hamilton, ditto ditto of 
Benares. 

Mr. J. T. Rivaz, ditto ditto of Burd- 
w'aun. 

Mr. W. P. Okedon, ditto ditto of Mora- 
dabad. 

Territorial Department. 

May 11. Mr. R. William, to be Assis- 
tant to the Secretary' to the Board of Com- 
missioners in tlie Ceded and Conquered 
Prorinces. 

18. Mr. H. Manning, Assistant to the 
Salt Agent at Cuttack, and vested with 
tlie charge of the Custom-House at Bala- 
sore, as Collector. 

Mr. W. P. Palmer, Assistant to the Se- 
cretary to the Board of Revenue, 

25. Mr. J. E. Wilkinson, Collector of 
Canda. * 

Mr. C. D. Russell, Deputy Collector 
of Government Customs and Town Du- 
ties at Benares. 

June 29. Mr. J. B. Laing, to be Col- 
lector of Purneah. 

July 6. Mr. J. Drew, Superintendent 
of Midland Salt Chokies. 
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Mr* C. Lindsay, Head Assistant to the 
Board Customs, Salt and Opium, and 
l^perintendent of the Salt Golalis at Sul> 

kea. 

13, Mr. W. P. Palmer, Assistant to the 
Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, 

Mr. F. Anderson, Assistant to the Se- 
cretary to the Board of Commissioners 
in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 
Commercial Department. 

June 29. Mr. G. R. B. Bemcy, to be 
Commercial Resident at Bauleali. 

Mr. F. Nepean, Assistant to the Com- 
mercial Resident at Patna. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CURRENT VALUE OF GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES, 




[Sell, 

Prem. 


Prem. 

Rs.As. 

July 18 , 1891. 

Rs.As. 

19 of 

Six per Cent. Loan Obligation, 

Jn 0 

1819 to 1820 

7S{ 

Acknowledgments of Loan of 

1 7 0 

the 1 st May 1821 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

j ' 


Supreme Courti June 21, 1821. 

Trial of Mr. De Souza for shooting at 
Mr. Gonsalves. 

Mr. Joseph Gopsalves, the prosecutor, 
being sworn, deposed, that having gone 
to Chowringhee theatre on the night of 
the 23d of Feb. last, he met the prisoner, 
Mr. Lewis De Souza, after the play, 'llie 
prisoner asked for the prosecutor’s palan- 
keen for Miss Dias, and offered to take 
him home with him in his l)ugg)’ ; to which 
the prosecutor agreed. 'Wlien the prose- 
cutor was going to step into the buggy, 
near the pit door of the theatre, the pri- 
soner said, “ Wait a little and having 
gone into the buggy himself, and put 
on bis coat which was in the buggy, lie 
came down again and desired the prosecu- 
tor to drive to the top of the street (/. e. 
the turning where the Camac street joins 
the Chowringhee road). Tlie prisoner 
having walked that distance, about 100 
yards, there got into the buggy, and they 
drove off together, and proceeded till 
they came to the end of Park Street. 
There the prisoner sent off the Syce, rle- 
siring him to go to the house of Mrs. 
Gonsalves. Tlie prisoner then drove on, 
taking the left-hand road, tliat is, the road 
opposite to Park Street leading to the 
Fort, assigning as his reason that they 
would get sooner home tliat w ay. When 
they came to the cro'is road, they turned 
to the right, taking the road towards the 
Government House ; and sliortlv aftcr- 
wm-dsthe prisoner suddenly stopped the 
buggy and jumped out It \.as \ery 
dark ; he began handling the reins as if 
putting them to rights. Wluio they were 
stopping in this manner, tw o buggies pas- 
sed ; and the prosecutor thinks he lieard 


Mr. Birch’s voice in one of them. As 
soon as these buggies were passed by, 
the prisoner got into the buggy again, and 
drove gently on. Gonsalves asked, Why 
don’t you drive quicker ?” On which the 
prisoner got up on liis feet, and began to 
stare all around him very hard ; and sud- 
denly putting his hand under his coat, 
drew out a pistol, with which he imme- 
diately shot the prosecutor. 

Tlie prosecutor being requested by Sir 
Francis MacKaghten to describe the spot 
w'here this happened, said, that it was so 
dark at the time that he could not say 
exactly where it was. He does not think 
it was near the railing of the Government 
House, and he cannot tell how fu it was 
from the place where they set off. 

Tlie prosecutor deposed that the pri- 
soner took the pistol from under his coat 
(pointing with his own hand to liis left 
breast), ainl shot him in the right cheek. 
Tlie prosecutor then fell out of the buggy. 
He is quite certain that he received the 
wound while in the buggy ; but cannot 
tell whether two pistols weie fired or not. 
He does not know how he came out of the 
buggy, whether he was pushed out, or fell 
out in consequence of the wound. Whtii 
he came to iiiniself (having been for some 
time senseless) he saw no one near him ; 
and walked alone towards the Durrmntol- 
lah, and proceeded along that street with 
the intention of going to the Native Hos- 
pital. The reason he did not go direct 
home was, because the Hospital was nearer. 
He met a native ■Mussulman on the road, 
and asked his assistance, but it was refused. 
He went to the house of Mrs. Gonsalves, 
who is his stepmother, and li^ es nearly op- 
posite to the Native Hospital. 

Tlie prosecutor is not related to the pri- 
soner, but they often met at the house of 
Mrs. Gonsalves, who is the prisoner’s 
aunt ; and they had been on friendly terms, 
and never had a disagreement of any sort, 

Tlie prosecutor lost, at the time of this 
accident, a penknife, a silver pencil case, 
and his hat. He also, on further recollec- 
tion, says, that he lost his watch. (Being 
asked, he repeated that he is certain the 
prisoner shot him in the buggy.) 

Being asked if he could conceive any 
motive the prisoner could have for shooting 
him ? He said, No. He mentioned that 
the prisoner some time before, we think he 
said about ten or twelve days previously, 
took him, for the pur]) 0 ‘'e, as the prisoner 
pretended, of intioducing him to a gentle- 
man on the couF'C. The prisoner having 
taken him near by the theatre, then said, 
tliat he had brougiit iiini to see a duel that 
was to take place there. On this the pro- 
secutor asked him “ Why he w as going to 
lead him into such a scrape?” The pri- 
soner replied, “ You will only witness the 
duel end then come back.” They shortly 
after returned, no duel having l)een fought. 
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as nobody appeared. The prosecutor did 
not see any pistols in the prisoner’s pos- 
session on ^at occasion. The prisoner 
told him that two other gentlemen were to 
come there ; but the prosecutor heard 
nothing more of the matter. 

On one of the Juiy^ asking, ‘‘ Did you, 
during the period of your intimacy with 
the prisoner see any thing in his conduct 
indicative of a disordered mind?’* He 
answered “ Nothing whatever. ” He had 
known the prisoner for two years before, 
but he had been very intimate with him 
only for two months previous to this affair ; 
that is, while he resided with Mrs. Gon- 
salves. He was not in the habit of meeting 
the prisoner any where before that time. 

The next witness examined was called 
Augury, a Mussulman, the prisoner’s 
syce. He recollects going to tlie Theatre 
with his master on the niglit in question. 
Plis master went alone ; but another 
gentleman went into the buggy v.ith liiin 
when he was about to return. It being 
a very dark night, he could not know 
the other gentleman. His master went 
into the buggy, and there put on his coat 
which was in the buggy; and then tl«e 
other gentleman went in, and they botli 
drove off together. Tlie witness accom- 
panied them part of the way, but wlien 
they came to the top of Park-street, where 
the roads to the fort and to tlie burj ing- 
ground cross the CIiowTingheo road, his 
master ordered him to go to tlic house of 
Mrs. Gonsalves, and wait for liim. The 
witness accordingly took the Chowringhec 
road directly home ; his master, witli the 
buggy, took the left-liand road. Witness 
went direct to the house of Mrs. Gon- 
salves ; but the horse and buggy having 
come to the house of Mr. lliomas Dc 
Sou 2 a, witness went tliere ; and, when he 
saw them, there was nobody in the buggy. 
He saw a gentleman go into the house, 
but he did not know him. 

The witness being questioned respect- 
ing his master putting on his coat in the 
buggy, stated that he did not assist liim. 

^Ir. John Dias was at the Hienire on 
the 2.^d of February last, and had some 
conversation with the prisoner respecting 
going home. Tlie prisoner said, that he 
was to give Mr. Gonsalves a conveyance. 
Witness came Iioine in his own jjalankeeji, 
and the horse and buggy passed him some- 
where near the gate of tlie Government 
House. He thinks there was nobody in 
the buggy at the time ; it passed so near 
his palankeen, as to be in danger of bre.ik- 
ing it. Witness heard the report of a pis- 
tol after tlie buggy passed him. He saw 
two other buggies pass him on the road. 
One of the Jurymen asked witness, whe- 
ther or not, on hearing the shot, having 
seen the buggy pass, he returned to see 
what was the matter ? Witness answ'ered, 
no. Witness also said, on being asked, 
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that he did not know whether he passed 
the prisoner’s buggy on tlie road or not ; 
he might have passed it. 

Mr. Joseph Dias went to the Theatre, 
on the night in question, in his brother 
John’s palankeen, and came back in that 
of Mr. Gonsalves, the prosecutor. His 
brother talked to the prisoner respecting a 
conveyance. Prisoner asked, in what he 
came ? Mr. John Dias answered, it was 
not for iiimself, but for his brother. Pri- 
soner said, he would get witness a con- 
veyance. At the end of the play, the pri- 
soner took witness to the pit-door of the 
Theatre, and told him to wait until Mr. 
Gonsalves should come out, ^\^^en the 
latter came out, the prisoner and he talked 
together, but witness did not hear wliat 
was said. AftQr this conversation ceased, 
Mr. Gonsalves a^ked witness where the 
house was? Witness said, in the Rada 
Ba 2 ar; and Mr. Gonsalves called his 
bearer, and '«aid, “ This is my bearer, who 
will direct you to my palankeen.” 

Bichoo, a tbika bearer, one of the 
beaiers who brought ]\Ir. John Dias from 
the Theatre, recollects bringing him 
home from the Tiieatre in the mouth of 
Phagoon (February') last. Near the Go- 
vernment House, at the comer of the road 
leading from the Chandpaul Ghaut, he 
saw' a horse and buggy running along, 
there being no person in the buggy. Be- 
fore he saw the buggy and horse he had 
heard a shot fired.* He is sure this was 
the case, and if he had said to the con- 
trary before, it must have been a mistake ; 
but he docs not think he said any thing 
else before the police, than he says now. 

jimuroodee, durwan to Mr. Tliomas 
De Souza, knows the prisoner, who is his 
master’s son. He recollects the horse and 
buggy' coming home, which was about 
three montJis, or three months and a half 
ago. About a quarter of an hour After- 
wards the prisoner came home. He ap- 
pcareil as if something was the matter 
with him; witness could not say what, 
but he was not the same as usual. His 
clothes about the breast were disordered. 
He had a coat on. Fie, on being furtlier 
questioned, smd he was not sure whether 
he had a coat on or not, as it was a dark 
nli^ht, ^V^len examined before the police, 
tlie witness had said that the prisoner had 
neither a coat nor a hat on, but he now 
says that he docs not know whether he 
had a coat on or not; thinks this was what 
he said before. He now states, however, 
that the prisoner had no hat on. He does 
not know whether he was drest in dark or 
light-coloured clothes, as it was a very 
dark night. 


*This appears to disagree with the deposition 
of Mr. Jolin Dias, and also contraclicts The staie- 
ineut of the witness himself, when examined 
before the polire, where he said he saw the buggy 
first, and then heard the sho< — jRepo! ter. 

Voi. XIII. N 
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Mr. Robert CroU, of the Commission 
Warehouse, recollects the prisoner coming 
into his shop on the 12th February last, 
and looking at some pistols. He did not 
make any purchase that day, but took 
away a pistol to shew it, he said, to Mr. 
Augier. The prisoner called again at the 
shop on the 16th February, and pur- 
. chased and took away a pair of small 

j pistols. Witness having sold tlie case to 

which the large pistol belonged, wrote to 
I the prisoner for it on the 26th of Febru- 

ary; and the pistol, when returned, ap- 
peared to have been fired. The sm^l 
pistols were not returned. 

Sabdee, one of Mr. Croll’s peons, 

; knows the prisoner ; was sent to him by 

his master about four, or four and a half 
months ago, for a pistol. On sending up 
, his master’s note to the prisoner, witness 

) was called up to him. The prisoner was 

j in a room in the house of Mr. Thomas 

{, De Souza, and did not appear in health, 

I having some medicine rubbed over his 

I face. 

, Mr. Birch recollects returning from 

1 the Theatre on the night of the 23d of Fe- 

bruary last, in a buggy. When he was 
coming up the Course, he passed a buggy 
standing in the road. An officer, who 
was in the carriage with witness, remark- 
j ed, that surely some accident must have 

happened, that a buggy was standing 
there. Witness replied, that he believed 
j' no accident had happened, as there was an 

^ European adjusting the bridle. He heard 

, words passing between the people that 

! were about the buggy ; but could not dis- 

tinguish them, it was so dark. “ Did tliey 
converse in such a manner as to be heard ?” 
“ Yes. The officer’s remark, and the 
J answer, were both of that description.” 

! Raignant Missaul, fakecr, deposed, 

*1 that he found a watch among the grass on 

I the edge of the Course-road. He took it 

to the Tahana next day, but the Taha- 
I nadar would not take it in ; and, the day 

after, he took it to the poUce-office, and 
^ve it to one of these gentlemen (point- 
: ing, we believe, to Mr. Alsop), He got 

^ it on a Monday night, and took it to the 

!,! police on the Wednesday after, it having 

J been one day in his possession. 

Mr. Alsop deposes, that he took down 
the deposition of the last witness on the 
7th of March last, which was the day he 
brought the watch to the police-office, 

Mr. Mac Cowan, Surgeon, was sent 
for to attend IMr. Gonsalves on the 2.3d, 
or some day in February last, about 1 1 
o’clock at night. He found him in bed ; 
and, on examining him, found that he liad 
received a wound in the lower jaw, appa- 
rently with a pistol ball. Witness next 
inorning extracted the ball from the left 
side of the neck, where it had lodf^ed, 
having penetrated from the right side of 
the lower jaw. There were marks of gun- 


powder on die prosecutor’s face ; and he 
is of opinion, that the pistol must have 
been discharged very near his face. Mr. 
Gonsalves h^ another wound on the right 
side. Witness was, at first, of opinion, 
that it had been caused by liis having fallen 
between the wheel and the buggy ; but he 
was afterwards convinced that it had been 
made by a ball : for tliere was a hole in tlie 
jacket, and two holes in the waistcoat, ap- 
parently made by a ball passing tlirough 
them. 

A bundle of clothes, brought from the 
police-office, were here produced by Mr. 
Haberley ; and Mr. Gonsalves deposed, 
that they were the same he had worn the 
night of the 23d of February. 

Mr. Gonsalves, tlie prosecutor, being 
again asked why he had given up his pa- 
lankeen to Mr. Joseph Dias, on the night 
the affair happened, stated, that it was 
asked from him by Mr. De Souza, the 
prisoner, for Miss Dias. He did not see 
Miss Dias at the play ; but he pointed out 
his bearer to the prisoner, and not to IVIr. 

Dias, for he did not know that Mr. Dias ' 

was to go in the palankeen. 

Mr. John Dias deposed that Miss Dias, 
his sister, was at the play that night, and 
went home in her own palankeen, and did 
not need any other conveyance. 

Mr. Gonsalves deposed, that he lives in 
Sookeas-lane, witli his grandmother, but 
that he went to his aunt’s, Mrs. Gonsalves, 
who lives near tlie Native Hospital, because 
it was nearest. Mr, Mac Cowan went to 
him there. < 

Tlie clothes Mr. Gonsalves had worn 
that night were exliibited to the Court and 
the Jury, and the holes, supposed to be 
made by the pistol ball, pointed out. The 
clothes were in many places stained with 
blood. 

Mr. Mac Cowan deposed, that the 
wound on the prosecutor’s right side w’as 
over one of the rib bones, but the bone / 

was not injured. It was a long wound, 
and a piece of flesh seemed to have been 
stripped out. He could not swear posi- 
tively that the wound on the side was 
caused by a pistol ball, but it healed in the 
manner of a wound of that description. 

Witness also heard the report of a pistol 
at about 100 or 200 yards distance from 
liis house, about half an hour before he 
W'as called to Mr. Gonsalves. He also 
saw the prisoner the same night. He 
found the prisoner’s collar-bone fractured. 

Prisoner told him his collar-bone had been 
fractured by a blow from the butt-end of 
a musket, and said he had been beaten. 

Tlie witness saw no marks of blows ; but 
the prisoner seemed to labour under a 
difficulty of breathing. 

Being examined by Mr. Hogg, witness 
stated that he has attended the prisoner’s 
family in lus professional capacity for 
three years past ; and being asked if he 
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ever remarked any thing peculiar in die 
prisoner, he deposed that the prisoner 
always appeared to him to be a little silly : 
that he never considered him to be of a 
sound mind. 

Mr. John Dias knows the prisoner well, 
and always thought him deficient iu intel- 
lect. He has heard him talk incoherently. 
He did not think him a person of a sound 
mind ; and his family viewed him in the 
same light, and treated him accordingly. 
He was sent a voyage to China on this 
account five or six years ago, with the 
hope that it might do him good. After 
being two years absent, he returned in the 
same state. Witness being asked by Sir 
F. Mac Naghten, if he could give any in- 
stances in w’hich the prisoner had acted in 
such a manner as to make witness believe 
he was not of a sound mind ; witness said, 
that the prisoner had acted so often in 
conversation, and on other occasions. 

Witnesses were then adduced by Mr. 
Hogg for the defence. 

Charles Knowles Robison, a Commis- 
sioner in the Court of Requests, has known 
the prisoner’s family since 1816, and was 
a frequent visiter there. Saw the prisoner 
often on these occasions, and observed his 
behaviour. His manner never appeared 
two days the same. He appeared eccen- 
tric and flighty, and his thoughts seemed 
to be running on subjects he did not ex. 
press. In a case when the witness had 
business with the family, he found he 
could get no information from the pri- 
soner, and was obliged to apply for it to 
a brother of his. 'Die prisoner’s mind 
seemed labouring under delusion or dis- 
order. His family were very much con- 
cerned about him, and did not think him 
fit for business. One day the prisoner 
would be slovenly in liis dress, and another 
day he would be dressed out as if to at- 
tend a ball, without any apparent cause. 
It seemed as if something was always oc- 
cupying his mind, dirterent from that 
wWch concerned any one around him. 
One day he appeared in high spirits ; an- 
other day low, if not melancholy. 

Mr. John De Cruz, a partner in the 
firm of Baretto and Co. , whose son is mar- 
ried to the prisoner’s sister, has known the 
prisoner for 10 or 12 years, and always 
considered him to be a young man of 
weak intellects. He was vagne in his 
conversation, and he did not consider him 
of a sound mind. His parents did not 
entrust him with matters of consequence. 
Five or six years ago the prisoner, being 
in a melancholy mood, was sent to Cliina, 
for the purpose of diverting his mind. He 
was not sent for any commercial purpose, 
as far as witness knows. He returned from 
China in the same state. 

Csesar Joseph Belletto has known the 
prisoner since 1815, and has been inti- 
mate w’ith his famuy since 1816. He has 


observed many things out of the common 
W’ay, since the death of Mrs. Louisa Ba- 
retto, the maternal grandmotlier of the 
prisoner. He has seen the prisoner, quite 
naked, washing in the tank at liis house. 
One of the Jurymen asked if any females 
W'ere present ? Witness said, “No.” When 
witness requested him to dry himself with 
a towel, he would say, “ Wliy so? better 
dry myself in the sun.’* He has seen him 
wear his clothes very dirty; and when 
asked the reason, he W'ould answ'er it was 
for economy, to save the expense of wash- 
ing. He was not living at his own ex- 
pease at that time. He has seen him wear 
his shirt witli the back part turned round 
to the front, after he had worn it three or 
four days the other way, and he called 
this turning ’round his shirt changing it. 
Witness thinks the prisoner was not right 
in his mind w'hen he w'ent to China, nor 
at his retiirn, nor indeed at any time since 
1817. The prisoner was sometimes in 
the charge of the witness for five or six 
days, with the view of recovering his 
mind. He has heard him give irrational 
answers to questions within the last three 
montlis. 

Joseph De Cruz, son of the former wit* 
ness, John De Cruz, was married to tlie 
prisoner’s sister, and lias had many oppor- 
tunities of observing the prisoner for se- 
veral years past, and did not consider him 
of sound mind, 

Joseph Mendietta, agent for the Spanish 
Company, was then examined. One of 
the Jurymen having a^ked a question re- 
specting the manner in which he, as being 
a Catholic, should be sworn, Mr, Fer- 
gusson observed that all Christians were 
to be sworn on tlie Evangelists. Witness 
has known the prisoner for tlie last three 
years, and has heard him speak nonsense 
many times ; and has heard his father say 
that he was not right in his mind ; and 
witness is of the same opinion, 

John Gastello has been employed for 
five or six years in the family of the pri- 
soner’s father, as a teacher of music. He 
has found the prisoner lying naked ; and 
when he w'ould ask him why he did not 
go to office, prisoner would start up, ask 
what time of the day it was, say he did 
not know the hour, yet still remain with- 
out doing any tiling. He did not think 
the prisoner sound in his mind. Witness 
being asked if the prisoner was violent or 
pa^ionate, or ever beat the servants ? an- 
swered, No.” 

Pietro Paul de Souza (examined with 
tile assistance of an Interpreter) has 
known the prisoner well for the last six 
years, and was formerly in the employ of 
Messrs, De Souza and Co. He has seen 
the prisoner repeatedly take up the auction 
catalogues, wlicMi sitting at his desk, smell 
them, and then throw them down. He 
has seen liim dress iu a ridiculous manner, 
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witlt a long waistcoat and a short jacket, 
and gaiten without stockings ; and, from 
the prisoner's general demeanor and ap> 
.pearance, witness thinks he was going 
mad, or about to l>e mad, when he went 
away to China. 

Capt. John Collingwood, commander 
of the Susan, brought the prisoner from 
China to Bengal in 1817-18. The pri- 
soner's conversation, two or three times on 
the voyage, was diametrically opposite to 
that of a man in his senses. ]Mr. Taylor, 
a passenger on board the Susan, said to 
witness several times, “ De Souza is cer- 
tainly cracked." The prisoner sometimes 
seemed melancholy ; and one time kept 
his cabin, and would not leave it for five 
or six days together.. The witness thinks 
the prisoner was not right two or three 
times on the voyage. A question being 
put by the Jury, it* the prisoner was ever 
in such a state that it was necessary to 
confine him to his cabin? witness an- 
swered, that he was harmless, and it w'as 
not necessary to confine him j but if vsit- 
' ness had thought it necessary, he certainly 
would have done it. The prisoner was 
not addicted to drinking : lie drank little 
pr notiling. 

William Gild, who was in tlic office of 
Messrs. De Souza and Co., has seen tlic 
prisoner turn his pantaloons inside out ; 
has seen him sometimes wear a small hat 
belonging to his younger brother; and 
has seen him sometimes go witiiout a hat. 
Says the prisoner was commonly known 
by the name of Mad Tom. 

After the examination of this witness, 
Sir Francis Me Naghten summed up the 
evidence. After expressing regret that 
the Jury had not heard counsel on hotli 
sides, he said there were two points for 
them to consider ; first, w'kether or not the 
prisoner was guilty of the crime alleged 
against him, supposing him to be of sound 
mind ; and, secondly, whetlier or not the 
prisoner was of sound mind. With re- 
gard to the first pait of the case, if the 
statement of tlie prosecutor be true, and 
held for proved, and the prosecutor had 
died, the prisoner would have been guilty 
of murder. With regard to the evidence, 
it appears from the depositions of 3Ir. 
John Dias and Mr. Mac Cowan, that they 
heard the report of only one pistol ; and 
he thought it would be going very far to 
conclude that the wound on the side was 
made by a ball, although it healed in the 
manner of a wound of this description. 
Tbe surgeon says the bail appeared to 
have stnick perpendicularly ; in that case 
it is not easy to conceive how it should 
have made two holes in the waistcoat. It 
therefore seems better to leave the consi- 
deration of the second ball out of the ques- 
tion. From the prosecutor ha\ Ing lost a 
watch, a pencil, and a penknife, a robbery 
seems to have taken place, which tlie pri- 


soner was not likely to commit. The 
watch was not recovered till the 5th of 
March. It is probable that the person 
who took it had brought it back and laid 
it down, as it could not have Ijeen there 
all that time. It appears from the depo- 
sition of Mr. Croll, that on the 12th of 
February the prisoner got a pistol from 
him, which was not returned until the 
26tli, several days after the deed was com- 
mitted, and it then appeared to him to have 
liecn fired. Tlie prisoner iiad also got a pair 
of smaller pistols. These circumstances 
lead to conclusions very unfavourable to 
the prisoner. If the prisoner took pistols 
to the Tiieatre, they may have been con- 
cealed in the coat, which the syce says re- 
mained in the buggy the whole time. But 
it would be satisfactory to know by what 
means he did take the pistol to tlie llieatre, 
and convey it back to his house, so that it 
might be delivered, as it was, to Mr. Croll. 
With regard to this we have no evidence. 
In respect to the dress worn by the pri- 
soner, tlie durwan formerly swore at the 
police-office, that bis young master came 
home with a w bite waistcoat, or jacket ; he 
now says he is not sure w hether his clothes 
were white or black, and does not know 
whether lie bad a coat or not. It does not 
appear that the prisoner bad any know- 
ledge that the prosecutor was going to the 
Theatre tliat night, wiiicli takes away from 
the probability of the act having been pre- 
meditated ; and, of lus committing the act 
of firing the pistol at the prosecutor, there 
is no evidence but the statement of the 
prosecutor himself. By tlie prosecutor’s 
statement, it would appear tliat the pri- 
soner used greiit art and contrivance to get 
him into the buggy ; but tliere is no evi- 
dence in support of this part of the prose- 
cutor's statement. It is untrue that Miss 
Dias required the prosecutor’s palankeen, 
therefore this might have been a false pre- 
tence used to get the prosecutor into tlie 
However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that they got into the buggy to go 
home together. The prosecutor says, that 
tlie prisoner drove alone to the top of the 
road, and there he went in. 'I’he syce 
says, they both w^ent in together, which 
disagrees witli the prosecutor’s statement. 
When they came to tlie head of Park- 
street, the syce was sent offi by the pri- 
soner, and the prisoner then proceeded by 
the Course-road. I’or tiiis there seems no 
good reason j the reason assigned by the 
prisoner, that they would get sooner home 
that W'ay, was not satisfactory. The pro- 
secutor states, tliat two buggies passed 
them on the road while they were stopping, 
and be thinks Mr. Birch was in one of 
them, Sir. Birch confirms this statement, 
and these concurring circumstances cannot 
fail to have considerable weight. Mr. 
John Dias saw a buggy pass, and thought 
it was empty. His •rservaut, who had a 
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lanthorn, says positively it was empty. 
Mr, Dias says, that after this buggy pass^ 
he heard a shot. The servant’s account 
differs from this, and goes to confirm the 
statement of the prosecutor ; but the ser- 
vant formerly gave a different statement 
when examined before the police, which 
confirmed the statement of Mr. Dias, that 
the buggy passed before the shot was 
heard. Mr. Gonsalves says, that he was 
shot in the buggy ; and as his statements 
have always been clear and consistent, and 
as he appears to have no ill-will to the pri- 
soner, and no motive to misrepresent the 
case, there is no reason whatever to doubt 
his veracity. 

The first application for a conveyance 
appears to have been made to the prisoner 
by Mr. John Dias ; and tlie prisoner tlien 
made application to the prosecutor, who 
says that his palankeen was asked by the 
prisoner for Miss Dias. One of the Jury- 
men here observed that the statement of 
the prosecutor and the evidence of Mr. 
Dias were at vanance upon this point. 
Sir F, McNaghten said, that the prose- 
cutor’s statement and the statement of 
Mr. Dias were consistent, or at least not 
inconsistent with each other. Mr. John 
Dias says, that he applied to the prisoner 
for a conveyance for his brother ; and the 
prisoner says, that the prisoner made ap- 
plication to him for his palankeen, pre- 
tending it was for Miss Dias. If the 
Jury thought the prosecutor’s statement 
remained sufficiently unshaken, no wit- 
nesses having been called directly to dis- 
prove it, it would then be their duty, so 
far as regarded that part of the case, the 
commission of the act, to pronounce a 
verdict of guilty. 

With regard to the second part of the 
case, the plea of insanity set up for the 
prisoner, the Learned Judge impressed on 
the minds of the Juiy', tliat people who 
are not in their riglit mind often display 
surprising art and contrivance in attaining 
their objects. They may erroneously con- 
ceive a thing to be right, and then follow 
it up in a manner that lias nothing in it of 
insanity, but on the contrary indicates ex- 
traordinary cunning. Tlie witnesses have 
spoken to a degree of mental derange- 
ment to which the prisoner is subject ; of 
which, if the Jury be satisfied, it would 
then be their duty to find that the prisoner 
was not guilty of that crime, w'hich he 
would otherwise have been guilty. Nine 
witnesses had sworn to these mental aber- 
rations ; and their concurring belief that 
the prisoner was not of sound mind, would 
no doubt weigh upon the minds of the 
Jury ; but it was their duty to take the 
facts into their own hands, and judge for 
themselves whether or not they indicated 
that degree of mental derangement in the 
prisoner, wlxich is sufficient to take from 
him the moral responsibility of his mvn 


acts. It does appear that the mind of the 
prisoner is inferior to the general order ; 
and if the Jury think this sufficient to ac- 
count for the act witlioiit the supposition 
of malice, it would then be their duty to 
find a verdict of not guilty. 

The Jury retired, and were absent more 
than an hour. On returning into Court, 
one of the Juiy^men, who had been de- 
puted by the Foreman, addressed the 
Court nearly in these words : 

“ My Lord : The P’oreman, having a 
cold, my fellow Jurymen have selected 
me as the organ through wliich their senti- 
ments are to be declared to the Court. 
We are decidedly of opinion tliat the pri- 
soner is Guilty : but as it appears, by evi- 
dence brought before the Court, that he 
has sometimes committed acts that indi- 
cated an approximation to mental de- 
rangement, ^\'e strongly recommend him 
to mercy.” 

On some observations by the Counsel 
for the prisoner, respecting the recom- 
mendation to mercy, on account of the 
temporary mental derangement, the Jury- 
man deputed, as above-mentioned, stated, 
that the Jury were of opinion that the pri- 
soner had been sometimes formerly sub- 
ject to temporary mental derangement; 
but there was no evidence of his being 
insane at the time the act was committed. 

The Chief Justice informed the Jury 
that it was a fact for them to determine 
whether or not tlie prisoner w'as insane at 
the time of the act being committed ; and 
if they find that he was of sound mind 
at the time he committed tlie act, they 
must then pronounce him Guilty. 

It was statetl on the part of the Jury, 
that if compelled again to retire, they 
could bring no other but an unconditionjd 
verdict of Guilty, since they thought it a 
deliberate act on the part of the prisoner, 
and there was no evidence of his being 
insane at the time it was committed. 

The Cliief Justice recommended the 
Jury to make up their minds ; in conse- 
quence of which recommendation, the Jury 
again retired ; and having returned, after 
being absent about two or three mi- 
nutes, the Foreman pronounced a verdict 
of Guilty. 

Sir Francis MacNaghten said, You 
do not withdraw your recommendation to 
mercy?” One of the Jurymen answered 
on the part of the Jury, ‘‘ No, my Lord,” 

After the verdict being recorded, and 
some conversation between the Judges on 
the Bench, it was stated on the part of the 
Jury^, that on account of the prisoner ‘ ‘ being 
very' respectably connected,” they regret- 
ted that the evidence brought before tliem 
compelled them to pronounce the verdict 
they had given, and they strongly recom- 
mended him to mercy. 

Mr. Fergusson then took up the indict- 
ment, and pointed out to the Court that 
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after Ae words George IV. there was an Ghazeeporc, June 20, 1821.— By a let- 
omission; so that there was nothing to ter from Ghazeepore we learn, that al- 
determine who George IV. was: that there- though the river had risen several inches, 
fore there was no indictment. Tlie Chief no rain had fsdlen at the station ; and that, 
Justice said that Mr. Fergusson might in consequence of this, and the hot winds, 
state that objection on a future occasion, which were insupportable from the first to 
Ihe Court dien adjourned. — Cal. Juum. the fourth of the month, vegetation was in 
Jul^ 3 , a very parched state. A considerable de- 

— gree of sickness had prevailed among the 

WEATHER— nisEASE — CROPS, &c. nativcs, but the Europeans had been quite 

Our letters from the interior speak of free from it. A great mortality had pre- 

i the weather as almost insufferable. From vailed among the horses in the Govern- 

I every quarter the same tale is repeated ; ment stud, and twenty of the best of them 

I hot nights, and hotter days ; a parched died in three days ; but, from the great 

[ soil, and whirlwinds of dust ; or sultry, exertions of the officers in charge of them, 

most oppressive weather, without a breath and of the non-commissioned officers of 

of air. There has been much sickness in the European regiment, aided by a slight 

the south-east part of Bengal, and cholera change in the air, the disease quickly 

hasbeen very prevalent in Sylhet, and other abated, and the stud now is in a healthy 

districts bordering on the Burhampootur. condition. A late account from Dinapore 

Whole villages are said to have been de- states that the fever, dysentery, and cho- 

1 stroyed by this dreadful malady. The heats lera raged there, both among Europeans 

j in Behar and Benares have been excessive, and natives, with great violence, and con- 

with unsteady, variable winds, and fre- sequently there were a very great nura- 

' quent gusts of insufferable hot air. The ber of cases in the Station Hospital, 

natives have been particularlysickly in that June 25.--“ We have been visited 
I quarter, and sudden deaths from extreme lately with some heavy and continued 

I heat have been common. By our last ac- gales from the S.W. attended with clouds 

I counts, the Ganges was rising rapidly, of dust, and a temperature of heat that re- 

j The central and upper provinces have been minded the almost suffocated spectator of 

1 more fortunate. Great heats have, it is the Simoom of the desert, wth its waving 

) true, prevailed; but these have, perhaps, seas of sand. The long anticipated com- 

' not been more excessive than usual, and mencement of the rains has to-day, 

we do not hear that they have been attended amid the howl of distant thunder, and the 

I by any unusual unhealthiness. The troops, gloom of clouds charged with electric fluid, 

j as well as the great body of the natives, are shewn its watery face; and their cooling 

I stated to have been generally exempt from influence is joyfully anticipated by those 

\ disease. Cawnpore, Lucknow, and some who have been broiling in heats, seldom 

j other stations in that neighbourhood, below 110. Two cases of spasmodic cho- 

j must, however, be excepted, cholera hav- lera have alone occurred among the Euro- 

® ing again broke out there, and at Cawn- pean troops at the station, and the quota of 

j pore especially, carried off many Euro- sick has, in general, been very moderate. 

peans. Bundlecund and the west of India The accounts from the plantations adja- 

have suffered greatly from heat; and at cent to the station are, in general, very 

Saugor, a station proverbial for its mild favourable.** 

climate, at which blankets and coverlets Vpjjer ProvinceSf July 3, 1821.—“ We 
have been more than once found com- now begin to be much alarmed respecting 

Portable in the height of the hot season, the our indigo operation, for want of rain ; to- 

thermometer is said to have seldom sunk day, 3d July, and not a drop has as yet 

below 95 during May, and most of the fallen in our quarters, a delay of seven or 

I wells are stated to have been completely eight days cannot but do a good deal of 

I dried up. Luckily, no disease accompa- harm to the plant already come up, and 

i nied this uncommon state of tile weatlier. check completely its growth. At all 
Our letters from Nagpore and the Ner- events, the cotton crop has much suffered 
huddah mention that the cholera was still already ; last yearthe plant ingeneral atthls 
prevalent in those quarters, and that seve- time ’ ’ • - - • • - ’ ; * , ■ 

I ral corps, both Bengal and Madras, had son tl I , , ■ 

suffered very sWerely whilst marching effect. Such being the case, tiie natives in 

during the irregular weather of March and general think that the crop will not only 

J April. ^ be backward but much less productive 

j After this hasty sketch, it will be grati- than that of the past season ; so much so, 

. lying to our mercantile readers to learn, that the cotton which fetched about 15 

i that the absence of rmn, which has kept rupees per maund some time ago, is now 

; back all other crops, h^ been favourable selling as high as 18. The buyers are 

I to the indigo plant, which generally pro- anxious to purchase, but the owners are 

I mises well, especially in the low lands of holdingback. Should tlie weather continue 

( Bengal, where the great dread is from any longer so dry as it now is, we shall not 

- inundation,^— John Pull. wonder at getting very good offei^ for 
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ours. In that event, we shall cert£unly get 
rid of our remaining quantity ; however, 
we shall be able to say something more 
positive regarding the article after a week. 
This account may most likely have some 
influence in your quarters upon the sales : 
for the natives, hearing of our unfavourable 
prospects, will, it is supposed, secure a 
good quantity before hand, in the expecta- 
tion of re-selling it at very high prices in 
the beginning of the ensuing season. We 
certainly are not sanguine, but should we 
not get any rain forthe next seven or eight 
days, we should by no means be surprised 
to see cotton selling in this market from ID 
to 20 rupees per maund.” 

Benares, Jxdy 4, 1821. — “ We have 
this year a degree of heat much greater, 
it is s^d, than in any prece^ng year. The 
rains, which commonly commence about 
the beginning of June, are not yet regu- 
larly set in. It is a great misfortune, on 
all accounts, for notwithstanding the 
statements of the correspondent of the Hur- 
karu. at Ghazeepore, not only that station 
and the surrounding country do not enjoy 
tliat salubrity of which he makes so pom- 
pous a detail, but sickness makes both 
there and here very great ravage^. The 
heat is also very prejudicial to the indigo, 
which suffers much from the prolonged 
dryness of the weather.” 

Cawnpore, July 7, 1821. — “ During 
the last month the heat at this station has 
been intolerable, and the sickness has been 
proportionably great. A few days since a 
casualty of a very extraordinary nature 
took place : 12 hackery loads of grain had 
been driven into the market from a village 
at some distance, and, strange to relate, 
within a short time after their arrival the 
whole of their 12 drivers suddenly died ! 
The cholera morbus has visited us, but its 
ravages have been chiefly confined to the 
natives. Some cases, however, have oc- 
curred among the Europeans ; eight men 
of his Majesty’s 8th dragoons, and four 
men of his Majesty’s 24th regt., have been 
carried off by it. 

“ The disease, however, which has been 
our scourge in the month of June, is apo- 
plexy. In most cases the unfortunate pa- 
tient has died within a few hours after he 
was attacked; some, I understand, on 
their road to the hospital, and one poor 
fellow while the surgeon was prescribing 
for him, previous to his being sent there ! 

“ The deaths in the artillery detachment 
(three companies), during this fatal month, 
are said to have been seventeen ; in the 8th 
dragoons, twenty ; and in his Majesty’s 
24th regt, thirty. The attention of the 
medical officers could not have been ex- 
ceeded ; the exertions of all authorities 
have been strenuously put forth ; nothing 
has been omitted which could add to the 
comforts, diminish the sickness, and pre- 
serve the lives of our poor soldiers ; but 


all these united labours have been fruit- 
less; there is no contending with suc- 
cess against the climate of Cawnpore in 
the month of June.” 

“ One fact regarding this mortality among 
the Europeans is curious, and deserves 
to be mentioned ; not only the mortality 
but the sickness even has been almost ex- 
clusively confined to tlie soldiery. If it 
be objected, that this must result from tlieir 
own imprudent excesses, or from exposure, 
and not from the climate of Cawnpore : 
wliy then, I answer, has not similar pes- 
tilence prevailed at other stations, Ber- 
hampore, Ghazeepore, or Meerut, for in- 
stance ? The habits of life of our soldiers 
are the same all over India ; the same pre- 
cautions are every where adopted for the 
preservation of their health ; and why, 
then, if not from climate, have these failed 
in their object only at Cawnpore ? 

“ The rains have been long and anxiously 
looked for, and I rejoice to say they have 
now made their appearance. They set 
in two days ago, and have continued with 
uniform moderation since. Tliere has been 
but very little thunder and lightning, and 
scarcely any wind . indications, we may 
presume, of a steady and plentiful fall 
of rain. It is to be hoped that we shall 
not be disappointed in this expectation, for 
a recurrence of the debilitating weather, 
under wliicb we have lately laboured, and 
during which the slightest bodily exces- 
sive fatigue, would certainly be extremely 
distressing. 

“ A storm of wind occurred two days 
before the setting in of the rain, which 
was violent for a short time, and injured 
more or less every thatched roof at the 
place. Die damage, however, has no 
where been considerable . — Calcutta John 
Bull, 

Moorshedabad, July 20, 1821.— “We 
liave had a succession of strong easterly 
winds and cloudy weather, yet notwith- 
standing the appearance of the clouds, 
very little rain has fallen, and that chiefly 
in drizzling showers. From the dryness 
of the season, and the late period at 
wliich the cultivator was enabled to sow 
his lands, considerable apprehensions are 
entertained in the event of a heavy fall 
of rain. Should the rising crops not have 
gained sufficient strength to withstand the 
effects, they may be almost wholly de** 
stroyed ; the pr(»pects of the indigo plant- 
ers must be nearly similar, as for want of 
a fall of rain they could not sow their 
lands ; and although tlie light showers we 
have had are very favourable for the indi- 
go plant, still that on the low lands will 
be in imminent danger ; in case of a rapid 
rise of the river, the plant in general can- 
not have had time to come to sufficient 
maturity to be cut without considerable 
loss, both to the planter and rj’ot. In 
Kislinagore and Jessore they have not, as 
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far as I can leam, been more fortunate in 
the fomast ; the rain has been {»ailia]» and 
as that distinct consists chiefly of low lands, 
they have much to apprehend. In this 
district the lands a]% high, which admits of 
the plant remaining longer on the ground, 
provided the rain is not too heavy ; for 
in that case the plant is deprived of a great 
portion of the colouring matter, and from 
a fine dark green assumes a yellowish hue, 
and the produce seldom pays the expense 
of the manufacture. The oldest inhabit 
tants of this part of the country agree in 
stating this to have been the hottest sea- 
son, attended with the severest thunder 
storms, and more casualties from the ef- 
fects of lightning, than any witliin their 
remembrance. The w’eatlier even now’ is 
at times insupportably hot, though it is 
with pleasure I add, that upon the whole 
the city and vicinity is less sick tlian here- 
tofore.*’— Ca/. Jmrn» 

BIRTHS. 

June 23. Mrs. Forsliaw’, wife of Ixlr. 
A. C. Forshaw, of the H.C. Marine, of 
a daughter. 

26. Mrs. Baglcy, of a son. 

^9. Tlie lady of Wm. Leycester, Esq , 
of a daughter. 

— . At Cawiipore, the lady of Alex. Orr, 
Esq,, of a son. 

July^* At Digah Farm, Mrs. FI. Fitz- 
gerald, of a daughter. 

4. Mrs.EmcIia Rideout, of a son. 

5. The lady of J. Angus, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

— . lady of T. W.We^kin, Esq , of 
A son. 

13. In Mission Row, Mr«i. Barton, wife 
of Geo. Barton, Esq., of twins, a son and 
daughter. 

15. iMrs. L. M. Delanougcrede, of a 
daughter. 

— . At Agra, Mrs. J. Campbell, the 
lady of W. Campbell, Esq., of the Custom 
House, of a son. 

19. At Baitool, tlie lady of Lieut. Col. 
J. R. Latter, of a daughter. 

— . The lady of John Smith, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

20. Mrs. A. James, of a son. 

— . At Berhampore, the lady of Lieut. 
G. Peevor, H.M. 17tli Foot, of a son. 

23. At Banda, tlie lady of Brev. Capt. 
and Adj. Reynolds, 1st bat. 2d N.I., of a 
son. 

25. At Barrackpore, Mrs. Bowen, of a 
daughter. 

Aug. 6. At Hooghly, the lady of R. 
Creigliton, Esq., of the Civil StT>ice, ofa 
daughter. 

MaRRIAGES. 

t/wne 12. At the Cathedral, Mr. Lewis 
Cohen, to Mrs, Cliarlotte Bennet. 

18. At St. Nazai’eth's, Armenian 
Church, Gregory N. Pogos, E'.cj., eldest 


son of Nicb. M. Pc^os, Esq., of Dacca, 
to Miss Eliz. C. Saikies, eldest daughter 
of the late Carapiet Sarkies, Esq. 

July 7. Mr. Lewis Hyppolite, to Miss 
Dorothea Rye. 

25. At Serampore, Mr. C. Ashe, son of 
Gen. Ashe, to Miss Charlotte Chambers, 
second daughter of John Chambers, late 
merchant of Calcutta. 

31. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr.Tlios. 
Bason, to Bliss Helen Flarvey. 

Aug. 3. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr, 
Jas. Blollis, to Miss Clarissa Burges. 

— . At St. John’s Cathedral, BIr. Dav. 
Dykes, Coachmaker, to Blrs. Eliz. Simpson. 

7. At St. John’s Cathedral, BXr. Jas. 
Browm, of the ship Sophia, to Blrs. Eliz. 
Etherington. 

8. At St.John’s Cathedral, John Ro- 
binson, Esq., Surgeon, to Bliss Eleanor 
Blary Hutteman, eldest daughter of Geo. 
Samuel Hutteman, Esq. 

DEATHS, 

May 19. BXr. Jas. Ball, BXariner, and 
European inhabitant, aged about 40. 

30. John Addison, Esq., Commercial 
Resident at Baulcvih, aged 69. 

June 11. Blrs. Ann Roberts, wife of 
BXr. Fran. Roberts, Armourer, aged 26, 

12. BXr, Jas. BlansfieUI, Livery Stable 
Keeper, aged SO. 

13, At Bcerbboom, of the Cholera Blor- 
bus, BXr, John Dexter, aged 19. 

— . In Fort William, Ens. Wm. Ham- 
mer, attached to the H. C. European Regi- 
ment. 

16. Thos. Keyse, Esq., of the firm of 
Messrs. Sheppard and Keyse, aged 32. 

— . At Hooghly, after a lingering ill- 
ness, J. P. Sinclair, the infant son of J. BX. 
Sinclmr, Esq. 

17. At Arrali, the lady of Henry Win. 
Bloncy, Esq., of the Civil Service. 

23. BXr. Wm. Ronald, aged 37. 

2.5. The infant of Capt. W. Gowaii, 
Barrack Master of the BXeerut Division. 
28. Christ. Traherne, Esq., aged 28. 

30. At the village of Pakra, near Futty- 
ghur, Capt. Elias Vivian Dunsterville, of 
the 2d bat, 28th regt. N. I. 

July 1. At Chittagong, of the Spas- 
modic Cholera, Capt. John Tliomas, of 
the 9tli regt. of Bengal N, I., and Bar- 
rack Blaster and Executive Officer of tlie 
18th or Dacca Division of the Barrack 
Department. 

2. Anna Robertson, the infant daugh- 
ter of Robt. Stewart, Esq., Fatty ghur. 

— . At Fattyghur, Blrs. Tiioinas Bush, 
aged 53, 

— . At Chunar, Wm, F-BVilson, Esq., 
Capt. in the Hon. East-India Company’s 
Service. 

3. BXr. W. H. Sumners, of tlie Seram- 
pore Seminary, after an illness of a fort- 
night, aged 20 years, sincerely regretted by 
his friends and acquaintances. 
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4. Miss Emily Christie, aged 1 7. 

5. Jeremiah Lewis Watson, Esq., se- 
cond Officer of the II. C. Ship General 
Kyd, aged ‘■2S>. 

— . At Deiiii, Mr. Sub-Conduc. Clirls- 
topiier Ingram Brest, of the Ordnance 
Comniissanat, aged S9 

7. 3Irs. Caroline Low, wife of Capt. 
Kobt. Low, of the ship Competitt>r, agCil 
2 : 5 . 

8. At Shahabad, at the house of ^Ir. 
Bollard, Jun., Cecil, the infant daughter 
of l\Irs. J, F. Arnold. 

— . At Benares, Dr. Sutton, of the 
IMadras Establishment, 

10. Mr. Alex. Watts, aged (I-). 

1 1 . Mr. John F.isbv, of tfie iirm of 
O ultram and Fnsljy, aged G7. 

12. At Berhainpore,Vv'm. Maxton, E?q., 

M.D., Surgeon of 17th rcgt. of 

Foot. 

13. Mrs. Dorinda Cornelius, nnfe of 
Henry Cornelius, Esq., aged 33. 

15. At Kurnaul, Theoph. McPherson 
Metcalfe, son of TIios. Theojdi. IMetcalfe, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, ag(‘d 3 years. 

IG. Mrs. Catherine Grant, aged 4G. 

18. At Calcutta, Mrs. Eliza Cooke, the 
lady of Henry Cooke, Esq., of the Cholera 
Morbus. 

— . At Soranipore, where he went to 
see the son of a friend, at school there, 
John Corscn, E-^q., a young man of supe- 
rior worth and abilities, sincerely regretted 
by all who liad the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. 

31. Ja>. Wuitc, Evp, Chief Officer of 
the ship Moffat, aged 32. 

Aug, 2. M.ister Edw. Piiilpot Curran, 
aged 8 years. 

5. On tiie passage to Futtyghur, after 
an illness of only seven hours, of the 
Cholera iVIoibus, at the early age of two 
years, IVIastcr John Graliam Clark, son of 
John Clark, Esq. 

8. At the Presidency, Wm. Patdek, 
second son of Jolin Taylor, E.>(j. 

— . Mr. Wm. Henry Spencer, aged 20. 


MADRAS. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

July 12. Mr. G. E. Russell, to be Ju- 
nior Mem!)er of the Board of Reveiu:e. 

Mr. F. A Robson, Deputy Coih-ctor 
of Madras, and SuptM’iuteacleiit of the 
Custody and Luieof Stationery. 

Mr. J. F. Lane, Collector and Magir*- 
trate of Masulipatam. 

Doctor J. Shuter, Botanist and Natu - 
ralist to the Honourable Company. 

Mr. Robt. Eden, Asdstant to the Col- 
lector and MagiotiMte of Triolmiopoly. 

24. The Rev. T. Wetherlierd, Military 
Chaplain at Bellary. 

26. Mr. H. Dickinson, Secretary to the 
Government in the Public, &c. Depat t- 
ment. 
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Mr. John Goldingliam, Assistant to the 
Collector and Magistrate of Nellore. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AND OTHER GENERAL APPOINTMENT^. 

July 6. Major Gen. Sir John Dovetoa, 
K. C. B., to command the troops in the 
Southern Division. 

Liont. R. Tliorpe, 14th regt. N. L, to 
l>e Aide-dc-Camp, and Lieut. T. Dallas, 
3d Reg. N.I. to be Extra Aid-de-Camp 
to Major Gen Sir John Doveton. 

7- Lieut, Thiiillier, 1st rcgt. N.T., is 
pcnniticd to place himself under the or- 
ders of the Resident of Nagporc. 

CAVALRY. 

2d U“A- July IS. Capt. D. Mac- 
qneen an! L'eut. J. Smith, 2d regt. L. C., 
removed fo d) dull/ with 1st and 5th 
regt. L. C, arc dir^jcted to rejoin their 
Corps. 

5f!i JRegt. July 13. Lieut. Col. A. 
M‘Leod is remove I from Gth to 5tii regt. 

6th Regt. July 19. Lieut. Col. D. Fou- 
lis is removed from 5th to Gih regt. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

July 20. Sen. Jlaj. of Infantry Clias. 
M‘LeoJ to bo Lieut. Col., vice Bowen, 
deceased; date of rank 13th July 1821. 

L/ llegr, July 3. Son. En-.. P. Li- 
hou to be Lieut., vice Dore, deceased; 
date of com. 25tii June 1821. 

2di?.’^^ Jane 29. Sen. Ens E. Jup- 
py to be Lieut., vice S»vyer, deceasrd ; 
date of Com. 12th June 1S21. 

Ath Jiegl. July 13. Sen. Ens. J. Ross 
tobeL’cut., vice Hall, deceased; date of 
Com. Gth July 1821. 

Sth RegL July 18. Lieut, Vf. C. Car- 
ruthers, is removed from 2d to Ltbat. 

\0lk Regt. July II. Ens. W. Reece is 
removed from 1st to 2(1 bat. 

I7M Regt. June 10. Lieut. J T. Calvert, 
Istbat 4th regt., will do duty with 2d bat. 
17th regt., until further orders. 

21.-;/ Regt. July 9. Ens. W. P. McDo- 
nald is removed f/om 2d to Ft bat. 

20. Sen, Capt Jas. Wight to be Major, 
Son. IJeat. ( Brev. Cant.) Henry Keating 
to be Captain, and Son. Ens. P. Hender- 
son lo be Lieut, vice M‘Leod promoted; 
date of com. 13di July 1821. 

1 . 2 ./ it^gL. jAy-z. Lieut. R. C. Camp- 
bell IS leinovjd from to 2d bat., and 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Crowe, from 2d to 
1st bat. 

2:Jf/ Regt. June 1 2. Lieut. J. Wal- 
lace is removed from 1st to 2 1 bat. 

2Ath Regt. July 3, Lieut. E. Groves to 
be Adjut, to 2d bat., vice Heath, deceased. 

6. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Cajit.) John Cnsp 
to be Captain, and Sen. Ensign R. H. 
Ricketts to be Lieut. .vice Aubrey, rc- 
r,i'rtied ; date of com 30th June 1821. 

VoL. XIII. O 
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9.$th July 4. Lieut. C. P. Rose 

b removed from ist to 2d bat. 

Rifle Corps. June 12. Capt, A. Bcnt- 
ly, 13th regt., is to be removed from the 
strength of tlie Rifle Corps. 

CORNETS AND ENSIGNS APPOINTED TO DO 
DUTY, 

July 10. The undermentioned Cornets 
and Ensigns, recently promoted, areaj>- 
pointed to do duty with Corps as follows, 
and directed to join. 

Cornet R. H. Richardson with 6th 
regt. L.C. 

Ens. M. J. Rowlandson, 2d bat. 9tli 
regt. N I, 

Ens. C. B. Phillipson, 2d bat. 9th regt. 

N.I. 

Ens. C. Pooley, 2d bat. 9th regt. N. I. 

Ens. J. H. Cramer, 2d hat. 22d regt. 

Ens. C. J. Torrlano, 1st bat. 25th regt. 

N. I. 

Ens. C. Hutt and W. Cranston, 1st bat. 

2d regt. N. I, 

17. Mr. A. R. Taylor, Cadet of Ca- 
valry, having arrived at Bagdad, in March 
last, and being detained there on the Pub- 
lic Service by the Political Agent in Turk- 
ish Arabia, the Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to admit him to the 
Service, with the rank of Comet, froaa the 
1st of April 1821 inclusive. 


Madras. I Jan. 

Conductor W. Gore, to be a Dep. As- 
sist. Commissary, and stationed at Secun- 
derabad, vice Carter, deceased. 

Cond. George Gibson, to be a Dep. As- 
sist. Commissary, and stationed at Vizaga- 
patam, vice Hooker, promoted. 

Cond. William Hill is placed on the In- 
valid Establishment, at his request. 

Carnatic Ordnance Artificers.* 

July 13. Lieut. Brady, 2d Nat. Vet bat. 
is appointed to superintend, under the or- 
ders of the Principal Commissary of Stores, 
the Corps of Carnatic Ordnance Artificers, 
and will join immediately. 

airniCAL establishment. 

June 12. Surg. J. Norris is removed 
from 21st to 2d regt., and posted to 1st 
bat. 

July 4. Assist. Surg. J. Morton is re- 
moved from 1st bat. 6th regt. N. I. to 2d 
bat. 2(>th regt. N. I. 

Assist. Surg, Smart is removed from 1st 
bat. 17th regt. to 2d 1>at, 8th regt. N. I.; 
and Assist Surg. Woolcot from 2d bat. 
8th regt. to the 1st bat. 17th regt. N. I. 

13. Mr. George Gleig and Mr. Thomas 
Keys are admitted on the establishment as 
Assist. Surgs. from 20th ult, 

20. Mr. Assist. Surg. Smart is appoint- 
ed to act as Garrison Surgeon at Poona- 
mailee during the absence of Mr, McCabe. 


ARTILLERT. 

June 1. Lieut. T. Y. B. Kennan, Horse 
Brigade, to be Interp, and Quart. Mast, to 
that Corps, vice Derville, promoted. 

Lieut. W. T. Lewis, Horse Brigade, to 
be Adjut. to that Corps, vice Kennan. 

July 14. Capt. H. Rudyerd is removed 
from the 2d bat. Artillery to the Horse 
Brigade, ^ice Poggenpolil. 

Capt. C. Patton (late prom.) is posted 
to the 2d bat. of Artillery. 

Lieut. F. Blundell is removed from 
Horse Brigade to 1st bat. Artillery, and 
liieut. H. Gregory from Ist to 2d liat. of 
Artillery. 

17. Sen. Ist-Lieut. C. Patton, to be 
Capt., vice Poggenpohl deceased ; date of 
com. 9th July 1S21 . 

Lieut. H. Gregory, Interii. and Quart. 
Mast to 2d bat., vice Patton. 

Lieut. F. Blundell to be Adjut. to 1st 
bat, vice Gregory 

19. Lieut. G. Alcock is posted to the 
Horse Brigade. 


RESIGNATION. 

June 29. Capt. G. \V. Aubrey, 24th 
regt. N. I., is permitted to resign the ser- 
vice of the Honorable Company, and to 
return to England in compliance with his 
request 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MELANCHOLY DEATH OF CAPT. NELTHROPP 
AND ENSIGN POWELL. 

A lamentable accident occurred at Chit- 
tledroog on the 16th July. Capt. Nel- 
thropp and Ens. Powell, of the 2d bat. 
14th regt. N.I., were blown up by an 
c.rplosion of damaged gunpowder, winch 
it appears had been throw'ii incautiously 
Into^ a deep dyke by the Lascars of the 
garrison, into wliich these two unfortu- 
nate officers were rolling large stones, by 
W'hich the powder took fire, and exploding, 
blew these poor gentlemen into atoms. 
It Is some consolation to know, that nei- 
ther suftered any pain Mad. Cour. 


ORDNANCE. 

June 29. Mr. Wm.Bredin, Assist. Com. r o a _ 

to be Deputy Commissary, and appointed f ^ t Presidency, the lady 

to the charge of the Ordnance Store De- Murray, of a son. 

partment at Quilon, vice Burton. t Presidency, tlie lady of 

July 17. Dep, Assist. Commissarv Da- D- Foulis, Madras Light Ca- 

vid Hooker, to be an Assist. Com , and of a son. 

stationed at the Ar.scn.al of Fort St. Geori»e, ~rT i ~ 

vice Bredin, promoted. ° composed 
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July 4. At tlie Presidency, the lady of 
Geo. Moore, Esq., of the H.C. Ci\il Ser- 
vice, of a daughter. 

9. The lady of C. H. Clay, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

14. At Nagercoil* Travancore, the 

lady of the Rev. C. Mead, of a daughter. 

ly. At Baitool, the lady of L-lcut. 
Col. Latter, Ist bat. 30th regt. B. N.I., 
of a daughter. 

23. The lady of Rich. Fraser Lewi'^, 
Esq., of a son. 

27. The lady of Lieut. Col. Steele, of 
a daughter. 

30. The lady of Vim. ITudlestoii, 

Esq., of the Civil Senlce, of a son. 

Aug. 2. Tile lady of II. Mortlock, 
Esq., of a daugliter. 

— . At Negapatain, the lady of Rob. 
Clerk, Esq., of a son. 

3. The lady of A. Aganoor, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

7. At Vepery, Mrs. ^loore, H.M. 
89th regt., of a son. 

M.VRKIAGI'S. 

July 2. At St. George’s Church, Lieut. 
Col. 5larshall, Paymaster at the Presi- 
dency, to Maria La*titia, second daugh- 
ter of Evelyn J. Gascoigne, Esq., De- 
puty Master Attendant. 

14. At St, George’s Church, Mr, Con- 
well, to Miss Jane Short. 

16. Mr. John Heyman, to Miss Ca- 
roline De Sena, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Lewis de Sena. 

— At Cannanore, Capt, W, Hardy, 
7th regt. Madras N.I., to Jane, only 
daughter of the late J. Hunter, Esq., 
Surgeon R.N. 

23. At St. George’s, Church Lieut. H. 
Moberly, 25tli regt. N.I., and Deputy 
Secretary to tiie Military Board, to Mrs, 
Henrietta Bell. 

2j. At the Roman Catholic Church, 
Parcherry, Mr. William Raulim, to Mrs. 
Catharine Pratt. 

30. At the Black Town Chapel, Mr. 
John Thomas Gill, to Miss Ann Lou!'‘a 
Maria Barter, the only surviving daughter 
of the late Mr. Thomas Barter. 

Aug. 3. At St. George’s Church, Lieut. 
D. C. Kenny, Madras European regt., 
to Maria Oxana Light, eldest daughter of 
the late William Stratton Dunda^ Light, 
Esq., of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
of Madras. 

DEATHS. 

May 22. At Paulsamoodium, in the 
Ceded Districts, in the 19th year of liis 
age, Lieut. 'I’lioinas Pollock, 19th regt. 
N. I., eldest son of Lieut. Col. Pollock, of 
the Madras Establislunent. 

Jiiti'i 6. At Belgauin, of Spasmodic 
Cholera, after a few hours’ illness, Charle-^ 
Llnderwood, Lieutenant and Adjutant oi 
the 2d regt. of Madras Cavalry, in the 22d 


year of his age, second son of John Under- 
w'ood, Esq., of Gloucester Place. He was 
a zealous officer, highly re'pected, and 
ino^t sincerely and deservedly regretted. 

22. At Tanjorc, Lieut. William We- 
therall, Acting Paymaster of his Majesty’s 
1st (or Royal Scots) regt. of foot, most 
sincerely and dc^ervcilly lamented. 

— At S‘jcnn(k‘ral)ad, John, the infant 
son of Capt. J Ogilvie, 17th regt. N.I. 

24. At Tninquebar, of a bowel com- 
plaint, J. G. Meinharett, Esq , Treasurer, 
&c. &c. in Ills Danish iMajesty’s service, 
aged 35. 

V 1 At Madura, John Edward, the 
anfant son of W. O Shakespear, Esq., of 
the H. C. Madras Civil Service. 

3. At f’oimbatore, John Augustus, the 
infant son of Jolm Sullivan, Esq. 

7. At Black Town, Mrs. Mary Se- 
moons, aged 4S years ; this amiable woman 
was only daughter of the late Mr. C, Casi- 
inirc, of the Madras Medical Estab. 

8. At Mysore, Capt. Paul Poggenpohl, 
of tlic Aladras Artillery. 

16. At Secuntlen.bad, John Evans, 
Esq., surgeon of his Majesty’s 30tli regt. 

17. At Tranquebar, J. G. Klein. Esq., 
M !)., surgeon to tlie Royal Danish Mis- 
sion, aged 55 years. 

— . At Trichinopoly, of the Spasmodic 
Cholera, the lady of W. Wdliton, Esq., of 
the Medical Establi.hment. 

20. Louisa Matilda, the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Alex. Harrison, aged four 
years. 

— . At Negapatam, Ensign Alex. Ar- 
thur Duff, of the Royal Scots, eldest son of 
Hugh Robert Duff, Esq., of Muirtown, 
Invcrnesshire. 

24. At Trichinopoly, Lieut, William 
Innis Orrock, of the Royal Scots. 

28. After a severe illness, Mr. Sub- 
Assist.-Surg. John Burgess, aged 67 yeai-s. 

— At Pondicherry, Mr. G. Leonard, 
leaving a disconsolate widow and four 
children to lament their loss. 

Aug, 4. After a short illness of 26 
hours, Harrietta Emclia, daughter of 
Mr. C. G, Hart, aged nine years and 
four months. 

5, William, the infant son of W. 
Hudleston, E>q., of the Civil Sci*vice. 

7. Of the Cholera Morbus, Eliza, the 
eldest daughter of Mr. N. Clarldge, aged 
six years. 

Lntt’fyy at Hyderabad, John Boutfiower 
Harper, aged eight months. 


BOMBAY. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

May 26. Mr Charles Shubrick, to be 
an Alderman of the Hon. the Court of 
Recorder. 

Mr. F. Bourcliicr, to be Superintendent 
of Government Lottcrie^i. 

0 2 
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SO.^ ^Ir. William Simson, to be Second 
Assistant to the Collector of Alimed* 
nuggur. 

Mr, R. K. Arbiithnot, to be Assistant 
to the Register, and Second Assistant to 
the CriminalJudge at Kaira. 

June 5. Mr. J. J. Span-ow, t^; be Act- 
ing Collector and Actiitg Magistrate in 
the Southern Concan. 

Mr. Andrew Burnett, to be Acting 
Collectorand Acting Magistrate at Broach. 

26. Janies Henderson, E^,, to be Se- 
cretary to the Go-v eminent in the Military, 
Commercial, and Ihiblic Depaitments. 

James Bruce Sanson, Ei.q., to be De- 
puty Secretary to the Government in the 
Political, Secret, and l^oreigii Depart' 
ments; and Acting Sctret.'.ry ‘.a C^ iern- 
ment in the Military, Commercial, and 
Public Departments. 

2S. Capt. Gideon Hutchinson, of the 
, Jst battalion 10th regiment Native In- 

fantry, to be Resident at Moclia. 

33. Mr, W. H. Hamilton, to be Cleric 
, to the Court of Petty Sessions. 

Mr. John Stewart, to be an Alderman 
the Hon. the Court of Recorder. 

The Honourable the Court of tfie Re- 
corder of Bombay have appointed William 
Erskine, Esq. to the ^faster hi Equity ; 
and Alex. Fcriier, Esq., to bo Prothono- 
tary, Register on the Equity and Admi- 
ralty sides of the Court, Examiner, Com- 
missioner for taking Affidavits, Clerk of 
j the Papers, Reading Clerk, and Keeper of 

j the Records and Muniments, in the room 

j of the late Edw. Wm, Hunt, Esq, 

j MISCELLANEOUS. 

( CHOLERA MORBUS. 

J Tlie Cholera still continues, but is very 

J much abated. There appears to liave been 

^ a trifling increase during the la ,t two days, 

i which is probably influenced by the springs, 

^ but notliing material. Three days ago it 

* was considerably less tlian at tlie period of 

^ our last week’s report. — jBoz/i. Papery 

I Jum 10. 

SHirPING INTELLIGENCE. 

* Arrivals. 

July 12. Ship Sar^, Norton, from Eng- 
land 16tli V^h.—^Pcisi>en<rers: Mrs. Nor- 
ton, Miss Anderson, Captain Cameron, 
Messrs. Levingston, Cogland, Ottev, 
Swanson, Honner, Glennie, Hiackt>\alte, 
Burges, Richardson, Sillar, Woodburn, 
two Candys, cadets ; Mr. Brown, and Mrs 
Slee. 

; fJir.iHS. 

! June 4. At Kaira, the lady of G, W. 

; Anderson, Esq., of a son. 

( 1 1 . At Sholapoor, the lady of Lieut. 

Colonel Ewart, C.B., his Majesty’s 67th 
j-egt., of a son. 


18. At Colabah, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
B.W. D. Sealy, of a daughter. 

2-1. Tlie lady of Lieut. Stout, of the 
Hon. Company’s JMarine, of a daughter. 

July 2. At Bombay, the lady of Win. 
Cliaplin, E-jq., Commissioner for the Dec- 
can, of a daughter. 

4. Hie lady of Capt. John Hall, Hon. 
Company’s Marine, of a daughter. 

9. At Surat, I\Irs. J. Niunno, of a son. 
18. At Bellville, tlie lady of Major 
Tucker, Dcp. Adj, Gen., of a daughter, 
Lately. At Storm Hall, Benj. Piiillips, 
Eiq., of a daughter. 

At CoLibali, the lady of Capt. David 
Barr, of a daughar. 


riAURIAGE. 

June At Sattarnh, Ensign Samuel 
Atbill, Executive Engineer Southern 
Districts Poonah Division of the Army, 
to i\liss Hannah Crosby, 

DEATHS. ^ 

April 15. At sea, on board the Hon. 
Company’s Ship Kent, Captain Cobb, 
Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Gibson of this 
Establishment. 

^^ay 12. At Kishme, in tlie Persian 
Gulf, of a bilious fever, Lieut. Sam. Pere- 
grine Palmer, 2d or Marine bat. 12th regt. 

Bombay N.I, 

June 2. At Kaira, Capt. W'm. Gilkrest, 

3d regt. L.C. 

3. At Ahmednugger, Eliz. Frederick, , 

the infant daugliter of Capt. Fred. Hickts. 

10. In Lieut. Col. Turner’s camp, at 
Umkecra, Litnit. 'Dios. Doric, 7th regt, 

N. I. 

1 1 . Maitland Eliz. daughter of the Rev. 

C. Hall, aged 19 months. 

12. At I'oona, Mrs. Keith, lady of 
Capt. Jas, Keitli, AsaLtant Commissary 
General, 

— At Colabali, Lieut. G. F. Madden, * 

ILM. 65tli regt. 

21, At Colabah, the infant daughter of 
Lieut, Col. B. W. D. Sealy. 

Francis Davey, iidant son of Mr. 

Francis Leggett, Clerk in the Military 
I’avmaster’s Office, aged 22 months. 

28. Christ. Tralicrne, Esq, aged 23 
years, 

July 14. Mr. Johannes Jacob, aged 26 
years. 

16. Mr. Conductor Geo. McDonald, 
Draftsman in the Engineer Depai-tment, 

Irately, Edw. Wm. Hunt, Esq. Master 
in Equity, Protlionotary, and Registrar 
on the Equity and Admiralty sides of tlic 
lion, tile C ourt of the Recorder of Bom- 
bay. 

— Sir. Hen. Ilooner, Volunteer H. C. 

INIariue. 

Tlie lady of Capt. Philip Maughan, 

II. C. Marine. 
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veral of the Arab ships lost some of their 
‘ crew, and were frequently passing the 

Kent, towing their dead bodies, fast by 
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PERSIAN GULF. 

CUOLERA MORBUS. 

We are indebted to a friend for the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from on board the 
Kent, Capt. Kemp, vrhich diip arrived here 
fioin INIuscat on Friday last, haviiig expe- 
rienced much bad weather in tlic djoit Jun 
from iMiK-x‘at to this place. On Ijer pas- 
sage from iVIiiscat, the Kent experienced 
violent weather, with a ti'cmendi>as sea; 
lo.t her iiKun and inizen topmasts, x\lseii 
:aO leagues to the eastward of R.is-el-l.ad ; 
and, for most of the passage, was lediiced 
to only her courses. The cholera was 
1 aging wiih violence at Muscat, and mak- 
ing rajjid piogress to the westw’ard ; its 
effects at iNliiscat appeared to be more fa- 
tally expeditious than in any pait of liulia : 
scarce ten minute^ elapsed, in inuiniieia- 
ble cases, before life terminated. On board 
the Conde de Rio Raido, a Jew merchant 
was in the act of closing a [)arg<iin for 
some tubs of sugar-candy, the merchant 
to whom he was talking was suddenly 
seized, vomited only twice, and expired. 
So many fell xictinis to this scourge, that 
they did not even Uke the trouble to bury 
them, but sewed the bodies up in a mat, 
and turned thorn adrift in tiie cove. Se- 


the neck, into deep water. Tlie liindoos 
for some tiine entertained a superstitious 
idea that the cholera was a judgment only 
on the Arabs, for their eating animal food ; 
but, b'efore the Kent sailed, they were 
convinced that the pestilence was no re- 
specter of persons, nie heat w as almost 
insupfjortable, tiie wdnd Lke a flame of 
lire. At midnight the thermometer stood 
at 104. The Kent lost only one man from 
the cholera. 

On the forecastle of rhe Kent the heat 
was so intense, that the tube of a thermo- 
meter, graduated only to 122, was com- 
pletely tilled by the expansion of the mer- 
cury, and consequently left them at a loss 
ft)r the temperature of the surrounding 
atmosphere ; but so scorching was the sun, 
that no European could expose himself to 
it with impunity.” — Jivinb. Gaz., July 14. 

'Eie cholera has nearly subsided at 
IMuscat, after having committed dreadful 
ravages. The Iinuuin says he has lost 
10,(XX) of hi> subjects by it. We regret to 
hear this fatal disease has extended itself 
to Persia, and carried off many persons at 
Linga ,— July 21. 


^ome ^Intelligence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

INDIA SlUmNG INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivdh. 

Dec. 9. Deal, ship Caledonia, Cairns, 
fioin Madras, IMauiitius, Cape, 

10. Deal, ship General Palmer, from 
Madra-s, Capo of Good Hope, and St. 
Helena. — - Vasicngcrs : Mrs, Kiuchant ; 
Gen. Dyer; Capt. Cuming; Lieuts. Stot, 
Macleod, Smith, Alexander, and Lewis. 

19. Deal, ship Juliana, Ogilvie, from 
Batavia and Bengal. 

Departures. 

Kov. 27. Gravesend, ship Belle Alli- 
ance, Rolfe, for Bombay. 

— Sheerness, ship Richmond, Kay, for 
New South Wales. 

Dec. 3. Gravesend, ship Earl Balcarras, 
for Bengal and China. 

4. Gravesend, ship Tliomas Coutts, 
Cliri'.tie, for Bengal and Ciiina. 

— Deal, ship Mary, Boyd, for Madras 
and Bengal. 

6. Deal, ship Lady Kennaway, Beach, 
for Madras and Bengal. 

7. Gravesend, ship Sir David Scott, 
Hunter, for Bengal and China. 

9. Deal, ship Sir Godfrey Webster, 
Telfer, for Liverpool and N. S. Wales. 

11. Gravesend, ship Denmark Hill, 
Foreman, for Van Dieman’s Land. 


20. Gravesend, ship Mellish, Ford, for 
Bombay. 

23. Gravesend, ship Apcllo, Tenneut, 
for Madras. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 4. At St. George’s, Tlanovcr- 
square, by tiie Lord Bishop of LlandafT, 
Edw. Stanley, Esq. of Ponsonby Hall, 
Cumberland, to ]Mai*y, second daughter of 
tlie late Win. Dougla'5, E'^q., formerly 
Judge of the Court of Adawlut, at Dacca, 
in the Hon. East-India Service, in Bengal. 

19. At Greenwich, Jas. Machell, E'^q. 
of Newby-bridge, Lancas.liire, to Rosetta- 
Hester, daughter of Capt. T. Sanders, of 
tlie lion. East-India Company’s Service. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. 8. In Dukc-^treet, Portland-place, 
aged 16, INIiss Ilarriet-Sojihla Davies, se- 
cond daughter of the late llich. L. Davies, 
Esq., Surgeon in the Hon. East-India 
Company’s Bengal IMcdical Establishment. 

16. At Hutton-Iiousc, near Brentwood, 
Essex, Mi-s. Eliz. Imkin, widow of the 
late Capt. Geo. Lukin, Mai'inc Paymaster 
and Storekeeper at Bombay. 

24. At Hastings, in the 20th jear of 
her age, Diana Maiia, wife of Lieut. Col. 
Jas. Klphinstone. 
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THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN ARE OUT BY ROTATION I 
William Astell, Esq. M. P. 4, Portland 
Place. 

Chas. Grant, Esq. 40, Russell Square. 

Camjiliell Maij<'iib.inks, Esq. 3, Upper 
tVimpole Street. 


Clias. Elton Prescott, Esq. Colney Hatch, 
Finchley, Middlesex. 

Geo. Smith, Ksej. ^1. P. 1, Upper Harley 
Street. 

Siveiiy Toone, Esq. 44, Mortimer Street. 


L (4 N D O N 

Fritlay, Dec. 28, 1821 . 

Co^tfe.— There have been no public sales this 
vieek, and very few purchases by private con- 
tract } the holders appear very tirir. at the late 
prices. Ordinary and good ordinary Jamaica ap- 
pear scarce. 

There have been no Muscovades on 
show this week ; the holders calculate upon a con- 


MARKET S. 

siderable deficiency in the stnek Slst instant, 
compared with the quantity on hand last vear. 

Cotton —There continues to be considerable 
purchases privately j it is generally believed the 
sales are made at low rales. 

Spicts . — The East-1 ndia Company have declared 
aSaleonthe liih February. There is little altera- 
tion in Spicesj Pimento continues in demand. 




1822.] Price Current of East-India Produce for December 1821. 
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L. 

s. 

. d. 


L. 

s. 

d. 



d. 

L 



Cochineal 

,..lb. 0 

i 

6 

to 

0 

5 

0 

Drugs, &c. for Dveing. 






Cotfpe, Java 

.cwt. 







Turmenck, Bengal. .cwt. 0 

9 

0 

to 0 



- ■■ Chenbon 

4 

17 

0 


5 

19 

0 

— — China 0 

18 





— Bourbon 








Zedoary 






— Mucha 

IS 

0 

0 

— 

20 

0 

0 

Galls, in Sorts 10 

0 





Colton, Surat 

...lb, 0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

8 

— — Blue 11 

0 





Madras 


0 

7 

_ 

0 

0 

8 

Indigo, Blue Ib^. 






— Bengal 


0 

5 

— 

0 

0 

6 

■ "■ Blue and Violet 0 

9 

9 




■ Bourbon 

0 

i 

1 

— 

0 

1 

G 

— • Purple and Violet ... o 

ft 

10 




Dnigs, Stc. for Oyeii 

•S- 







Fine Violet 0 

9 

0 

— 0 



Aloe.s, Epauca 

.cwt. a 

0 

0 

— 

5 

5 

0 

■ Goiid Unto 






Aimiseeds, Siar 

2 

4 

0 

— 

9 

5 

0 

— - Middling lJUto 0 

8 

3 




Borax, Refined 

1 

15 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

Fine Violet & Coppei 0 

8 

6 




— Unrefined, or Tincal 1 

10 

0 


1 

IS 

0 

Good Ditto 






Camuliiie unrefined 

. ... 7 

0 

0 

— 

8 

5 

0 

— Pine & Good Copper 0 

8 

0 




Cardeninms,MaUbar..lb 0 

9 

2 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Ordiiiarv 0 

5 

6 


6 


— — Ceylon. 

0 

1 

6 





• ' Fine Madras 0 

7 

3 




Cassia Buds 

.cwt. IS 

0 

0 

— 

19 

0 

0 

• Manilla 






— — Ligiiea 

6 

K) 

0 

— 

8 

lO 

0 

Rice cwt. 0 

9 

0 

— 0 

IS 


Castor Oil 

...lb. 0 

0 

a 

— 

0 

1 

6 

Safflower cwt. 19 

0 

0 

— 98 



Ciiina Root 

• twl. 1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

d 

0 

Sago cwt. 0 

6 

0 




CocuUis Indicus.... 

...... 0 

1 5 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

Salipefre, Refined cwt. i 

9 

0 




Columho Root 








Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 0 

14 

6 




Dragiui’s Bhioii 

18 

0 

0 

— 

30 

0 

0 

Novi 0 

15 

7 

— 1 

7 


Gum Ainmoiirac, III 

in|).. 3 

0 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

Ditto Willie 






Arabic 

3 

10 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

— — China 0 

1ft 

1 




— Assahelida..... 

.. 3 

0 

0 

— 

lo 

0 

0 

- Organzine L 

16 

0 




— — Benjamin . ... 

3 

0 

0 

— 

58 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. 0 

5 

3 

— 0 

8 


Ammi 

.cwt. 9 

10 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

— Cloves 0 

3 

9 




■ - Galbaimm... . 

GG 

0 

0 


30 

0 

0 

— Bouibon 






— Gamhogium . 

10 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

Mace 0 

3 

0 

— 0 

5 

2 

— Myrrh 


0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

— Nutmegs ... 0 

o 

10 

— 0 

4 

8 

— • Ohb'Uuim 


10 

0 

— 

4 

0 

0 

— — Ginger.. civi. o 

10 

6 

— 0 

11 


Lac Lake 

,..lb. 0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

9 

6 

— • Pepper, Black ....lb, 0 

0 

7 




— Dye 

0 

3 

9 

— 

0 

5 

6 

— — Privilege 0 

0 

7 




— Shell, Block... 

1 

0 

0 

— 

9 

5 

0 

. — Wliite 0 

1 

3 




— Shivered 

1 

5 

0 

... 

3 

10 

0 

Sugar. Vellow cwt. 1 

4 

0 

— 1 

6 

0 

— Stick 


15 

0 

— 

1 

5 

0 

— - White 1 

9 

0 

— 1 

17 

0 

Musk, China 

..oz. 0 

8 

0 

— 

0 

Ifi 

0 

— — Brown 0 

14 

0 

— 0 

16 

0 

Nnx Vomica 

cwt* 0 

10 

0 


0 

16 

0 

Tea, Bohea lb. o 

2 

6 




Oil Cassia 

..oz. 0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

7 

—— Congou 0 

2 

8 

— 0 

3 

6 

— Cinnamon .. .. 








— - Souchong 0 

4 

0 

— 0 

4 

6 

Cloves 








— Campoi o 

3 

9 

— 0 

4 

0 

— — Mace 








— Twankay 0 

.3 

3 

— 0 

3 

5 

«— Nutmegs 








— Pekoe 0 

3 

9 

— 0 

3 

11 

Opium 

..lb. 







— Hyson Skin 0 

3 

2 

— 0 

4 

0 

Rhubarb 


1 

0 

— 

0 

5 

0 

— Hyson 0 

4 

1 

— 0 

6 

0 

Sal Ammoniac 

cwt. 







— - Gunpowder 0 

5 

0 

— 0 

5 

4 


..lb. 0 

0 

6 



9 

0 







Tiirmerick, Java ... 

.cwt. 







Wood, Saunders Red. .ton 6 

0 

0 

— 6 

10 

0 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sate 15 January Prompt April, 

Company*M and Ltcensed.-^Indigo. 

For Sale 91 Jamuiry — Prompt 19 April, 
rompanjr’s.— China and Bengal Raw Silk 
Private Trade. — China and Bengal Raw Silk. 

For Sale 1 1 Februnry—-Pr»mpt 10 A/hy. 
ComMny*s.^ Cinnamon — Mace — Nutmegs— 
Black Pepper— Oil of Mace. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGES. 

Dec. 1891. — The last Price Current from 

Calcutta is dated the 6th Augxist, in which the 
new loans are quofed at a premium of about 5^ 
percent., and ihe exchange to Engl.and at 2 s. id. 
per sicca rupee, at six months’ sight. 

In London, bills on Calcutta remain at is. pd. 
per sicca rupee. 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Ships* Ifames, 


Buckinghamshire 
Castle Huntly - 
Asia - - - - 
Bengal Merchant 
David ?‘COtt - - 
Golconda - - - 
Nancy * - - - 
Hope - - - - 
Moira - - - - 
Adrian « - - - 
Nestor , - - - 

Swallow - - - 

Brailsford - - - 


Tons. 

Captains, 

IV here to. 

13ri9 

Adams - - 

Bombay and China. 

isrw 

Drummond - , 

Ditto. 

400 

Lindsay - - 

Madras and Bengal. 

500 

Brown - - 

Ditto. 

800 ! 


Ditto. 

800 

Edwards - - 

Ditto. 

4 SO 

iThomson 

Ditto, 

500 

iFInic - - - 

Ditto. 

650 

Hornblow - 

Ditto. 

400 

Noifor • - 

• Bengal direct. 

400 

Tlieaker - - 

Bomhav. 

400 

Ross - * - 

Ditto. 

450 I 
i 1 

Spring - - 

Ditto. 



Dailij Prices of Stocks, from the 9.^th of November to the %5th of December 1821 . 
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A SUCCINCT HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF THE EAST-INDIA 
COMPANY’S ENDEAVOURS TO FORM SETTLEMENTS AND TO 
EXTEND AND ENCOURAGE TRADE IN THE EAST, AND OF 
THE CAUSES BY WHICH THOSE ENDEAVOURS HAVE BEEN 
FRUSTRATED. 


{Continued from PageZO.) 


Section III. 

Japan and China. 

The causes which have baffled the 
Company’s attempts to open a commer- 
cial intercourse, directly and indirectly, 
with the opulent empire of Japan, are 
not merely the backwardness or dis- 
inclination of the Government to en- 
courage external traffic (upon which 
point some difference ofopinion exists), 
or its political jealousy, but the ma- 
chinations of the Dutch, who having 
contrived to supplant their predeces- 
sors, the Portuguese, availed themselves 
of the prejudices of the natives to es- 
tablish an exclusive system of traffic 
with Japan, which no European na- 
tion has hitherto been able to demolish. 
In consequence of the insuperable bar- 
rier thus offered to the Company’s ef- 
forts, they were few, and almo.st uni- 
formly unsuccessful. We shall, there- 
fore, despatch this part of our subject 
as briefly as possible, and devote the 
chief portion of this section to record- 
ing in a more detailed manner the rise 
and progress of our commercial rela- 
tions with the Empire of China. 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 74. 


When the English first arrived at 
Japan, the entrej)6t of its foreign com- 
merce seems to have been at Firando, 
a port situated upon an island of that 
name, which owed its rise to the 
Dutch factory established there. It 
was their grand staple, and as their 
commerce increased, they constructed 
large magazines and handsome build- 
ings, until they awakened the jealousy 
of the Emperor, who at length removed 
them from the island, and restricted 
their trade to the port of Nangasaki, 
en the island of Ximo, which has 
since been the sole point of contact 
with foreign nations. 

The first English factory was es- 
tablished at Firando in 1013, under 
Capt. Saris, who obtained an audience 
of the Emperor, with whom he con- 
cluiled a treaty of commerce with ex- 
emption from duties, and procured 
very considerable privileges. He was 
likewise permitted to sail on a voyage 
of discovery to Jesso, or any other 
part of the Japonese dominions: a 
favour which the Portuguese, in the 
height of their credit, could never ob- 

Voi. XIII. P 
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tain. The English experienced many 
incivilities from the Jesuits, who re- 
presented them to the Emperor as 
rovers and pirates. Through then- 
contrivances and the cruelties of the 
Dutch (as is conjectured), the trade 
diminished gradually, and in 1623 the 
factory was dissolved. 

The Portuguese having been ex- 
pelled from Japan, and the English 
being forced to relinquish the trade, 
it fell altogether into the hands of the 
Dutch, who spared neither labour, 
expense, nor sacrifices to secure to 
themselves a complete monopoly of 
it. After being disappointed in a ne- 
gociation with the Chinese in 1657, 
they sent an embassy to Japan under 
Zachary Waghenaer; and in 1659, a 
second, under the same ambassador, 
who ingratiated himself with the Em- 
peror, and by assenting to all his con- 
ditions, gained every thing he could 
reasonably ask or expect. The Com- 
pany’s servants, however, reported, in 
1660, the prospect of a factory being 
obtained in Japan, and that silk was 
the best commodity for barter ; anti 
it appears that in 1669 the Emperor 
would not sell to the Dutch the house 
formerly occupied by the English, be- 
cause he expected the latter’s return. 
In 1672, the Zante frigate was de- 
spatched to Japan. At this visit, the 
most arbitrary behaviour was experi- 
enced^froni the Dutch, who seemed con- 
vinced that no other European nation 
would be permitted to trade there. 
The following year, the Company being 
in favour with the King of Siam, who 
had married a sister of the Jaj)onese 
Monarch, sent an embassy to Japan 
with some curious and valuable pre- 
sents of Europe manufacture, backed 
by a strong recommendation from the 
King of Siam. But the Emperor learn- 
ing (probably from the Dutch) that 
the King of England (Chaiies II.) was 
married to a daughter of Portugal, a 
nation which the Japonese abhor, an 
order came from Court for the Eng- 
lish to dep-art with the first fair wind, 
and never to return. The Emperor, at 


the same time, expressed surprise at 
marriages between persons of dilierent 
religions ; and intimated to the em- 
bassy that they were indebted to the 
recommendation they brought from 
the King of Siam for being allowed to 
depart with their lives and property. 
Such a reception was ill calculated to 
inspire hope ; yet a few years after 
(1688) the Company attempted to 
renew their trade with Japan, through 
the intervention of the King of Ton- 
quin ; but the King declined to inter- 
fere, alleging that he had no corres- 
pondence with the Emp.eror of Japan. 
Defeated as their endpavours had been, 
they tlid not lose sight of their object. 
So late as the year 1773, the Court 
of Directors, writing to Canton (6th 
January), say, “ It having occurred 
to us that the Company may derive 
great advantage by opening a trade to 
Japan, we therefore very particularly 
recommend it to you to use your spe- 
cial attention to obtain the clearest 
information on the means of eflecting 
so desirable an objeet, which you are 
to make us speedily acquainted with ; 
tliat in case there shall appear good 
grounds for success in forming an in- 
tercourse with the Japonese, no time 
may be lost in so doing. We appre- 
hend you will easily procure the ne- 
cessary intelligence by means of the 
Chinese junks trading thither : and for 
facilitating the certainty and success 
of your iiujuiries, we do admit of your 
applying 500 or not exceeding 1000 
tael for that purpose.” 

When the island of Java was wrested 
from the Dutch towards the close of 
the war, Mr- Raffles, upon being ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Governor, considering 
that the capitulation for Java and its 
dependencies included the factory of 
Japan, took measures for reopening 
the communication between those 
places (which had ceased for four 
years) and of transferring to the Bri- 
tish the trade formerly monopolized 
by the Dutch nation. Accordingly a 
mission was despatched under Dr. 
Ainslie and Mr. Wardenaar, formerly 
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Dutch director at Japan, to take pos- 
session of the factory, and to negociate 
with the Japonese Government. 

The expedition arrived at Nangasaki 
on the 24th July 1813, and met with a 
refusal on the part of the Dutch com- 
mercial director to deliver over the 
factory. The intercourse which Dr. 
Ainslie had with the native authori- 
ties impressed him with an opinion 
that the Japonese were free from pre- 
judices, even on the score of religion, 
that would obstruct an intercourse 
with Europeans ; that an extensive 
market existed for the sale of British 
manufactures ; and that the Chinese, 
so far from interfering with our views, 
are held in disesteem, and their visits 
only tolerated for the sake of certain 
drugs they bring from China, to the 
use of which the Japonese are much 
attached. Mr. Raffles, in consequence 
of Dr. Ainslie’s Report, recommended 
an embassy to Japan : he observes, 
however, “ It would not be possi- 
ble to undertake this embassy with 
any prospect of success, either from 
Europe or from India ; and I am con- 
fident that any' attempt to secure the 
trade, except in the first instance for 
the East-India Company, would fail ; 
indeed the nature of the Japonese in- 
stitutions is such that it could not 
for many years be carried on by ge- 
neral traders. It is also a necessary 
consequence of the existing circum- 
stances that the vessels should pro- 
ceed from Batavia, because there can 
be little doubt that any abrupt or un- 
usual appearances would immediately 
defeat the object ; and I apprehend 
it can only be introduced by degrees, 
allowing some consideration for the 
habits of centuries, and time for the 
prejudices to subside which the Dutch 
have endeavoured to excite.”* The 
restitution of Java to the Netherlands’ 
Government has destroyed this pro- 
ject, and made an establishment in 
Japan as hopeless to us as ever. 

It is not attempted to undervalue 
the importance to this country of a 


trade with Japan. Its climate is fa- 
vourable to a large demand for our 
woollen manufactures, which find their 
way into the empire by means of the 
Chinese junks. Hardware, glass ma- 
nufactures, ironmongery, would find a 
ready and extensive sale ; and the re- 
turns in teas, and various kinds of drugs, 
would materially lessen our depen- 
dence on China. It is, however, agreed 
on all hands, that when the obstacles 
to trade with Japan, from whatever 
cause arising, shall give way, it can 
only be carried on beneficially by the 
same medium as our China trade. 
This intercourse we shall now proceed 
to trace, with the assistance of the 
early records of the Company'. 

PreHous to the month of December 
1614, the Company’s agent at Firando 
had employed three eminent Chinese 
merchants, connected with houses in 
Japan, to open a negociation for a di- 
rect trade to China. He had succeeded 
in removing a preliminary obstacle, by 
informing the Chinese of the practices 
of the Dutch, who robbed their junks 
under the English flag ; and he re- 
lieved thereby the national character 
from an odium which had created 
strong prejudices against the English 
in China. Much difficulty, however, 
lay in the way of this negociation ; 
and the Company’s agent stated, in a 
letter dated 1617, that “ no Cliinese 
dare translate and forward the letters 
addressed by King James to the Em- 
peror of China : it being death by the 
laws of the country so to do, or to 
give passage to any Christian as the 
bearer of them. Those letters, there- 
fore, which were intended to give 
authority to a negociation for the Com- 
pany, are lying dormant at Bantam.” 
Tlie Hollanders, too, were represented 
as still continuing their system of plun- 
dering the Chinese junks under the 
English name ; and they left two large 
ships to scour the coast of China, and to 
intercept the trade between Macao and 
Japan. 

A few years afterwards, the disputes 
between the Dutch and English Coin- 
P 2 


* Appendix to Rep., &c., W.p.b48 
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panics were composed, for a time at 
least, by means of a cojnmission (to 
which reference has already been made) 
consisting of Members of both Com- 
panies, who concluded what is com- 
monly termed the treaty of defence, 
which was signed and ratified by the 
two Governments in July 1619. The 
Companies engaged by this treaty to 
“ endeavour jointly to open and esta- 
blish a free trade in China, and other 
places in the Indies, by such ways and 
means as the Common Council shall 
judge expedient.”* 

Some time previous to this treaty, 
the Company’s agent in Japan had 
employed, in succession, two Com- 
manders of Chinese vessels, one of 
them “ the Captain of all the Chinese 
in Japan,” to open and conduct a ne- 
gociation for a direct trade to China. 
The agent was informed next year that 
“ the new Emperor of China had 
granted unto our nation trade for two 
ships a year.” Whilst this permis- 
sion awaited the ratification of certain 
authorities, the proceedings were the 
next year arrested by the death of 
three Kings of China, and by the mi- 
nority of the new King. The treaty 
of defence, too, threw another obsta- 
cle in the way of our negociations. 
In the year 1622, the agents of the 
Company in Japan, induced by the 
representations of the Chinese Captain 
Andrea Dittis, continued to support 
him in the negociations. He alleged 
that trade was on the eve of being 
granted to the English, and that he had 
disbursed 12,000 tael, about ^4,000 
sterling, to effect this object. 

* Article 26. The treaty may be seen at length 
in Rymer, and also in the Mod. Un. Hist. b. 

XVUI. ch. 6 , sec. 3 ; but it appears that some 
explanatory orders or additional articles were 
su^eqnently passed by the deputies of both 
Companies, which throw fvtrther light on their 
designs regarding the China trade. Thus the 
additional article 10 , touchtng the question 
where and in what place the ships of defence shall 
be first employed,” provides that “ the defence 
shall be applied for the gaining of the trade to 
China. And to that end the fleet shall be sent 
to the Pliilippines, there to hinder and divert 
the Chinese, that they shall not traffic withany 
other but us.” Appendix to Rep. of the Lords* 
Committee, p. 573. 


In the ensuing year, the trade with 
China, to obtain which the Council 
of Defence had been instituted, was 
appropriated by the Dutch to them- 
selves, and while deriving support from 
the combined fleets, which by the 
treaty ought to have been employed 
for the common objects of both Com- 
panies,* they fortified the Piscadore 
Islands, and other stations near the 
coast of China, and forced a trade 
with the Chinese junks, from a par- 
ticipation in which the English were 
entirely excluded. The agents at Ba- 
tavia demanded in writing that the 
combined establishments of the two 
Companies might settle the China 
trade upon Pulo Condore and the 
Loo Choo islands, according to the 
tenor of the explanatory orders ; but 
they received a frivolous and evasive 
answer. The English Consul at Ba- 
tavia resolved, therefore, this year to 
have a conference with the Nether- 
lands’ Committee, in order to agree on 
proceedings for acquiring by negocia- 
tion, or by some peaceable course, a 
convenient residence, to draw thither 
the trade of China for the mutual be- 
nefit of both Companies, according to 
the articles, but not otherwise. The 
same year, the Chinese ambassador 
at Batavia offered the English as well 
as the Dutch a residence and trade at 
Tywan,f a port on the south-west 
coast of the island so called, which 
seems at this time to have been only 

* ** And considering that a trade so remote 
and important cannot be secured but by a consi- 
derable force, this shall be done by furnishing 
out and maintaining t^^enty ships of war, viz, 
ten by each Company : ilie said number to be 
increased or lessened by common consent as 
occasion shall require.” Art. lo. “The Council 
of Defence shall order all things which concern 
the common defence by sea, and distribute the 
ships of war to such stations as they shall judge 
most convenient.” Art. 14. ” The losses and 
damages that shall happen in any engagement for 
the common defence, or in going to or returning 
from the said defence, shall be borne equally, and 
defrayed at the comnaon charge ; and the gain 
and prizes which shall be made shall redound to 
thecommon profit.” Art. 19 . 

t Tywan is a corruption of Tai-van, the name 
given by the Chinese to the whole island, and 
which Signifies the first or chief of ten tkoasand ; 
in allusion, perhaps, to the numerous sraaH islands 
in Its neighboarbood. 
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in a sort of nominal subjection to the 
Chinese empire. The English Presi- 
dency of Batavia accordingly proposed 
to negociate with the Chinese (which 
it was considered that the treaty of 
defence did not forbid) for admittance 
at Tywan. 

This Island, called Formosa by the 
Portuguese, and afterwards by the 
Dutch, on account of its fine climate, 
delightful prospects, and great fertility, 
is very advantageously situated, tying 
at the distance of only twenty-four 
leagues from the Coast of China, and 
a hundred and fifty from Japan. Its 
commercial facilities are therefore con- 
siderable, and it abounds besides in 
various rich productions. It appears 
that the Dutch established themselves 
on the island about the year 1 625, and 
built Fort Zealand, near Tywan, a 
place of some strength, and well gar- 
risoned. The disorders in the Chinese 
Empire had driven numbers of the 
people to Formosa; and in 1653, 
they laid a very deep design for the 
destruction of the Dutch throughout 
the Island, which was discovered and 
defeated. In 1661, however, the 
Dutch were attacked by the Chinese, 
under the conduct of an insurgent 
named Coxenia or Coxenga, with such 
resolution, that they were obliged the 
following year to evacuate the Island 
in a very deplorable condition, leaving 
behind them all the treasure belonging 
to the Dutch Company, valued at 
.£300,000. In 1663, they returned 
with the intention of recovering Ty- 
wan, but were foiled in their attempt ; 
and the Chinese, following up their 
success, took possession of Manilla, 
and designed to exclude the Dutch 
from the Straits. 

In the year 1635, the Presidency of 
Surat received a proposition from the 
Portuguese Viceroy at Goa, that the 
former should send a ship from Goa 
to Macao for goods on freight. The 
overture was accepted, and the Lon- 
don was immediately despatched to 
Goa. We shall here briefly advert to 
the causes which led to the occupation 


of Macao by the Portuguese ; a cir- 
cumstance so inconsistent with the 
jealous policy of the Chinese towards 
foreigners in general, and especially 
Europeans, 

When Ferdinand Andrada, and 
Thomas Perez or Pereira, in the year 
1517, sailed with a fleet of eight Por- 
tuguese merchantmen to the Canton 
river, the vessels were stopped, and 
only two suffered to proceed up the 
river ; on board of one of which was 
the Ambassador Pereira, and the 
Commodore Andrada. The latter 
was a man of such strict honour and 
probity, that he gained the good opi- 
nion of the Chinese, notwithstanding 
their aversion to strangers ; and the 
Portuguese were at first treated with 
great civility. The conduct of the 
other commanders, however, did not 
correspond; and the disorders they 
caused so provoked the Chinese that 
they forced the fleet to depart, and 
detained Pereira, who eventually died 
there in a dungeon. Owing to this 
inauspicious beginning, some years 
elapsed before any further intercourse 
took place between the two nations. 
At length, towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, the Government of 
the province of Canton applied to the 
Portuguese, whose vessels were then 
at the Island of Sanchan, to expel 
some pirates from Macao,* who not 
only blocked up the port of Canton, 
but besieged the city. Their assis- 
tance was cheerfully afforded, and at- 
tended with success ; and the Em- 
peror, by way of reward for their ser- 
vices, granted, by an imperial edict, 

* In an old Map of China, published by Pur- 
chas, this place is called Amacoa, or the harbour 
of Ama, from an idol of that name, to which a 
temple was erected near the port. In speaking 
of Macao, some writers represent it as standing 
OD an Island, and others on a Peninsula \ which 
is thus explained : The Mouth of the Canton 
river is full of a vast number of broken islands 
of diSerenI sizes ; from one of the largest of 
these there runs out a peninsula in the shape of 
a man's arm bending, joined to the main land, as 
it were by a tegument at the shoulder, which 
isthmus is so narrow, that there is a strong wall 
built across it, with a large gate m it; which is 
the boundary of the city's jutisdiction. 
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thel^and to the Portuguese, suffering 
th^ to build a town, and fortify it 
in me European manner. Such is the 
statement made by some modern his- 
torians ; but the more probable ac- 
count is that, about the year 1585, 
this island was assigned them as a 
place to winter in, provided they could 
expel the pirates that were in posses- 
sion of it; that they gradually built 
upon and strengthened it as it now 
appears; and that the Chinese, with 
whom custom has the authority of 
law, did not molest them, well know- 
ing that the Portuguese were entirely 
at their mercy, because they had not 
a day’s provision but what they pro- 
cured from the Chinese, and are so 
suirdunded as to be disabled from 
undertaking any thing to the prejudice 
of the Empire. No edict has yet been 
■specifically described or published, and 
the probability therefore is that none 
■was ever granted. 

'On the 27th June 1637, an English 
fleet, consisting of four ships (a fifth, 
the Planter, owing to some misunder- 
atanding, having proceeded to Eng- 
land), under Capt. Weddell, anchored 
6fif Macao. The Supracargoes imme- 
diately went ashore with a letter from 
King Charles I., addressed to the Por- 
tuguese Captain General (or, accord- 
to his proper style, “ His Excellency 
the Geneiul of China,”) soliciting per- 
mission to trade at Macao. They re- 
ceived next day an evasive answer, and 
were hot permitted to land. ThePro- 
Cutadpr of the city came on board, and 
i^Gimed that the subjection under 
which the Chinese authorities held the 
Portuguese at Macao would be in- 
creased by the arrival of Capt. Wed- 
dell’s fleet; and that the ship Lon- 
don, belonging to the East-India Com- 
pany, which had only come thither on 
freight (as before stated), though des- 
patched from Goa on Portuguese ac- 
count, had brought upon them a great 
fine. 

Capt. Weddell being thus repelled, 
sent a pinnace to explore the river, in 
order to find a passage up to Canton : 


the Supracargoes, Mounteney and Ro- 
binson, accompanied the pinnace in a 
barge. On the 18th July, whilst as- 
cending the river, they were met by 
the Chinese Sub-Admiral, with twenty 
junks, who desired them to anchor, 
and inquired why the English came 
there? Mr. Robinson replied, that 
they came to form a treaty of amity 
and commerce with China. Upon 
their explanation, the Chinese Ad- 
miral offered them a junk to carry up 
the Supracargoes, or other agents, to 
the town, provided the pinnace pro- 
ceeded no further. They accepted his 
offer, intending to deliver a petition 
to the Viceroj’ of Canton for license 
to settle a trade. When they came 
within five leagues of Canton, a mes- 
sage from the Hoppo,* the Chum- 
pein,-}- and other Mandarins, required 
them in friendly terms to ascend no 
further; recommending them rather 
to seek for trade at Macao, and pro- 
mising if they would quit the river, to 
assist them in procuring a license to 
trade from the Sub-Viceroy. The Su- 
pracargoes judged it prudent to com- 
ply, and returned to the fleet, which 
was at anchor off Macao. Capt. Wed- 
dell meanwhile had been amused by 
the Portuguese Council at Macao, with 
the hope of being permitted to trade 
there ; but after the Portuguese Japan 
fleet had sailed, and were secure from 
attack, they sent an official letter to 
the Captain, positively refusing him a 
license to trade. No people from the 
English ships were permitted to go on 
shore ; and the rice supplied from the 
town was found, by experiment on 
some swine, to be very unwholesome. 
Capt. Weddell then weighed from Ma- 
cao, and with the whole fleet went up 
to Lampton (apparently the Lantin in 
one of the charts to Lord Macartney’s 
embassy), and there rode at anchor 
among some islands. 

On the 31st July, the fleet set sail 
for the river of Canton. On the 6th 


• The Commercial Magistrate and Collector of 
the Customs, 
t The High-Admiral. 
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August, they arrived before a desolate fusion, the English entering it at the 
and apparently dismantled castle. Be- same moment, and planting upon the 
ing furnished with interpreters who walls His Majesty’s colours. The 
had a slender acquaintance with Eng- same night Capt. Weddell’s people 
lish, the Supracargoes held a con- carried on board the ships all the 
ference with some Mandarins in the ordnance found in the fort, and fired 
King’s junks. To these they com»j< the Chinese Council-house, 
municated the cause of their coming. On the 13th August, the boats of 
namely', to cultivate peace and amity the fleet surprised two junks, which 
with them; and to traffic freely, as Capt. Weddell restored upon receiving 
the Portuguese were suftered to do ; overtures of peace from the Chinese, 
and they requested to be forthwith Nevertheless, they fired upon Mr. Ro- 
SLipplied with provisions for their ships, binson and a party going on shore with 
on paying for them in money. The a flag of truce for provisions. The 
Mandarins promised the Supracargoes boats soon after surprised another 
to solicit a grant to the above' effect small vessel, by which they sent a re- 
from the Haitan, the Chumpcin, and monstrance to the Mandarins at Can- 
other great officers at Canton; request- ton for violating the truce, closing with 
ing Capt. Weddell to wait in his pre- a further request for a free trade, 
sent situation six days for an answer, Ne.xt day a renegade Portuguese, who 
which he agreed to do ; and the ships had become a petty Mandarin, brought 
rode with a white flag on the poop, an answer from Canton. He was the 
Since the return of the pinnace to the messenger of some superior Manda- 
fleet at .Macao, the Portuguese had rins, whose vessel was riding off a 
sent emissaries up to Canton, to point of land not far from the fleet, 
counteract and defeat the application Capt. Weddell dismissed him with pre- 
of the English for permission to trade, scnts, and a further explanation to his 
by the double artifice of aspersing the masters. He returned the same night 
national character, and bribing the with a small junk, and full authority 
Chinese officers. The Mandarins com- to carry up negociators from the 
manding the junks, in collusion with Captain to Canton with a petition, 
them, employed four of the six days. Accordingly, on the 16th, the Su- 
during which the English had agreed pracargoes, Mounteney' and Robinson, 
to wait an answer from Canton, in passed up the river, and the next 
repairing and fortifying the dismantled evening arrived at the city, anchoring 
castle, and in the night time mounted close under the nails. On the 18th, 
forty-six guns on batteries close to the having procured a petition to be for- 
bank of the river. At the end of the mally drawn up, they were called to 
fourth day', the Chinese fired several fhe palace of the Chumpein, and re- 
shots from the fort at Capt. Weddell’s ceived with great honours. Having 
barge, when going for water. Incensed read their petition, the Chumpein ad- 
at this outrage, the whole fleet dis- initted their request to be reasonable, 
played their red ensigns, and took a and promised them his aid. He blamed 
position before the castle, from w hence the Portuguese severely, and professed 
many balls were discharged by the himself the sincere friend of the Eng- 
Chinese at Capt. Weddell’s ship, be- lish. On the 20th, the Supracargoes 
fore the English could bring a piece of returned from Canton, with a patent 
ordnance to bear upon them. After for free trade, and liberty to fortify on 
two hours’ cannonade, Capt. Weddell, any place out of the mouth of the 
perceiving the courage of the Chinese river. 

to fail, landed from his boats about In consequence of this adjustment, 
a hundred men, at sight of whom on the 22d August Capt. Weddell 
they abandoned the fort in great con- landed the guns taken from the castle. 
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and restored them to the hTandarins. 
Peace seemed now restored, and on 
the 23d, the pinnace Ann was sent to 
discover some island without the river, 
upon which it might be convenient to 
settle. On the 24th, the Supracargoes 
ascended the river, and two days after 
were conveyed, in Chinese habits, to 
a lodging in the suburbs of Canton. 
Having first paid down ten thousand 
rials of eight for duties agreed upon, 
they bargained for sugar, ginger, stuffs, 
&c., and in five days they had procured 
eighty tons of sugar, besides other 
merchandize, and provisions for the 
ships. They had also made disburse- 
ments, according to the custom of 
the country, for considerable parcels 
of goods. 

Meanwhile the Portuguese, working 
upon the avarice of the Hitto, con- 
trived a plot against the English, 
which extended both to the Supra- 
cargoes at Canton and to the ships 
with Capt. Weddell. They delivered 
to the captain, early in September, a 
protest for forcing a trade in the river, 
to which a written answer was return- 
ed. On the same day Thomas Ro- 
binson, one of the Supracargoes, who 
had come down from Canton with 
two junks laden with Chinese goods, 
and was returning thither with mer- 
chandize and six chests of rials, was 
arrested, by command of the Hitto, 
within four leagues of the city, with 
two other Englishmen accompanying 
him, and confined on board a junk. 
At two o’clock the next morning 
seven fire-junks also came down against 
the fleet, but they were discovered 
and avoided. 

On the 14th September, Nathaniel 
and John Mounteney, the two Supra- 
cargoes, and an English youth, left at 
Canton, were confined to their house, 
and restrained from communication 
with the fleet, or with the other Supra- 
cargo a prisoner on board the Hitto’s 
junk. Their native domestics were 
expelled, the fire quenched, and vic- 
tuals denied them. A guard was placed 
to hinder access to them. After two 
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OF three days, having had no sus- 
tenance but a little biscuit and arrack, 
they armed themselves, and piled up 
some cleft-wood against the doors of 
the house ; they then set fire to one 
of the stacks, by means of a lens. On 
the Mandarin inquiring their inten- 
tions, they answered, that having been 
treacherously treated, they purposed 
to avenge themselves by firing the 
town ; on which he ordered the doors 
to be opened, but the guard was not 
withdrawn. In these circumstances, 
John Mounteney, with a sword in one 
hand, .and money in the other, several 
times sallied from the house on pas- 
sengers coming from the market with 
victuals, which he seized and paid for. 
At length the Authorities, preparing 
to release them, began by laying the 
whole blame on their brokers, whom 
they bambooed and imprisoned. 

Meanwhile the fleet, having no ad- 
vices from the merchants, but learning 
from general report tliat they were 
confined, ranged the mouth of the 
river, “ pillaging and burning many 
vessels and villages, and doing many 
spoils.” At length they resolved, at 
all risks, to obtain their liberation by 
force; and having well manned the 
long boats, skiffs, and barge, at five 
o’clock in the morning of the 5th 
September they attacked sixteen sail 
of the Chinese men of w ar, and after 
a contest of half an hour, they burned 
five, including three fire-junks : the 
rest made their escape. The same 
day, the boats pillaged and burnt the 
town of Famon. “ In fine,” say's their 
Journal, “ we fell upon all the border- 
ing towns, and used nothing but fire 
and sword, so that all fled from the 
villages round about us, and went to 
Canton making complaints. At last 
license was given .to our merchants to 
write to us, who desired us to forbear 
any more acts of hostility, and all 
would do well.” 

On the 28th September, the two 
Mounteneys, being at liberty, eommu- 
nicated with the fleet, and with the 
other Supracargo Robinson, who had 
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been detained in the junk. The fleet 
had quitted the river for Macao, where 
they arrived on the 27th ; and on the 
same evening Capt. Weddell sent a 
protest to the Portuguese Captain- 
General, for all the damages which the 
fleet and the merchants had sustained- 
He then took a position to intercept 
the Portuguese fleet coming from Ja- 
pan. The Governor and Council per- 
ceiving this, passed a decree that Capt. 
Weddell’s people should have liberty 
to go ashore, if he undertook to sta- 
tion his ships to the leeward of the 
island. They provided a house for 
the Captain, and invited him to a 
banquet. The Council promised that 
five of the Portuguese chief merchants 
should go up to Canton, to assist the 
English Supracargoes in their nego- 
tiation; but their real object was to 
persuade the Mandarins to restore 
their goods and men, and forbid the 
English to come into their seas any- 
more. The sum they expended in 
bribes at Canton amounted to 80,000 
tael, upwards of ^26,000 sterling. 

On the Gth and 8th October, the 
Chumpein sent complimentary mes- 
sages to the Supracargoes at Canton ; 
but owing to the secret machinations 
of the Portuguese, Supracargo Ro- 
binson was not liberated till the 12th, 
nor his two colleagues till the begin- 
ning of November. 

Meanwhile, Capt. Weddell employ- 
ed other merchants to conduct ex- 
changes at Macao; but the Portuguese, 
who had promised to allow the English 
liberty to buy and sell, and the Chi- 
nese access to their house, obstructed 
them so successfully, that the mer- 
chants on shore tran.sacted but little 
business. On the 18th October, Su- 
pracargo Robinson went up to Canton 
from the stationary junk. The next 
day, he and the two Mounteneys 
were summoned before some counter- 
feit Mandarins in an island where the 
Portuguese resided, where the agents 
of that nation accused them of ingra- 
titude, but said nevertheless that they 
had come to ransom them. The Eng. 
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lish merchants were then required to 
go with them to Macao, where the 
Portuguese would deliver them up to 
Capt. Weddell, on condition that he 
and his Council undertook for the King 
of England, that he should never send 
any more ships to China. The Supra- 
cargoes resisted this and other at- 
tempts of the Portuguese, in concert 
with this pretended tribunal, to in- 
timidate them. 

Early in the month of November, 
several junks took in sugar. China- 
root, boards for chests, arrack, and 
provisions for Capt. Weddell’s mer- 
chants. They and their people en- 
joyed great liberty at Canton while 
writing their final despatch. On the 
22d, the Chumpein dismissed them, 
having first contracted with N. Moun- 
teney that for ample trade and re- 
sidence, the English should pay the 
King yearly 2,000 tael (£666), four 
pieces of iron ordnance, and fifty 
muskets. 

Capt. Weddell’s merchants left Can- 
ton with four junks laden with goods, 
and at the same time some Portuguese 
junks sailed dogging them. When both 
parties came within sight of Macao, 
the Portuguese seized the goods and 
persons of our merchants, and brought 
the English junks towed at their stems 
into the port of Macao, the shore 
being lined with spectators. On the 
30th, the junks were sent alongside 
the fleet, and the goods taken on 
board, but were found to be much da- 
maged. The Supracargoes from Can- 
ton, in the mean time, w-ere called on 
shore to assist Capt. Weddell’s mer- 
chants, already in Macao, to make 
what investments they could ; but they 
were driven from one place to ano- 
ther, till the captain of a Spanish 
galleon harboured them in his spacious 
house ; but he was at length prevailed 
upon by the importunity of the Por- 
tuguese to expel them. The merchants 
being thus grossly treated, repaired on 
board, and a protest against the in- 
dignities the3’ had suffered was deliver- 
ed to the Captain-General. On the 
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29th December, the two remaining nillas, and to the civil war which then 
ships (the Dragon and Sun) sailed for raged in China, and m^de their situ- 
Malacca, after Capt. Weddell had ation very insecure. One of the chief 
staid at China upwards of six months. Mandarins had become so powerful. 
In the year 1639, the Court were that he had possessed himself of a 
advised that the Portuguese had not great part of the empire ; and the 
paid for the freight of the ship Lon- Emperor, from apprehension of fall- 
don. which had been sent on their ac- ing into the rebel’s hands, destroi'ed 


count from Goa to Macao. Receiving 
no succour from Portugal, and being 
distressed by the Dutch, with whom 
they were at war, and distracted in 
their councils, they applied for assis- 
tance to the English, but the latter 
could not afford it. The Dutch claim- 
ed a right of search for the goods of 
their enemy, in consequence of which 
the Portuguese proposed to hire Eng- 
lish freight. On this subject the Pre- 
sidency of Surat wrote to the Court 
as follows : “ If you had ships where- 
withal to serve them to China, either 
strong enough of themselves to resist 
the Dutch insolent manner of search- 
ing for Portugal’s goods, or enforced 
with His Majesty’s commission, which 
yet we think they would hardly vail 
to * in respect to the dominion which 
they have in these seas, we would not 
doubt to procure from them (the Por- 
tuguese) such conditions and perform- 
ances as would be very advantageous 
to you, for we believe they would rea- 
dily subscribe to furnish you with 
pepper, cinnamon, and as much free- 
dom and security in some of the forts 
(if not the fort itself) as we can de- 
sire, or they themselves own.” 

In 1644, the Company’s ship Hinde 
made a voyage to Macao, where the 
Supracargoes, at their first landing, re- 
ceived civilities from the Portuguese, 
but afterwards experienced from them 
and the Chinese injurious exactions, 
principally in the measurement of the 
ship, for which they paid 3,300 rials, 
instead of 800, and even less in pro- 
portion to the ship London, which 
paid but 1,400. 

Macao was at this time represented 
to be greatly reduced, owing to the loss 
of the trade with Japan and the Ma- 

* «.e. Pay leapect to. 


his wife with two of his children, and 
then hung himself. These disorders 
made Macao so poor and destitute, 
that scarcely any thing could be pro- 
cured there, and even at Canton, but 
china-ware, which constituted the 
bulk of the Hinde’s lading, and much 
diminished the profit of the voyage. 
In 1648-9, discord invaded the Por- 
tuguese themselves, who murdered 
the Captain-General sent from Goa ; 
and they were said to be daily spilling 
one another’s blood in Macao.* 

This year the Presidency of Ban- 
tam, in answer to the Company’s de- 
"sire of making an experiment with one 
of their small vessels to trade with 
China, state, in a letter dated 10th 
January, that from the best informa- 
tion the experiment cannot be under- 
taken without the inevitable loss of 
ship, men and goods. The country 
was overrun and wasted by the Tar- 
tars, who settled no government in 
the places they conquered ; and the 
great Mandarins, with a fleet of up- 
wards of a thousand sail of great 
ships, plundered the coasts, and every 
vessel they fell in with. In the fol- 
lowing year. President Merry wrote 
(24th October) that “ the Portuguese 
set forth a small vessel the former 
year for China, which is this year re- 
turned with some small quantity of 
silk, and wrought stuffs, tutenag 
dishes, and some musk ; bringing news 
that the country is full of troubles, 
the Tartars continuing their invasion, 
or rather progression into the country, 
a great part whereof they have over- 
run, which causes a great scarcity, as 

* England itself was at this time involved in 
civil disorders; and, as observed in Sec. I., the 
af^irs of the Company appear to have been in a 
state of stagnation, until near the Resioratlon, ' 
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well of commodity as of all things 
else.” 

In 1653, the Dutch, after having 
been invited to Canton, and distribut- 
ing large presents, were forced to 
quit it at five hours’ notice.* At the 
same time hopes were held out that 
the English might be permitted to trade 
there, through favour of the Por- 
tuguese. But in 1658-9, the Surat 
Government, writing to the Com- 
pany (27th January), say, “ We can 
neither receive from Mr. Christopher 
Oxinden, nor any other that have been 
at China, any encouragement for a 
free and profitable trade thither.”-]- 

On the 12th June 1664, the Com- 
pany’s ship the Surat frigate sailed 
from Bantam to Macao, oft' which 
place she anchored on the 12th July, 
and from that time to the 12th De- 
cember was occupied with fruitless at- 
tempts to open a trade. The Por- 
tuguese at first endeavoured to fix 
upon the ship a portion of the fine 
which they stated they had paid for 
the misconduct of certain Private 
Traders, who had run away without 
paying their measurage. They then 
demanded an enormous sum for mea- 
surage of the ship, obliged the Supra- 
cargoes to deposit lead and pepper on 
shore, as security for it, placed guard 
boats round the ship and guards on 
board, and compelled the ship to lay 
behind the island, lest the Mandarins 
should see her. For part of the time 
they kept the English amused by a 
promise to get a chop for the ship to 
pass up to Canton. It was demanded 
also that they should land their goods, 

* 111 1655, the Dutch endeavoured to overcome 
the obstacles to their traffic by means of an Em* 
bassy, which set out from Batavia In the month 
of June, under Peter Boyer and James KeysvU 
After some stay at Canton, they were permitted 
to pioceed to Pekin, and iiad an audience of the 
Emperor; but failed m tlie object of their 
mission. 

t The following year (i66o) was remarkable for 
the formation of the first French China Com* 
pany, chiefly through the care of M. Fermcnel, a 
rich merchant of Rouen, who associated with 
persons of rank, partly upon pious principles, to 
carry thither certain prelates whom the Pope had 
appointed to preach the gospel there. 


that when they were gone the Man- 
darins nught know in whose hands 
they were, and that the buyers might 
keep half the goods to furnish the 
Mandarins with, at what weight and 
price they pleased. Failing therefore 
in the object they came with, the goods 
were reshipped on board the Surat 
frigate, and she quitted Macao. The 
war in China added to the obstacles 
which they encountered in this visit ; 
for it was observed, “ that the Tartar 
conqueror would often for a month 
together keep the city of Macao from 
goods and provisions, as it happened 
while we were there.” Nor was there 
much choice of commodities : the 
merchants of Canton were command- 
ed not to come down nor send any 
goods; and one large junk of 120 
tons laden with fine goods, that came 
down by stealth, was taken by pirates 
at the mouth of the Canton river. 

On the 23d September 1673, the 
Company’s ship Return, having been 
repulsed at Nangasaki in Japan, and 
relying on the amity between the na- 
tions, reached Macao with a view to 
trade. The Portuguese permitted the 
vessel to be careened, and the goods 
to be landed, but on condition of 
trading only with the Portuguese in 
the town, and with money alone ; 
hence, from having no silver, the sales 
of goods the English made were par- 
tial, and the purchases inconsiderable. 

In the following year information 
was received that China was supplied 
with cloth by Dutch particular ships, 
licensed by the Dutch East-India Com- 
pany’s General at Batavia ; and more- 
over that the Chinese made as fine 
serge as any in England. 

The English being now at war with 
the Dutch, application was made 18th 
May, to the Portuguese at Macao, for 
protection, which was refused upon 
insignificant pretences, and the latter 
desired not to be troubled with any 
more propositions, for they could not 
make any alteration till they had re- 
ceived an answer from the Viceroy 
at Goa. The factors who- had hired 

Q 
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a house at Macao, thereupon went 
on board the Return, to consult the 
codimanderi and finding that the 
shl^ in het present position lay greatly 
expofeed'to the enemy, they addressed 
a * fblurth' paper” to the Portuguese 
CouiieR,' deMring leave to depart, and 
the' use '6f the Portugufese boats to re- 
lade the ixti^old goods. The Consul- 
tation, dated 6th August 1674, recites; 
that all the time the Company’s fao- 
tors wet^ at Macao no further liberty 
was conceded them : the guard of 
sohliei^ continued, who prevented the 
Chinese 'from coming in, or if they 
attempted they were “ drubbed with 
the §ei^eants’ halberts.” Any Portu- 
gite^ tifading for trifling things were 
stigmatized as traitors and enemies 
to tfeir’ country. Provisions could 
not be’jjurchased without plate, and 
to procure it they were obliged to 
part with goods for half their value. 
The Return sailed on the 5th Sept, 
for the island Samshan (or Sc.nchan), 
with the view of bartering with the 
Chinese on the neighbouring coast, 
or with junks passing in that direction. 
On the 14th she removed to the road 
of Lampacao. 

By Consultation dated 3Gth Nov. 
1674, it appears that the factors had 
endeavoured to put oflf their cloth and 
other English manufactures ; but ow- 
ing to the disorders in the country, 
they had not been able to dispose of 
more than eleven pieces of cloth at low 
rates, whilst they were forced to pay 
dearly for such goods as they could 
piocure; and “ now having sold their 
pepper in barter, and done what they 
jjossibly could, they judge it conve- 
nient to depart from Lampacao road, 
for Hancock, in the river of Siam.” 

A few years before this period, the 
Company’s attention had been again 
directed to the island of Tywan or 
Formosa. In 1670 the Presidency of 
Bantam negociated with the King for 
trade and privileges, and contracted 
for a factory ; and on the 6th Sept. 
1671> the Court addressed a letter 
to the King of Tywan, ])roposing to 


trade with him.* A factory was es- 
tablished there, and in 1672 the in- 
structions from Bantam strenuously 
urge the Tywan factory to promote 
the sale of woollens, that being the 
Company’s principal object in under- 
taking this “northern traffic.” Capa- 
cious storehouses were to be provided 
there, as it was intended to send goods 
not only to meet the present demand, 
but to keep such a stock that the 
Company might participate in the 
trade reported to subsist between Ty- 
wan and Manilla. Further orders were 
issued by the Court in 1674, directing 
the trade between Tywan, China, Ja- 
pan and ManiDa to be cultivated, and 
the natives to be encouraged to send 
English manufacttires to those places, 
and in return to procure gold, sil- 
ver, &c. 

In the year 1675, the disorders in 
the Chinese empire increased, and a 
revolution there stopped the convey- 
ance of goods : the Company’s servants 
say, “ they had not solil two bales of 


* The letter was as follows : *• May it please 
your Mijesty. Bv advice from our agent and coun- 
cil at Bantam, we understand that upon your 
Majesty's encouragemeni, they had made a be- 
ginning of trade in your city of Tywan, and 
had been kindly rectived by your Majesty there j 
but they did not find the prices and vent of com- 
modities to answer their expectations. Yet that 
there were certain articles in proposition between 
your Majesty and them for settlement of trade, 
and that they intended to return thither again. 
And we findingr that, if your Majesty give en- 
couragement, there may be considerable com- 
merce by vending European and Indian commo- 
diiies, taking in exchange such commodities as 
your Kingdom doth afford. To that purpose we 
have now sent out several ships, with cargoes 
in part from hence, viz. cloths, stuffs, lead and 
other commodities, and have appointed to be 
laden at Bantam, calicoes, and other Indian 
goods, severally for sale at your city of Tywan, 
with orders to take in exchange sugars, skins, 
and other commodities. 1 his we intend yearly 
to do 'm future, and to increase the number of 
shipping as we find the trade to invite us," The 
letter then desires that his Majesty will , in a spe- 
cial manner, encourage the consumption in his 
territories of British cloths and stuffs, the Com- 
pany engaging to take in returr all the produc- 
tions of his kingdf>m, fit either for the markets 
of Europe or orher parts. They further desire 
a modification of the articles subjecting them to 
the debts of their servants ; and requiring the 
delivery of the ships* guns, &c. on shore during 
their stay ' and relief from duties on goods re- 
exported or Carried away unsold. 
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cloth since the arrival of the Flying 
Eagle.” The King of Tywan taking 
advantage of those troubles, possessed 
himself of Amoy, an island on the 
China coast, opposite toFormosa,and 
issued a proclamation inviting Chinese 
and foreign merchants to trade thither, 
exempting them from customs and 
duties for three years. He declared 
that he came to deliver the natives 
from Tartar slavery ; by which means 
his army was greatly augmented j seve- 
ral other places submitted to him, and 
many merchants resorted to Amoy. 


the Company might expect a trade 
in the country. The factory at the 
same time addressed Punhee (the Mi- 
nister of the King), adverting to the 
“ articles” agreed to by the King, 
whereby they were permitted to im- 
port goods free of custom; and re- 
questing his favour that, at least, cus- 
tom shoidd not be demanded retro- 
spectively, and that if it was due in 
future, new articles should be granted 
them. Their application appears to 
to have been unavailing, for the fac- 
tory at Tywan are informed (March 


But having gained his object, he revok- 
ed the exemption from the customs, 
alleging that without the former du- 
ties he could not support his army. 
Similar hopes had been held out by 
the King’s Minister at Tywan, who 
said that the Company were interested 
in the King’s success, for if he shoidd 
be firmly seated in China, he would 
doubtless grant them a factory in any 
part of his dominions. An English 
factory was established at Amoy, but 
the reverses which the King met with 
in l(57d greatly disappointed them. 
In this year the Company built the 
Tywan, and the Formosa the preceding 
year, expressly for trade between Ty- 
wan and Bantam. In February 1676-7, 
after making considerable conquests 
on the continent, including several 
cities, and augmenting his army to 
nearly 200,000 men, the King was 


15, 1678-9) by that of Amoy, to which 
it had been made subordinate the 
year preceding, that they must una- 
voidably pay custom ; “ so,” say they', 
“ we are making accounts witli Pun- 
hee, and would have you do the same.” 

The professions made by the au- 
thorities were now discovered, as might 
be expected, to be insincere. Besides 
exacting the duties contrary to ex- 
press stipulation, the King, by a chop 
affixed to the door of the factory, pro- 
hibited all people from dealing with 
the English without leave of Sinkoe, 
an officer of high authority, who also 
produced the King’s sanction for re- 
ceiving “ the cloth, rashes, perpetua- 
noes, and broadcloth,” the choicest 
part of their cargo, at his own prices ; 
nor could they obtain an investment 
of copper, tutenague, sugar, and alum, 
without his permission. It was sus- 


finally compelled, through the rebellion 
of part of his army for want of pay, 
to abandon his conquests. He then 
fled from Chiangchew, the city of his 
residence, and settled upon the isle 
of Amoy, where he resided, and de- 
fended it by his fleet. His Chinese 
territory now consisted only of Amoy 
and its adjacent islands. In the fol- 
lowing year, his general assembled 
his forces, and made a descent upon 
the coast of China; and on the 12th 
October 1678, the Presidency of Su- 
rat received advices from the factory 
at Amoy, that the King had recently 
gained a considerable town or two, 
and that, should he ultimately succeed. 


pected that the profits accrued not to 
Sinkoe alone, but that the greatest 
part went to the King. Japan cop- 
per could be purchased only of the 
latter, at an extravagant price. In con- 
sequence of these abuses, so contrary 
to the articles, the factory at Amoy 
instructed that of Tywan to apply to 
Punhee the King’s Minister, for re- 
dress, representing that on these terms 
the Company could not continue trade. 
Presents were transmitted (according 
to the custom of the country) with this 
communication for the young King 
and Punhee, amounting to about i6107. 
No redress appears to have been ob- 
tained, and in consequence of the po- 
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verty of the trade, the little confluence 
of goods to the port, and the want of 
copper, sufficient investments could 
not be made for the return cargoes. 
In 1679, the factors had a surplus of 
10,000 tael of last year in ready cash, 
for want of merchandize, when the 
ship arrived with fresh stock for the 
season. The aflairs of the King were 
at this time in a very precarious con- 
dition, the Tywanners with difficul- 
ty defending themselves against the 
Tartars: the King’s treasury was emp- 
ty; his subjects were exhausted, and 
his army discontented. The Court 
of Directors in consequence approve 
(Nov. 26, 1679) of withdrawing the 
factory of Tywan to enlarge that of 
Amoy. Soon afterwards the island of 
Amoy fell into the possession of the 
Tartars. In 1681 and 1682 the 
Court addressed two letters to the 
King of Tywan, appealing to his jus- 
tice for payment of outstanding debts, 
due principally from great Mandarins, 
and which the factors had three years 
before vainly attempted to obtain by- 
application to the Minister; and also 
detailing injuries received both at 
Tywan and Amoy, and requesting 
satisfaction. The circumstances of 
the King were now however growing 
daily worse; and the debts of the 
Company desperate in consequence. 
In July 1 683 he was obliged to sub- 
mit to the Great Cham, after being 
twice defeated by the Tartars at sea, 
and losing the frontier island of Pe- 
hou. As the price of peace, he de- 
livered up the island of Tywan to 
Sego, the Tartarian commander. The 
factors, therefore, who had been left 
at Tywan, were obliged to wind up 
their concerns, and to conciliate by 
costly presents, in cash as well as 
goods, the Tartars, whose oppression 
and extortion involved them in great 
difficulties. They requested permis- 
sion to sell their goods and proceed 
to Siam ; which was refused by S^o 
without instructions from the Em- 
peror. He promised tliem trade both 


at Tywan and Amoy ; but while he 
was at the latter place, the Tartar 
authorities left at Tywan commenced, 
in January 1683-4, a system of greater 
injustice, buying goods in small quan- 
tities at their own prices. In 1684-5, 
the Company’s Supracargo had advice 
of a chop from Amoy, allowing him 
to leave Tywan with the Company’s 
effects. 

June 5, 1689, the Court writing to 
the Madras Government, say, “ Ty- 
wan is good for nothing now ; and 
we would not have you settle a factory 
there again.” 

During the Company’s intercourse 
with Tywan, they constantly impres- 
sed upon their servants the necessity 
of extending the sale and consump- 
tion of British commodities, not merely 
there and at Amoy, but by means of 
those places in the adjacent countries 
of Japan and the Manillas. A pas- 
sage has already been quoted in the 
first section (page 7) in proof of this ; 
and in 1676 the Presidency of Ban- 
tam wrote Tywan factory, that not- 
withstanding the latter had desired 
that no more Europe manufactures 
might be sent, yet the Company were 
so urgent for their vend, that the 
former were obliged to send them a 
proportion ; the woollens were to be 
sold cheaper than formerly. In 1681, 
the Court directed Bantam to procure 
a native Chinese from Amoy, versed 
in the art of lackering, to come to 
England; and, in the ensuing year, 
they notify to that Presidency, that 
being desirous of introducing Colches- 
ter baize into China, and also, by cir- 
cuitous exchanges, into the Japan and 
Manilla markets, they had sent fifty 
pieces on the China Merchant. But 
Amoy having been taken by the Tar- 
tars, no junks went that year to Ma- 
nilla ; and the article not being liked 
by the Chinese, the Supracargoes were 
not able to dispose of them. 

( Section IV., China concluded, in our 
next.) 
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LITERAL TRANSLATION OF FIRDOSFS EPISODE OF 
ROSTAM AND SOHRAB. 

Continued front Vol. XII. p.Wa, 


Mr. Editor ^ ^ 

King Kai~kdwos's Letter to Rostam. 

The King now commanded that an epis- 
tle should be written in his name to the 
renowned Rostam : and first he began it 
with saluting the hero, and saying : “ Be 
your mind circumspect, and your soul en- 
lightened ! It so happens, tliat in this world 
we have none to redress our wrongs 
but yourself: be it known, that an ac- 
complished chieftain has made an inroad 
upon us, with an army from the quarter of 
Tdran ; he is halted witli his troops at the 
white citadel, the garrison of which had 
evacuated and fled from it ; this champion 
is a resolute man of war, with the body of 
a formidable elephant, and the heart of a 
male lion ; nobody in Iran has the bold- 
ness of facing him, unless you, who, we 
trust, may tarnish his splendour. A hero 
by birth, and intrepid as a lion, you have 
tom out the hearts of your foes with a 
dagger : of an exalted state, lofty fame, 
and high mind, you have established a 
character as the first soldier of the world : 
you are a renowned general and elephant- 
bodied warrior, the prop of the military, 
and glory of the people : you are the 
heart and back of the mighty men of Iran, 
and have the grasp and strength of a lion . 
you are the conqueror of the province of 
M^indaran, and subduer of the strong- 
holds of Hamawar^. At the flourish 
of your battle-axe the sun will shed tears, 
and at the brandish of your scymitar Ve- 
nus, or the morning star, will get more 
inflamed : the river Nile is not so rapid in 
its course as the cloud of dust that en- 
velopes the heels of your horse Kakhsh ; 
nor is the elephant your match as a war- 
rior in this world, or by land : your noose 
can enthral the lion in its snare, and your 
spear make a painful impression upon the 
mountain : you are the asylum of what- 
ever calamity can befal us in Iran, and its 
champions have crowned you as their 
chief : let us consider it as a blessing of 
Providence upon Garshasp, Nariman, and 


that cavalier Sam, that they left such a pro- 
geny and descendant as conquers worlds, 
overthrows lions, and is of their special 
blood and lineage ! The sight of you in- 
sures me splendid fortune, refreshing fra- 
grance, and an everlasting vigour ! 

‘‘ A distressing adventure has recently 
presented itself, the very thought of which 
is afllicting to my mind : our chiefs have 
sat in council upon it, and having taken 
into consideration that epistle of Gaajda- 
ham, the bravest of them see it in this 
light: that the illustrious G^v should be 
deputed to you ; he will be the bearer of 
this letter, and from it you can judge of 
what is good and expedient. Once you 
have read it, whether by day or night, let 
not your lips repeat its story : should you 
hold a nosegay in your hand, think not of 
smelling it, but refresh your brain by the 
alertness of your movements ; should you 
have lain down to rest, get instantly on 
your feet, and if already on foot, loiter not 
a moment ; but, taking along with you 
the most accomplished cavaliers, burry 
from Zabul, and give the shout of march- 
ing j for from the terms in which Gazjda- 
ham describes him, y^u alone can match 
him ; therefore, on reading this letter, you 
will prepare for leading your troops to 
battle.” 

He impressed the letter with a black 
seal, and perfumed it with ambergris and 
sandal-wood j and having thus closed his 
credentials, with the fleetness of the wind, 
he delivered them to the zealous Gev, say- 
ing at the same time, “ you must use dis- 
patch, and give yoiu* horse free rein : it 
will behove you, on joining Rostam, not 
to indulge in a second nap at Zabul. If 
you arrive at night, you must set out on 
your return next day, and warn him, how 
we are hampered in our field operations j 
for if, my brave friend! we should be 
forced to fly, you cannot fancy how such a 
thought distresses me. Think not of what 
you are to eat, or what you are to drink, 
but hasten on like a raging storm.** 

Gev received the despatch from him; 
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and, being moi*eover on the alert, proceed- 
^ on his Journey without taking sleep or 
rest. When he entered the territory of 
TahiiVifttan, they announced to Rostam the 
approadi of a courier, saying : ‘^mounted 
on a spirited courser, a cavalier is come 
from IrM with the speed of the wind.” 
'Ihe able-bodied hero went forth with a 
cavalcade to meet him, and they put a co- 
ronet upon their mighty chief*s head. 
Now that Gev on his horse drew near to 
the citadel, along with his noble and high- 
minded retinue, he dismounted, as well 
as the warriors who accompanied him, 
evCTy one of them, whether officer or 
trooper. The illustrious hero Rostam 
also alighted from horseback, and asked 
after the King and the state of Iran \ w'hen 
they turned from the highway and entered 
Rostam's mansion, where they rested for 
awhile, and were refreshed. 

Gev communicated his message, and 
delivered his credentials ; and entered in 
part upon the story of Sohrab. When 
Rostam listened and read his letter, he 
smiled, and expressed his surprise at that 
bosiness, saying : ** has a cavalier appear- 
ed among the chiefs of this world that 
could compare with the heroic Sam ? Such 
might not astonish, if found among the 
choice warriors in these parts, but among 
the Turks it were incredible. 1 cannot 
iancy what Providence may intend by this 
act of his wisdom, or who this fortunate 
Turkish warrior may be ; by the daughter 
of the King of Sama^gan I have a son, but 
he is still a stripling: he has not yet 
reached that age of discrerion which could 
direct the fluctuating operations of a cam- 
• paign. I sent for him to his mother a 
store of gold and jewels by the hands of a 
messenger, who brought back for answer, 
saying : ^ that noble youth has all but at- 
tained his full growth, yet that darling of 
my heart, and joy of my life, is not equal 
to field service or the fatigues of war : * 
once be can wield his lion-like arm, many 
is the chief that he will level with the 
ground : with a mouth smelling of his 
mother*s milk, he already relishes win^ 
and must doubtless have soon a taste for 
fighting ; for he derives his descent from an 
heroic stock, and fortunately for him is of 
our house and connection. The duties of 
the field expect to see me armed, but the 
rights of hospitality claim our previous at- 
tention : come and let us withdraw into 


the mansion, and enjoy ourselves in the 
hall of my father Zal ; there we can dis- 
cuss the policy of this business, and en- 
deavour to trace who this auspicious Turk- 
ish warrior is.” 

The high-minded and heroic Rostam 
descended into the hall of his ancestors ; 
he and Gev occupied the apartment of 
Nariman, where they tarried for a time, 
and forgot all their cares. Rostam tlius 
delivered himself, saying : “ in this con- 
cern we have nothing to apprehend, for it 
must be at last decided in the field. No- 
body can say from whence this renowned 
person came, nor do I yet know from whom 
diis cavalier drew his origin.” The mes- 
senger I sent thus returned for answer : 

there is no sign of backwardness in that 
high-minded youth (meaning his son Soh- 
rab) ; in form he is upright as the stately 
cypress, brandishing a mace in his hand, 
and having a noose hanging at his hol- 
sters ; powerful in his grasp, and vigorous 
in his body, he can assail the stars in their 
lofty spheres : notwithstanding that his 
age exceeds not fourteen years, in manli- 
ness he has risen above tlie circling skies ; 
nevertheless he is not yet fit for field 
duties, nor able to preside at the feast or 
banquet. What you moreover tell me, my 
brave friend ! of this other warrior, when he 
took the field against the Iranis, that hav- 
ing dismounted the intrepid Hajir, he made 
him his captive by entangling him in his 
noose ; though he in some shape has over- 
thrown a brave and resolute man, such a 
feat was not the result of his lion-like 
gripe; and though it was through his 
agency, yet we should neither fear nor 
dread him, for it is Providence that ordains 
the destruction of our antagonist.” Af- 
terwards the elephanUbodied Rostam ob- 
served to Gev : ** O chief of champions 
and army-overthrower ! let us now sit 
down and enjoy ourselves to-day, and 
equally forget the sovereign and his heroic 
trrin ; let us rest one day and pass it at 
our' ease, and moisten our parched lips 
with tlie refreshing beverage; after that 
we can attend upon the King, and show 
tlie way of battle to the warriors of Iran : 
peradventure glorious fortune may yet be 
on the alert, and in that event this cannot 
prove an arduous undertaking ; where the 
billows of the ocean are overwhelming the 
plain, fire cannot flame up at the same 
time upon it ; whenever he shall see my 
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standard unfurled from afar, his mind 
must go in mourning, even amidst his 
festive enjoyments. So long as Rostam 
is lord of the battle-axe and sword, he 
must be resolute, prudent and firm, and 
have all the blood-thirsty spirit of that ca- 
valier Sam ; and having all this asperity 
and spirit, he never, could consider this as 
an arduous and difficult undertaking. ** 
They set a drinking wine, and became 
gay and jocular, and got full of anecdote 
of the King. At dawm next day, being 
inclined for anotlier drinking bout, the 
able-bodied hero got up and prepared for 
it. For the W'hole day they were in high 
glee, and had no thought how the second 
day went. Rostam directed the suttlers 
and cooks, that they should occasionally 
serve up their meals. After having par- 
taken such refreshments, the company sat 
round, and were entertained with wine, 
music, and dancing. In like mariner as 
that day had passed, the assembly were 
next day cheerful as the blooming cheek 
of a Hurl ; a tlurd dawn i^shered them 
into the same scene of dissipation and de- 
bauchery, and they never thought of Ka- 
wos and Kai. On the fourtli day Gev 
arose, and thus addressed the noble chief 
of heroes, saying : “ King Kawds is vio- 
lent in his passions, and has no prudence, 
and will make no allowance for such a 
freak as this j he Is much dejected by this 
event, and his mind irritated, and his ap- 
petite, rest, and sleep, have all forsaken 
him : if we make any stay in Zabulistan, 
we shall much increase his mental un- 
easiness. The Irani King will be greatly 
offended at us, and he is very weak and 
vindictive in his anger: perhaps your 
prowess might hold his displeasure cheap, 
but none has the power of contesting the 
point with him. He urged me repeatedly 
to hurry back, as he had much to appre- 
hend for the Irani army.’* Rostam an- 
swered him ; « Be not anxious about this, 
for no man on this earth will dare to quar- 
rel with me.” At dawm, next day, they 
all got up, and thought no more about 
what had passed. 



The arrival of Rostam at the capital of 
Kdwos* 

Rostam ordered them to saddle Rakhsh, 
and to sound at intervals the brazen war 
trumpet : they made a complete equipment 
Atitttic Journ. — No. 7‘t* 


of Rakhsh, and caparisoned him with a 
golden saddle and silver housings; the 
Zabulistan cavaliers heard the trumpet for 
marching, and left their quarters accoutred 
in helmets and coats of mail. Rostam 
mustered an immense host of cavalry, and 
bis brother Zaw^ah was the champion, 
who had the immediate command of it. 

Now that Rostam had drawn near to 
the King, tliere came for one day’s journey 
a cavalcade to meet him ; such as Tos and 
Guditz, the son of Gishwad, who alighted, 
and ran on foot before his horse. In like 
manner Rostam dismounted, and the chiefs 
gathered round, and paid him their re- 
spects : and with open hearts, and full of 
good wishes, all of them hastened into the 
royal presence. 

3 y. 

King Kdtbos expressing his anger at Gdv and 
Rostam. 

Now' they went and offered their salu- 
tations to the King, he took offence, and 
made them no return; first he spoke in 
harsh reprimand to Gev, and then put no 
restraint upon the fierceness of his eyes, 
how came it that Rostam expres- 
sed his contempt, and swerved from his 
allegiance ? Had I a sword lying by my 
side, I would cleave down his head as I 
would an orange: seize, bind, and im- 
pale him, and dare not to make interces- 
sion with me for him. Tlie words of the 
king pained Gev to the heart, that he 
should thus lay violent hands on him. 
Kawos was knitting his brows in a frown 
of passion, and sat bristling up like a 
surly lion ; he was furiously enraged at 
Gev and Rostam, and the whole court 
stood confounded at beholding him. Then 
the king ordered Tos, saying, go and im- 
pale both of them alive. If Kawos-kai 
moved from his place, in his anger he 
struck fire like a flint on steel ; occasion- 
ally it sparkled before him, perhaps it was 
a charm that watched over his passion. 

ITie able-bodied Rostam was stirred to 
anger at the King, and said, “ let not your 
fire extend to this extremity : whatever 
you do, one act is worse than another, and 
sovereignty with you has nothing bright 
or luminous in it ; were the crown to 
rest on tlie tail of a dragon, it would be 
a safer place than on your worthless and 
insane head. I am that renowmed Ros- 
tam Zal, that am not to be disgraced by 

VoL. XIII. R 
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•udi a king as you. In Egypt, China, 
wtd H&m&war^, in Riim, Sigs^, and 
all have felt the chastisement 
of my sword and darts, and all have 
cnmched before my horse Rakhsh ; how 
can y<Hi harbour revenge against me in 
yoor heart, who verily owe your worldly 
existence to me? Order Sohrab to be 
impaled alive, and humble and disgrace 
the refractory and malignant.*’ He struck 
T6s sudi a blow on the arm, that you 
might have fancied it the kick of a furious 
elephant : he fell prostrate at his feet, 
and Rostam walked indignant over him. 
Getting out of court in tlie fury of pas- 
sion, he mounted Rakhsh, and said, “ I am 
the bestower of crowns, and overthrower 
of lions: when I am moved to wrath, 
who is king Kawos, and why should Tos 
dare to lay violent hands upon me ? What 
have I to fear frmn the King’s anger? WTio 
is l^wos in my sight, and what is a hand- 
ful of dust? it is neither to the sovereign, 
nor to the army and people, but to God 
Almighty, that I owe my strength and 
glory : this earth is my devoted subject, 
and my horse Rakhsh Is my throne : this 
battle-axe my seal of office, and this hel- 
thet my crown ; the gleam of my splendid 
scymitar casts a gloom over night, and I 
strew the field of battle over with the 
heads of ray slain : the points of my mace 
and spear are my allies, and my two arms 
thfe centre and heart of my sovereignty ; 
friiy should he play the tjTant over roc, 
who am not lus slave, but the devoted ser- 
vant of the Creator of the universe ? The 
intrepid chiefs laid the crown and throne 
before me, and wished to proclaim me 
their king; but I respected the rules, 
forms, and customs of the empire, and 
did not aspire to the kingdom : had I ac- 
cepted of the crown and throne, this ma- 
jesty and fortune would not have been 
your portion; every act on my part has 
been for your benefit, and what ycu have 
awarded is my reward. When your father, 
Kai-cabad, with Iiis tribe, lived in seclusion 
and contempt in Mount Alborz, had I not 
restored him to Iran, you could not have 
equipt yourself and weilded the sword of 
revenge. I seated Kai-cabad on the 
throne, but what do I know of Kawos, 
his anger, or his violence? When you 
brought a heavy mace upon your neck, 
had I not marched into Mazindaran, who 
could put such dependence upon the 


strength of his arm, as to tear out the 
heart and brains of the Dev-saf^ or 
white demon ? When you could rwolve 
on disgracing your chiefs, had you no re- 
collection of what befel you in Mazin- 
daran? Such light behaviour in a sove- 
reignty is very unbecoming, which must 
assuredly ruin its dominion and good for- 
tune ; it must blast the crown, tlirone, and 
seal of command, and leave the country to 
be laid waste by its foes : God preseiTC 
us from such a spurious shoot of the royal 
stock, as might through him prove the 
destruction of heroic reputation ! Tlie 
hard knocks of Sohrab will fall upon tlie 
Iranis, and neither noble nor plebeian 
among tliem can escape him : it will be- 
hove you to protect your lives, and make 
good sense your remedy in this business ; 
for you must not expect to see me again 
in Iran, or the country defended by my 
arms.** 

He gave his horse a blow, and rode 
from among them, and each of them, you 
might say, felt the blow on his own skin: 
the hearts of all the men of renown were 
dejected, for they considered themselves 
a flock, and Rostam as their sliepberd. 
They addressed themselves to Gudriz, 
saying, “ this is a concern of yours, for 
you can reunite whatever has been bro- 
ken ; when tlio King may bear a statement 
of the case from you, he will no doubt 
put confidence in your arguments ; forth- 
with repair into the presence of that in- 
sane king, and work upon him by all 
manner of discussion ; let your plea be 
long and sweet ; perhaps you may recover 
his strayed wits and fortune.** 

[Here is the only great omission I have 
made of the text, being seventeen verses 
of a repetition of what had immediately 
preceded and follows them.] 

Hie general Gudriz Gishwad entered 
warmly upon tlie business; and, present- 
ing himself boldly before the King, asked 
Kawos-kai, “what has Rostam done, that 
you have to-day driven the hero from 
Iran? Have you forgot what he did 
for you in Hamawaran, and how he dis- 
posed of the Mazindaran Demons, tliat 
you should order him to be impaled alive : 
for it ill becomes kings to be so cross and 
savage in their orders? Your recompense 
to Rostam was to treat him harshly : and 
no sovereign ever shewed a greater want 
of good sense. Kow he is departed, and 
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a mighty warrior has come among us, and 
champion, having the activity of a wolf, 
vrhom have you to oppo^e this hero in ^tlie 
field of battle, and involve him in the dust 
of war ? Of all the old and experienced 
warriors Gashdaham is the chief, and he 
has heard and seen much about him : he 
writes, ‘ let me never witness that day, 
when any of our cavaliers is doomed to 
meet him 1* Tliat man must have a weak 
understanding, who can offend such a war- 
rior as Rostam : discretion and good sense 
are die requisite qualifications for a king, 
for he can effect nothing by liaste and 
violence.** 

Now the King had listened to this speech 
of Gudriz, and knew be respected tlie 
imperial laws and forms, he became asha- 
med of w'hat be had after that manner 
uttered, and surprised at the weakness of 
his own intellect. He answered Gudriz, 
“ these expressions are w'orthy of you, for 
nothing is more becoming to the lips of a 
sage than good counsel ; it will now be- 
hove you to follow him, and use every 
argument for the benevolent purpose of 
emptying his bead of any recollection of 
my harshness, and pointing out to himself 
his better fortune : bring him back into 
my presence, that my gloomy existence 
maybe again brightened.” 

After getting up, and taking leave of 
tile King, Gfidriz turned his face towards 
the impetuous hero ; and attended by all 
the army cliiefs, he took the road leading 
after Rostam. Now they descried tlie 
elephant-bodied warrior on the highway, 
all the men of renown, with one voice, 
poured forth a blessing upon tlie hero, 
saying, ‘‘ may you live for ever, and may 
your soul be serene ! may the whole earth 
l>e laid prostrate at your feet, and may the 
margin of the throne ever be your seat ! 
You are well aware, that King Kawos has no 
brains, and that be is coarse in the asperity 
of his expressions ; that he is apt to say 
what he will afterwards regret, and ready 
to rectify what such indecorum has vio- 
lated ; should however their champion have 
been affronted by the sovereign, no blame 
could verily attach to tlie people of Iran, 
that he should abandon tlieir territory, and 
withdraw from tliem his auspicious coun- 
tenance ; as for the King, he is asliamed 
of the words he uttered, and gnaws the 
hand of penitence for his violence.” 

rhe able-bodied hero returned for an- 


swer, saying, “ 1 feel myself independent 
of Kawos-kai : my saddle is my throne, 
my casque my crown, my coat of mail the 
garment of my common wear, and my 
heart reconciled to death ; am I deserving 
of such unworthy expressions as the King 
in his vehemence made use of towards 
me? who delivered him from the bonds 
of captivity, and resto^d him to his crown 
and throne ; one time fighting the demons 
of M^indaran, and another time com- 
bating tlie King of Hainaw'aran ; for, on 
finding him thus enthralled by his foes, 
I released him from imprisonments and 
hardships : his head has no other know- 
ledge than that of rashness, brutality, and 
violence; my head is satisfied, and my 
heart content, and I stand in awe of no- 
body but a pure and holy Deity.** 

Now the mighty cliampion was satisfied 
wdth speaking, Gudriz thus addressed him, 
saying, “ the King and the resolute and 
high-minded cliiefs are viewing this sub- 
ject in a different light; and individuals 
of them are privately insinuating, that 
their illustrious hero is afraid of tliis 
Turk ; for ever since Gashdaham in tliat 
manner warned us, that all the land must 
soon be deserted by us ; now that Rostam 
dreads to meet him in combat, you and I 
can find it no place of safety : thus from 
the King’s violence at court, and this stran- 
ger’s violence in the field, we may judge 
what the tittle-tattle at court is.’* 

He repeated tliese details to Rostam, 
and the hero was astonished at hearing 
them. Rostam thus made answ^ to Gu- 
driz, saying, “ I have marched far and near 
over these domains ; and if I could charge 
my heart with having harboured fear, I 
would not let life and body remain united, 
but would forthwith tear tliem asunder : 
you know w hether I could fly from a field 
of battle, but the King’s precipitance might 
drive me from it.” It so appeared from 
this bis remark, that Rostam would wheel 
round and return to court. He suppres- 
sed his nice sense of honour ; and, having 
taken the road of going back, set out in 
high spirits towards his sovereign. 

"When descried from afar, the king stood 
up, and w'ith many apologies for his past 
conduct, observed, “ hastiness of temper 
is my innate nature, and what God has 
planted in us must thus grow and increase: 
from this recent instance of my wayward 
and perverse disposition, my heart got 

U 2 
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ccmtraeted as the moon in wane : other- coloured gannent Night, and stept forth 
•wiae fOix,ute the bulwark of my army and from his screened apartment, king Ka> 
people and the di^uiem of this my impe- woadirected Gev and Tos to make fast the 
rial jthrone. I pledge you daily in a bum- great drum on an elephant’s back : he 
per of wine, and remember you with af- Uirew open the door of his treasure, and 
Section morning and evening : my sove- offered subsistence money, and he levied 
reignty has its being in your dignity and troops and prepared a camp equipage ; 
state, and we are botli the direct descen- and, having mustered a hundred thousand 
donts of Jamshed : I exist in this world target-bearing cuirassiers, he rode hira- 
through your pomp and glory, and have self into camp : one detachment marched 
no kindred tie on any but you ; my sole along the skirts of the desert, the dust of 

wish in this life is to have you as my ally, whose horses* hoofs threw a gloom over 

for you are my refuge in every difficulty : the country ; the sky was an indigo blue, 

in this arduous occasion 1 was anxious for and the earth black as ebony, and the face 

your hurrying on, and my choler was ©f the plain shook from the rattling of the 
excited because you were so tardy; ever great drum. The army went on stage after 
since you left me in anger, O heroic Sir ! stage, and darkened with the gleam of 
I have been a penitent, and the dust of their arms the bright face of the sun : the 
repentance has stuck in my mouth.” sparkling of the tridents and lances through 

Rostam answered him, saying, “ the the dust seemed a fire blazing behind an 
universe is yours, and we are all your hum- azure screen: from the diversified crowd 
ble and devoted servants : I now present of banner spears, golden shields, and em- 
myselfto know your commands, for you are broidered tissue sandals, you might fancy 
the sovereign lord paramount, and I am an ebony-coloured cloud to have collected, 
your ^ ^subject : I am ready to proceed and that it was showering down sandara- 
wherever you may order me, and am the cha, or gum juniper ! throughout the globe 
lowly vassal of your crown and throne : there was no distinguishing day from night, 
thus am I sUnding a petitioner at your all you could say of it was, that they were 
gate, and am verily an object of scorn to not the pleiades or other celestial constel- 
the humble : were my life to endure for lations. After this fashion they marched 
ever, it would be wholly devoted to your till they reached the white citadel, and 
*®*^^^®* there was no distinguishing which was 

Kawos spoke, saying, “ O, warlike Sir! earth or which was rock along the land : 
may your soul ever be happy and serene ! there tlie pavilions and tents forlned a 
It were thus better that to-day we should camp of two miles, and the country around 
indulge in conviviality, and to-morrow ^vas covered with horses and elephants, 
take the field. ’ He gave orders to set Loud notice was given from the watch- 
forth a heart-exhilirating banquet, and tower, and Sohrab had wamingthatanarmy 
Aey took their seats on the borders of a was arrived ; upon hearing in this way the 
lake; there they laid out a royal entertain- alarm, he mounted a battlement and took 
ment, and made the pavilion cheerful as a view of this warlike array : he pointed 
the mansions of paradise ; he invited all out to Homan with his finger an encamp- 
hls chiefs, and in the gaiety of his heart ment that had no bounds ; on beholding 
ahowered pearls over their heads : from the tMs army from afar, Homan breathed 
harmony of stringed instruments and the short, and his heart was panic-struck ; the 
clangour of the trumpets, the lilies of war-delighted Sohrab spoke to him, say- 
their cheeks bloomed fair before the king : ** be of good cheer, and recall the co- 

tiil mdmght they were quaffing wine, lour of your cheeks afterwards the brave 
and joining in chorus w'ith the dance and youtli thus added, saying, “let any un- 
song , they continued drinking till the easy thought be wiped from your heart ; if 
world was involved in a mist, and the tbe sun and moon may after this manner 
hearts of tte stout^t warriors were con- continue favourable, you shall not find 
founded with intoxication : all were over- amidst this immense host any one warrior 
t^en witli the debauch, and returned to practised in arms, who will meet me in 
^ ir quarters when the night was well single combat : there seem many armed 
spent. • warlike-looking men, but I question 

ow t e sun had torn aside that pitch- if there is one of skill and reputation 
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among them. I shall now direct the im> 
penal throne of Afrasiyab to be erected, 
and make the whole plain seem a mighty 
ocean. Sohrab did not feel the least em- 
barrassment, but descended from the ram- 
part in high glee : he ordered them to 
bring him a goblet of sparkling wdne, and 
felt no uneasiness in bis mind at the ap- 
proaching contest: he got a banquet set 
forth, and sat down to regale with an as- 
sembly of resolute and loyal chiefs. After 
this they pitched the state pavilion on the 
platform in front of the citadel ; and no 
spot along the plains and mountains was 
left unoccupied with troops, tents, and 
camp equipage. 

Now the sun was departed from this 
world, and the gloom of night had thrown 
its mantle over tlie day, the heroic Ros- 
tam attended on the King with his loins 
girt up for war, and his heart full of re- 
venge, saying, O, sovereign Sir 1 I have 
an occasion for quitting this, witliout my 
sash and coronet (that is, in dishabille, as 
a spy) ; for I must know who this recent 
conqueror of the world is, who these 
mighty men are, and who tlieir chief is?” 
Kawos answered him, saying, “ this is 
your special concern, and let your soul be 
serene, and body vigorous and strong ! May 
you ever remain under the protection of 
Providence, and let your mind, opinions, 
and conventions be gratified.” 

The able-bodied hero dressed himself 
like a Turk, and made his way privately 
into the citadel ; he proceeded, and, on ap- 
proaching the castle, heard tlie uproar and 
revelry of the Turks : the brave-hearted 
warrior entered that strong hold like a 
male lion getting among a herd of ante- 
lopes ; he reviewed the chiefs one after 
another, and remarked that their cheeks 
bloomed fair as a rose from joy. [Turks 
are proverbial with Oriental writers for 
their fairness and beauty !] 

When Sohrab had resolved on levying 
war, and in his hurry of preparation, was 
pressed for time, his mother, Tahiminah, 
sent for Zindah-Razm; for on tlie occa- 
sion of a banquet slie had seen that cham- 
pion in person ; he was the son of tlie 
Prince of Samungan, and of consequence 
the maternal uncle of the illustrious Soh- 
rab. She spoke to him, saying, “ O, in- 
telligent champion ! I have sent for you 
to accompany tliis young man ; that on 
the renowned hero getting among the 


Irfihis, and on his coming in contact with 
the king of a brave-hearted people ; when 
the soldier shall be put to the push on die 
day of battle and revenge, you may point 
out to the chosen son his father.” 

Now Rostam saw Sohrab seated on his 
throne, with Zindah-razm placed on one hand 
by him, having the brave cavalier Homan 
on one side, and that lion of renown. Bar- 
man, on the other ; you might say the en- 
tire throne of Sohrab had the graceful form 
of a verdant cypress : his two arms were 
brawny as a camel’s thighs ; his chest was 
the chest of a lion, and his cheek the crim- 
son of blood : he was vigorous and ram- 
pant as a male lion, and had the combined 
action of a hundred young warriors : fifty 
bondsmen, with their arms across dieir 
breasts, stood on each side in attendance 
on this heart-exhilirating favourite of for- 
tune; all joining in chorus, and in chant- 
ing the praise of that stately form, his seal 
of office, and diadem. 

Rostam had taken a retired station, and 
was noticing from a distance the Turani 
warriors : on some necessary occasion Zin- 
dah was passing him on his way out of 
doors, and remarked a champion stately as 
a cypress : as he recollected none such in 
their own army, he roughly jostled and 
hastily questioned him : “ tell me,” he 
said to him, “ who you are ? Come to- 
wards the light and show us your face.” 
Tbe strong-bodied hero struck him such a 
violent blow with bis fist on the neck, that 
the soul departed from his body: there 
Zindah-razm became cold and stiff, and 
tlie day of feasting and fighting closed upon 
him. In that place he fell, and they did 
not find him return into the convivial 
meeting : some time liad tlius passed with 
Sohrab, and the lion Zindah-razm did not 
come near him. Sohrab was looking around 
him, curious where he might be, and why 
his station remained empty : a person come 
up who had found him fallen upside down, 
and tlie life departed from his body : they 
stated his case before Sohrab, and truly 
embittered his appetite for food and sleep : 
they went, and found him thrown contemp- 
tuously aside, and brought to rest as to 
fi»st or combat. Overwhelmed with af- 
fliction, they came back lamenting, and 
their hearts were dissolved in the anguish 
of pain : they told Sohrab that Zindah- 
razm’s time was come, and Ins concern 
widi war and conviviality at an end : an 
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report^ Scarab rose in haste, 
and'^'TCpair^ to Zindab-razm with the 
diifHng snn^e : attended by his 
servants, and with the minstrels and Hgbts, 
came and found him a dead corpse : 
h^was ^ceedingly shocked and astonished, 
and cafling on his brave and intrepid war- 
riors, he thus addressed them, saying, ** to- 
ni^xt we must not think of sleep, but em- 
plcy the whole of it in brightening our 
spear-points; for a wolf got among the 
dock, and finding the shepherd and liis 
dog in the fold, he seized one slieep from 
the brave-hearted warriors, and left him 
weltering in his blood ^vith scorn and con- 
tempt. If the Creator of the universe may 
befriend me, he will render the earth 
smooth as the shoe of my horse. 1 will 
cast loose the noose from the holster of my 
saddle, and revenge Zindah-razm upon tlie 
Irinis.** He came back and resumed his 
seat at the festive board, and called all the 
mighty chieftains around him: the lion 
Sohrab thus addressed them, saying, 

** O, intelligent and high-minded warriors, 
though I have lost Zindah-razm as the 
prop of my throne, it is not incumbent on 
U8 to relinquish good cheer and convi- 
viality.” 

Now that Rostam was on the other 
hand returning to his sovereign, he met 
In command of the night-guard in the 
Ir^i camp : when the champion found 
Rostam on the highway, he laid his Itand 
on his sword and drew it from the scab- 
bard; he made one loud shout like a fu- 
rious elephant, guarded his head with his 
shield, and held forth his hand ; for Ros- 
tam knew tbatGev commanded the patrol 
that mght in the Irani camp. Ci: leccg- 
nizing Rostam’s voice, the patrol smiled, 
and after that expressed his astonishment : 
he approached him on foot (from respect), 
^and addressed him, saying, “ O, revenge- 
wreaking chieftain ! where have you been 
wandering on foot through tlie darkness of 
night?” The able-bodied hero opened his 
lips in reply, and said to him, « liad he 
journeyed as far as Saturn, he would thus 
have acted like a hero, that was disturbed 
and vexed The select Gev saluted him 
vndi praise, saying, “ let me never see you 
without a horse, battle-axe, and accoutre- 
ments 1” 

Thence Rostam proceeded into the royal 
presence, and entered upon the subject of 
the Turks and their convivial meeting : 


of Sohr&b, his stately form and^ figure, fits 
arms and shoulders, his chest and lower 
members; that he never could have ex- 
pected such a person among the Turks, 
whose upright stature had the graceful 
motion of a cypress : such another is not 
to be met among the Iranis or Turanis ; it 
might suffice to say, that he is the cavalier 
Sam ! He moreover noticed that blow on 
Zindah-razm*s neck, which had ever after 
put a stop on his feasting or fighting. 
All this they discussed, and called for mu- 
sic and wine, and passed the remaining 
night in arranging the next day’s combat. 

Now the sun had raised his gold-bur- 
nished shield, and the dawn displayed her 
head in the celestial sphere ; Sohrab buc- 
kled on his coat of mail, and mounted his 
dapple-grey charger : in his arm he sup- 
ported a Hindi scymitar, and upon his head 
he wore an imperial crown : on his hol- 
sters he hung his multiplied noose, formed 
of fold over fold, having the rigid visage 
of war between them. He sallied forth, 
and made choice of a commanding height, 
where he could view the whole Irani 
camp ; he directed Hajir to walk on be- 
ibre, and said to him, an arrow should not 
deviate from a straight line ; its aim does 
not demand a crooked direction, for a ran- 
dom shot is less likely to wound its object : 
unless it is your wish to incur a loss, you 
will choose the path of rectitude in what- 
ever business you set about : let all your 
answers be direct to whatever I may ask 
you ; adopt not a crooked policy, nor tliink 
of deceiving me ; as it must be your wish 
to get from me a release, and to meet 
respect in every assembly, if you will tell 
the truth in all I ask, you may meet in 
return my favourable award ; swerve not 
in any shape from the righteous path, 
and be candid in answering w’hatever I 
may interrogate you with respect to the 
Iranis; and I shall assign you stores of 
wealtJi, and bestow upon you honorary 
dresses and presents ; but if after this 
fashion your policy take a crooked turn, 
your destination must in this case be a pri- 
son and dungeon.” Hajir answered him, 
saying, " whatever the King may ask me 
about the Irani army, I shall fairly tell 
him whatever I know of it ; for why should 
my answer take a crooked path? In this 
you must find me true and sincere, and 
not so conceited as to prefer a perverse 
course ; for in tliis way no road is prefer- 
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able to the direct one, nor can I fancy any 
worse than the crooked.** He told him, 
saying, “ I shall question yon much about 
their high-minded warriors, their king, 
and people ; of all the mighty men of 
that land, such as Tos, king Kawos and 
Gudriz ! the brave and heroic of the king- 
dom of Iran, such as Gashtaham and tlie 
famous Gev ; of Bahram and tl>e renown- 
ed Rostam ; whatever I may question you 
about each, you must sum up his charac- 
ter; and, if you desire to retain your 
head on its body, and preserve life in its 
place, you will give me the distinguisliing 
sign of every individual.** 

Sohrab questioning Hajir for some token 
of Rostaviy frntl his concealing it» 

An area, inclosed with screens of varie- 
gated brocade, having tyger-spotted tents 
pitched amidst it ; within this is a tur- 
quoise tlironeof an azure-coloured fashion, 
andhavingahundred formidable elephants, 
paraded in the interior front; with a stand, 
ard, emblazoned with a yellow sun : its 
field, or cover, a violet colour, and sur- 
mounted with a moon of gold ; all these 
situated in the very centre of the camp. 
“ Whose place is this, and which of the 
Irdni warriors occupies it ?” He answered 
him, saying, “ that is the Irani sovereign, 
who has elephants and lions picketed at 
the entrance of his pavilion.” 

Then he remarked to him, saying, on 
the right hand tliere is a host of cavalry, 
elephants, and camp equipage, and an 
area, inclosed w ith black, having a body 
of troops parading within it ; and w ithout, 
a vast shew of tents pitched all around, 
with elephants in front, and lions in the 
rear : a banner emblazoned w'ith the figure 
of an elephant, and near by troopers, with 
gold embroidered sandals, declare the 
name of this champion of the Iranis, and 
say where is his place or station?” He 
thus answered, saying, “ that must be 
Tos, tlie son of Nudar, whose standard is 
an emblazoned elephant ; he is a prince of 
the royal lineage, illustrious, an array-com- 
mander, and keen in his revenge ; the lion 
has not power to withstand his assault, and 
the mighty, from a dread, are ready to pay 
him tribute.’* 


He asked, saying, “ that crimson pavi- 
lion, with a great warlike array exhibited 
in front of it, having the figure of a lion 
emblazoned on a violet-coloured banner, 
and the field embroidered throughout with 
jewels, with an immense retinue stationed 
in its rear, all armed with speai^, and 
clothed in coats of mail : tell me what is 
this chief’s name, and do not, irom per- 
verseness, slander his reputation.” He 
thus answered, saying, “ that is the glory 
of the independents warriors, and the 
general-in-chief, Gudriz, the son of Gash- 
W'adigan r he is an army-leader, and cou- 
rageous in the field of revenge, and has 
eighty sons resembling elephants, and like 
lions. "Where is the elephant that W'ould 
dare to encounter him in battle; where the 
lion of the plain, or tyger of the moun- 
tain ?” 

He again spoke, saying, that green 
pavilion, having the Princes of Iran stand- 
ing in attendance before it, with a banner 
displayed over its canopy in front, and a 
dragon emblazoned on that violet-coloured 
banner : having a throne within, richly 
inlaid, and the Gawayaan standard (or the 
blacksmith’s apron) waving over it; on 
this is seated a champion, with the digm'ty, 
shoulders, and arms of the heroic ; before 
him stands a horse, or raklish, of a corre- 
sponding stature, with a noose hanging 
down to his feet, w hich, as occasionally 
heard to neigh, would seem, you might 
fancy, a loud surge of the ocean; many 
elephants stand before him, clotlied in the 
bargostowan, or a complete chat of defen- 
sive armour, and the hero from time to 
time utters a loud excitation. Through- 
out ail Iran there can be no such stately 
form, nor can any horse be found to com- 
pare witli his horse ; behold his banner, it 
is emblazoned with a dragon, and its staff 
has the surmount of a golden Hon. What 
is tixe name of this intrepid cavalier, wlio 
is every moment setting up the roar of a 
lion?” Then did Hajir reflet vritlun him- 
self, saying, “ if I divulge the sign of the 
elephant-bodied hero to this strong-minded 
and lion-like w’arrior, lie may destroy in 
Bostain the corner-stone of heroism ; it 
were accordingly better to conceal it, and 
erase his name from the roll of our proud 
and lofty chieftains.” He answered him, 
saying, “ he is a well wisher from China, 
who has joined our King as an ally.” He 
asked the candid Hajir for his name; when 
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he relied, ** I know not what they call 
him.’* Again, Sobr^ questioned him 
about his name, saying, let me only 
know bis China appellation ;** when l^jir 
thus spoke to him in answer, saying, O 
honoured Prince and lion-enthraller ! in 
those days, when he joined the King, I 
was stationed at this citadel: I conceive 
that this champion is that China>man ; or, 
at ^1 events, his arms and bearings are 
new to me.** 

The heart of Sohrab was sorely grieved, 
that he could in no place find a sign of 
S(Ktam. His mother had ^ven him a 
token of his father ; this he put to the test, 
but, on trial, it had not proved true. He 
sifting the name through the mouth 
of Hajir ; perhaps the mine of words might 
yield some heart-consolation, but fortune, 
as written on the forehead, is of another 
guess sort ; it is not to be made less than 
what WBS wdained, nor is it ever to be 
made more: when the destinies spread 
their wings, and descend from the spheres, 
they strike the most sagacious of us dumb 
and blind. 

He then asked, saying, << of chieftains 
having pavilions pitched along the plain, 
there stand troops of horse and of ele- 
phants, and the sound of the trumpet is 
heard amidst the crowd. One chieftain 
has a banner, with an emblazoned wolf 
upon its field, and its golden surmount is 
glittering above the clouds : having a throne 
erected amidst a pavilion, and bondsmen 
standing in ranks before it ; say, which of 
the IrMi chiefs is this, what is his station, 
and whence his lineage?” Thus he re- 
plied, saying, “ that is Gev, the son of 
Gudriz, whom his brother-champions call 
G€v N^v, or the heroic Gev; he is the 
superior and chief of the Gudriz line, and 
is held in the Irani camp in a twofold es- 
timation. He is the illustrious son-in-law 
of Rostam (having married Rostam’s 
daughter), and has few equals in the land 
of Iran.” 

He said to Sim, “ from the quarter of 
the resplendent and orient sun I observe 
one white pavilion, made of Rumi bro- 
cade, with above a thousand cavaliers pa- 
raded in ranks before it, the general on 
foot, and the spearsmen extended in a 
body beyond all bounds; appending to 
that brocade is a splendid hanging, with a 
body-guard drawn up in rank and file be- 
fore it : the general is himself seated on 


an ivory throne, with a state chair of ^ny 
upon it. Of men of renown, what is this 
chieCs namej and, among chiefs, is this 
general esteemed for his lineage?’* He 
answered him, saying, call him Fariborz, 
for he is the diadem of heroes, and the son 
of a king, or of King Kkwos.** Sohrab 
asked him, saying, “ is this proper for one 
who wears a crown, and is the son of a 
king, that the chiefs should from every 
quarter approach a world-governing sove- 
reign, with their coronets on their heads ?” 

He asked, “ of that yellow pavilion, 
over which is waving a splendid banner, 
encircled with red, yellow, and violet, and 
having diverse flags displayed around it ; 
that behind it emblazoned with a wild boar 
in an extensive field, and having the sur- 
mount of a silver moon. Among the proud 
and lofty, say, what do they call him, and 
what token beside have you of this chief?” 
He thus replied, saying, “ his name is 
Garaz, or a w ild boar, who will not flinch 
a step from the encounter of lions ; con- 
sider him as intelligent and prudent, and 
of the lineage of Gev, and one that will 
not complain on the hardest blows.” 

He was'inquisitive with him for some 
sign of a father, but he would divulge 
none, for that truth he managed to conc^ 
from him. What can you counterfeit or 
do with a world, that it has not itself done ; 
the sovereign of the world (*. e.' Sohrab) 
has come to his end in this concern ; his 
fortune had for a time taken another soit 
of turn, but it behoves us to conform with 
wlmtever may happen ; if you fix your 
heart upon this borrowed abode, or this 
world, you must experience all manner of 
bitterness, vexation, and trouble from it. 

Again he questioned him about that il- 
lustrious hero, and of him whom he was 
so desirous of seeing ; of that green pavi- 
lion, and of that stately horse, and of that 
warrior, and of that multiplied noose. 
Then did the chief Hajir answer him, say- 
ing, « it were wrong for me to hide any 
thing from you ; if I am at a loss for that 
China personage’s name, it is because I 
do not know him.” Sohrab said, “ this is 
not just, that you should take no notice of 
Rostam ; a person, who is the hero of the 
universe, cannot remain unknown in a 
camp. You admitted, that he is the chief 
of the army, and the guardian of every 
province and climate ; in whatever coun- 
try where Kawos may march his tro<^ 5 , 
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with his formidable elephants, his crown 
and throne, he will require such an uni- 
versal hero as their guide, so long as the 
din of arms shall thunder over tlie land.’* 
Ilajir replied, “ verily it roust Irave come 
to pass, that the lion-enthralling hero has 
at present inarched upon Zabulistan, for 
it is the season of carrying on the war in 
Gulistan.” Solirab said to him, “ do you 
give this as your own opinion, that the 
King shall take the field in person, and that 
the hero of the universe sliall prefer in- 
dulging in idleness? for old and young 
must treat such a supposition with scorn ! 
From this day I shall make a compact be- 
tween you and me, for I am a man of few 
words : if you will point out this hero to 
me, you sliall meet honour in every assem- 
bly ; I will lay open concealed treasures, 
and make you independent of the w orld ; 
otherwise, should you keep this secret from 
me, and conceal what ought to be divulg- 
ed, your body cannot be well affected to 
its head. Now you may meditate by wliich 
of tliese opinions you can abide. Do you 
not remark wliat the holy seer said to the 
king, wdien he drew forth the secret from 
its concealment. So long as the speech is 
unspoken, it is like a diamond, which lies 
rougli or untouched within its native rock ; 
but, let it once be released from its mine 
and prison, and it becomes precious in 
value, and sparkling as the brilliant sun.’* 
Hajir tlius answered him, saying, “ wlien 
a king has done with meaty and negocia- 
tion, he will select from the world a person 
so disposed for W'ar, as can tear out the 
being of a formidable elephant. Were you 
to witness yourself the crest of Rostam, 
such dignity, command of countenance, 
and ample w idth of shoulders, you would 
be convinced tliat neitlier demon, lion, nor 
dragon, could escape him ; with a blow of 
hLs anvil-splitting battle-axe be could dash 
out the brains of 200 warriors ; his head 
must whirl amidst the dust of the sky, who 
can dare encounter Rostam in battle? 
the elephant cannot withstand him in fight 
by land ; nor the Nile, in its rapid stream, 
overtake the dust of his war-courser’s feet ; 
his body has the strength of a hundred 
powerful men, and his head stands erect 
like the lofty tree. When, on the day of 
battle, his fury gets inflamed, what is an 
elephant, a lion, or a hero, opposed to 
him in combat ? Were it a rocky moun- 
tain that were pitted against him, I should 
Jsiafic Journ. — No. 74. 


not desire to see it brought to meet him 
on the plain. With princes, all over the 
world, the w^ar-skill of Rostam is univer- 
sally admitted ; were he to flourish in his 
hand a Hindi scimitar, you might not be 
competent to encounter hhn in combat. 
Have you not in this w’orld met warriors, 
who were armed with heavy maces ; such 
as Afrasiyab, that mighty chief of China, 
with ail the renowned champions of Tu- 
ran? the elephant-bodied Rostam would 
shower down fire, with the sword of ven- 
geance, upon that united body.** 

Sohrab said to him, those gloomy- 
minded and select independent warriors, 
Gfidriz, and the Gashwadigans, which, as 
well as you, we should esteem as his sons, 
have all such vigour, skill, and virtue. 
Where have you witnessed such w’arlike 
cliampions, you who have not heard the 
uproar of a cavalry assault? that you 
sliould recapitulate so much of Rostam’s 
prowess, and be thus every moment 
launching forth in his praise ! Were I to 
encounter him, then you might call to 
mind how an ocean rages, when chafed 
with the wind ; such a fear is excited by 
your fire, as if a still w'ater had gone a 
trembling. Fire does not thus blaze into 
a point, when the green-mantled pool is 
set a moving j the head of gloomy night 
takes its pillow of repose, when the sun 
brandishes the sword of lus ardour and 
brilliance.” 

Now the hero Sohrab held forth in this 
vein, Hajir, being much dejected, w^as 
counting upon every minute ; hampered 
as he felt, he reflected within himself, and 
said, “ were I to give a token of the lion- 
entliralling Rostam to this strong-wrested 
Turk, having such a powerful and im- 
perial state, he might root out all that war- 
like spirit of the army, and overthrow that 
elephant-bodied bulwark . and w'ith this 
strength, this arm, and these shoulders, 
Rostam might fall a victim into his 
clutches. No w^ar-coveting individual of 
our w arriors beside is capable of faring 
him in single combat ; and if none of the 
Iranis are fit for revenge, he may seize the 
very throne of king Kawos.** The holy 
seer has so expressed himself, saying, “it 
were better to perish with a reputation, 
than to live for our foes’ gratification : 
should I fall a victim at his hands, neither 
is our fortune so gloomy, nor is the stream 
of our noble blood so entirely choked up : 
VoL. XIII. s 
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like me, the venerable Gudriz has seventy- 
m other sons, intrepid as lions ; such as 
the world-conquering and army-over- 
throwing Got, who is every where a host 
within himself: such as the illustrious 
Bahr^ and Rah^n, and that Uon-over- 
thrower the war-making Sliidosh ; and 
such as Gudriz*s other seventy chosen 
scms, all of them men of fame and repu- 
tation. After my death they will remem- 
ber me with kindness, and exact life-taking 
revenge on my foe; nor can it be other- 
wise with my body in Iran : tlius I recol- 
lect of the holy seer, when my body (after 
buried) shall put forth its head like a cy- 
press shoot from the earth, were it cour- 
teous and decent, if the tadrav bird might 
not scent my fresh verdure.** 

He said aloud to Sohrab, why so an- 
gry, and wherefore do you question me so 
much and closely about Rostam ? what oc- 
is there to show ail this spite and ill- 
will, and why expect of me things that are 
impossible ? as I can have no knowledge 
of that, do you mean by such a^ subter- 
fuge to cut off my head ? there can be no 
pretext for shedding ray blood : what need 
is there now for you to use chicane? you 
have not the power of ill-treating the ele- 
phant-bodied Rostam, for he is not Ukely 
to fall so easily into your hands : must it 
not behove you to meet him in single com- 
bat, and will he not sUr up with you the 
dust of the field?” 

ARer listening to these harsh remarks, 
the high-minded chief soon showed his 
back : he turned away his face, and utter- 
ed not a word, but was confounded by 
those ambiguous expressions : drawing 
himself stately up, he slightly smit him 
with the back of his hand, aud, pushing 
him away with scorn, withdrew to his seat : 
there he long pondered with himself the 
various means of carrying on the war : 
and having girt up the loins of revenge, 
he placed a golden coronet upon liis 
princely head. 

REMARKS. 

Another blunder of the European Cri- 
tics, when they meddle with an Oriental 
subject, is that of making Firdosi not only 
the he^, but the first Epic poet in the 
Persian language ; but his tutor and mas- 
ter, Asadi, wrote the Garshasp-namah, 
Ansari the Sohrab-namah, and others had 
written Epics previous to them : they 
might have been more correct, had they 


been content with saying, it was tlie earliest 
I’ersian Epic poem that had been handed 
down to us. At the conclusion of this 
verbal translation, I mean to put this 
Epic of Sohrab to the ordeal of our Euro- 
pean laws of criticism, when I have little 
doubt of satisfying the learned publick, 
that within its short but comprehensive 
bounds, it is as perfect, and contains as 
much sublimity and grandeur, pathos and 
tenderness, related in as elegant and ner- 
vous language, and with as consummate a 
skill in harmony, and adorned with as fine 
sentiments and correct figures of speech, 
as any heroic poem of ancient and modern 
Europe ; and that its author, Firdosi, who 
in this resembles ( Sir William Jones says, 
equals) Homer, also is besides him the 
only original Epic writer : for as the poets 
of Eurt>pe have all servilely copied Homer, 
so most of those of the East have copied 
him, and are little else than his echo. Fir- 
ddsi particularly excels in his descriptions, 
such as the pictures of battles, encounters of 
his heroes in single combat, the dawning 
of the day on which some one of those feats 
hapj>ens, the splendour of his palaces and 
encampments, the martial array of his 
armies, and the conviviality of his feasts, 
many graceful examples of which occur in 
the poem of Sohrab : but for the present 
I shall content myself with simply no- 
ticing the above curious and rich detail of 
coloured and shaded figures, for tliey must 
not be confounded with plain symbols, as 
emblazoned on the standards of the dif- 
ferent Ir^i chiefs, and other ensigns of 
distinction, which I consider as tlie real 
origin of heraldry and armorial bearings ; 
and as curious to our European Antiqua- 
rian and Historian. 

Homer’s and Virgirs heroes had divers 
figures on their shields, for the better dis- 
tinction of their persons, Xenophon men- 
tions a golden eagle, borne on a buckler, 
os the royal banner of the Medes ; and the 
frequent notices by other Greek historians 
of the devices used by Arsaces, Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Xerxes, Darius, &c., have in- 
clined many justly to believe, that armo- 
rial bearings were coeval with the esta- 
blishment of monarchy among the Medes 
and Persians ; and, in imitation of what he 
saw at Persepolis, Alexander the Great 
granted his most distinguished captains 
certain badges to be borne in their ensigns, 
and prchibited any others from using them ; 
for it is probable that his generals had be- 
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gun to ^opt such, before he established 
this order of knighthood. 

The Roman standard being a simple 
spear, or pole, surmounted with an eagle, 
and having thus no field for their displays 
armorial bearings fell into disuse, and 
were not revived in Europe till after the 
dark ages, and then again direct from the 
east The two chief channels for heraklry, 
gothic buildings, &c., were that of tlie 
seventh and eight centuries into Spain 
through Barl)ary, and that of the eleventh 
and twelfth of Syria and Constantinople 
during the crusades ; but a tliird, and more 
complete and earlier one than either of the 
other two, was that of those Goths and 
Vandals themselves, who overthrew the 
Roman empire, and entered Europe by 
the north, when our English ancestors, the 
Saxons, adopted the horse as their heraldic 
distinction, and which is still l>orne by 
George the Fourth, as King of Hanover. 
Camden and Spelman, our best English 
authorities, insist that armorial bearings 
were not establislied in Europe sooner 
than the latter end of the eleventli cen- 
tury ; yet a record of the establishment of 
heraldry in our own island, and perhaps 
the oldest existing instance in Europe, is 
that of the Scottish historian Hector Boe- 
tius, who informs us that Keneth, King 
of the Scots, granted to the Hays of Errol 
their present armorial bearing, a plough 
and yoke, in consequence of the bravefy of 
a peasant ancestor of that family ; he having 
at the battle of Loncart, A. D., 985, only 
armed with these two implements of hus- 
bandry, and by taking his stand with his 
two sons in a narrow pass, checked and 
kept at bay an army of Danish invaders, 
while in pursuit of his discomfited ad- 
fanced guard, till the King could rally his 
panic-struck army, and bring it up to vic- 
tory.** But though such instances occur 
of its earlier and less perfect notice, pre- 
ceding as tills one does the crusades, yet 
heraldry, like other human inventions, 
was likely to have been gradually intro- 
duced and established; and after many 
such rude attempts, at last methodized, 
per^cted, and fixt in its present refined 


state in Europe by the crusades and 
tournaments ; whereas in the east, allow- 
ing it to be no older than the time of 
Firdosi, this nearly coincides wkh the 
Scottish battle of Loncart, or the oldest 
authentic instance of its use in Europe : 
but there can be little dpubt of its being 
as autient as the days of Kai-Kawos, Ros- 
tam, and Sohrab : and what might have 
induced Sohrab to believe Hajlr’s surmise 
of Rostam’s being a China general, the 
ensign of the dragon, or griflln, which he 
used, is the present arms of tlie Emperor 
of China, and has been from time imme- 
morial ; and is at this day seen emblazoned 
upon every article about the imperial court 
of Pekin* Mohammedan coins not ad- 
mitting of any picture or emblem, have in 
common only the date of the reigning 
king’s reign on one side, and the Islam 
creed of “ There is no God, but God, and 
Mahommed is the prophet of God, on tlie 
other ; but in the corner of some gold and 
silver coins of Asham, a province lying be- 
tween Bengal and China, and possibly 
once dependent on tlie latter, which I pre- 
sented to Sir Joseph Banks in 1798, the 
figure of this dragon is superadded to this 
usual Persian inscription ; and in talking 
over this curious subject some days ago 
with my esteemed friend, John Neave, Esq., 
who was for some years supreme judge 
and jiolitical agent at Benares, he put me 
in mind of the seal and crest of the Be- 
nares Rajah being a fish ; and T could then 
recollect tliat the mohur and rupee struck 
at Benares has each a fish thus etched 
upon it ; so that this is also a Hindoo usage. 

This scene opens with one of FirdosFs 
beautiful, but simple descriptions of the 
dawning day, and of Sohrab buckling on 
his armour ; and having a Hindi scymitar 
in his hand, and an imperial crown on his 
head, mounted on his war-charger, and 
accompanied by Hajir, he selects a com- 
manding height, where he can fully re^ 
view and comment on the Irani camp, and 
leisurely question his companion about all 
their high-minded warriors, the King and 
people hoping to find his father, Rostam, 
one of them. 
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' The Vamand or noose, so com- 


mon and necessary a piece of offensive 
armour with an ancient Persian warrior, 
hM as unpleasant a sound wth us as the 

kaman or bow and bow-string, so 
necessary to an ancient English archer, 
would have at Constantinople ; both re- 
spectively conveying ideas of the imple- 
ments of a public executioner : according- 
ly, as one of those words which occurs in 
the accoutring of every Persian warrior, it 
uniformly puts me at loss, how to give a 
corresponding dignity to it. Also, I am 
often puzzled in translating some of the 
epithets ; two instances of which occur 
within three verses of each other, where 
Hajir resolves, at tlie risque of his life, to 
suppress any information of Rostam to 
Sohrab, whom he calls J j : now 

the student, by referring to Dr. Wilkins' 
Persian Dictionary, would translate this 
compound word good or bcnevolenty tlie 
direct opposite of what is meant j for it 
really signifies hard-hearted or strong- 
mindedj l* having also the adverbial 
signification of much, very many : as, for 
example, the very common epithet in Kin-; 


[Feb. 

difficulties I encountered by volunteering 
in this first att^npt of a real verrion of 
Firdosi, and how much tlie student is still 
in want of a Dictionary of the real and 
pure Persian language to follow me ; and 
with that I engage soon, if I meet with 
candour and liberality, to supply him. 
Besides tliis description of their ban- 
ners, this review has been considered as so 
interesting, that poets, of widely distant 
times and climes, have indulged in trans- 
cribing it : and here agmn Firdosi and 
Homer are original, and perhaps Shake- 
speare, for he winds up the second scene of 
act first of his Troilus and Cressida with a 
review of the Trojan chiefs, ceitainly not 
copied from tlie Iliad, which he could not 
read in the original ; and I question if he 
could have seen an English translation of 
it ; for tlie story of this play he took from 
the Troy Poke of Lydgate, who again 
had it through Guido of Columpna, from 
Dicty s Cretonsis and Dare’s Phrj'gius ; 
and if he really knew the Iliad, meant it 
as a burlesque. In the Iliad III. 167, 
Helen is introduced on tlie walls of Troy, 
pointing out to old Priam the names and 
characters of the cliief Grecian leaders:— 
Onj oJ env Axato^ av«p hvg ts fiiyixi 


dustanl c* very hard, &c, 

and in this same sense that quarto edition 
of Richardson’s Persiafl Dictionary is thus 
• -secondly, Hajir has himself 
the epithet of which Doctor Wilkins 

again translates “ happy, fortunate,” and 
adds, as the Editor of Richardson, “ beau- 
tiful j” whereas a man tliat had just been 
threatened by tlie furious Sohrab with 
having his head cut off if he did that 
which he had resolved on doing, namely, 
his suppressing ail knowledge of Rostam, 
was any thing rather than happy, fortunate, 
or beautiful ; but he was opeii-minded, sin- 


■e, and candid, quasi which is 


the radical signification of this word, and 
which is implied by his declaration of 
running all risks in retaining his secret. 
And when I assure the reader, tiiat in 
Firdosi and all tlie ancient Persian clas- 
sics, such examples occur in every other 
verse of the purest Persian words, w'hicli 


it were a vain task to seek the meaning of 
from Dr. W. s book, he may judge what 


TBf &c., which Pope translates 

But lift ihlne eyes, and say what Greek la he 
(Par as from hence these aged orbs can see), 
Around whose brow such martial graces shine. 

So tall, so awful, and almost divine ! 

** The King of kings, Atridesyou survey 
Great in the war, and great in arts of sway.” 
This said, once more be viewed the warrior-train, 
Whai’s he whose arms lie scattered on the 
plain 

Then Helen thus ; ** whom vour discerning eyes 
Have singled out, is fthacus the wise : 

A barren island boasts hisgloiious birth. 

His form for wisdom fills the spacious earth. 

See, bold Idomcnous* superior towers, 

Amidst yond circle of the Cretan powers, 

Great as a God ! &c.” 

Among other great European poets, 
Statius in his Vlltli, and Tasso in his 
Hid, stanza 61, have been induced, by 
what Pope calls this masterpiece of conduct 
in Homer, to imitate so beautiful an episode; 
and by this means acquaint their readers 
with the figure and qualifications of each 
hero in a like lively and agreeable ma/fner. 
Tet to all of them, in some measure, ap- 
plies what Scaliger asks of Homer: — 
“ How happens it that Priam, after a nine 
years siege, should be unacquainted with 
the laces of the Grecian leaders ?” Were 
any so prejudiced to the originality of our 
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authors, as to believe that Firdosi had seen 
and imitated a European authority, Eu- 
ripides, in that capital scene of his Phoe- 
nissae, from the 1 20th to the 200th line 
comes the nearest ; where the old man, 
standing with Antigone on the walls of 
Tliebes, markedly notices the divers fi- 
gures, habits, armour and qualifications of 
each different warrior, as he passes in re- 
view in the camp beneath them ; but like 
most of Euripides’s plays, this episode 
only interests by the introduction of its 
foreign incidents ; for this contemplation 
of Antigone, of an invading army, has 
otherwise no immediate connection with 
the theatrical action of the piece : whereas 
this equally picturesque representation of 
Hajir, pointing out the Irani warriors to 
Sohrab, is natural and unforced, inas- 
much as a son, in having determined to 
challenge the field, is anxious to avoid the 
sin and as he says, of encounter-- 

mg, and jmssihfy slaying, his own fattier ; 
and the art used to deceive him, the in- 
terest and simplicity of the whole narra- 
tive, and the marked and lamentable ca- 
tastrophe, I will pit against any other he- 
roic incident. Wlien Euripides makes 
Antigone inquire, which among the war- 
riors is her brother Poljmices, the trage- 
dian affords a striking example of delicacy 
and tenderness, as far as respects tliia ex- 
traneous incident ; whereas on his part 
Sohrab is chiefly fearful of being too par- 


ticular, and quietly listens to an heraldic 
detail of King Kawos, Tos, and Gudriz, 
till the gorgeous and circumstantial display 
of the occupant of die green pavilion must 
have struck Sohrab, and made Kajir re- 
flect, that if he blabbed a sign of the 
elepliant-bodied Rostam to this strong- 
minded and fierce Sohrab, he might in him 
withdraw the keystone of Irani heroism. 
Accordingly, cancelling his name in the 
roll of their present warriors, he calls liim 
an ally from China ; but having joined 
tlieir army, since he left it, he did not 
know his name ; and in order to divert his 
attention, proceeds, in detail, of Gev, Fa- 
ribarz, and Gar^ ; when getting impa- 
tient, Sohrab throws off his reserve, and asks 
after Rostam by name* But Hajir’s cau- 
tion on his part increasing in proportion 
to the other’s anxiety, he first artfully tries, 
and really does excite Sohrab’s jealousy, 
by extolling Rostam’s prowess, and at last 
resolves on forfeiting his own life, rather 
than be forced to divulge his secret. Be- 
fore he quits the eminence Sohr^ again 
threatens Hajir, lest the secret of Rostam’s 
presence with the anny, which he might 
thus hide from him for a time, might be 
hereafter divulged ; and on this occasion 
used one of those appropriate figures of 
speech, so common with Firdosi; and 
which every scholar must admire as a per- 
fect and most elegant simile ; thus — 






** So long as a speech or secret is un- 
spoken, it is like a diamond, which will 
lie rough and untouched within its native 
rock ; hut let it once be released from its 
mine and prison, and it shall become pre- 
cious in value, and sparkling as the bril- 
liant sun.” 

Hajir is now provoked to desperation, 
and really harsh and insulting in his an- 


swers ; vrhen Sofirab in a dignified man- 
ner pushes him aside, and retires for a 
while to ponder by himself upon the en- 
suing contest ; and, fortified with youthful 
confidence, soon reappears in high glee 
aiul complete etjuipment. 

I am, &c. 

Dec. 15, 1821. Gejlchix. 


Erratum in the Persian Anthology of last Month* 

In page 34, line 9, read : “ tiie ordo of which is \j in order that he 

may put his foot forward or extricate himself^^ business i i 

with safety manner of exertion." 
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Dk. GILCHRIST’S EXPOSTULATIONS WITH THE EDITOR. 


To the Editor of 

Sib: — ^In common justice to me, I 
now call upon you, as the conductor of 
an impartial and valuable Register, to 
explain why or how an anonymous at- 
tack was again inserted in the January 
number, on my System of Tuition,while, 
as a correspondent, I never conceal 
my real signature in such discusssions- 
This offence occurred after a very se- 
rious expostulation with some of the 
proprietors of your publication res- 
pecting A. U.’s ungenerous remarks, 
that appeared in the preceding month 
of November, followed by that iden- 
tical, nameless assassin’s blows at me 
with an X, from the self-same masked 
writer’s hands, whom I shall yet have 
the satisfaction of exposing in all his 
native deformity of head and heart, 
but by some other means than any 
periodical work, which is guided by 
those unjustifiable principles you have 
recently evinced towards myself, in 
some respects. Without intending to 
impute improper motives to you per- 
sonally, on this occasion, may I ask, as 
a point of honour and honesty between 
man and man, whether or not my com- 
munications are ever prematiu-ely sub- 
mitted to the perusal of my oppo- 
nents in transitu, at the printing-office 
or elsewhere, and previous to their 
final insertion in the Register ? 

Some circumstances, as well as sur- 
mises on this head, of late, have ren- 
dered me rather suspicious ; and let me 
candidly confess, that I shall probably 
continue so, until you favour me with 
your simple assertion, or bare word as 
a gentleman, that no such unfair deal- 
ings, to the best of your knowledge or 
belief, have ever taken place in° the 
pending contest, where I have appear- 
ed from the first beneath a well known 
standard, while my antagonists are still 
illiberally permitted to assail or bray 
at me under false colours, in the 
equivocal capacity of beasts of burden 
and tools of sanguinary executioners. 


the Asiatic Journal. 

Being really ashamed of the volu- 
minous intrusion of my insignificant 
concerns upon many of your readers, 
who must feel quite disgusted by this 
time with all such controversial themes, 
I shall not solicit much room in your 
columns at present, in the hope that 
the little still required will be cheer- 
fully granted, either as an act of 
equity or grace, to one of the oldest 
and most cordial well-wishers of the 
Asiatic Journal. 

My lecture-room rent, and the con- 
tingent charges inseparable from every 
thing of this kind, all gratuitously 
furnished by the Company to the le- 
gitimate Professors, and which for 
three years have been defra 3 -ed entirely 
out of my own pocket, I, as a volun- 
teer performer of useful duties, was na- 
turally enough led to expect along with 
some prospective, if not retrospective 
remuneration from my Hon.Masters, at 
the expiration of my triennial and pro- 
bationary servitude. Little did I dream 
that the small annual sum of £150 for 
those purposes would be thrown, in 
the manner it has been done, as a bone 
of contention, into the General Court 
of Proprietors; where a spirit of hos- 
tility has been displayed against me by 
certain most honourable Personages, 
which can be equalled only in the 
noble stand made there, on my behalf, 
by many individuals of the highest 
character for talents, integrity and 
benevolence ; but all their disinterest- 
ed efforts did me ultimately no essen- 
tial service, in the estimation of my 
enemies, whatever the result may yet 
be in that of the British Indian public. 
Thank God, the whole adverse host 
has now become visible, and tangible 
of course, though I must grant that 
my position is somewhat perilous, 
having single-handed to contend with 
the heavy metal of a Civil College in 
front, a formidable battery of the Mi- 
litary Academy in rear, a conclave of 
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great guns on one flank, and a non- 
descript bomb or mortar redoubt on 
the other: while my only point cCap- 
pui is some British unfettered press ; 
and in this emergency it shall be my 
dernier resort, whence I shall rebutt 
those who have unfairly made a butt 
of me, whenever my whole maga- 
zine of ammunition can be duly pre- 
pared for such a defence as shall se- 
cure the victory, in some shape or 
other, for truth at last. In the in- 
terim, I shall indulge in that placid 
smile, which conscious strength from 
a good cause will always inspire, and 
continue to treat every injurious in- 
sinuation about my conduct with in- 
efiable contempt ; and if I do not, by 
the aid of indisputable documents and 
logic conjoined, demonstrate, in due 
season, that the extraordinary ema- 
nations of uncommon minds in the 
vaunted Collegiate Report, and its lu- 
minous Appendix signed X, form a tis- 
sue of glaring inconsistencies, miscon- 
ceptions, misrepresentations, tergiver- 
sations, sophistry, malignity, ostenta- 
tious pedantry, and ingratitude, unri- 
valled in the annals of literary warfare, 
let me by all means be consigned to 
everlasting contempt and disgrace. I 
can produce unimpeachable evidence 
that so far from the BengalGovernment 
having supported me while employed in 
a meritorious department of their ser- 
vice, my whole fortune was spent upon 
the three large volumes of Hindoos- 
tanee Philology, to the tune of Eight 
Thousand Pounds ; and had not a 
magnanimousGovernor-General, in the 
person of Marquis Wellesley, then, 
most opportunely for me, reached In- 
dia, I must very soon have rotted in 
the Calcutta jail, and would thus have 
reaped, prematurely, a truly glorious 
and peaceful reward for all my toils. 

The celebrated Samuel Johnson 
never relinquished the fair prospect, 
by his profession, of a forty or sixty 
thousand pound fortune, besides a five 
hundred pound pension, pro bono pub- 
lico, as I have done : his case, there- 
fore, bears no more analogy to niiue. 


than my philological deserts can com- 
pare with the pre-eminent merits of 
such a gjant in literature ; admitting, 
nevertheless, that our relative situa- 
tions were as parallel as an honoura- 
ble veteran commander attempted to 
make them, vrill a just and honest man 
ever deliberately allege, that because 
the British Government treated poor 
Johnson, half a century ago, very scur- 
vilp, the Anglo-Indian Sovereigns are 
thereby vindicated at present, in sub- 
jecting their own local lexicographer, 
not only to comparative, deteriorated 
allowances, but also to injury and in- 
sult, in a place too where he could not 
be present in person to defend hisself, 
when so unexpectedly assailed by of- 
ficial superiors. Gratitude to my Hon. 
Masters has already made me their 
faithful servant, but even this laudable 
sentiment never can transform a man 
of my stamp to a silent, submissive, 
sneaking slave, knowing as I do, that 
the feeble worm instinctively turns 
on the oppressive foot, though I am 
neither a snake in the grass nor a dog 
in the manger, as I shall yet prove ; 
some wiseacres from the east long 
to have been in their vile, persever- 
ing machinations against my property, 
honest fame, and successful system of 
Hindoostanee tuition. Upon this last 
alone my works and good name are 
founded so firmly, that the present low- 
ering howl of calumny, the blast of envy, 
and the storms of power will assault 
them in vain, whenever the under- 
hand trick of changing the actual or- 
thography of original documents from 
India, shall duly expose certain learned 
competitors to public reprobation and 
scorn for their iniquity and ingratitude 
to me in this instance only. 

I shall close this intermediate pre- 
cursor of my intended copious Narra- 
tive of Facts, Services, Claims, Mono- 
polies, &c. connected with the India- 
House, Oriental Colleges, and Insti- 
tutions of Hindoostan and England 
from their foundation, in a legal ca- 
veat about ray literary property. This 
stock in trade of mine, the Visitor 
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Dr. Willuns, and Professor Stewart’s 
random assertions ex cathedra, have 
placed pro tempore, in great jeopardy, 
if they have not already been the un- 
conscious instruments of a piratical 
visitation on me, by reprinting for the 
use of the College certmn Hindoo- 
stanee works, published by me, entirely 
at my own expense, though composed 
by learned natives under my immediate 
superintendence at Calcutta. A single 
glance at page 1 1 of my succinct Nar- 
rative, independent of several vouchers 
in' my possession, will probably yet 
shed suf&cient light on this extraordi- 
nary topic to make my adversaries 
pause before they ruthlessly deprive 
me of all my rights as an author, es- 
pecially when they read the following 
extract from the Narrative : “ As my' 
mere printing charges incurred and 
disbursed in the past year, 1803, 
amount to 23,803 rupees and upwards, 
I cannot estimate my loss by' the 
unavoidable precipitancy of the pre- 
sent step much short of the above 
sum ; but which another year’s resi- 
dence here would have enabled me 
fully to put in a train of realization.” 

Convinced, Mr. Editor, that you 
can have no desire to exclude this 
curtailed letter, upon a business so 


complicated and diffiise, to which my 
real signature is affixed, I shall flatter 
myself with the hope, that it will 
reach you time enough for the Febru- 
ary Journal, and I remain. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

John B. Gilchrist. 
\S, Arlington Street, 
m Jan. 1822. 

*#* We cannot exactly comprehend 
why the Learned Doctor should be 
so exceedingly angry with us, simply 
for admitting into our pages a contro- 
versy which he has himself provoked. 
If Dr. Gilchrist is an advocate for a 
free press, he must allow, in common 
candour, that his System of Tuition 
is a subject as open to criticism as any 
other : and what, we may ask him, 
are more common than anonymous 
strictures ? But, since it aijpears that 
the discussion cannot be maintained 
without such an unwarrantable degree 
of heat as is manifested in the fore- 
going letter, it must here terminate. 

In regard to the charge which Dr. 
Gilchrist has brought against us, of 
granting to his opponents the perusal 
of his communications previously to 
their puhlication in the Journal, we can 
positively assure him that his suspi- 
cions are altogether unfounded. — Ed. 


SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LURKACOLES. 


The Lurkacoles are said to have pos> 
sessed their present country for about a 
century, during which time, as their mini’ 
bers have increased, tiiey have been en- 
croaching on their neighbours, and have 
extended their system of depredation with 
their territories. The exact place from 
whence they came is not known ; but 
they are considered to be a wandering 
tnbe from the Westward. Tlie religion 
that they profess is not ascertained, but 
th^ have no Mahommedan or Hindoo 
scruples with regard to food, as they say 
that they are of the same cast with (Saheb 
log) the English, and eat every thing ex- 
cept elephants, horses, dogs, and cats. 
Their territories, a )'art of Singhboom, 
abound with villages, some of Uiem laigc ; 


tlie house*: of which are entirely built of 
wood, and kept very neat and clean. 
They possess cattle, sheep, goats, pigS 
and poultry in great abundance, and their 
fields display the fruits of considerable 
skill and industry in agriculture. The 
country is a fine valley between two ranges 
of hills, and is watered by the rivers Roro 
and Kurkye, ivitli others of less size. 
Every village lias its burying ground, 
where the ashes of the dead (as they burn 
all their bodies) are interred, and stones of 
considerable magnitude, formed of a spe- 
cies of slate, are placed on the graves, either 
fiat or upright upon their ends. Tlie coun- 
try is ivell wooded, having beautiful tojics 
scattered in every direction, and presenting 
very interesting views in many places. 
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The people are an active, robust, and 
very bold race, fond of independence, but 
prone, like all seini-barbaroiis tri])cs, to in- 
dulge in violence and outrage. 'Fltcy wear 
no clothes, except a ‘'inall cover ing about 
the loins, and they are well exercised in 
the use of the weapons which they employ 
for attack or defence. The-e are chiefly 
bows and arrows, and iratt!e-axes, called 
tcui^ecs. The tangoes are of a very con- 
venient size for use, and have their head‘ 
of various shapes, some with edges of a 
conv ex and others a concave shape. The 
former are most ostccined and consiJere<l 
inoit efneient, and tlie powerful anu of a 
Lurkacole, accustomed to iiandie his wea- 
pon, renders it so fonnidable, tliat they 
have been known to cut the heads of 
horses off each with a single bhrw. Their 
bows arc of bamboo, and their bow strings 
are also fabricated from the same material, 
so that they are never affected by the mois- 
tuie of the atmosphere. Such as we have 
seen are rude in their construction, but 
they appeared well calculated fur iheir 
pui'pose, and eudently require a consider- 
able exeition of muscular strength for 
their proper management. Their arrows 
are of various sizes and shapes, according to 
the distance at wliicli they are to use them. 
Such as are framed for distant execution 
have nail-shaped iron heads, tapering to a 
point and angular, but not barbed. Ihose 
intended for close quarters are larger and 
of different sizes, with the heads uniforinly 
barbed, and capable of inflicting very se- 
vere wounds. The former will strike tlicir 
marks at 200 yards* distance ; tlie lattci 
are used within 20 or 30 yards of tlie ob- 
ject. The shafts are all of bamboo, light 
and slender ; only those which have barbed 
heads being furnished with feathers, cropt 
rather short, to direct their flight. None 
of the heads have been discovered to be 
poisoned. 

The turbulence of these people has been 
for some time considerable, and its ef- 
fects had struck great terror into their 
neighbours, who could never feel them- 
selyes secure from their violence. It was 
their practice to murder strangers found 
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within their rcrritor.vs, and outrages of 
this kind were so fretiuent and so noto- 
rious, that it became necessary for Govern- 
ment to send a force against them, for the 
purpose of chocking such enormities, and 
producing an alteration in their behaviour. 
The force destined for the service was large 
enough to render opposition hopeless, and 
wisely calcidateil to accomplish its object 
with the stl■^ctc^^ atreiitioii to humanity 
The lAirkacoles, }:a''.V‘ver, resisted all ten 
ders of accouimudaticn, and were despe- 
rate i.i their opposit'on, iincii their stores 
of provisions began to fall into the hands 
of the troops, and measures were adopted 
to shew that farther warfare could only 
bring utter destruction on their village? 
and pcs^es^ious. They were attacked on 
all sides i>y detachments from the Body 
Guard, the 1 3th N. I., iho Hill Rangers, 
Ramghur battalion and Cuttack legion, 
amounting t(v about 20Cy) men in all, un- 
der tlic command of Colonel Richards. 
On the advance of the troops the villages 
wc'ie ciesertcd, and the inhabitants took re- 
fuge, with their principal effects, in the 
fas'-nesscs of the hills, and in the sides of 
difficult millahs, where they could throw 
up stockade*, in front of tltclr places of re- 
treat. When pursued to those places and 
jittaoked, they made a very desperate re- 
sistance, and exhibited individually the ut- 
most contempt of life and savage thirst for 
revenge. In many cases, therefore, it was 
found impossible to spare the poor fellows, 
who scorned to yield, even when severe 
wounds left them but little power of an- 
noyance. Some retreats were discovered 
under ground, from wliich parties of wo- 
men and children were unearthed. 

After resistmcc was --cen to be unavail- 
ing, and the captme of many granaries had 
swallowed up the means of future suIjsK- 
tence, the natives submitted, and coming 
into the cam}), in compliance with invita- 
tions which they had at first spurned, they 
acquiesced in the terms proposed for tlie 
regulation of their future behaviour, swear- 
ing, accorffing to their on /Ac //gt rs 

skin, to abide faithfully by their agrce>. 
ment . — John Bull in Uir Bust. 


VoL. xrii. 
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MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 
CAPTAIN SHOWERS, 

WITH A BRIEF NOTICE OF KI^ LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir: — The enclosed was handed to 
me by one of my pupils, that I might 
extract something useful from it, 
to incorporate with my Lectures, 
which occasionally convey local infor- 
mation, when very interesting, though 
not immediately connected with the 
languages of India. To w’arn young 
men against the savage practice of 
duelling, by the history of a gallant 
officer’s opinions on that subject, will, 

I conceive, be an agreeable office to 
perform in your editorial capacity ; and 
if the narrative possess, among other 
qualities, that of novelty, you will 
perhaps insert it in the number for 
February. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

John B. Gilchrist. 

{FroJd a Cidculta Paper.) 

We have already noticed tfie erection 
of a monument in the CaUitdral of St. 
John, at this Presidency, to the memory 
of the late brave and lamented Captain 
Showers, and we have since fulfilled our 
promise of connecting together such of 
the notices as appeared in the papers of 
tlie day on tliis event, as fit to accompany 
the brief description which we are enabled 
to give of the monument itself. 

In the Orders of jVIajor General Sir 
David Ochterlony, issued on the occasion 
of tlie assault of !Maiown, in April 1815, 
at which Captain Showers fell, the follow- 
ing brief extract will shew the high opinion 
entertained of his value, and tlie regret 
felt at his loss : 

“ The Major General cannot fail to re- 
gret the severe loss v? have suftered in 
this arduous contest, and particulaidy la- 
ments the fall of so brave and excellent 
an officer as Captain Showers ; but it will 
afford consolation to bis surviving friends 
that he died as he lived, an oinamenc to 
his profession, and an honour to bis 
fountrv. ” 


Even tlie first mention that was made, 
of the death of this distinguished indivi- 
dual, in the ordinary obituary of a news- 
paper, was such as to speak very forcibly 
the esteem in which he was held, and we 
believe our readers will readily forgive 
us for transcribing it. 

“ Killed on the 15th of April, in the 
attack, by the British Army, under Major 
General Ochterlony, of the Ghoorka po- 
sitions along the Malovvn mountains, Chas. 
Lionel Showers, Esq., Senior Captain of 
the 1 9th regiment of Native Infantry, on 
this establishment. Death never claimed 
a nobler spirit, nor honour wept a braver 
soldier ! .Showers died as he lived, the 
proud memorial of a British Officer. 
Though still young in life, the greater part 
of it liad been spent in his profession ; and 
in the aident pursuit of military fame and 
knowledge, he was foremo'^t in every en- 
torprize sanctioned by his duty. As a 
volunteer from the Bengal array, he cross- 
ed the desert under Sir David Baird, and 
while marked for the strict performance 
of his military duties, he enriched the ac- 
quisitions of his early days, by an exami- 
nation of the banks of the sacred Nile, and 
the Eg)'ptian scenes of cla'^sic story. 

“Awake to the lightest whisper of actual 
service, and energetic in every act consistent 
with the just and lofty spirit of a soldier’s 
profession, he again embarked he knew 
not where, a volunteer for every honourable 
danger. In the island of Ceylon, no 
splendid duties rewarded his eager hopes ; 
and the privations and hardships of a sol- 
dier are poorly appreciated without some 
military achievements to support their pre- 
tension to general sympathy. But in 
every situation of life, Showers was the 
same; and, with a disposition mild and 
gentle in the intercourse of private society, 
he here evinced that firm unbending spirit, 
which when attended with conscious rec- 
titude, ennobles the British character. 

“ In the personal conflict at his last mo- 
ments the Goorkah chieftain had fallen at 
his feet before the fatal shot dislodged 
his gallant soul ; his body was sent into 
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the Britisli camp by the enemy, in return Adjutant to one of the Volunteer Bat- 
for those of the Goorkah chiefs. The indi- talions. On the conclusion of the service, 
vidual who bears this record of his worth, he returned to Bengal, and immediately 
believes it no disgrace, if a tear should rejoined his own corps, where, in the more 
attend the soldier’s recollection of poor peaceable duties of his profession, his at- 
Showers. He laments his death ; but he tention was always uniform and unremit- 
has too much of the spirit of his departed ting, directed to the discharge of his own 
comrade to lament its manner or its date, avocations, the comfort of his men, and 
“ l^on me met'mr JElatis Spatio sed glori/i.** the promotion of friendship and harmony 
Even this tribute, honourable as it was among his brotlier officers, by whom he 
both to the character of the dead and the was respected and beloved. Capt. Showers 
feelings of the living who eulogized it, was subsequently present with his corps 
didnotstand alone, as the following brief in the several campaigns, under General 
sketcli which appeai*ed in the columns of Martindell, in Bundlecund, w’here, for 
another paper of the same date w’iil dc- his distinguished conduct, gallantry*, and 
monstrate. exertions, in leading a successful and well 

“ On the heights of Malown, in action concerted attack on the rear of the enemy, 
with the enemy, on the 15th of April, fell he w'as lionoiired in General Orders with 
Capt. Charles Showers, of the 19th regt. tlie thanks of the Right Hon. tlic Got. 

Native Infantry, aged 35 years. General in Council. 

“ Tlie short but brilliant career of this “ On the breaking out of the present w^ar, 
gallant officer (of w’hose military life the by the appointment of Colonel Arnold 
following is a brief but inadequate sketch) to the station of a Brigadier, in General 
holds out an inspiriting example, to a Ochterlony’s Army the command of the 
service, of wliich he w-as one of the bright- 1st battalion 19tli regt. devolved on Cap- 
est ornaments. tain Showers, who conducted the duties 

“ Capt. Showers came to India a Cadet of it with his usual zeal, courage, and as- 
in the Company’s Service, in tlie year siduity, and witli the most undeviating at- 
1796. In 1798, he accompanied the Ben- tention to the nature of the extraordinarj' 
gal troops to the Coast as a volunteer, in and arduous service in what that division 
the war against the late Tippoo Sultaun, of the army has been constantly engaged, 
and after taking his part in the previous amidst acountry and climate most ungeniaJ, 
duties of that splendid campaign, he was and during the most inclement weather, 
present on the ever memorable 4tli May, “ In the late glorious action, under the 
1799, at the storm of Seringapatam, when walls of Malown, Captain Showers led 
the tyrant met his well-merited fate in his one of the principal columns to a separate 
own capital. attack, in the most gallant style; success 

“Inthe year 1801, this zealousaiid gallant appeared to be on the point of crowming 
officer was again in the ranks of the Ben- his ettbrts on the heights, but in a critical 
gal Volunteers, at the head of a Company, moment, when the animating example of 
on ser\ice in Egypt, with tlie battalion this brave officer had inspired his gallant 
which received such high and deserved eu- little band to the most heroic exertions 
logium fiom the Commander of the In- against the innumerable hosts to whom 
dian Army General Sir David Baird ; and they w'ere opposed, and just when, in per- 
W'hich was no less the admiration of the sonal conflict, he had with his own hand 
whole British army, for the excellent dis- cut down the chief of the enemy, whom 
cipline, fine appearance, ardent zeal, and ex- lie slew', he received a shot through his 
emplary conduct, both of officers and men. head, and instantly expired. 

“ Returning from Egypt, Capt. Showers, “ Tims prematurely fell a man who was 
on the disbandment of the volunteers, join- the admiration, as he will be the regret 
ed his own corj)s, the 1st battalion lytii of all who knew* him. 

regt. ; but a reinforcement being shortly ** By those to whom Captain Sliowers 
after required for the army of Ceylon, was more nearly connected by the ties of 
where a Candian war was impending, blood or friendship, his loss on their own 
the services of Captain Showers, as a vo- account will long be considered a source | 

lunteer, were again accepted, and he re- of the deepest sorrow ; for himself, they ’ 

paired to that Island, in the situation of have nothing to regret ; in ihe various 
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duties of life, as a man, a soldier and a 
Chrii»tian, his conduct was correct and ex- 
emplary ; humble, pious, and resigned to 
the will of Providence, he stood at ail 
times prepared for a change, and i . nou 
gone to receive his reward in Hca-.en, and 
dwell with ‘ spirits of just men made pei- 
fect.’ 

“ It is worthy of record to tlie memoiT 
of tins brave man, that it was hi-, fuin de- 
termination never to allow any provocation, 
however great, to involve him in a dud. 
It was a constant maxltn with him, that 
nothing could justify so gro-:s a dereliction 
ofhisdulyto God, which he held invio- 
lable, and in support of which principle 
he was prepared, had circumstances unfor- 
tunately rendered it necessary, to encoun- 
ter all the opprobrium which the false no- 
tions of a mistaken and often har-.li-judging 
world might cast upon his name. In the 
true spirit of the Saviour, whose mild pre- 
cepts were no less his study than Iii> con- 
stant guide, he had resolved to sul)hiit 
to every indignity, rather than siji against 
his own conscience ; and invariably said, 
that he would trust to time and opportunity, 
to prove in his country’s service, wlietlier 
his claim, as a soldier, to the title of a brave 
man, was deserved or not. 

“ That duelling is no proof of ammge, 
and that a resolution to abstain from a 
practice, so abhorrent to the laws both of 
God and man, does not imply a defection 
from that quality, let the life aiid death of 
this gallant Soldier and real Christian 
testify.” 

On Alpine heights a (Idrip;/ Fac. 

His flag in stern ilehance of-iv'd *. 

Proudly he view’d the bands below. 

And long with scorn their valour brav’d. 

To check that Foe’s insulting unde. 

Those lofty heights in triumph gain . 

The march of war with skill to guide, 

Nor prove his countrv ’s summons vain. 

To SHOWERS was giv’n —a ctiosen band. 

His dauntless sp.nt led lo fight ; 

Up the rongh cliffs now w..ves his brand. 

Now on the mountain’s rugged height. 

And there unmoved his standard flies. 

While round him mats the storm of w ir , 

And there the gallant Htrodies, 

Far from his home— from Friends afar. 

Weep for the Brave— whose sun is set,— 

Weep for the Friend— whom all deplore 
Danger and death he U. •vet. 

And comes to glad our t \ es ii., more. 

In Glory’s bed his mines rest. 

In Honor’s breast lus name’s enshrin’d 
His Christian spirit spe iks him blest , 

Who join’d to faiih a \ irtinu mind. 


the late (Japt* HhoiverH. [Fib* 

Hark! frojr. hia gr^ve a warning voice, — 

Like him, it bids us stand prepar’d: 

Angels o’er him in heav’n rejoice, 

Forwhotn on earth they greatly car’d. 

And fir’d by his inspiring course, 

.5hdU many a jouthful Hero rise , 

And many a Christian learn ilic source. 

Whence springs the bliss beyond the skies. 

We have now to give a brief description 
of the Monument which has been erected 
to the memory of tliis brave officer, pre- 
mising tliat the circumstances of liis death, 
and a general description of the kind of 
design wished for, was sent home to Eng- 
land, but that the design itself was made 
bv Nollekens, and the IMonument exe- 
cuted in his study by a pupil of his own, 
under his immediate inspection. 

The coiobitied powers of our veteran 
.Sculptor Nollekens, and his pupil Mr. 
Bonoini, are eminently displayed in this 
heartfelt tri!>ULe to departed wortli ! The 
roM/>d’n‘//of the entire (whicli wc conceive 
is most advantageously situated in the 
Cathedral) is striking, and at the same 
time chaste. It may be remvirketl here, 
that it is to !)e regretted that in placing 
sculptures of this nature where they are 
to meet the public eye, that attention is 
not more frequently paid to the forcible 
light and consequent shadow, which tiiey 
absolutely require to do them justice. In 
this instance proper attention has been 
given to this point, which is always so ma- 
terial. The light strikes on it \ery beau- 
tifully. 

Tlje Monument consists of three com- 
partments. The centre contains llie In- 
scription that fallows lieieafter, from which 
at the sides two smaller comj)artments as 
pilasters project, containing in bas-relief 
the sabres of our Indian opponents at that 
time on one side, and tho'.e of the Eng- 
lish on the other. 

Over the upper compartment is a very 
chaste and beautiful urn, on which the 
words “ PRO PATRiA ” appear, and which 
were never better applied, when we coii- 
'.ider the high character, sentiments, and 
valour of the truly lamented hero to whom 
it has been raised. 

Tlie lower compartment offers the prin- 
cipal attraction, as far as relates to the art 
which pourtrays the last act of this great 
officer’s and good man’s life ! It contains 
uiue figures : the whole is quite excellent ; 
but we conceive that the principal one, 
struck and falling in the arms of a sepoy, 
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could not be exceeded. The figures are 
not more than twelve or fourteen inches 
high ; and it will be acknowledged, con- 
sidering the material which this artist had 
to express his powers in, that he bad, in 
the confined sj^aco allowed him, great 
dilliculties to encounter ; but in the feel- 
ing and perfect expression of tlie figure 
of Capt. Showers, iu the head most par- 
ticularly, it would be scarcely possible to 
exceed it. He is struck, and is dying ! 
l)ut the hero, tlie real heru^ is seen in a 
countenance \Aluch exhibits a resignation 
to the will of Providence, at once tlie most 
pathetic and beautiful. It is death, but 
♦leaih divested of its terrors ! Even bodily 
pain appears to have given way before a 
mind relying on a sense of duty, and re- 
liance on a superior povrer ■ it is, in one 
word, admirable. 

The head of C^’pt. Showers, and the left 
arm, are both in aIto.relie\(', and it W(*idd 
be injustice to omit to notice the great skill 

ith which the latter is eilected, the bound- 
up hand in particular. 

Tlie Ghoorkah Chief, slain at his feet, is, 
considering the limited space to wliicli 
basbo-relie\os are necessarily confined, ad- 
mirably described. The Ghoorkah Sol- 
diery avenging their loader, and tl.e Na- 
tive Sepoys defending, though unavatUng- 
ly, their gallant Commander, do tlic artist 
the highest credit. It may be said indeed 
to be a work of art in tlie b.ighest ilegroe 
honourable to our counlr), and still more 
bonourable to the hearts of Iii^ comrades 
wlio have erected it, who, wliile they emu 
late, love and lament him ! 

In the central space of the tablet is the 
following Inscription, which wa> written, 
we understand, by an officer of tiic re- 
giment to which Capt. Showers belonged, 
and on reading which, before it was sent 
home. Sir David Ochterlony, who com- 
manded that division of llie Army, and 
who well knew the worth of the departe<l, 
said, “ There is not a word exaggerated 
in it.” 


Consecrated to the IMcmory 
of 

Charles Lionel Showers, Esquire, 
Senior Captain of the 19th Regiment 
Bengal Infantry, 

Who, in the Assault of the Fortified 
Heights of Malown, on the 1 5th of 
April 1815, 

Led one of the Principal Columns to a 
Separate Attack, 

In the most gallant style. 

And gloriously fell at its Head, just when 
in Pcr-,onal Conflict, he had, with his 
own Hand, slain the Chief of 
the Enemy. 

In the various Duties of Life, as 
A IMan, a Soldier, and a Christian, 
tlie eminent qualities of the 
Amiahlcand Lamented Showers 
conspicuously shone. 

Firm in Honour, sincere in Friendship, 
Ardent in his Professional Duties, 
and humble and fervent in those of 
A Higher Nature, 

the prominent Features of his Character, 
were 

Benevolence, Zeal, and Piety, 
and Ids deserved Portion svas 
ilie Love, the Esteem, and the Respect, 
of all who knov.- him. 

To record tlieir deej) Sen- c of his Wortli, 
i nd their heartfelt Concern for his I^oss, 
file Officers of the 1 9tli llcgiment 
have caused this I\Tonument to be erected 
in afiectlouate Ileiueinbranoe of tiieir 
valued and regretted Comrade. 
rEtat. 85. 

On the same occasion, in the gallant 
execution of his Duty, L'li 
Lieut. Ilr-'ii'iiRiY Bacot, of the same 
ilegimenl, .Etat. 85. 

And iu the same Campaign, equally 
lionourably, fell 
Lieut. E. Wilson Bhouuhton, 
also of the same lleginieut, rEtat. 8v>. 


MUNSIF IN REPLY TO GULCHIN. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Jounial. 


Sir : — After perusing Gulchin’s reply 
to my detection of the various in- 
accuracies in hi' translation of the 


seventh chapter of the Anvari Soo- 
hyly, I conceived it would be mine- 
ce-ssarv for me again to point out hi? 
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errors, as he had virtually answered 
himself; but finding that in attempt- 
ing his defence he had committed 
many fresh blunders, I thought it 
■would be as well to draw attention to 
these, and touch incidentally upon 
any point that seemed, from the man- 
ner in which it was represented, cal- 
ciUated to mislead those not acquaint- 
ed with the question at issue between 
himself and Professor Stewart. 

Anxious in my former letter not to 
burthen your columns with more than 
was necessary to expose Gulehin’s in- 
accuracies, I took the first paragraph 
of ten lines and a half of what he 
called a literal translation, and in this 
I pointed out eighteen errors. I shew- 
ed that in a translation, for the publi- 
cation of which the only plea he 
could urge was that of its being more 
literal than Professor Stewart’s, he 
was less literal ; and that he had co- 
pied in many instances that gentle- 
man’s version. I selected likewise 
three or four verses to shew that he 
had entirely mistaken their meaning. 
With all these passages I gave tiie 
original Persian text, that scholars 
might judge for themselves. Of the 
eighteen blunders he has only attempt- 
ed to answer six, and the extent of his 
failure may be judged of by referring 
to my letter for November. It would 
be a waste of space and words to re- 
peat what I have already proved, and 
which exists in print, and is in the 
hands of every one who is likely to 
read my present remarks. 

Having stated in my letter that Gul- 
chin had committed “ more than a 
1000 errors in thirty-two pages,” he 
takes advantage of it to affirm of me 
“ having in the true Oriental style 
assigned me the lumping number of 
one thousand and one blunders, &c.” 
These two extracts will shew which 
has adopted the “ Oriental style 
and since he has the singular taste 
not to be content with what was under 
tfie number of errors he was calcu- 
lated to have committed in 640 lines, 
I will now be exact, and state, that 


the calculation will give 1097 errors 
in 640 lines ! Will this content him ? 

Perhaps as Gulchin has ventured to 
disparage the labours of such authors 
as Sir W. Jones, Richardson, Wilkins, 
Lumsden, and Baillie, it will be deem- 
ed unnecessary for me to shew how 
very little he is entitled to attention ; 
but I shall state my reasons for doing 
so at the conclusion of this letter. 

When any one, who by rote and 
chance has got a smattering of some 
liberal pursuit, attempts a definition, 
he cannot fail to shew the very slen- 
der stock of his knowledge ; and such 
men have generally the tact to hide 
their deficiencies under general as- 
sertion. This is their strong hold, 
and beyond it thej' do not ven- 
ture. The Persian scholar will ob- 
serve how he betrays his ignorance of 
grammar, in the following passages, 
taken from his reply: “ The word 
<uli, on which Munsif dwells with 
such complacent self-sufficiency as to 
introduce it twice, is not the abstract 
noun, signifying conquest and supe- 
riority, dominion, and power, in which 
the last letter, or j, is changed into a 

CJ, and in this form becomes a natu- 
ralized Persian word, as thus ’ 

but the real Arabic participle, and, ac- 
cording to the Arabic idiom, has either 
a present or past sense, signifying pre- 
vailing, subduing, or prevailed, sub- 
dued, and joined, as in the text, with 

in this compound form signifies 
being rendered as made, subdued.” 
In this extraordinary passage, as far as 

it is intelligible, he asserts that lUli 

is a participle, and an abstract 

noun. It would be futile to tell the 
scholar, that its being written in one 
or other form, could in any way alter 
the nature of the word ; or that 
it is one of those few Arabic infinitives 

that do not change the i into the 

form OJ, when introduced into Per. 
sian. In no case, however, is it a 
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participle, either present or past. In 
his translation he renders it-ii 

“ to hold at bay,” and in his present 
letter “ to be put at bay;” when even 
if we overlook the prcjjosterous mean- 
ing he assigns it, he is apparently un- 
acquainted with the difference between 
a transitive and a passive verb. There 
is one passage more in which he in- 
troduces this word, and as it seems to 
have cost him some labour in the 
production, and is altogether uni(iHe, 
I intreat the indulgence of the reader 
for him, while I quote his words. So 
bright an e.vample of what wo arc to 
anticipate from the “ Oriento-Euro- 
peiin mind,” which he hopes to create, 
should not be lost to the world and 
to posterity. “ Munsif makes up for 
his ignorance by a , or self-suffi- 
ciency, and has the conceit of thinking 
himself (this word I must copy him 
for once by referring to twice) 
superior to every one else, and in his 
proofs of my blunders, plagiarism, and 
vulgarity, makes cock-sure of 

being triumphant, where he will 
now find himself in fact ij.i 
completely worsted and no'iplin.-,ed !” 
In this short passage, it is strange 
that thirty years’ aetjuirements in 
the Persian language have not made 
Gulchin aware, that by employ- 
ing 4^ for “superior,” instead of 
he has defeated his own pur- 
pose; and that with the same view 
had much better have been 

I- I am thus obliged to 

undertake the obstetric art for him, 
and bring his bright conceptions into 
being ! 

Another instance of his notable 
scholarship occurs in the following 
passage : when speaking of some Ara- 
bic Tables in Professor Stew art’s work, 
in which, as it was not his intention 
to write a grammar, the Professor gave 
the briefest notice possible. Gulchin 


remarks ; “ these Tables are headed by 
four paragraphs of directions, the se- 
cond of which is ; the Arabic alpha- 
bet consists of twenty-eight letters, ten of 

which (i) 5 t/ * J I* J ' 

are denominated serviles, and the 
others radicals.” Gulchin goes on to 
state : “ Now the two clauses of this 
short paragraph flatly contradict each 
other, for the Arabic alphabet either 
consists of twenty-nine letters or there 
are only nine serviles. This is one 
consequence of retaining Jones’s Per- 
sian, and Richardson’s Arabic Gram- 
mars, as the manuals of our Oriental 
Colleges.” 

Tile great defect of all popular Per- 
sian scholars is, that they never under- 
stand the system of the Arabic alpha- 
bet, wdiich has been borrowed for the 
Persian language; and from the mo- 
ment of their outset in the language, 
they identify all the powers of the 
letters with those of the Roman al- 
phabet, in which it is necessarily at- 
tempted to explain them at the be- 
ginning of every grammar. The con- 
sequence is, that contenting themselves 
with crude analogies, they live on in 
error, and are never able either to pro- 
nounce or write the languages cor- 
rectly. Such will be seen to be Gul- 
chin’s case. In the above passage he 
seems unwilling to allow Sir Win. 
Jones and Richardson to be of any 
authority ; though these authors only 
followed men of the greatest celebrity 
who preceded them. Now in produc- 
ing the authority of the very learned 
Sylvestre De Sacy, to support the 
rules of Jones ami Richardson, I shall 
at least have the literary public on my 
side. De Sacy, in the most exact and 
erudite grammar of the Arabic lan- 
guage that has yet apipeared, assigns 
the same number as P. ofessor Stew art, 
namely, twenty-eight letters, to the 
Arabic alphabet. If, according to 
Gulchin’s suggestion, we were to 
reckon hamzah, a distinct letter, an^ 
swell the number as he wishes to twen- 
ty-nine, we should then have but a 
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duplicate of what already exists in the 
alphabet ; which would be as much 
the richer for the proce.ss, as the child 
that thought it doubled the number of 
its sugar-plums by calling them at o.ic 
time twelve and at another a dozen. 
The sign 1 has no sound unless it has 
a j hamzah and a vowel point attached 

to it, either written or understood, 

s 

when it is respectively sounded \ «, 

\ i, \ H ; thus the efficient letter is v 

hamzah, and the 1 is a mere prop or 
support, to which it is to be joined. 
When, however, it commences a new 

syllable and is not preceded by t ( I 0 
it is usual to write the simple ^ hamzah 

S ' ^ 

as in and thousands of other 

instances in the Arabic language. The 
exception to this general rule occurs 

/ t O ' i? >0 

in such words as j I— Again 
the mere cypher or shajje ^ occurs in 
all plurals of the third person of the 

>.9" 

past, aorist, &c., as in 

and has no sound, because it is 
unqualified by a hamzah and a vowel 
point. Now it was necessary to draw 
the Student’s attention to this plain 
distinction ; Professor Stewart there- 
fore gave both forms under one ge- 
neral head, prefixed to his Tables ; and 
there are ten servilcs as he lia.s stated, 
and not nine as Gulchin would have it 
believed. 

Gulchin, continuing his remarks on 
the same subject, says, “ for the - ham- 
zah is as much an Arabic letter a.s any 
one of the other twenty-eight, but is 
not properly so in the Persian language, 
being, there chiefly used to express 

S- 

the double waw, as in the word 

A A 

the double ya in the word ^,.,.'1 i ) 
and the contracted second per..,on sin- 


gidar of the verb, as i n J thou hast 
cherished &c . ; and I might thus retort 
on the Professor and his coadjutor 
by .saying, that the one commenced his 
commentary and the other his f<aiieg) - 
ric, by a tacit avowal of not knowing 
their A B C.” There is a steady 
confidence in ignorance that ever 
keeps its spirits up ; nothing but sueix 
a feeling would have allowed any one 
to expose his deficiencies in such a 
manner as Gulchin has done in the 
foregoing pass.igc. He says that, “ > 
hamzah is as much a letter tu any one 
of the twenty-eight.” This is in- 
formation indeed ! If it is not a let- 
ter, what is it ? And i.s a letter le.ss 
a letter for being a servile instead 
of a radical Are not J LZJ 
&c. letters, because they are occasion- 
ally employed a.s serviles ? But the 
truth is, that, like all superficial Per- 

£ 

sian scholars, he knows not what \ 
a/i/ is, and in what it dift’ers from ^ 
hamzah. Xs to his assertion that i 
hamzah “ is not properly a letter in the 
Pcr.sian language,” he is, as might 
be e.xpected, equally unfortunate. It 
is as much a letter there when ic is re- 
quired as in Arabic. Tiio Arabs were 
as intolerant in the introduction of 
their alphabet as of their religion into 
Persia ; tliey inculcated both with the 
sword, and neither allow ed their creed 
nor their alphabet to be tampered with. 
The same victory that established them 
in the country gave prevalence to their 
faith and the Koran ; and with the 
latter the alphabet necessarily formed 
a part, as it was impossible to read it 
without a knowledge of the letters. 
Yet to support his own opinion lie 
produces three words that overturn 
his assertion. In every case where 
two vowels hap[)cn to meet in Peivsian, 
which are not to be sounded together, 
the second must, whenever it is at- 
tempted to be written, be preceded by 
hamzah. Witness, in addition to vviuit 
III- hr,.i liiiDsclf introduced, such words 
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sense by substituting the word about 
as , . c)b and hundreds of for the word round, and makes some 


others familiar to every Persian scholar. 
The object is not as he asserts to ex- 
press the double waw, and double ya, 
but to express the second vowel sound 

in such words as a'in, 

ka’us, which without it might be read 
either ityan, dyin, or dyun; kdwas, 
kdwis or kdwns. And here it may not 
be irrelevant to the subject to re- 
mark, that the hamzah in these cases 
approximates, as much as two such dif- 
ferent systems will admit, to that which 
designates the dimresis of the Roman 
alphabet ; where the object it fidfils is 
to mark that of two vowels coming to- 
gether, the second is to be pronounced 
separately from the first, as in poema, 

1C, 

which a Persian would write »j 

But to proceed to other points : in 
my former letter I stated, “ In this 
as in many instances Gukhin entirely 
overlooks the force of 

or relative i_c, which converts ^ 
noun into an ailjective, and an ad- 
jective into an abstract noun, 

itself means “ spring,” but as 

every Persian scholar knows, implies 
“ vernal.” To this Gulchin replies 
as follows, “the does 

not, as he tells us, convert a sub- 
stantive into an adjective, but forms 
the derivative from its primitive ;” 
It will hardl}' be necessary to remind 
the Persian scholar that the very in- 
stances I have quoted ofjl^ “ spring,” 
which is a noun, and “ vernal,’* 

which is an adjective, ought to have 
kept Gulchin from making such a mis- 
take, if accuracy had been his object. 

As he had in his translation of a 
tetrastic quite mistaken the sense of 
the poet, I pointed it out j but now to 
establish his claim to correctness he 
thinks it proper to give Professor Stew- 
art’s version, of which he makes non- 

Asiatie Journ. — No. 74. 


other alterations which will be seen 
on comparing the subjoined readings : 
by a similar process any argument 
may be supported. 

Professor Stewards Pranslation, 

“ A man of resolution is he ivko mil 
not deviate from his purpose; although 
compelled to wander round the world 
like the heavens : like the phoenix 
he remains unmoved in the midst of 
storms, not like the sparrow who falls 
by the wind of a pop-gun.” The al- 
lusion of the poet is founded on the 
belief of the Mahometans, that the 
earth is stationary, and that the hea- 
vens revolve round it : this system, 
which is the Ptolemaic, the Arabs bor- 
rowed with their other sciences from 
the Greeks. 

Gulchin thus vtisguoles Professor 
Stewart : “ A man of resolution is 
not he xvho can deviate from his pur- 
pose, although compelled to wander 
about the world like the heavens ; like 
the phoenix, he remains unmoved in 
the midst of storms ; not like the 
sparrow, who falls by the wind of a 
pop-gun.” Upon this, Gulchin re- 
marks, after having thus altered the 
text to suit his purpose, “ thus mak- 
ing his resolute man wander about the 
world like the heavens ; and then com- 
paring him to the phoenix, as remaining 
unmoved amidst storms ! ” Gulchin 
seems not to know the difference be- 
tween wortls when employed in their 
original and their figurative senses. 
Has he never heard of an Anson or a 
Cook, who went round the world, and 
vet remained unmoved amidst storms ? 
There is some difference between go- 
ing about the world and going round 
it ; and there are other storms besides 
those occurring in the physical world. 
But I am %villing to hope that so 
unwarrantable a change of words has 
arisen by chance, in the hurry of rapid 
transcription. 

By a mistake of the press, or in the 
copying out the rough draft of ray 

letter, the w’ord incor- 

Vor.. XIII. U 
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rectly printed for and on this 

he makes the following remarks : “ un- 
fortunately for himself, he had got 
scent of another word, namely, 
tofang (tufang), which this umpire of 
Persian scholars, in his barefaced ig- 
norance, gives, without rhyme or rea- 
son, as a rhyme to falak !” It 

is needless to defend myself from the 
ridiculous charge of making tufang 
rhyme with falak ! 

Gulchin in referring to the diction- 
ary for found that the verse 

which is cited to illustrate the use of 
the word, is the very tetrastic in ques- 
tion, with the poet’s name affixed ; 
upon the strength of this slender in- 
formation he makes the following 
flourish of extensive scholarship ; — 
“ our first example, as a tetrastic from 
the seventh chapter, I can recognize as 
the composition of Ibn Yimin (Ibn 
Yaanin): not one of those obscure 
writers Muntf advises me to stick by, 
but a Persian classic of great repute, 
though this is probably the first time 
Mujmf has heard of him, who flourish- 
ed during our fourteenth century a lit- 


tle w'hile previous, and is no way in-' 
ferior to Hafiz It will be remarked 
that he does not know how to spell 
the name of this renowned Persian 
classic, with whom he boasts so fa- 
miliar an acquaintance, though Yamin 
is an epithet familiar to every Persian 
scholar. The same poetical illuotra- 
tion in the dictionary supplying him 
with a new reading of the text, he 
again gives himself credit for exten- 
sive erudition. He forgets that though, 
like the ostrich, he may by burying 
his head in the sand, be hid to him- 
self, his person is still exposed to the 
hunter. His words are “ In the last 
hemistic of the second distich, all our 

copies have omitted the preposition 
so necessary to the measure as well 
as sense ; and both the Professor and 
I have omitted to translate “ in the 
instant Now as Mu7isif was so anx- 
ious to convict me of plagiarism, how 
the dunghill cock would have strutted 
and crowed, had he had the wit to dis- 
cover what he would have marked as 
so sure an instance of it.” That every 
scholar may judge for himself, I will 
quote the tetrastic : 




Now it will be evident that ifjj az is 
not written, j*J will then become the 
governing noun, aud must consequent- 
ly have the izafat {' ) i, or sign of the 
genitive case after it; hence the mea- 
sure is complete with or without 
az ; and when the latter is omitted Ju 
can be in no way rendered “ in the in- 
stant In the Calcutta edition of the 
Anvari Soohyly, which was printed un- 
der the care of learned natives in the 
college of Fort William, thejl is not 

given, neither is it to be found in the 
only two MSS. copies that I have been 
able to consult. And now that he has 
touched on the subject of his plagia- 
risms which I detected, how is it that 


he can make no better defence than 
the following : “ Did they expect cre- 
dit with the public, by asserting that 
Gulchin could play the plagiary with 
them ?” No, I did not expect credit 
for asserting, but for proving the fact 
beyond dispute, and Gulchin will bear 
in mind that the proof is on record, 
and before the public. 

The next point on which Gulchin 
attempts to defend himself, partakes 
of the ridiculous. Husain Waiz hav- 
ing described a courser of matchless 
speed, as usual, borrows a poetical 
quotation to embellish his prose, and 
describes him in the common strain of 
eastern hyperbole and pun. 

“ rosy,” when applied to tears means 
“ bloody,” and if to a horse a “ bright 
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bay,” so that we have here a succes- 
sion of puns and allusions. Gulchin 
mistook khushrau, “ gracefully run- 
ning,” for khushru, “ chearful.” Yet, in 
violation of common-sense, but to sup- 
port his first error, he declares, that the 
passage should be “ a fair and beautiful 
female smiling through her tears.” 
Now this would be the most extraor- 
dinary horse that ever was seen : 
where could its equivalent be found ? 
And if shewn at Bartholomew Fair, 
would repay the breeder far better 
than any authorship, Persian lexico- 
graphy not excepted. Upon making 
this pleasant blunder, he is on such 
good terms with himself, as to speak 
of his own merits, in the following 
unqualified terms. “ But as it requires 
some skill in the author’s florid style 
to comprehend this high-flown com- 
position, it is only the profound Per- 
sian Scholar (i. e. Gulchin) that can 
judge, and I shall not doubt to whom 
such an umpire would award the palm 
of superiority.” Perhaps there are 
but few who have not by this time de- 
cided from whom at least it should be 
withheld. 

Gulchin goes on to say ; “ The 
distich $cc. next following 

this the Professor has the good 
sense not to attempt, and in a 
note modestly confesses his inability of 
translating it ; and, for the honour of 
the English nation, I have done it for 
him and his pupils, and am thus ever 
ready to assist inability modestly con- 
fessed; but Munsif passes by such 
confessions as he would a snake. Yet 
the Professor is himself imprudent 
enough to attempt the following cfis- 
tich, and again finding himself difli- 
culted (?) endeavours to get out of 
the scrape by the stale trick of hiding 
his inability under a free and vague 
version of it ; and this, for the na- 
tional honour, 1 have also rendered 
literally.'’ Is there any one who 
would not doubt the lofty pretensions 
of the writer, on the moment of pe- 
rusal, even thougli the preceding pas- 


sage stood perfectly insulated? The 
reader, who consults both translations, 
will not be surprised to find that there 
is as little reason for the modesty with 
which Professor Stewart spoke of his 
own merits, as for the self-gratulation 
of Gulchin. Contrary to Gulchin’s 
assertion. Professor Stewart has trans- 
lated the verse, and I regret that the 
great length to which this letter ex- 
tends, will not allow me to quote the 
original Persian and both translations, 
to afford the means of comparison. 

The following passage from Gulchin 
was written by him to divert the atten- 
tion of the reader from his own errors. 
It refers to a verse in which he not only 
mistook the sense, but likewise borrow- 
ed part of his translation from Pro- 
fessor Stewart, which is put beyond a 
doubt by his having copied even a mis- 
take of the press. “We now reach the 
third of Munsif’ s poetical quotations, 
where tlie Professor steps into the 
mire; and his coadjutator (?), in trying 
to extricate him, plunges with him 
into the thick of it, and lovingly em- 
bracing like two friends, they take an 
uncomfortable roll together through 
the dirt.” This is the courtly lan- 
guage of a gentleman in the year 1822, 
who speaks of himself in the follow- 
ing terms : “ Such otiuw I glory in, 
and am vain enough to fancy that I 
pass it cum dignitate.” The foregoing 
sentence affords some criterion to 
the reader, if any were still required, 
to form an opinion of the judg- 
ment of a writer, who asserts that a 
story, which would have been too ri- 
diculous to introduce into the Pro- 
fessor’s lecture-room, ought not to 
have been omitted ; and that it was as 
absolutely necessary in winding up the 
catastrophe, as the foimth or fifth act 
of one of Sophocles’ plays ; and that 
the story of Husain Wdiz “ would yield 
to few of the best Greek or Latin 
classical dramas.” 

Though Gulchin has published much 
during the last five years, how is it 
that he has not attempted any thing 
that had not been previously- trans- 
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lated ? If the public must be regaled 
with lucubrations on Persian Antho- 
logy, would it not be better to print 
the beautiful translations of Sir Wm. 
Jones and other writers ; particularly 
as the alchymical secret possessed by 
those authors has enabled them to 
transfuse the pure ore of the original 
highly burnished into our native lan- 
guage ? Must that portion of the pub- 
lic which cannot read the Persian, be 
obliged to put up with a rough, molten, 
misshapen mass of metal, so debased 
by Gulchin’s alloy, that the most care- 
ful analysis can scarcely detect a single 
grain of gold ? 

In one of his early essays, he gave 
a translation of the Two Pigeons from 
the Anvari Soohyly ; which lias been 
translated by Sir Wm. Jones and 
others, over and over again, for the 
last hundred and fifty years ; and the 
episode of Suhrdb and Rustam, which 
has become an interminable theme in 
his hands, has been these seven years 
before the public, in the spirited poe- 
tical version of Mr. Atkinson. It will 
be remembered, too, that the transla- 
tion of the seventh chapter of the 
Anvari Soohyly was previously trans- 
lated by Professor Stewart, and after- 
wards criticised and copied by Gul- 
chin. From his frequent repetitions 
of the same subject, it is clear that his 
plan is that of men of small capital, 
namely, to turn his little stork as 
often as possible within the year. But 
at this moment a thought occurs to 
me, that may tend to do Gulchin 
justice, and to convince us that he 
himself once possessed as much nro- 
desty as he has attributed to others. 
Is it not likely, that when he adopted 
the epithet Gulchin, \i\\ich implies “one 
who culls flowers,” he pretended to no 
more merit than that of gathering those 
parents of sweets wherever he could 
find them? But surely, in common 
justice, he should not attempt to set 
off his Anthology, by seeking for them 
in other men’s parterres He has 
now discovered that it i.s a dangerous 
amusement : the poet says. 


Qut legitis flores 

......fiigive htiic, 

Gulchin has announced his intention 
of publishing a dictionary of the Per- 
sian language, upon which he says he 
has been engaged above twenty years. 
A little forecast on his part would 
have warned him of the necessity of 
not prematurely exposing his utter 
incapacity to accomplish the task he 
has undertaken. It would have sug- 
gested to him, that the only hope that 
this “ dernier resort ” for brief celebrity 
might not be severely criticised, would 
depend upon its unostentatious in- 
troduction before the public. It is 
an invidious task at all times, and 
what no man of feeling will undertake, 
to detect unpresuming inaccuracies and 
blunders, and to tear away the slender 
prop that gives security to feebleness: 
to this Gulchin might have trusted 
with full confidence. Fame is not to 
be acquired by such means, and I 
may exclaim, “ hanc maculam nos decet 
ejiigere 

It may be matter of surprise that I 
have taken the trouble of exposing 
that which does not require to be 
pointed out to the Persian Scholar ; 
and which, as far as it respects the 
public generally, cannot be under- 
stood. To this reasonable rebuke I 
would reply by saying, that having 
formerly been so thoughtless as to 
shew how little Gulchin’s remarks on 
Professor Stewart’s work were en- 
titled to notice, and ray letter having 
produced fresh assertions and fresh 
blunders from Gulchin, I felt it was 
but due to the Public that these should 
be laid before them, and that some 
document should stand upon record 
which might be referred to as a ready 
criterion of his bold pretensions, 
whenever, soliciting their patronage 
he appears in his own name, as he has 
announced to be his intention. For 
this reason I have entered more at 
length into the subject of his inaccu- 
racies, than would be necessary for 
their mere detection. 

Deluded with the fallacious hope of 
crying up his own work, by attempting 
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to depreciate those which have a de- 
served celebrity with the public, in 
his present letter, he says : “ The 

learner would rest on a broken stick 
were he to seek for this signification 
in Doctor Wilkins’ Persian and Arabic 
Dictionary, for he must refer to some 
of those Persian or Arabic MSS. Dic- 
tionaries, which the Doctor tells him 
he consulted.” The twofold object 
of this passage was to prevent the 
surprise that a student would natu- 
rally feel, on finding his groundless 

assertions respecting <Lii unsupport- 
ed by the authority of that compre- 
hensive publication, and to endeavour 
by a side-wind to shake the reputa- 
tion of a work, the utility of which 
has been every where acknowledged . 

The value of Gulchin’s own labours 
in le.xicograpliy may, in addition to 
what I have already stated, be appre- 
ciated by the following list of errors, 
which occur in his present reply. He 
had only a few Persian names to write 
in the Roman character, and of these 
he has mistaken the true pronuncia- 
tion of ten. Those which he has 
spelt right are four or five such com- 
mon words as : Caf, Gidistan, Hafiz, 
&c. In all my corrections, I have 
followed his own system of spelling: 


7. tufang, he writes tofang. 

8. jMrAaniCoti,hespells 
Burhani Cdta. 

9. laclj , --w TTasnin W aiz,he spells 

Hasdin Wdaz; and this error he has re- 
peated in many of his letters. 

10. Akhldki Ndsiri, he 
spells Akhldk Nasiri. 

11. he twice mistakes, and 

writes ^ i-; . 

Let not these errors be deemed of 
trifling importance. If out of so 
few words we find eleven mistakes, R 
must shew habitual inaccuracy; and 
they are sufficient proofs that the task 
he has undertaken is beyond his 
strength. Accuracy is the first merit 
of a lexicographer, and if the autho- 
rity from which we seek information 
is wrong, of what use is the work as 
a book of reference ? 

Anxious to retrieve his ephemeral 
credit, he relates an anecdote of 
some civil messages that passed be- 
tween him and a gentleman whom it 
would appear he has never seen ; but 
surely he must have lived to little 
purpose if he supposes that such mat- 
ters of complaisance, which are mere 


1. nahw, he writes nihw. 

2. j:sC’\^^^^-.»-i7usai7i.d;y«,hespells 

JJasain Anju, though the author of 
the Farhangi Jahdngin. 

3. Farhangi Ja- 

hdngiri, he spells Farhangi Jihangtrt. 
Yet this is the dictionary upon which 
he has been engaged for the last twenty 
years. 


proofs of blameless intentions, must 
be construed into active and unsolicit- 
ed approbation. Such civilities are of 
no more importance than the common 
phrase of “your very humble servant,” 
to which no one attaches any value 
further than as the usual routine of 
courtesy. The question would now 
be, however, if the matter deserved 
the least attention, whether the gen- 
tleman in question, or any other who 
had taken Gulchin’s merits upon trust. 


4. Firdausi, he spells Fir- 
dost. 

5. Ibn Yatnin, he spells 
Ibn Yimtn. 

6. 1 * tufak, he writes tafak. 


would venture hereafter to recom- 
mend any thing of his, as a useful 
manual for a student in the Persian 
language ? 

Gulchin takes some merit to himself 
for having formerly, he says, written 
to recommend an additional Professor 
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being appointed to the East-India Col- 
lie. Gulchin and 1 both know whom 
the recommendation was intended to 
benefit; but the Court of Directors 
accept no advice from any anonymous 
writer in the Asiatic Journal; and 
when they wish to add useful mem- 
bers to their Establishments, they have 
better means of information than any 
that comes in so questionable a form : 
there are some tender points of a de- 
fence from which the discreet advo- 
cate will abstain. Gulchin has himself 
introduced the subject, and it may be 
useful to him to see an exact enume- 
ration, from the first authority, of the 
various degrees of puffing. “ Yes, Sir, 
puffing is of various sorts : the prin- 
apal are — the puff direct — the puff 
preliminary — the puff collateral — the 
puff collusive — and the puff oblique, 
or puff by implication. These all as- 
sume, as circumstances require, the 
various forms of Letter to the Editor 
—Occasional Anecdote — Impartial Cri- 
tique — Observation fromCorrespondent, 
or Advertisement from the Party." It 
will be seen that we have travelled 
through all the stages of puffing ex- 
cept the last, which we may shortly 
expect to reach, as “ the Dictionary” 
must be nearly ready by this time. 

And now. Sir, I must say that some 
excuse is necessary on my part for 
quoting such passages, as I have intro- 
duced from Gulchin’s reply. Before 
this I exposed the vulgarisms which 
he had employed, apparently from not 
knowing better; his present expres- 
sions cannot be characterized merely by 
the word vulgar ; and it will be unne- 
cessary for me to remark that they are 
harmless to every one but the writer 
who employs them. Scurrility can be 
directed against any one ; but we are 
indebted to the progress of refinement 
and the prevailing good-sense and feel- 


ing which maintain the decencies of 
of life, that there are now few who 
have received a liberal education, that 
could resort to it as a means of de- 
fence. 

If Gulchin has compelled me to de- 
tect the very slender degree of his at- 
tainments, and his consequent inac- 
curacies, I clmm some merit for mode- 
ration in never having sought out his 
errors in those lucubrations, which 
have been printed every other month 
for the last five years. These are trea- 
sures that would have been invaluable 
to any one criticising for the mere 
love of criticism. Treasures in which 
his imagination has run riot without 
check or controul ; and in which, in 
addition to blunders upon blunders in 
the translation of Persian Authors, 
the best established facts of history 
and chronology are set at defiance. 
In these lucubrations, ycleped “ Per- 
sian Anthology,” an intellectual chaos 
reigns with a dark and threatening so- 
lemnity ; menacing a similar disri>p- 
tion to the understanding of the un- 
fortunate student in pursuit of know- 
ledge, who has the temerity to enter 
within its gloomy and solitary domain. 
Woe to him who lingers in those dreary 
abodes of dulness 1 where he would 
seek in vain for the light, order, and 
harmony that accompany taste, judg- 
ment and learning ! 

Gulchin will by this time have 
learned, that it is at the best an unsafe 
thing to copy and afterwards criticise 
an author, and still more to drop the 
courtesies of life, for the purpose of 
insinuating that a gentleman who 
probably never wasted a thought on 
him, was influenced by the most paltry^ 
motives. — With Gulchin himself the 
blame must rest, that the ungracious 
task of detecting his errors has been 
undertaken by Mu.vsir. 
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STATE OF TRE DRAMA IN CHINA. 


The plays in China are mostly perform- 
ed on religious occasions, either in honour 
of their Gods or the anniversary of tlieir 
temples, as well as on their annual fes- 
tivals. Before they commence their plays 
the musicians go to tlie temples, where 
they play one or more tunes, when they 
bring away with them a small altar with 
incense burning, and place it on the stage, 
wliich is a temporary building of bamboo, 
where they again play a few tunes : this is 
done to invoke their Gods to be present 
during their plays, lliese plays are ge- 
nerally performed in front of their tem- 
ples. Once a-year plays are performed in 
the market, when, as before mentioned, 
they brings tlieir Gods from the temples 
with music. 'I'his is highly esteemed by 
the Chinese, as the Gods are supposed to 
preside over the affairs of the market, and 
to cause equity and justice in men’s deal- 
ings. After any calamity, as fire, &c., it 
is usual for the people in the neighbour- 
hood to raise a sum for tlie performance of 
a set of plays, w'hich is done as a mark of 
gratitude for the late mercies they have ex- 
perienced. On other occasions, the trades- 
men of the different callings, by turns, go 
from door to door to collect the yearly 
subscriptions, and decide, and not the 
prints, on the number of plays to be per- 
formed at each festival, as well as wlien 
the temples sliall be repaired or ornament- 
ed. Tlie duty of the priests is merely to 
attend to reading prayers, &c., and not to 
secular concerns, "fhey profess to be su- 
jierior men, having renounced tlie world 
and all prospects of gain, and taken to a 
life of abstinence ; their appearance, how'- 
ever, often indicates, that they are any 
thing but superior men, being indolent 
and filthy in the extreme. 

A set of plays are held for three or five 
successive days, during which they perform 
twice every day : they generally com- 
mence about tw’o o’clock, and continue 
till about five. In tlie evening, at seven, 
they again commence, when they continue 
till about eleven. The third-rate players, 
which generally perfonn at IV^cao, are 
allowed one hundred dollars per day, ex- 
clusive of food, oil for lamps, &c. A 
company of players consist of from forty 
to fifty men, Countrx'^ players and boys. 


wliose principal performance consists in 
feats of agility, perform for only forty or 
fifty dollars per day. The first-rate per- 
formers do not perfonn for less than one 
hundred and fifty dollars per day, exclu- 
sive of all expenses. There is an office at 
Canton for registering the different com- 
panies; and every company, on leaving 
the city, gives in a notice, intimating to 
what part tliey are going, by which means 
letters on business from any part of the 
province are immediately attended to. 

A list of the number of plays perform- 
ed annually at Macao, will enable the 
reader to fonf* some idea of the extent ot 
theatrical performances in a province, or 
Uiroughout the empire. 

At ilie military (or water-lily 
temple), during the 3d, 5th, and 
7th moon, twenty-two plays are 
performed, which amount (inde- 
pendent of tlie expenses of fitting 
up die theatres) to. . Spanisli dol. 12,200 

Temple to the god of fire (lately 
opened), six days fiOO 

Ma-ko temple (or the lady of the 
the celestial chambers), during the 
3d moon, eighteen or more plays, 
according to the number of Eu- 
ropean sliips that arrive in the inner 
harbour of Macao. These plays 


are said to be defrayed by the 

linguists. 2,000 

T'oo temple (to tlie gods of the 
land), during the ;2d moon, seven 

days 350 

Temple for the universal redemp- 
tion of orphan spirits, during the 
lull moon, five days 500 


At the IIoppo office (in the mar- 
ket place), on the 2d of the 2d 
moon. On these occasions the Go- 
vernment regulation is only twelve 
dollars per day, for the whole com- 
pany, which is allowed by the Man- 
darins. The Managers frequently 
receive considerable presents. This 
national play is observed at all tlie 
public offices on the same day 
throughout the empire, four days. • 100 

A-hwang-keae, seven days .... 300 

Amounting (exclusive of the ^ — 

expenses of fitting up and pre- > 6,050 

paring the stages) to. . Spa. dol. J • - 

-Chinese Gfea-ner, 
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NAUTICAL NOTICE. 

Bale of Cotton Roek, 

Another attempt is to be made for the 
discovery of the Bale of Cotton Rock, the 
existence of which is so pertinaciously 
maintained by some, and so confidently 
denied by others. Two of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s Surveying Ve-ssels are, we hear, on 
the eve ot sailing on this cruise, and one 
of them has already dropped down the 
river, preparatory to her departure. 

The Marine Surveyor General, Captain 
Court, proceeds in command of one of 
these ships, and Captain Mgxfield of the 
other. The ability of those Officers for 
such a task will ensure all the success 
that nautical science and practical seaman- 
ship can command ; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the crossing the exact position 
of so small a rock, placed in a wide ex- 
panse of ocean, and the determining with 
precision a spot to which such ^a^ous 
positions are assigned, requires all the 
most favourable combinations of clear and 
moderate weather, freedom from irregular 
currents, and a sufficient length of time 
to cross and rc-cross every mile of latitude, 
within the extreme of the limit that is sup- 
posed to contain it. If such favourable 
circumstances should combine to aid their 
researches, their failure to discover the 
rwk in question, may be deemed suffi- 
cient to disapprove its existence, and to 
set the question as fairly at rest as can be 
desired ; if, on the other hand, it he dis- 
covered, its 'position will bo determined 
with such accuracy, as to be highly bene- 
ficial to the interests and security of na- 


vigation. We heartily wish them coropletd 
success.— Cu/. Jour. Aug. 7. 

K£W PUBLICATION BV A NATIVE OF INDIA. 

The Prospectus of an original work is 
now in circulation in Calcutta, which 
appears to be desen ing of public attention. 
It is entitled “ Viswa Guna Adarisanaf 
or a Mirror of Secular Qualities, illustra- 
tive of the general moral Character, Man- 
ners, Customs, and Religion of the ancient 
Hindoo Inha!)itants of India, in a series 
of Dialogues between two Gundhurwas, or 
ancient Wanderers, several centuries back. 
'Hie original work is in Sanscrit verse, 
composed by a renowned author in the 
Lower Peninsula, selected from various 
Sanscrit books, and illustrated on an ex- 
tensive scale in the Visiva Guna Adarisana. 
It contains a geographical description of 
the remarkable mountains and rivers of 
Hindoostan and tlie Deckan, as well as 
the celebrated places of the Deities, and 
a history of the Customs, Manners, and 
Religion of those countries.— 'Co/. Gov» 
Gaz, Jwne 28. 

THIRD NUMBER OF THE FRIEND OF INDIA. 

The third number of the Friend f India 
has just been published at Serampore, and 
contains a review of a sketch of the Isle 
of Borneo, and a Treatise in the Bengalee 
language on Ceremonial Uncleanness, 
witli three original Dissertations ; one on 
Female Immolation ; another on the use 
of a Foreign I..3nguage in the India Courts 
of Judicature ; and tlie third on Indian 
Agriculture. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Illustrations or the History, Mj 
NERS AND Customs, Arts, Scifnues, a 
Literature of Japan, selected from , 
panese Manuscripts and printed Works, 
M. Titsingh, foi^erly Chief Agent of 
Dutch Easuindia Company at Nancras 
and accompanied with many coloured 1 
gravings, faithfully copied from origi 
Japanese Paintingsand Designs. Royal ^ 

An Account of the Fishes found 
THE River Ganges and its Branch 
By Francis Hamilton (formerly Buchana 
M.D F. R.S. L. and E. &c. 1 Vol. ^ 

with a Vol. of Plates in royal 4to. be 
tifully engraved by Swaine. 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sin 
By the late John Lewis Burckhardt. \V 
Maps, &c. 4to. 


Two Voyages to New South Wales 
and Van Dieman’s Land. By Tlioma'* 
Reid, Surgeon in the Royal Navy. Vol. 1. 
8vo, 

Miscellaneous Notices relating to 
China, and our Commercial Interests with 
that Country. By Sir George Thomas 
Staunton, Bart., LL.D. and F.R.S. 8vo. 

Chinese Novels ; viz. The Shadow in 
the V- ater, and the Twin Sisters. To 
which are added Proverbs and Moral Max- 
ims, collect:*d from their Classical Books 
and other Sources, The whole prefaced 
by Observations on the Language and 
Literature of China. Translated from 
the Chinese, by J, F. Davis, of the East- 
Indla Company’s Civil Service. 3 Vols. 
foolscap 8to. 
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Debate at tbe €a.sMntiia l^ouse. 


{Concluded from page 84.) 


COMPENSATION TO MR. J. H. PELT.Y. 

The Chainnan t!ien informed the Court, 
that this General Court was further made 
special, “ For the puq3ose of sulunitting for 
confirmation the KesoUition of the General 
Court of the ^26th of Sept, last, approving 
the Resolution of the Court of Directors 
of the 5th of the same month, granting to 
^Ir. Jolm Hinde Pelly, of the Bomliay 
Civil Establishment, the sum of jCti,000, 
upon tlie ground therein stated.’* The 
Chairman then moved, 

“ That this General Court do now con- 
firm the Resolution of the General Court 
of the 26th of Sept, last, ap])roving the 
Resolution of the Court of Dircctoi-s of 
tlio 5th of the same month, granting to 
Mr. John Hinde Pelly, of tlie Bombay 
Civil Establishment, the sum of £2,000, 
upon the grounds therein stated.” 

Mr. Hume rose and said, he sincerely 
wished that he could concur witli tlic Court 
of Directors in the opinion tliey Iiad c.k- 
pressed upon the subject of the motion now- 
proposed ; he felt himself, however, bound 
to give it his decided negative. When this 
question came before the Court on the 26th 
of Sept., he had not then read the papers 
upon which the claim was founded, and 
therefore declined giving any opinion upon 
the subject. Having since examinerl them 
witli minute and diligent attention, he felt 
that he should be guilty of a dereliction of 
his duty, as a Proprietor of East-India 
Stock, if he acceded to the proposition now 
submitted to the Court. He should state 
fully and fairly the grounds of his opposi- 
tion to it. From those Gentlemen present, 
who were engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
he expected the most cordial support in his 
opposition ; and he w as sure that when 
other Gentlemen, not so engaged, heard 
the short statement he should make, they 
would join him in resisting a pecuniary 
grant, which appeared avowedly to have 
been made for the purpose of rewarding 
an individual, who had been guilty of the 
breach of a contract which had been deli- 
berately and advisedly entered into. He 
should now proceed to state shortly the 
circumstances under which tlie General 
Court was called upon to concur in grant- 
ing this Gentleman a sum of £2jOOO, On 
the very threshold of the case tliere was, in 
his judgment, a decided objection to tlie 
claim : Mr. Pelly, a Cwil Servant of the 
Bombay Government, was permitted to 
enter into contracts as a private merchant ! 
The impropriety of such a practice was so 
obvious, that it needed no comment : it 
was contrary to the very first principle of 
ili.it duty which a public servant owed (o 
Aiiiatic Xo. 74 . 


the Company; and the Court w’ould in 
striking manner see, from the evidence and 
tile documents before it, the impropriety of 
such a proceeding, for it was found a 
fact, that after I\Ir. Pelly had been appoiut- 
etl a Collector, he was prevented from per- 
forming his duties as such, truly because 
his engagements as a private merchant ren- 
dered it inconvenient for him to discharge 
lus public functions. One of the docu- 
ments proved that the Government of 
Bombay were obliged, in favour of Mr. 
Pelly, to dispense with the oath wliich 
Collectors are required to take, for the very 
reason, that his mercantile engagements 
were incompatible with his public duties. 
So much then for this extraordinary cir- 
cumstance. He should not here enter into 
a discussion of the mibchievous conse- 
quences of Ruflering the Servants of the 
Company to become their Contractors, as 
private mtrcliants. The facts of the case 
were the-e : Towards the latter end of the 
year 1817, the Bombay Government ad- 
vertised for ropes, to be supplied by con- 
tract. Mr. Pelly, one of the Company’s 
Civil Servants, sent in a tender, which be- 
ing considered the most advantageous of 
any other submitted, at the latter end of 
January, or beginning of February 1818, 
he received a notice that his contract was 
accepted, and that he was to furnish 45,000 
lashings at a given price. At that time 
war had begun in India ; it began in Sept., 
and he (Mr. H.) begged to impress that 
fact strongly on the attention of the Mem- 
bers of tlie Court, because upon that cir- 
cumstance Mr. Pelly rested the greatest 
part of his claim. But, instead of his 
being borne out in his claim on tliat ground, 
the Committee, to whom tlie subject w-as 
referred for consideration, had expressly 
negatived the statement, and had reported 
that the war had not broken out after the 
contract was entered into; on the contrary, 
Mr. Goodwin’s report was, that the war 
had begun several months before the tender 
was accepted ; therefore that plea of Mr. 
Pelly was without foundation. It appeared 
that on the 5th of January 1818, Mr. Pelly 
received 25,000 rupees in advance, to com- 
plete his contract. He had stated, that he 
required tliis advance, in order to enable 
him to carry his contract into effect. What 
w ere the facts ? The Correspondence shew- 
ed that, in that point of view-, his statement 
was not correct. He (Mr.H.) would wish to 
give the transaction as lenient a considera- 
tion as possible ; but, considering that this 
Gentleman w-as one of the Civil Servants 
oi’tiie Company, and engaged in an under- 
taking incompatible with his situation, he 
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should have expected that the facts of the 
case, independently of that consideration, 
liad borne him out. Mr. Pelly had made 
statements, which the Committee had re- 
ported were not substantiated. One of the 
objects of the contract was, to carry on the 
manufacture of ropes at Bancoote, a fa- 
vourite work. He applied for a supply of 
money, in the beginning of 1S3 8, to enable 
him to purchase materials in that year. 
The terms of the contract were, that he 
was to supply 45,000 lashings within the 
first three months of the year 1819; that 
is to say, a given quantity in January, in 
February, and in March : and, in order to 
do that, he received, in January 1818, an 
advance of 25,000 rupees. What was 
done in consequence ? The contract was 
to be completed within tlie months of Ja- 
nuary, February, and March 1819; and 
the Court would learn with astonishment, 
that not a single lashing was delivered to 
the Company during those months — not 
one ! It was found, as a fact upon the 
lieport, that not one was delivered in those 
months ; so that if the Company had not 
been short of cotton in that year, as it so 
happened, they would not have been able 
to pack the bales for China. Mr. Felly 
therefore stood in tliis situation ; he re- 
ceived advances of money in Jan. 1818; 
and what steps did he take to perform a 
contract, which was to be completed in 
March 1819? Why, he did not make a 
single purchase of materials until the Ist 
of Feb. 1819. He allowed the whole of 
the year 1818 to pass over his head, wdth 
the interest of this money in his pocket, 
which had been advanced by the Goveni- 
ment from the public purse. It appeared 
that Mr, Felly had received 25,000 rupees 
in Jan. 1818, and that he made no use of 
it, for the purposes of the contract, until 
Feb. 1819 ! did he not immediately 

go to the market to purchase materials ? 
Tins extraordinary conduct remained 
wholly unexplained, llie application for 
tlie 25,000 rupees >vas made expressly on 
the representation, that they were necessary 
to enable lum to complete the contract ; 
and, upon the faith of that representation, 
the money was immediately advanced. 
Was that representation true ? The very 
reverse was found to be the CJise. Nay, 
tliat was not all. If the Proprietors 'would 
examine the proofs, as to the time when 
the purchase of the materials was made, 
they would find that Mr. Felly’s conduct 
was still more inexplicable. Mr. Felly 
had asserted, in the next place, tliat he had 
at that time advanced more money, in the 
purchase of materials, than he had re- 
ceived. That could not possibly be true, 
for it was in proof, that at the period when 
he applied for the advance of the second 
25,000 rupees, he had not paid a farthing 
of the first towards the purchase of mate- 
rials, He therefore stood in the situation 
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of a person, who had entered into a con- 
tract of a nature similar to what his prede- 
cessors had executed, and he must be 
supposed to have made his contract for a 
remunerating price. Fie knew', at the 
time the contract was entered into, that the 
Company were engaged in warfare ; he 
might have anticipated, perhaps, that the 
war would be over in one or tw'o months, 
but it was not true that the war had not 
then begun; and, as the commencement 
of tlic war w'as the only point upon which 
he rested his case, that fact was found 
against him. Mr. Felly then stood in the 
situation of a person entering into a con- 
tract deliberately, and with his eyes open, 
to the exclusion of other persons from the 
competition ; and, instead of taking the 
proper steps to purchase his materials, he 
thought proper to lie by the whole of the 
year in which tlie materials should have 
been purchased and manufactured ; and, 
instead of completing his contract by the 
Spring of 1819, he did not make the first 
purchase of materials until one month 
after he should liave completed the con- 
tract; so that he placed the Company in 
the situation of being liable to all the in- 
conveniences to which they must have been 
put, had not the supply of cotton failed 
that year. Surely then Mr. Felly ought 
to have given some very satisfactory reason 
fortius apparently unaccountable conduct. 
None had been given. He had, indeed, 
given the prices of the raw materials in 
1819; but what had the Company to do 
with that ? Flad that any thing to do with 
the binding terms of a contract deliberately 
entered into, to the exclusion of othei- per- 
sons, ready and willing to execute their 
engagements ? He had undertaken to 
pertbmi the contract ; he had received an 
advance of money on account of that con- 
tract, to procure and manufacture the ma- 
terials immediately ; and he did nothing 
towju-ds the perfonnance of liis duty until 
Feb. 1819, one whole twelvemonth after- 
wards, \Miat then Iiad the Company to 
do with the price of materials, at the time 
wlicn the contract ought to have been 
finally completed ? In March 1819, the 
contract ought to have been completed. 
He had had 25,000 rupees in advance for 
a whole tw'elvemonth, without taking any 
step whatever in the peiformance of his 
engagement. Hie prices of materials 
might be higher or lower at that time, but 
with that the Company had nothing to do. 
It was Mr. Felly’s business to see whe- 
ther he could afford to perform such a 
contract, before he made any tender ; and, 
if he expected credit for common sense, it 
must be supposed that he considered the 
prices of the raw materials before he en- 
tered into the contract. Mr. Felly was, 
therefore, a defaulter in three ^ways : first, 
he did notl ay out the money, given him 
in advance to purchase materials, until a 
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twelvemonth after the contract ought to 
have been completed ; second, he did not 
ful61 the terms of the contract, winch were, 
that the lashings should be delivered in 
January, February, and March; and, third, 
there was not one lash delivered before 
March 1820, when the w'hole of the con- 
tract should have l)een performed. Now 
he (Mr. H.) was willing to admit that 
Mr Pelly might have lost by his contract; 
but surely he ought to shew to the Court 
that he had materials in hand for the work 
at tlie end of 1817, vhen he entered into 
the contract. If he had those materials, 
why did he not set to work and make them 
up, in order to fulfil his engagement? It 
was said, that he had performed all his 
contracts with private merchants in 1818; 
but of that tliere was no proof. From any 
thing in the documents before the Court, 
it did not appear that Mr. Pelly had any 
store of materials on hand at tlie time he 
entered into the contract ; still less did it 
appear that ho had any at the time when 
the money was advanced. If he had any, 
he ought to have brought forward some 
proofs of the fact ; hut he cleaily liad not 
any, or the Court would have heard of it, 
and tlicrefore in this point of view he 
clearly had no legitimate claim upon the 
Company. He undertook the contract 
with a deal* understanding of what was 
expected of him ; he took to it “ for l^etter 
for w'orse;” and it must be supposed that 
he looked to a profit, and made his bargain 
accordingly. Upon every principle, there- 
fore, of reason and justice, lie ought to l>e 
bound by his undertaking, and there was 
nothing to shew why tlie Company ought 
to suffer for his own oversight or impru- 
dence. It was a most delicate question to 
meddle with commercial contracts of tliis 
nature : they ought to stand or fall by 
their own merits. To interfere with them, 
by any relaxation or modification, would 
be destructive of the very object of such 
contracts, namely, to tie the parties down 
strictly to tlieir engagements, niis prin- 
ciple had, on a very recent occasion, been 
decidedly recognized by the Court of Di- 
rectors ; and yet now, without any ade- 
quate reason assigned, they thought proper 
to recommend Mr. Felly’s case for consi. 
deration. He called upon the Court of 
Proprietors to recollect the conduct of the 
Court of Directors, when the question of 
freight was some time since discussed. 
'Fhe answer of the Directors was, “ Let 
the question stand on its own merits. 
What ! grant remuneration to the ship- 
owners, because the freights were taken at 
a low rate during the war ? Why, it w ould 
cost the Company J 800,000 sterling!” 
Undoubtedly he (Mr. H.) protested against 
it as a precedent, but he w'as now fortified 
in his present opposition by the Director's 
ow n statement on that occasion. But what 
was the consequence? Mr. Pelly said. 


“ I appeal to you, the Court of Directors ; 
5"Ou have granted to the merchants and 
owners of ships, when they had made a 
bad bargain, an increased rate of freight, 
in consequence of tlieir oversight in not 
having demanded enough. I have made 
a bad bargain, I have been guilty of an 
oversight with regard to my own interests, 
and therefore I call upon you to remu- 
nerate me.” ITiis was, in effect, the lan- 
guage of Mr. Pelly. It appeared that he 
had lost 34,000 rupees, or £4,000 sterling, 
and called upon the Company to indemnify 
him for his own improvidence and want 
of caution ; but, before this requisition was 
complied with, he (Mr. H.) now solemnly 
called upon the Directors to state what 
available grounds there could be for this 
inrlividual to receive the grant of £2,000, 
to lessen his supposed loss. Could he, as 
a merchant or fair trader, enforce such a 
demand upon any principle of law or jus- 
tice ? Suppose he had been able to manu- 
facture the article within the time stipu- 
lated, and had made a most inordinate 
profit, would lie liave returned any of his 
unexpected gains ? Certainly he would 
not, nor w ould that have been expected of 
him. Upon tlie same principle, then, he 
had no right to expect from the Company 
a premium for bis own improvidence and 
want of foresiglit, when the advantage 
happened to be on their side. It was the 
duty of tlie Proprietors, as a question of 
j>rincijdc, to make a vigorous stand against 
a demand, which was destructive of that 
confidence wliich ought to subsist between 
merchant and merchant. If this demand 
were acceded to, a door would be opened 
at once to let in the claim of everj’ man, 
who, by his negligence, improvidence, and 
folly, had entered into a contract which he 
could not fulfil, and, by a pitiful, whining 
ston,', persuade the Company to remu- 
nerate liim for the breach of his contract. 
If a contract is good for any thing, it 
ought to be good for every thing, llie 
principle must be held sacred and invio- 
lable ; and, if not, there was an end to 
the whole doctrine of contract. If the 
Company yielded to the importunities of 
Mr. JL^eliy, as to a rope contract, with what 
face could they call upon A., B., or C., to 
pay penalties for not completing his iron 
contract, when pcrhaj)s the failure arose 
from some circumstances over which he 
had no controul? Could they, with any 
colour of justice, apply a different rule of 
conduct towards one man, from that 
adopted towards another? It stood con- 
fessed, that Mr. Pelly had failed in his 
contriwit, by not supplying the materials 
witliin the time stipulated. His dealing 
as a contractor, whilst holding a public 
situation in the Company’s service, he de- 
precated as highly improper, and incon- 
sistent with liis situation, Tiien his ‘ray- 
ing, “If von don’t pav me this monev 
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you will ruin me,” was really unaccount- 
able. A man, in the Civil Service of the 
East-India Company, to talk ©f £ 2,000 
ruining him, really surprised him, as the 
most extraordinary part of the statement ; 
but to bring that forward as an allegation, 
and upon that ground to call upon the 
Company to accede to his claim, unsup- 
ported by any proofs of its justice, was 
really the most monstrous proposition he 
ever heard. But, after all, the concluding 
part of Mr. Felly’s case was the most ob- 
jectionable, and called for the strongest 
animadversion. Indeed he was sorry to 
find any Gentleman in the Company’s 
Service capable of advancing such a topic, 
as that la'^tly- urged by the GentUman in 
question. In the latter part of his me- 
morial he had the indelicacy to state, 
“ that the Government could not have oblig- 
ed hhn to comply with his agreement,'* It 
appeared to him (Mr. H.) to be a most 
extraordinary thing, that a Public Servant 
should write to the Directors of the Com- 


Pelly had sustained), yet he was of opi- 
nion that the omission of the penalties 
would not nullify the contract ; for, he 
said, that Mr. Felly was still bound to 
fulfil his engagement. ** The only diffe- 
rence is, that instead of the breach of the 
contract being allowed as liquidated da- 
mages in a Court of Law, the case must 
be referred to the consideration of a Jury, 
as to the amount of damage sustained by 
the non-performance of his contract.” 
This was one of the pleas then upon which 
Mr. Pelly principally rested, namely, that 
he had fulfilled and executed this contract 
without being obliged to do it : ‘‘I have 
done a thing which, though as a man of 
honour I ought to do, yet in law I could 
not be compelled to do. Mr. Mackwith, 
however, was of opinion that the contract 
was not void on the ground taken, and 
therefore Mr. Pelly had no one j}rinciple 
to stand upon wliich could support his 
claim. He clearly had no legal claim, for 
he was bound to fulfil his contract. But 


pany in language such as this : “ It is 
true I entered into an engagement to sup- 
ply you with stores which you wanted, but 
compliance with this engagement was, on 
my part, optional ; and no public func- 
tionary could have depended on my en- 
gagement, or have made it available, with- 
out first being obliged to bear me harmless 
for the consequences.” \Vliat were the cir- 
cumstances of the case ? The Solicitor w ho 
framed this contract was, as he (Mr.*H.) 
understood, the organ of tlie Company. A 
document was sent, signed by Mr. Morgan, 
the Company’s Solicitor, in which he said, 
** I send you herewith a duplicate copy, 
which you have desired to be sent, of the 
contract. Mr. Pelly has executed a secu- 
rity bond, as to the fuI 61 ment of his en- 
gagement.” This w'as the language of 
tlie official letter from the Company’s 
Solicitor. Now it turned out that the 
security alluded to was never, in fact, 
taken, and the bond never sigued ; if so, 
why not call upon this Soffeitor to explain 
why it was not signed, and w'hy he made 
a representation w hich was not true ? Why 
not call upon him to give some account of 
his conduct ? and why not make him pay 
the loss which Mr. Pelly had sustained, if 
the Court was really disposed to make an 
allowance to that Gentleman ? Mr. PeJIy, 
however, was a little mistaken in his cal- 
culations as to his legal liability. The 
Government had referred the case to the 
Advocate General, Mr. Mackwitli, who 
gave his opinion, as to the ground of ex- 
emption from liability set up by Mr. Pelly ; 
and though he found, as a fact, that there 
were no penalties stated in the bond, in 
consequence of the negligent omission of 
Mr. Morgan, the Solicitor (apiece of mis- 
conduct which ought to b/.ve dismissed 
him from bis situation, and at any rate 
inade him liable for tln^ l<' .t '\hich Mr. 


he (Mr. H.) would not quarrel witli him 
on the score of not performing his contract 
to the very moment ; he rested upon a 
much stronger principle, naraely» not to 
pay him a bonus for the breach of his con- 
tract. The proposition submitted to the 
Court was so monstrous, that he was at a 
loss to conceive how any Gentleman pre- 
sent could refuse to go along with him in 
resisting it ; lie w as sure, that to accede to 
it would be attended with the most perni- 
cious consequences to the public service of 
the Company. Mr. Mackwith’s opinion 
was decisive, that tlie objection as to non- 
liability was not tenable. In every point 
of view' Mr. Pelly had failed in his con- 
tract : he had failed as to time ; and he 
was without any pretence for a claim, in 
reason or equity. It might be true that 
he had lost so much money 5 but he took 
it for panted that Mr. Pelly, as a young 
man nsing in the world, was very anxious 
to have £:'‘2,000 more in his pocket than he 
was fairly entitled to receive. As a ques- 
tion of policy and expediency, he put it 
seriously to the Court, why they should 
not ic.trely excuse a man the penalty he 
had justly incurred by the failure of his 
contract, but should also makeup his losses 
occasioned in consequence of that failure ; 
more especially in the case of an indivi- 
dual, who bad so unfairly set up a pica of 
exemption, on the ground that he could 
not be obliged to perform on engagement 
solemnly entered into, though informal, 
by reason of some negligence on the part 
of the pel son wlio framed it ? It was clear 
tliat this Gentleman was provided with 
abundance of money to perform his en- 
gagements; before he commenced he was 
furnished with the means of purchasing 
the materials ; it was clear that he did not 
purchase a thread of hemp until the wliulc 
of the contiact ought to ha\c been deli- 
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vered; and, in such a state of circum- 
stances, he asked whether, on these grounds, 
this Gentleman had a right to receive the 
smallest remuneration ? He had no dis- 
position to quarrel with the liberality of 
the Court of Directors ; but, for God^s 
sake, let them be just before they were 
generous, Tlie circumstances on wluch 
tlie claim was founded were so derogatory 
to the Company, that, in every point of 
view, this Court must reject the demand 
made upon them. Without trespassing 
farther on the time of the Court, he wished 
it to be understood, that he should be sorry 
to say any thing to the prejudice of Mr. 
Pellv, or any other individual, which was 
not justiftcd liy the facts in evidence. All 
that he had said in this case was borne out 
by the documents, to the contents of which 
he had strictly confined himself ; and he 
felt thrt he should not have done his duty 
towards the Company, if he had said less 
upon the subject. He should not detain 
the Court any longer than to say, that he 
seriously intended to take tlie sense of the 
General Court upon the granu 
Mr, Chalmers said, he must admit that 
his Hon, Friend had taken ^ fair view of 
tile case as it appeared upon the face of 
the papers, which he (Mr, C.) had him- 
self read with attention. His Hon. 
Friend liad truly stated, that notwithstand- 
ing the omission of a pecuniary penalty 
in the security bond, Mr. Felly w'oiild 
have been legally liable to the performance 
of the contract in case of failure ; for if 
a man enters into an express contract, 
there is no occasion to specify the penalty 
for the breach at the time it is executed, 
because the law will make it binding to 
the extent of any injury that may be sus- 
tained. But, however, it appeared to 
him, upon the whole view of this case, 
tliat the Court of Directors, who had re- 
commended the subject for tlie considera- 
tion of this Court, had exercised a sound 
discretion in entertaining Mr. Felly’s ap- 
plication for relief. Unless the Court 
of Directors had such a discretion vested 
in them, as to enable them to decide upon 
the merits of such a claim, in his judg- 
ment their executive authority must be so 
limited as to be almost useless. This was 
a subject peculiarly for their discretion, 
under all the circumstances ; and presum- 
ing that the discretion was wisely and pro- 
perly exercised, be should rather be dis- 
posed to abide by their decision, tlian take 
cognizance of a question w'hich might be 
erroneously decided by the Proprietors. 
Upon principle, it behoved this Court to 
support the executive authority, unless 
there appeared to be some glaring abuse of 
the trust reposed in those with whom it 
resided. It must be admitted by tliose 
Gentlemen who had taken the trouble to 
lead the papers, that certainly the lashings 
wliich were the subject of the contract 


were supplied at a very moderate price, 
and surely the known liberality of the 
Company would not allow them to take 
a man’s goods without giving him an ade- 
quate remuneration. The question must 
stand or fall upon this issue ; and if the 
Court were driven to the alternative of 
either receiving or rejecting the claim, he 
should be ra&er (Uspos^ to take the 
liberal view of the question, than decide 
upon a strict technical rule of construction. 
As a Proprietor of Stock he might be 
very distantly affected by acting on this 
principle, but he confessed, under all the 
circumstances of the case, after reading 
the papers and knowing that the subject 
had been investigated by men in whom 
the interests of the Company had been 
properly entrusted, and who were par- 
ticularly careful in the administration of 
its affairs, the claim of Mr. Felly was en- 
utled to a favourable consideration. Un- 
doubtedly there were many objections 
urged by his Hon. Friend, which, if taken 
in detail and in the abstract, it would 
be impossible satisfactorily to answer ; 
but it did seem to him rather an uncandid 
mode of argument to bring this case into 
comparison with the case of another party 
who had failed in his contract, and en- 
tailed upon himself the penalties conse- 
quent upon such breach, 

Mr. spoke to order, and requested 

the Hon, Proprietor to recollect that the 
Court were not now considering the case 
to which he alluded* 

Mr. Chalmers said, he had no wish now 
to enter into the merits of the iron contract ; 
all he meant was, a general observation 
as to the inconclusiveness of the argu- 
ment, by comparison, between this and 
any other case, standing perhaps on totally 
different grounds. Every case undoubted- 
ly ought to rest upon its own merits ; but 
in reviewing the case of Mr. Felly, under 
all its circumstances, and iu forming a 
judgment of the conduct of the Court of 
Directors towards that gentleman, he 
thought the Court of Proprietors ought to 
take a candid view of the subject, and not 
too narrowly scan the proceedings of the 
Executive Body. The opposition to this 
grant, was in effect calling upon the Pro- 
prietors strictly to review the motives and 
closely to investigate the acts of the Execu- 
tive Power of the Company. Now in such 
a case as tiiis all he meant to say was, 
that this being a matter of discretion in 
the detail of those duties which it fell 
to the lot of the Directors to perform, the 
Proprietors ought not too critically to im- 
pugn their motives. Without yielding 
to any man in a due sense of duty as a Pro- 
prietor, he doubted very much the policy 
of interposing on every occasion, to check 
the fair exercise of that discretion, which 
by the Constitution of tlie Company was 
vested in the Directory. He trusted he 
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should be found the last man to succumb 
to any overt act of oppression on the one 
band, or of partiality on the other, when 
a fit and proper occasion required a vigo- 
rous resistance ; and he hoped that he, in 
common with other Proprietors, would 
act upon a proper sense of that duty which 
they owed to themselves and the Com- 
pany in general, in checking any thing 
like the assumption of a paramount au- 
diority ; but really in a matter of this kind, 
which seemed strictly confined to the pro- 
vince of the Executive Authority of the 
Company, as legally vested in them, he 
could not go along with tlie Hon. Pro- 
prietors in interposing any thing like a 
restraint upon the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion. The Proprietary ought to be- 
very cautious how they interfered with the 
Directory in questions of this nature, for 
probably such an interference might go 
to the extent of Ijainpering the Executive 
Body so as absolutely to stop all the bu- 
siness of the Company. He therefore 
called upon the Proprietors to consider 
tlie situation of tlie Directors, and the 
duties wliich they were called upon to 
perform. For what purpose were the Di- 
rectors appointed, if they were to be con- 
tinually controuled in every act, however 
unimportant, in the discharge of their exe- 
cutive functions ? They must be vested 
with some discretion in affairs of this na- 
ture, or there would be an end to their 
authority. In the affair of the iron con- 
tract, though the whole penalty might be 
considered as forfeited, yet the Directors, 
in the fair exercise of their discretion, 
exacted but one-half of it. {Cries of order ! 
order !) In alluding to the iron question, 
he did not mean to enter into the discus- 
sion of it as a parallel to this case ; that 
was a case difterent in all its circumstances 
from the present question ; but in prin- 
ciple, as a que^tion of authority and dis- 
cretion, it is open to the same objection 
as was urged in tliiscase. If the penalty 
be exacted, it was done by the Court of 
Directors, in the due performance of their 
duty ; and if the Proprietors were indis- 
creet enough to restrain their acts in tliese 
particulars, the authority of the Directors 
would become nugatory. Tliis case must 
be assimilated to the proceedings of courts 
of justice, and in reviewing the proceed- 
ings of the Directors, tliis Court ought to 
look to ail the motives and reasons for their 
conduct under the special circumstances 
of tlie case. The Directors had exercised 
their discretion upon a particular contract, 
and they came to the determination in 
question upon a review of the whole case. 
Their discretion appeared to him to have 
been properly exercised, and in his judg- 
ment the Court of Proprietors ought to 
abide by tlieir decision. In the case of 
the iron contract, thongli tlie decision of 
the Directors migljt seem to be<ir Iiard 


upon the individual, yet when the circum- 
stance of that case came to be explained, 
he had no doubt that the result would be 
found satisfactory. Too much latitude 
could not l>e given to the executive body 
in the construction of these contracts, in 
order to hold parties to their engagements. 
It was their duty to act upon discretion in 
some instances, and to judge of the expe- 
diency of enforcing or not enforcing con- 
tracts. He could speak from his own ex- 
perience, that when he was third IVIale of 
of an Indiaman, the loading of the vessel 
to w'hich he was appointed could not take 
place in time for the season, because the 
iron contracted for was not sent on board 
by the contractor. [Cries of order ! order ! 
fjmstion I queUion ! ) In alluding to this 
fact, he only wished to distinguish this 
case from the case of the iron conti’act, and 
to show tliat the principle of holding par- 
ties to their conti-acts might be very justly 
enforced in one case, and yet very harshly 
in another. Tlie conduct of the Court of 
Directors, in enforcing the penalty against 
the iron contractor, though seemingly 
harsh, yet might be found just and proper 
when the circumstances came to be in- 
vestigated. [Cries of order ! order !') Look- 
ing therefore to the w hole of this case, and 
to the general conduct of tlie Court of 
Directors in the discharge of their execu- 
tive duties, he was of opinion that they 
Iiad exercised a fair discretion in giving 
Mr. Felly £2,000, when it appeared that, 
in the performance of his contract, he had 
sustained a lo^s to tlie extent of £'4,000, 
and consequently upon this ground he 
should vole for the grant. 

Mr. Dixon, conceiving that an amend- 
ment had been moved upon the original 
motion, said he had alw'ays understood 
that such an amendment should be second- 
ed, and then put from the chair. He had 
yet to le-arn v. hether the motion had been 
seconded. 

The Chairman informed the Hon. Pro- 
prietor that the motion had been .seconded 
by Mr. Elphinstone. 

Mr. Dixon observed, that that was tlie 
original motion; but lie had undeistood 
that some amendment had been moved, 
and if so he apprehended that it would fall 
to tile ground unless seconded in the usual 
way. 

The Chairman acquainted the Hon, 
Proprietor that no amendment liad been 
moved. Tlie question, as originally pro- 
posed, was open for debate, and would be 
decided as a simple proposition, aye or no. 

Mr. Dixon had misapprehended the 
course ot proceeding. However he con- 
sidered that the question, whether the ori- 
ginal motion should or should not be ne- 
gatived, was in substance the same as if 
an amendment had been moved. Taking 
the proposition simpiv as it stood, he 
should trouble the Comt with a very few 
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words. After the experience of a long 
life in mercantile transactions, and speak- 
ing as candidly, and with as much sound 
judgment as an honest man could exercise, 
and at the same time with as much lenity 
(which it was the nature of man to do) 
he must own it to be one of tlie most dan- 
gerous propositions which could be pro- 
pounded as a rule of conduct for the 
Court of Directors and the Court of IVo- 
prietors, namely, to compensate a con- 
tractor for the breach of his contract ; for 
he believed it would not be disputed, that 
when a man enters into an engagement of 
a mercantile nature he does it with a view 
to gain ; indeed, tliis was a natural con- 
sequence of the proposition ; and if a con- 
tractor, with that object in view, makes 
a profit by the speculation, he puts it into 
his pocket as a matter of cour&e, and no 
man quarrels with him for it. But if a 
contractor takes the chance of gain, the 
person with whom he contracts also takes 
the chance of liis being disappointed in 
his expectations. When INIr. Pelly en- 
tered into the contract with tlie Company, 
no doubt he had this impression on his 
mind, and took to the contract with all 
its consequences. A strong ground there- 
fore ought to be made out, to induce the 
Court to depart from that rule which ^\ab 
generally applicable to contracts. Mr. 
Pelly complained tltat he was a loser by 
the contract, and the Court of Proprietors 
were now called upon to conform to the re- 
commendation of the Directors for grant- 
ing him a sum of 1*2,000 as a compensa- 
tion for his loss. This proposition, when 
taken in the abstract, api)earcd extremely 
strong, and certainly required a verj^ pow- 
erful case to induce the Court to entertain 
it. There were, however, other points of 
view in which the case might be consi- 
dered. He alluded more particularly 
to one (independently of the mere ques- 
tion of gain or loss, be it great or 
small,) which was of great importance, 
namely, the consequences likely to result 
to the shipping interests of the Company 
from the adoption of the principle now 
suggested. By tlie regulations of the 
Company’s shipping aft'airs, vessels are 
required to be at Gravesend at a particular 
period ; they are taken up for a given num- 
ber of years ; they are on some occasions 
detained unexpectedly for a great length 
of time before they are sent to sea. Sea- 
men are hired, and the owners are put to 
an incalculable expense and loss ; and yet, 
in cases of that sort, before any allowances 
are made for unexpected detention, the 
Company are extremely jealous of relax- 
ing their contracts, and require a very 
strong case indeed to be made out before 
they make any allowance in the nature of 
compensation. If then the Company 
tempted people first to make engagements 
of this nature, and bind them to tlic per- 


formance of their contracts by the imposi- 
tion of penalties, and then relaxed them 
by an improvident latitude of construction, 
it would go to the destruction of the very 
principle upon which all contracts are 
founded. Under all circumstances, there- 
fore, he was satisfied that this Court ought 
not to establish a precedent which might 
lead to such consequences. However, be- 
fore he made up his mind as to the vote 
he should give upon the question of Mr, 
Felly’s claim, he would wait to hear what 
could be advanced in its favour on the 
other side of the bar ; and, until then, he 
should keep his vote disengaged either for 
affirming or negativing tlieir proceeding. 
If there should be a considerable difference 
of opinion upon the question, he should 
suggest the propriety of having it decided 
by a ballot, considering that it was a ques- 
tion, whichever way determined, must be 
attended witli important consequences. 

Mr. Money begged to call the attention 
of the Court to the real circumstances un- 
der which tljis case was submitted to their 
consideration. The Hon, Proprietor who 
has opposed the grant, has not only taken 
a very erroneous view of the facts of the 
case, but has endeavoured to convey a very 
erroneous impre>sion of the character of 
!Mr. Felly. He trusted, however, in the few 
ohservatious \^hieh he felt it necessary to 
offer, he should be able to convince not only 
the Hon Proprietor (Mr. Dixon), who de- 
clared that be sliould keep his candid 
mind open to conviction, but every other 
TVIember present, that both generosity and 
justice had been united in the compensa- 
tion wliich was agreed to be given to Mr. 
Felly. It was very material that tlie 
Court should understand a little of the 
place where this rope manufactory was si- 
tuated. About 60 or 70 years ago, the 
Company came into the possession of a 
small tract of land in the Marhatta coun- 
try, extending twentj-four or twenty-five 
miles up a river, with seven or eight vil- 
lages on its banks, containing a popula- 
tion of twelve or fourteen thousand souls. 
A Commercial Resident was appointed at 
Bancoot, as the chief civil authority of 
the place. One of Mr. Felly’s predecef- 
sors, who took great interest in the wel- 
fare of the people, being veiy much struck 
with the idleness which prevailed amongst 
the youthful part of them, established this 
manufactory in the first instance with a 
view of giving them employment ; and the 
best hemp on the West side of India being 
grown in that neighbourhood, the manu- 
facturer was enabled to furnish ropes to 
^e Government at a much less price than 
they could be obtained from the Merchants 
in Bombay. This led to contracts with 
the Company for lasliings used in packing 
bales of cotton for the China market. In 
1817, Mr. Felly (and it w as* very well 
known that coimuercial Residents are al- 
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lowed hy tiie rules of the Company to en- 
^ge in coramerce), as his predecessor had 
done, offered to supply the CompMiy with 
the lasliingt, required for the season 1815 ; 
and his tender of ropes was accepted, 
principally upon the ground of the bene- 
fit which the Company would detive from 
having their ropes made at tills manu- 
factory, which could be procured of a bet- 
ter quality, and at a much cheaper rate 
than anywhere else. The Hon. Gent, who 
had objected to this giant, had observed 
that tlie war had actually taken place l>e- 
tweea tlie Native Powers and the Com- 
pany in the inontli of September, before 
Mr. Pelly had ofiered to execute the con- 
tract, It Wiis very true that hostilities had 
broken out atPooaah, but it was the impres- 
sion on the mind of every man at Bombay 
that it would be a wai' of very short dura- 
tion ; and it never entered into any man’s 
bead tliat it would have extended so as to 
tlirow the whole of the I*eishwa’s territoiy 
into commotion. In this, botlt Mr. PelJy 
and the Government of Bombay v/cre alike 
deceived ; and in conseijuence of the ex- 
tension of hostilities through the whole of 
the Concan, tliere was not only a diffi- 
culty, but an impracticability of procuring 
hemp for the manufacture of the ropes. 
It was true that this gentleman had entered 
into contracts with two mercantile houses 
at Bombay as well as with the Govern- 
ment; and it was insinuated by the Hon. 
Proprietor that the entrance into tliose se- 
veral contracts was simultaneous, and that 
Mr. Pelly had executed his contracts with 
the private mercliants, giving tliem the 
preference over the Company, It was 
material, however, to state that the con- 
tracts with the private merchants were 
to be executed in the year 1818; and 
that those for the Company w ere to be ex- 
ecuted in 1819; and under the supposition 
that the war would not have lasted, but 
that it would be concluded long before it 
w'as necessai’y to have hemp to enable him 
to execute his contract with the Company, 
lie had made a tender which afterwards 
turned out most disadvantageous to him- 
self. • With the private merchants he ful- 
filled his contracts, but not altogether in 
the way stated by the Hon. Propiietor: 
for the price of hemp having risen from 
lietw'een 40 and 50 rupees to 112 (not 
from any acts of the merchants, but in 
conseijuence of those measures which the 
Government thought it necessary to adopt 
for the prosecution of the war), they never- 
theless, seeing most clearly that Mr. Pelly, 
who was disposed to exert all his means for 
the fulfilment of his engagements, would 
be a loser to a large amount, with the 
utmost liberality paid him the difi’erence 
between the prices for which he contracted 
with them and the prices at which he ob- 
tained the Jiemp. It w as true that as to 
time he did not fulfil his engagements with 
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the Company, but for thi» reason, that it 
was impossible, from June 1818 to the 
close of that year, for him to procure a 
single pound of hanp for money or other- 
wise ; but in point of fact he did execute 
his engagements to the very letter as to 
quantity, and the Government sustained 
no inconvenience whatever from having 
the contract executed at a later period 
tlian w'as stipulated for ; no cotton being 
sent to China tliat year, and therefore 
there was no w’ant lathings. It was 
also material, as a feature of this case, to 
state, that during the existence of this 
contract, when the war with tlie Peishwa 
was exending itself throughout our do- 
minions, Mr. Pelly, who at the time was 
Commercial Resident in die small district 
alluded to, was selected by the present 
Governor of Bombay (and he, Mr. IMo- 
ney, did not know a man in India more 
competent to judge of personal merit) to 
dischaige the ai’diious and perilous duty 
of a magistrate and collector of revenue, 
in a most extensive country ; — a country 
extending from the Soutliern part of Bom- 
liay harbour down to the Noilhern part of 
Goa being 180 miles in length, and in 
width from the Gauts to tlie sea-shore, 
from 85 to 50 miles. He had tlie charge 
of this country for three years, during 
which time lie constantly executed the du- 
ties of his situation, which were most im- 
portant, and were such as to engage his 
mind and occupy the whole of his time, so 
as to prevent him from paying, perso- 
nally, that attention w hich he would other- 
wise have bestowed in the collection of 
hemp and the making of ropes ; and the 
public records of the Government con- 
tained the testimonials most ample to his 
high public merits and services. During 
that period, too, he had the happy art of 
combining the most commanding firmness 
with a most conciliatory disposition ; he 
had the extraordinary power of conciliat- 
ing and attaching the natives of a newly- 
conquered country to tlie British Govern- 
ment, Of this tliere were many conspi- 
cuous proofs; among others, he could 
mention one that was perfectly w ell known. 
A very considerable interest had of late 
years been excited by the practice of wo- 
men immolating themselves in India on 
the funeral piles of their husbands ; it 
must be gratifying to know, that whatever 
difference of opinion tliere might be as to 
the policy and practicability of correcting 
the institutions and customs of tlie Native 
Indians, Mr.Pelly, by the mere force of per- 
suasion and a conciliatory address, had suc- 
ceeded in a newly-conquered country (in 
which, for ages before, numbers of hu- 
man victims had annually perished in the 
flames by self-immolation), suppressing to 
a great degree so barbarous a custom. It 
was an undoubted fact, tiiat during the 
time lie held the chief Civil situation, ac- 
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companied too with a military authority, 
through the whole extent of this line of 
country, which ^as as large as some of the 
kingdoms of Europe, tliis practice had al- 
most subsided. He (Mr. M.) knew him- 
self of one remarkable instance in which 
Mr. Felly’s influence had the effect. 

Mr. Rigby interposed and spoke to or- 
der. He said he should be most happy to 
hear the Hon. Director in a private room 
upon the subject of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Hindoos, but he would put it 
to the Court whether the Plon Director 
was now keeping to any thing like the 
question under consideration. 

Mr. Money appealed to the Chair whether 
be was not at least as orderly as the Hon. 
Gent, who had opposed this grant, who in 
some degree had mixed up the iron with the 
hemp question. With such a precedent be- 
fore him, surely it was open to him to point 
out the merits of Mr. Felly ; more espe- 
cially as the Hon, Gentleman who had pro- 
posed the rejection of the grant had at- 
tacked Mr. Felly in a most vital point, for 
he had attacked his veracity, which, to a 
gentleman of an honour^le mind, was 
dearer than life. Surely it was open to 
him, who had been in that part of India, 
and who knew much of Mr, Felly's pub- 
lic merits, and the estimation in which he 
was held by the Government, to resort to 
the most effectual mode of repelling so 
unfounded a charge. It was an undoubt- 
ed fact that Mr. Felly had, by this unfor- 
tunate contract, lost bet%veen 4 and £5,000. 
The Hon, Froprietor, in his observations 
upon that circumstance, had thought pro- 
per to remark, that though Mr. Felly had 
received an advance of 25,000 hipces, yet 
that until February 1819, he had never 
laid out a farthing towards completing his 
contract. Now the Hon, Froprietor was 
totally mistaken in his statement. 

Mr, Hume repeated, tljat the fact he as- 
serted was correctly stated by him, and that 
his authority was the documents themselves. 

Mr. Money rejoined that he understood 
the fact to be quite otherwise. 

Mr. Hume begged tliat the documents 
might be referred to, for he was sure it 
would be found, according to them, that 
the first expenditure of Mr. Felly towards 
the completion of his contract was in Fe- 
bruary 1819. 

Mr. Moneyy in continuation, observed, 
that the Court could not be aware that the 
mode in which hemp was obtained in that 
part of India was not by purchase in the 
open market, but by a long, tedious pro- 
cess, First, the seed was often to be pur- 
chased j and a long period would neces- 
sarily elapse before the produce was 
brought into a manufactured state. It 
might be true that, according to the docu- 
ments, the first tiling of an expenditure 
on account of the contract, might be 
brought forward in Febr.iary 1819 ; yot it 
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would be found that the money was ac- 
tually expended long previous to that time. 
Hiat entry was of a gross sum, but in 
point of fact Mr. Felly’s disbursements, 
which must necessarily have been made 
from time to time in small sums, had 
eommeuced as soon as he received an 
advance from the Government. Hie Hon. 
Froprietor had remarked upon the im- 
propriety and the impolicy of allowing 
the Civil Serv ants of the Company to have 
the contracts of the Government. That 
surely was no fault of Mr. Felly. There 
w'as no bar, as a Commercial Resident, to 
his entering into a contract with the Com- 
pany. He (Mr. Money) did not wish, 
on an occasion like the present, to use any 
thing like an argumentvm ad hominem ; 
but in the most civil sense of the observa- 
tion, he would appeal to the Hon. Gen- 
tleman himself upon this subject, and ask 
him whether his retentive memory could 
not furnish an instance of a Servant of 
the Company, on the other side of India, 
executing contracts in time of war, and 
those highly to the advantage of the public 
service. 

Mr. HuTne. “ Name ! name !” 

Money. “ I allude to the Hon. 
Proprietor himself!” 

Mr. Hmne. “ I deny the fact alto- 
gether !” 

Mr. Money, in continuation. The Hon. 
Proprietor was certainly an agent to the 
Contractor of the Government of Bengal 
for the supply of elephants and cattle at 
Bundlecund, and one of the best agents in 
tliat capacity. Now the case of Mr. Felly 
was not a case of to-day ; it had occupied the 
attention of the Bombay Government and 
of the Court of Directors for a period of 
three or lour years. Two years ago the 
Court of Directors wished for fresh infor- 
mation, and tliey sent the case back to 
India ; and now it was returned to them 
with the strongest recommendations from 
the present Government of Bombay. And, 
after all, what did the Court of Directors 
propose to do ? Not to reward Mr. Felly 
for the breacli of his contract ; not even 
to compensate him, but to reduce his loss 
sustained by the fulfilment of it. The 
Hon. Gentleman had said, “ would it be 
believed, would it be credited, that Mr. 
Felly could speak truth in saying that 
be would be ruined if this ;f’2,000 was not 
paid him ?” Mr. Felly bad said no sach 
thing. His loss by the performance of 
this contract w'as between 4 and £5,000 ; 
and it was very ^sy to conceive that a 
young man witli a large family, living on 
the reduced scale of allowance which the 
regulations of the Company now restrain- 
ed its servants to, might be ruined by such 
a loss. At all events, he (Mr. M.) hoped 
that Mr. Felly’s veracity was rescued 
from the impeachment which iiad been 
attached to it by the Hon. Proprietor. 

VoT.. XIII. Y 
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The Court of Directors had not recom^ 
mended that he should be rewarded for 
any breach of contract ; they had not re- 
commended that he should be compensated 
for his whole loss : but they had with great 
moderation recommended that he should 
receive about ^2,000, which amounted to 
little more than one-third, nay, not so 
much, of his loss, taking the interest into 
calculation. Though he (Mr. M.) held it 
generally to be right and proper that con- 
tractors should be bound by their engage- 
ments, yet he did hope that this great 
Company would not lay it down as au in- 
variable rule that they were to act upon the 
ShylocMike principle of holding an ho- 
nourable man to tlie fulfilment of his bond 
at the expense of his substance. 

Mr. Hume, in explanation, said he must 
be allowed to observe that the Hon. Di- 
rector must have misunderstood him, when 
he supposed that he (Mr. H.) had attacked 
Mr. Felly's veracity. It was not he who 
attacked his veracity • it was attacked by 
the documents on tlie table of the Court. 
The Committee, to whom the subject of 
this claim was referred, had reported that 
Mr. Felly’s statement respecting the war 
was not borne out by tlie fact. Another 
thing which Mr. Felly had stated was, 
that the Government, on his applying for 
money to carry on the work, had advanced 
him money accordingly, and that he had 
employed it for that purpose. Now it 
speared from the facts of die case tliat be 
did not employ the money for that purpose 
from January 1818 to February 1819; 
therefore upon these two points die do- 
cuments themselves attacked Ids veracity. 
So much, then, for the imputation that he 
(Mr. H.) had gone out of his way to im- 
peach Mr. Felly’s character for truth. 
He confessed he was ashamed to hear an 
Hon. Director within the bar vindicate the 
conduct of the Court of Director , on the 
score of sound discretion, knowing, as he 
must, from the examination of the accounts 
and documents in the case, that there was 
not a shadow of pretence for acceding to 
this most extraordinary claim. He (JMr. 
H.) was disposed to give discretion its due 
weight ; but whilst documents, such as 
those alluded to, were before the Court, 
and as it was manifest that those docu- 
ments did not bear out the conclusion to 
which the Directors had come, it was an 
imperative duty on the part of the Pro- 
prietors to make a powerful resistance to 
such a disposition of their money, as they 
had a right to do by virtue of the Act of 
Parliament The Hon. Director had asked 
him (Mr. H.) where he found his authority 
for saying that Mr. Felly did not employ 
any of the money for the purpose of tlie 
contract until February 1819 . His an- 
swer was, that the fact w as to be found 
recorded in the document marked letter 
A., where there was an entry that the first 
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purcliase of materials was made in Fe- 
bruary 1819, amounting to 1,300 rupees, 
although Mr. Felly had then had no less 
than 25,000 rupees in his possession for a 
period of thirteen months ; that purchase 
being made one month after a considerable 
part of the contract ought to have been 
completed ! How then could the Hon. 
Director grapple with these facts ? and 
where was the ground for imputing to him 
(Mr. H.) a perversion of the truth ? The 
facts remained uncontradicted, and could 
not be mistaken. He repeated, therefore, 
most solemnly, that so far from Mr. Felly 
having any claim on tlie ground of his 
having taken prompt steps tow ards the per- 
formance of his contract, he did not pur- 
chase a pound of his materials until a 
month after he should have delivered one- 
third of the lashings. So much, then, for 
his prompt attention to the performance of 
his contract ! He (Mr. H.) would appeal, 
then, to the common-sense of every gentle- 
man present whether there was a shadow 
of a pretence for this proceeding on the 
part of the Directors? Any man. who 
would open his eyes, and condescend to 
look into these documents, wouhl find the 
most irrefragable proofs of what he ad- 
vanced. Had he taken an erroneous view 
of the subject ? No man, who was not 
absolutely blincj, could contest the truth 
of his statement. The Hon. Director had 
indeed charged him with having taken an 
erroneous view ; he denied the charge, for 
all he had advanced was borne out by the 
facts in evidence. The Hon. Director 
could not fairly accuse him of having 
taken an eiToneous view of the case, un- 
less he had at the same time shewn that ho 
was erroneous in his facts ; that he had not 
done, and tliereforo he challenged the 
Hon. Director to falsify his statement. 
The proofs were before the Court; to 
those he called the attention of the IVo- 
prietors, and upon tliose he bottomed his 
opposition. Then as to the oath of office, 
which was dispensed witli in Mr. Felly’s 
favour ; if there was any part of the 
case with respect to which he would more 
earnestly enter his protest than another, it 
was this most improper and most impo- 
litic proceeding. Mr. Felly was in the 
situation of Collector, and it was impos- 
sible for him to act in that capacity with- 
out taking tlie oath prescribed by the 
Court of Directors. This was an impera- 
tive, binding regulation, which no motive 
of expediency could dispense with. Un- 
le^ the orders of the Court of Directors 
at home w ere not binding in India, he 
was at a loss to conceive upon what pre- 
text this favour should be shewn to Mr. 
Felly. It was not to be disputed that 
such orders had been sent out, and it 
must be admitted th?X Mr. Felly could 
not do his duty as collector without taking 
the oath ; but it seemed he was not required 
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to take the oath, because he had a contract 
to fulfil with the Government. How, in- 
deed, could Mr. Pelly take the oath con- 
sistently witli his business of a contractor? 
It was stated in tlie documents that tliis 
employment had prevented him from taking 
the necessary oath of office ; if so, then 
how could he do the duties of the office, 
not having taken the proper oath ? 

A Proprif^tor, ‘‘ The Hon. Director 
who spoke last, says that there is a regu- 
lation which dispenses with it.” 

Mr. Hunie resumed. Tlie Government 
there might think i)roper to dispense with 
the oath, but he asserted that no man had 
a right to dispense with that oath winch the 
law of the land (which the order of tlie 
Court of Dll ectors must, as respected In- 
dia, be considered to be) peremptorily re- 
quirctl tc be taken. iVIr. Pelly might 
have been very successful in preventing 
the burning of widows, wliicli ^^■as certainly 
very creditable to his humanity and plii- 
lar.thropy ; but what had that to do with 
the subject of this contract ? It had no 
more to do with it than any otlier event in 
his life. There was no doubt that Mr. 
Felly’s general conduct was laudable in 
every respect. He (Mr. II.) had said no- 
tliing originally against liis humanity, or 
his honourable and gentlemanly conduct 
as a private mdivulual ; the sole object 
of his argument was to shew that as he 
had not fulfilled his contract, he was not 
placed in a situation to be remunerated for 
having broken it. I’hat was the point 
upon whicli he had originally rested, and 
to that point all his obsersations were di- 
rected. He had stated nothing upon his 
own authority, but confined himself strictly 
to the documents before the Court ; and 
standing upon those documents, he con- 
tended that he had incontestibly shewn 
that this money ought not to be granted. 

Mr, Gahagan said, he gave his Hon. 
Friend credit for the view in which he had 
presented this case before the Court of 
Proprietors. He confessed that he had 
not himself read the documents, but having 
heard the case stated by his Hon. Friend 
with so much perspicuity, and, he had 
no doubt, fidelity, he really could not 
give his vote for the proposition, and there- 
fore he must raise his hand against it. He 
gave his Hon. Friend credit for the purity 
of the motives which induced him to come 
forward to resist the principle upon which 
Mr. Polly’s claim was founded, for this 
was a question of principle, and had no 
regard whatever to persons. Die princi- 
ple which applied to Mr. Felly’s case ap- 
plied to all other cases of the like nature. 
What was the principle which the Proprie- 
tors were called upon to sanction ^ Why 
it was this : that the Company shall make 
a contract by which the contractor shall 
not lose, and that if by any oversight or 
indiscretion, the contractor shall sustain 


any loss, the Company shall indemnify 
him against it. Diis was the principle of 
the present question : a principle which 
was contrary to the very' essence of all 
contracts. WTiat was tiie principle of a 
contract ? WTiy, that the contractors simll 
come into a fair and open competition for 
prices, and if the contract is taken, it is 
taken for better and for worse ; the con- 
tractor must take the chance of possible 
Joss as well as possible gain. He would, 
however, go this length with the Hon. 
Director who spoke last, in saying, that 
if the Hon. Director had shewn that, in 
consequence of any measures adopted by 
the Bombay Government, Mr. Pelly was 
prevented from performing his contract, 
then indeed, a case would have been made 
out for indemnifying him for any loss he 
► might have sustained in consequence of 
the acts of the Government. But no such 
proposition had been made out. The only 
feasil)Ie topic urged by the Flon. Director 
on behalf of tlie claim was, the miscalcu- 
lation of time during which the war would 
have probably lasted; but tliis was a most 
untenable ground : for, if there was any 
state of things so uncertain as to duration, 
and so liable to deception as to calculation, 
it was a state of warfare. Surely this was 
not a topic to be urged in the consideration 
of such a subject. Is a contractor, with 
his eyes open, to take tlie chance of having 
those gains realized which his fancy only 
had anticipated, and then upon the failure 
of his expectations, to call upon the Com- 
pany to answer for Ills own folly ? But 
then, forsooth ! tlicre was anotlier reason 
suggested as being the most powerful in 
support of Mr, Felly’s right to indemnity, 
which, he confessed, appeared to him to be 
one of tlie most extraordinary that could 
have occurred to the imagination of man ; 
but, however, before he expre'ised his 
sense of it, he must premise by saying, 
that it w'as far from his intention to insinu- 
ate in the remotest degree any tiling to 
the prejudice of Mr. Felly’s probity, for 
he knew nothing of Mr. Felly, he never 
heard his name mentioned until he saw it 
in the newspapers, and therefore he could 
not be said to have any hostile feeling to- 
wards him. Acting simply upon his sense 
of duty as a proprietor, he felt himself 
bound to second the efforts of his Hon. 
Friend in his resistance to this grant. Re- 
turning then to what he was saying, he 
called upon the Court to mark with repro- 
bation the attoniey-Wie reason which Mr, 
Felly had given why the Company ought 
to indemnify him against his loss. He 
said, forsooffi, ‘‘ You are bound to in- 
demnify me, because, though I was liable to 
no penalties for the breach of the contract, 
yet nevertheless I did fulfil it.” Was it 
po-jsible (giving Mr. Felly credit for that 
honourable character which had been 
blazened forth on the other side of the bar, 
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and which he (Mr. G.) had no doubt he 
deserred), for an honourable mind to con^ 
ceave such an argument as that ? What, 
because there was an omission in form, 
some slip of the pen, some technical error 
in the form of the covenants or articles, 
was Mr. Felly to be at liberty to say, as a 
meritorious ground of claim, ** 1 was not 
bound to perform my contract, but I was 
prompted to do it from a mere sense of 
honour?*’ Was it possible that such an 
argument could enter into the head of an 
honourable man of gentlemanly feeling? 
W'ould the Court endure that it should be 
said by a contractor of the Company, “ I 
have a claim upon your justice because 
you could not compel me to perform my 
engagements : I was liable to no penalty 
in a court of law for any breach; but as I 
did fulfil it, merely from a sense of ho- 
nour, I call upon you to take that as a 
sufficient reason for indemnifying me for 
the loss I have sustained by the ftilfilment 
of the contract.” He was really sorry 
to hear such an attomey~like proposition 
coming from a gentleman of Mr. Felly’s 
character and station in the Company’s 
service. So far from that being any argu- 
ment in favour of tlie claim, in his judg- 
ment it was the most decisive evidence 
of its injustice ; and if there were no otlier 
ground of opposition, that alone would be 
amply sufficient for its rejection. When 
the Hon. Director was expatiating with so 
much eloquence upon the private qualities 
and humane virtues of Mr. Felly, in res- 
cuing Hindoo women from the flames, he 
had supposed that tliis humanity was mani- 
fested by assisting them witli a ro/)e, and 
that he had given them the alternative of 
hanging instead of burning. {A laugh!) 
But what had the private virtues of Mr. 
Felly to do witli a simple question of con- 
tract ? No doubt Mr. Felly was a man of 
probity and unexceptionable character as 
an individual, but these were matters 
wholly impertinent and irrelevant to the 
point at issue. The question before the 
Court was a simple abstract proposition. 
The Court were asked to indemnify this 
gentleman, because he had made a con- 
tract with the Company, by which, from 
some unforeseen events, upon which he 
had not osculated, he had sustained a loss. 
That was the simple proposition ; but he 
would put it to the common sense of every 
man, whether that was a reasonable prin- 
ciple for indemnifying the loser ? It 
could not be doubted that the contract 
was binding, not merely in honour and 
good faith, but absolutely binding in a 
court of law ; and had the question come 
to that issue, no lawyer could have sug- 
gested any imaginable difficulty for Mr. 
Felly to escape liability. That proposition 
being incontrovertible, the only question 
was, whether there were any' equitable 
circumstances in the case which entitled 
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Mr. Felly to relief? None had been made 
out. Had the Hon. Director, indeed, 
shewn that the Bombay Government had 
been in any way instrumental to the loss, 
and after having induced Mr. Felly to 
imdertake a contract under favourable 
terms, and then by their own acts subjected 
him to disappointment in the advantage he 
had a right to expect, then undoubtedly 
Mr. Felly would have had some ground to 
stand upon, but upon that alone. This 
was not like the case of Mr. Wilkinson, 
which occurred in this Court a short time 
since, for there tlie express ground upon 
which relief was given was, that the con- 
duct of the Government had superinduced 
the loss which Mr. Wilkinson sustained. 
Feeling, therefore, that no case whatever 
had been made out, and no ground wliat- 
^ver suggested in support of the claim, he 
considered himself bound to his conscience 
to give the motion his decided negative. 

Mr. V/eeding requested the attention of 
the Court to a few words in support of the 
motion. It appeared to him that the op- 
position of the Hon, Gentleman who 
opened tliis debate was founded upon a 
partial and erroneous view of the circum- 
stances of the case, connected with a state- 
ment also, which was not borne out by 
the documents before the Court, The 
principal objection of the Hod. Gentleman 
seemed to be grounded upon the assertion, 
that Mr. Felly had received 25,000 rupees 
of the Company’s money, for the benefit 
of the Company, without performing any 
equivalent service for such advance. Now 
the Hon. Gent, had given a very unjusti- 
fiable colouring to that circumstance. 
The 2.5,000 rupees w'ere not given in the 
first instance as a boon to ]\Ir. Felly for 
his benefit, but were given as a matter of 
course to bind the contract, to bind him 
as well as themselves ; and to enable the 
contractor to go to work. It should be 
observed, that this was not only the con- 
stant practice of the Company, but the 
general practice among individuals on 
the Malabar side of India. Mr. Felly’s 
tender was under consideration during the 
month of December 1817, The contract 
was signed and the money advanced in 
January 1818. It was true that it was 
not immediately made use of, but it 
would have been ruinous to Mr. Felly to 
have attempted it. The war with the 
Peishwa, which had begun in the autumn 
of 1817, unexpectedly continuing, the 
price of hemp rose so enormously, that 
Mr. Felly on the 2d of April 1818 wrote 
to the Government to the following ef- 
fect : “ If you compel me, under the 

circumstances which have taken plaee 
since the contract was signed, to perform 
my engagements, by purchasing hemp at 
the present unexpected prices, I ^all be 
absolutely ruined.” It seemed, also, that 
Mr. Felly had entered into some contracts 
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of a similar nature with two houses of 
agency in Bombay, and to them he made 
the same representation, saying, “ If you 
compel me to perform these contracts 
now, I shall be ruined.’* The Bombay 
Government replied to Mr. Belly’s applU 
cation, that they would aflbrd him no re- 
lief. The merchants of Bombay, on the 
contrary, most liberally said to him, “ fulfil 
the contract as soon and as well as you are 
able ; give us a bond fide statement of your 
outgoings in the performance of it, andw’e 
shall be content. We know that the pro- 
tracted state of the war renders it difficult, 
if not impossible, for you to fulfil your 
engagements ; but do the best you can, 
and we will guarantee you against actual 
loss. We cannot expect you to become a 
ruined man for our interests.” This was 
the just point of view in which the case 
must be considered: and this was the view 
which the Court of Directors, with a proper 
sense of liberality, had taken of it. It was 
the principle on which they were now act- 
ing towards Mr. Belly. 'Iliey said, “ we 
are not going to break in upon any rules 
generally applicable in the construction of 
contracts; but this case comes before us 
on the ground of favour, of equity, and of 
generosity.*’ On the 30tli of April Mr. 
Belly wrote again to the Government of 
Bombay, stated what the merchants had 
done for him, and solicited a second time 
tlie favourable consideration of liis case. 
The Government again refused r.ll relief, 
and demanded the strict fultilment of his 
bond, though it appeared to l)e at the sacri- 
fice of the vital interest of the person who 
had engaged to serve them. The lion, 
and Learned Gentleman who spoke last, 
had confessed that he had not read the 
papers, but acting upon the representa- 
tion given of them by aiunher Hon. Gen- 
tleman, had come to tlie conclusion of 
negativing the question; and the principal 
ground of his opposition was that which 
he called the attorney like reason which 
Mr. Belly had given as to his liability for 
tlie performance of the contract. Now 
he (Mr. W.) could not at all agree with 
tlie view which the Learned and Hon. 
Gent, had taken of tliis part of the case ; 
indeed he thought that the Hon. Gent, 
had given the circumstance to which he 
alluded *a most perverted representation. 
The fact was this : on the 16th of June 
Mr. Belly wrote to the Government, say- 
ing, “ if my contract were mere waste 
paper I would fulfil it to the very letter.** 
This was the effect of the paper in ques- 
tion. He assured them that such was his 
sense of duty towards the Company, that 
he required no solemn compact to bind 
him to his engagements, but w'ould, from 
a sense of honour, do that which he w’as 
bound as a gentleman to do. Then as to 
the actual time of performing the contract, 
Mr. Belly had in substance performed his 


duty. The contract was certainly to have 
been fulfilled in the spring of 1819, but 
when Mr. Belly was preparing to fulfil 
his engagements by that time, he was ad- 
vised that the Company would not actually 
want the lashings at the period contracted 
for, and accordingly he was led to believe 
that he might take a convenient time for 
the fulfilment of his contract. Wliy 
then should Mr. Belly have incurred the 
certain hazard of ruin, when he knew 
that tlie Company could sustain no loss or 
inconvenience by delaying the performmice 
of his engagements ? No candid or just 
person could expect such a sacrifice. 'Bhe 
contract was in fact afterwards fulfilled to 
the very letter ; and having sustained a 
very considerable loss in so doing, he w'as 
entitled, as a matter of favour, to some 
liberal consideration. This w'as the inter- 
pretation which he (iMr. W.) put upon die 
case, and he was not aware of any techni- 
cal rule which militated against such an 
interpretation. In order to save himself 
from utter ruin, in consequence of a bar- 
gain which afterw'ards turned out to be 
most unfortunate, he had been induced to 
postpone tlie performance of his engage- 
ments. He had sustained a very consider- 
able loss ; but had he been obliged to 
execute his contract at tlie very moment 
required, his ruin would have been irre- 
trievable. This case came before the 
Court, strongly recommended by the pre- 
sent enlightened Government of Bombay. 
From the papers it appeared that his loss 
amounted to 4 or £u,000, and under such 
circumstances it was but reasonable that 
he shouhl have an opportunity of appea 
ing to the favour and liberality of the 
Court of Directors. That Court fairly 
felt tliat they might, as a matter of favour, 
without any injury to the public service of 
t!ie Company, give him a moderate compen- 
sation for his loss. The Court of Directors 
wore content to put the case upon tlie score 
of favour, but he (Mr. W.) for one, could 
not help thinking that it was a question not 
of favour only, but of justice; on tlie whole, 
no reasonahle man could doubt the pro- 
priety of extending some relief to Mr. 
Felly, under all the circumstances. The 
proposition was not, as had been repre- 
sented, to give Mr. Belly a reward for the 
breach of his contract, but it was t6 afford 
him some relief in consequence of the 
enormous sacrifice he was obliged to make 
in tlie performance of liis duty by the ful- 
filment of his contract to the letter. Under 
these circumstances, he felt that he should 
be doing an act of injustice towards Mr. 
Belly if he did not concur in the recom- 
mendation of the Court of Directors. 

Mr. Hallett rose to state, that he had the 
honour of sening in tlie same establish- 
ment with Mr. Belly at the time he was a 
servant of the Bombay Government, and 
he ventured to assert that there did not 
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exist a mcnre honourable and upright man 
in the whole service of the Company. In 
his humble opinion, the Company were 
bound to do towards Mr. Pelly what had 
been proposed by the Court of Directors 
for the sanction of the Court of Proprie- 
tors, because, in his judgment, Mr. Pelly 
had an equitable claim to their liberal con- 
sideration. If he rightly understood the 
contents of the papers on tlie table, there 
had been original irregularity in the con- 
tract, which, in the hands of an inge- 
nious lawyer, might he found to render it 
what is c^led in die technical language of 
the law a nudum factum. {^Crieaf 710 ! 
no!) He, however, understood that the 
contract was open to some objection of tliat 
sort, and tliat Mr. Pelly might Jiave 
availed himself of it had he not been in- 
fluenced by a high sense of honour, scorn* 
ing to take advantage of any thing that 
might seem like a quibbling objection. In 
this point of view his claim on the Com- 
pany w'as at all events not lessened, not- 
%vithstanding the tone and manner of the 
Hon. Gentleman who had in argument 
urged this as an objection. Then another 
invidious topic liad been addressed to the 
Court, on the ground that Mr. Pelly 
had been a Civil Servant of tlie Company, 
and tfiat he was therefore incompetent to 
become a contractor. Whatever might be 
said on tliat subject, as a general proposi- 
tion, it certainly had no bearing upon the 
question now before the Court ; for since 
the establishment of the Government of 
Bombay, such a practice, lie believed, 
had existed, and therefore 110 blame could 
be attributed to IMr. Pelly for having en- 
gaged in pursuits which bad been followed 
by his predecessors. Something had licen 
said in the next place as to the accounts 
produced, which it was contended were 
evidence to shew, that IMr, Polly had 
never laid out any of the money advanced 
to him in the first instance until the con- 
tract ought to have been nearly completed. 
Now, if he recollected rightly what the 
Hon. Director within the bar had said 
upon this subject, Mr. Pelly had made, 
long previous, advances to the sub-contrac- 
tors, before the actual payment was enter- 
ed in tlie book. Tliis he believed to be the 
fact, and he had no doubt that, on refe- 
rence to the accounts, it would appear 
that sums of money had been so advanced, 
long before the period when tliey were 
brought fonvard. 

Mr. Hume interposed, and said that the 
Court of Directors had ordered Mr. Pelly 
to furnish an account of all payments 
made for the purchase of materials, "and he 
insisted that according to that account the 
first payment made was in February 1819 . 

Mr. Hall.tt in continuation said, the fact 
might be that the first entry in those books 
might appear to be of the date mentioned, 
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but it by no means follow ed that those were 
actually tlie first advances : on the con- 
trary, he believed that Blr. Pelly had long 
previously made advances in small sums to 
the sub-contractors. How ever, in his judg- 
ment, be that as it might, it was a very 
unimportant circumstance in the case. On 
the whole, therefore, he should certainly 
support the motion put from the chair, 
conceiving that no impartial or [reasonable 
man could resist such a claim upon the 
justice of the Company. 

Mr. Money begged to say, in answer to 
the observation that Mr. Pelly had kei)t 
the monej' of the Company in his hands 
without employment, that it was indispu- 
tably proved that for every rupee which lie 
liad received he not only gave them credit, 
but actually paid tljeni interest. i^Hear ! 
Hear / Hear ! ) So much, then, as to tiie 
money he had received. Great stress had 
been laid upon Mr. Felly’s assertion, that 
he w'as not bound to fulfil his contract : 
IMr. Pelly might have considered that he 
was not legally bound, but he felt himself 
bound in honour to perform Ids engage- 
ments, which he did most faithfully, and 
fulfilled them with a verj' severe loss to 
himself. It was also said by the Hon. 
Proprietor who opened tlie discussion, that 
it was incompatible witli Mr. Felly’s oath 
as Collector and Commercial Kesident to 
become a Contractor. Now the fact was, 
tliat the Bombay Go\ eminent had not re- 
leased him from his oath ; but, as Mr. Pelly 
could not be rele.ised from his contract, 
they would permit him to perform the du- 
ties of Collector without taking the oath ; 
and as he could not, he was released for 
the time. As to his being a contractor, it 
was well known that there was a regula- 
tion in existence, by which the Civil Ser- 
vants of the Company were enabled to act 
as private merchants notwithstanding their 
official duties ; and therefore, if there was 
any thing w rong in the principle itsell*, it 
w'as not imputable to that Gentleman. 

Mr. Trant said he had not the honour of 
knowing any thing of Mr. Pelly, perso- 
nally, and therefore he hoped he should 
not be accused of any partiality in the vote 
he should give. It appeared to him that 
this gentleman had a perfectly fair ground 
of appeal to the favourable consideration 
of the Company. It was not disputed that 
towards all the parties with whom he was 
under contract he had acted most fairly. 
With respeci. to those private merchants 
with wdiom he had contracted, they ap- 
peared to have acted towards him in the 
most liberal and considerate manner. Botli 
of those mercantile houses voluntarily re- 
solved to bear him harmless for any loss 
he might sustain ; and one of them, name- 
ly, Forbes’s house, w’ere so much pleased 
with his conduct, and the fairness of his 
dealings, that they not only gave him the 
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full price which the materials cost him, but 
they gave him a commission of £5 per 
cent. , in consideration of the unfortunate 
speculation into which he entered ; and be 
(Mr. T.) had reason to believe, that as to 
both of those contracts, he had been borne 
harmless. He (Mr. T.) was indeed sorry 
that the Court of Directors had not fol- 
lowed these examples, aftd have gone much 
farther than tliey proposed to do ; for he 
did not think they had done enough in 
giving him £2,000, when, in fact, liis loss 
amounted to double that sum. The Com- 
pany had derived most material benefit 
from the transaction, for they had liad tlieir 
contract fulfilled on terms which it was 
impossible for them to have obtained in 
any otlier quarter. 

Mr. ffnindi in reply, observed, that 
many of his statements had been contro- 
vert^ in a manner which seemed to be 
very surprising, considering the authority 
from whence he quoted those statements. 
All he re(|UGsted W’as, that when Gentlemen 
attempted to deny facts, they would con- 
descend to look to the documents them- 
selves before they hazarded such round as- 
sertions as he had hciurd made. The judg- 
ment of this Court must be founded upon 
the documents submitted to their conside- 
ration ; they had no other grounds to go 
upon ; and unless they were to be carried 
away by conjecture and fancy, be could 
not conceive how the decision of the Pro- 
prietors could be the result of sober deli- 
beration. The whole of his case was bot- 
tomed on the documents tliemselves ; and 
he challenged any man in Court to shew 
that he had misreprc'sented or perverted 
any fact which he liad adduced. As to 
finie, Mr. Pelly had completely failed in 
his contract. The tender had been made 
on the 5th of November, 1817. He re- 
ceived notice on the 8th of January 1818 
that the tender was accepted, and on that 
day the contract was executed. On the 
19th of January in the same year, be asked 
fur an advance of 25,000 rupees to enable 
him to go on with the contract ; and upon 
the faith of tliat representation he re- 
ceived tlie money. Now, he would re- 
quest that the Court would look at tlie do- 
cuments upon this subject, for upon the 
authority of those documents he asserted 
that Mr. Felly’s statement was not borne 
out. If tlie Court would read over the 
correspondence, they w ould find this most 
unanswerable objection. Mr. Pelly stated 
that on the 2d ApriJ, “ that the prices of 
hemp had risen, but that he had spared no 
efibrt to complete his engagement*?.” Now- 
on reference to the documents, it appeared 
as an undoubted fact, that on the 2d of 
April 1818, Mr. Pelly had taken no mea- 
sures whatever towards the completion of 
his engagements, and that he had paid 
none of tlie money wliich was placed at 


his disposal. In the same letter he assert- 
ed, “ that although he felt fully satisfied 
and sensible that he might be compelled 
by legal means to fulfil the contract, yet 
he trusted to the consideration of the Com- 
pany for further time.” Now’ in this let- 
ter not one word was said about the tech- 
nical objection which would exempt him 
from legal liability ; on the contrary, he 
fully confessed his liability, but tlirew 
himself upon the consideration of tlie Go- 
vernment. Then came the next extraor- 
dinary letter, in which he said, I do not 
find myself legally bound by the contract, 
but I will perform it !” \^y so? Why 
should he perform it if he was not le- 
gally bound? The reason was perfectly 
obvious, and the point upon which he (Mr. 
H.) blamed Mr. Pelly most, was the feel- 
ing, of a very difterent nature from that 
for which he had obtained credit, w’hich in- 
duced him to perform the contract, because 
the fair interpretation of this letter was 
this; “If I do not fulfil my engage- 
ment I shall be ruined by the Company, 
and perhaps lose my situation.” The 
Gentieinan must luxe had a very bad opi- 
nion of the Dast- India Company, in sup- 
posing they would take any advantage of 
their servants under such circumstances. 
It appeared to him, therefore, that every 
thing was against, and nothing for, Mr, 
Pelly, in this case. Considering tliat this 
was a question of very vital importance to 
tlie interests of the Company, and consi- 
dering that Mr, Pelly had failed in esta- 
blishing his claim upon the score of equity 
and justice, he felt it to be his duty to take 
the sense of the Proprietors upon it by 
demanding a ballot ; and therefore he 
should tender a requisition to that efiect, 
signed by nine Proprietors, in compliance 
with the By-law of the Company. 

The Hon. Proprietor then handed in 
the proposed requisition, w’hich was signed 
as follows ; 

Joseph Hume, John Ledger, 

Samuel Dixon, Edw’ard Ledger, 

John Addinell, Richard Stephens, 

H. Gahagan, John Davison. 

T. T. Rigby, 

Tlie Choii’hian then observed, tliat cer- 
tainly by the law this course of proceeding 
w'as imperative, and the question must be 
decided by the process of ballot ; but upon 
the great point before the Court he wished 
to say a few words, having been one of tlie 
Committee who had recommended the 
grant to Mr. Pelly. He thought it in- 
cumbent on him, in defence of that 
Committee, to state to those gentlemen 
who had not read the papers the grounds 
upon which they had acted. As this ques- 
tion now remained to be determined by 
ballot, he trusted that those gentlemen who 
proposed to give their votes would peruse 
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tKf'JiSiite be 

founded pa{)iw*he 

caiaJid'^*pfesition 
of "ifr^^rae ■ Jrcimstances of the case, and 
he trusteddls© a «atisfkctory rniswer %dth 
respect to ev<^' objection tlmt had been 
urged this day. It appeared to him to 
sfeited in the course of the 
fhat themerife of this question 
'V&I¥c‘ttnd ^ro^r for the dedsion of the 
'’^cfa&ikttee-to •W'hom the Object bad been 
That Committee had hott de- 
voted their time to the consideration of it, 
W ^riod of three or four years. 
^eybi^Kheri ■obliged to send to Bombay 
a ittiAdrexpIanation, and for additional 
for die purpose of having all die 
^fedterhfefoM them vrhich in any way re- 
litteb'ih) the question.' Some of the Mem- 
bfertf bf *tb^ Committee were more favour- 
ai^ some less favourable than others 
to the claim. For his own part, he could 
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tender sHcAIdd be Accepted, be ’arhMefed 
altrft)^ jhcoiely. ‘“‘why, if 4ti ji^ce ^me 
wfe cantrot'^get'these AingS any* chea^, 
we sutely must take theiti'at'ftis-pffeWfti 
war time, ^vbeh't;be pricds of' hemp* ‘ire 
likely to rise i** and, bi fact, tb^pd'dfe'bf 
hemp had then-rfe^, die trat haVii^ 
raenced. These drcuiWstknbes, ^tdg^hfer 
with a knowledge of B^If. 
ter, and the very great lofe:' he * batf ‘sus- 
tained, had influenced the CotMibittee m 
recommending that the • sum - iir6j)6^dd 
should be glve^ ^s a ’matter of fbvobrto 
indemnify him for' tlie loss- he bad sos- 
tained ; but ^ the same tsme he l^ggfed'to 
state, that he was in a gre^fc mieasuve ^in- 
fluenced in the (^miion he ^ve tfjmn t^e 
subject, by* the principle of the'cbtftract 
"having been actually fulfilled, aiid ndob- 
^ction taken to its vaKdity. The Contract, 
it must be admitted, was tardily; indeetl 


not conscientiously bear Mr. Pelly through very tardily fulfilled, that tardiness, how- 
many of his points : in others he tfiought ever, had arisen in a great measure from 
his case was mad^ put. , As to tlietime an impre^Um .on ,^|r.F^ly’s mind that 
when the coniwtf ‘Was actually performed, there was to for the com- 


that certainly was extremely late ; and Air, pletion of the contract; and, in fact, tlie 
Pellv was very slow in the delivery of the supply of lashings had ceased to be necci- 
lashings. At the same time, however, it sary, the Company having no cotton that 
was to be observed, that Air. Pelly was un- year to ship for China, and therefore they 


der engagements to private merchants of a 
prior' date to that of the Company’s con- 
tract arid he believed the principle of all 
’eri^gements of this nature was, to exe- 
"imre uit first which was entered into first. 
He was indeed sorry that Air. Pelly in his 


suflbred no injury from the non-delivery 
of the article. W^en the C<ki^'fhei3i con- 
sidered that the contract haerteen’ iri fact 
fulfilled, that an honourable and deserving 
individual had suffered a very serious jos» 
in consequence of an unfortunate turn of 


papers should have brought forward in any 
Way 'ft ^Okbt as to the validity of the con- 
tract. On a former occasion, he (the 
Cbairin^n) had expressed hifr opinion that 
^ Bfc-. Pdffy was very ill-advised in saying 
a^wiWd tiout the matter, especially as he 
h^4iiadeup his mind to abide by bis en- 
gatglemants. • 'Ihe Committee had fully 
' ebnstd^d ' the strong recommendation in 
Mr.' Felly’s favour, which had been sent 
home ftom the Government of Bombay, 
VvhJcb certainly had very great wei^it with 
them ih* tlie determination to which they 
and, after a complete knowle^^ of 
’alt 'Mr. Felly’s sufferings, and being in- 
formed that be was a man <ff unlmpeachcd 
chkrftcter, they w^ere resolved to yield to his 
'petilibivas far as they could; consistently 
with the interests of .the public service. 

' -Fdiy had made an affidavit as to the 
^izie otetements, aitd it c^>e^ed 
thht^-he‘Vas a loser by this contract to Ac 
^tooUnt ol £4;000. It also ajqjeared upon 
^'ret^tiSj'that Mr.'Felfy’s- contract 
*tifeCn on very moderate terms^ and that the 
'Cikhp^y hra gained considerable benefit 
^thoi^ o^et* personsrbad sent 
t^ders^at the v^ Idwest 
4t3i‘hO»A^f*ftem weneso low^aiOiip,'^^- 
If was 'idsO'On rd^i^ithat 

.U u j. \ , 


public affairs, he thought that whatever 
consequences might be involved i» -Ute de- 
cision, the Court were bmmd to make Air, 
Felly some reparation^ p^ic^larlyr*^ 
would be stUl a sufferer, , thoggfi he 
hoped not to any lasting extent., , Thus 
much he thought it necessary to state,{in 
explanation of the conduct of,, the* Gom- 
luittee, and he trusted that the Court of 
IVoprietMTs would grvte the Direttbra ^edit 
for having* revolved in thrir chvn‘Wnds 
every possible objectiott * wMcb* cbiffd" be 
urged against the claim Befbto'tbiy^'fefce 
to the cohcluskm tl^had resobrii^:*^' 
After sofnedesuiiory 
agreed to fix the ballot ftt tbit 
W'e^s.’ ■ ■ t - . . - 

HB. HOBNBI.OWEE’aoMEa|OltJAI«.. - 
The Deputy ^afcqujftml^^lbe 

Court, that the* Court ‘of ^Dh-eCtom'had 
received a I.ett^ from a fe)j|»Ktfl 0 p'of 
Bast- India Stock,‘which‘ ^miIfl-«ow be 
-read. ■ . . .v , .r - _ i - 

The 'Clerk then read tbel^fteri^which 
thefollowfhg is a copy : ‘ ' -•'i'jx-b ‘ 

“ To JoUplv K 

-.UiU.&ft-.tkJlid^^stonduag thito^ 

> is‘ eatcetWitod d»atr^ 

e.".U S.'it lu .* '■ ' 
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object of the Notice I had the honour of 
^Ying at the last General Court of East- 
Ii^dis Proprietors for the next General 
Court, to remit oertain Penalties exacted 
by the Cammittce of Buying and. Ware- 
hou^e% may be considered as enmi^ 
withm the scope of the 4th sec* of the 
8th a, p. 54, of the By La^rs, although, 
as it was a deduction made from out of a 
pa 3 rment due by the Company, I do not 
concur in that opinion ; yet, to meet the 
suggestions, and to prevent any technica- 
lity defeating the justness of ^e case, I 
hereby give norice to the Directors, tlnough 
you, apd require of them to publish accord- 
ipgiy, 14 days |M«viQus to holding of 
the next Genend Court, such Notice that 
i at their last general Coairt, viz. 
‘ Thid dte Memorial of Mr, Homblower, 
and the other Papers relating thereto, be 
taken into Consideration at the next Ge- 
naral Court ; and that the Fines imposed 


on Messrs^ Thompson and Co., and Messrs. 
Crawshay apd Co., be remitted.* 

“ I am, Sr, your most obedient servant, 
T. T. Rigby.** 

Yateiy Lodg-ej near JBlack Heater f 
Mants, iVbv. 22, 1821.** 

Mr. said, that in con^peuce of 
the lateness of the hour he should not at 
in^sent fulfil the intention expressed in 
riiat Letter. He, however, moved for the 
production of all the Papers respecting the 
Contracts in question. 

Upon this Motion a long and desultory 
convei^ation ensued, in which several Di- 
rectors and Proprietors participated; and 
which was terminated by -ek Morion of 
Adjournment proposed by Mr. prawfprd, 
and seconded by Mr. Weedtug { apd car- 
ried, after a division, in which there ap- 
p^red 36 for the adjournment, apd 6 
against it. 


^mlioo0tanee Lecturer in LonDon* 


DR. GILCHRIST’S SIXTH REPORT. 

Jancaky 1, 1822. 

The /tiUoKti^Marki prefixed viU obviate the necessity o/ repetition in ciasstng the Pepils' names succes- 
denotes perfoctiott, and tbeieader of the soaal system o/ stud^ ; J) , as a crescentp implies a 
similar tendency; j two languages and charactets; t two languages undone character; * one language 
and character ; : great relative proficiency^ where a few daye* or weekp application has been attended 
with extraordinary lesutts* 


Gentlemen who have been at, or are going to 
the MaUeybary College, 

1 "fSir J. Hume, Bt. 6 I Harvey 

2 Dyce, A. 7 *Plo«den, R. C. 

3 ILavic 8 .Corsar 

4 f Wilkinson 9 Plowden 

5 ^Townsend 10 .Conolly 


No. 1 having acquired his pronunciation 
of Hindoostanee many years ago from 
myself at Edinburgh, it never was for- 
g^n, though time had much impaired 
his colloquial and grammatical knowledge 
of that language. His long absence from 
Madras, by loss of health at that Presi- 
dency, necess^ly obliged Sir James to 
renew his Oriental studies; and, in the 
space ^ of two or diree months’ punctual 
attei^on to my I^ectures, he has completely 
regained his former proficiency in the Per- 
sian and Hindoostanee, to sudj a degree 
indeed, that persevering exertions on the 
voyage alone are wanting, to render him 
a useful C^ipiital scholar at ai^ station on 
the Madras Establishment. With the due 
cultivation and use of those two languages. 
Sir James is again possessed of the means 
l*am any one of the provincial dialects 
on the Coast, in the space of afew months, 
after it may be deemed a rine fua non in 
the effidmit discharge of his official duties 
Asiatic Joitrn. — No. 74. 


to the people in that part of British In- 
dia. 

No. 3 left England lately, with uncom- 
mon fficility in speaking, reading and 
understanding the Hindoostanee, besides 
having a good knowledge of the Persian 
character. His unconquerable predilec- 
tion for the Army, accidental sickness, and 
other untoward occurrences afterwards, 
disappointed all the sanguine expectations 
I once formed of his Oriental acquisitions 
at Haileybury ; but, from his abilities as 
a Hindoostanee colloquist, and a renovated 
desire to become a Persian scholar also, I 
am far from despairing of Mr. Dyce’s fu- 
ture progress and success, as an active, 
intelligent Officer, and deserving Servant 
of the Hon. Company. 

No. 3, though ultimately destined to 
Madras, had previously sacrificed much of 
his valuable time to acquire the Bungalee, 
whidi is totally useless there; while the 
Hindoostanee and Persian, so far conse- 
quently neglected, are almost now indis- 
pensable, at a Presidency daily extending 
on aU aides, and gradu^y eclipsing the 
adjacent M^uhnan States, by a (letter 
system of Gavemow^ in the t^a hands 
of the Hon. Company’s Slants. Before 
Mr. Lame aodtarited, he bad became t»- 
lerably proficient in those vmy 

Voi.. XIII. Z 
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(SiXiS ' (fffhidddmnee 
counter, 6f'k 

originally of 


(dn&all they had 
‘"TOidoostanee difv 


maSsm'^ '"■ ■■ 

-!Ift^4l6as alr^dy justified toy' foritier 
pW!a5BtibnSi''a*'th!e lop of both 'tSe, Ifitt- 
aooSttfftseaad FetSlali Glasses; aticf I am 
oeHMeiifrAe trill presenre bis present asi 
e«atostey',“ to tbei' close «f bis cslieeli'by 
felib’iliBfg’lhie Heotsfeps of ‘bis predeceSsof, 
I|®J 'feveashatt'^ trho has hitberto gained 
the '©rfehtal prises from his variotis com- 
petitota, ftortl the bcgimiing to the end of 
his coll%iate probation. My hopes of 
NOs..S and e are not less sanguine. 

, Whatever fathers may think of my mo- 
tives for>eHul(ati<m in cases like some of 
the abova; l am truly gratified with the 
faet^ that I every scholar whom I have yet 
Boticed wdth appridution, as mine, conli- 
nnes to stand .high among his fellow-stn- 
deats at Haileybury, &c. ; and of the ten 
Gentlemen torond qualified to leave the 
Calcutta College, after the examination in 
De(3ember 1820, it is some consolation to 
state diat four of them, Messrs. JSegbic, 
Davidson, Araistroog, and Udny, were 
several weeks witii me bofoie they pro- 
ceeded to Bengal ; and I have reason to 
believe, that they all persevered in studying 
the |dii8lnostanee on my plan, with evi. 
dent advantage, during tlie whole voyage. 

MeiUal Students in cvntinnation, and ad- 
mitted since tiie 1st if July last. 


If! Preston 

19 Laing 

2 Smyth 

20 Liaier 

S porrest 

21 (Jeddes 

i Jessop 

22 Lane 

S fjVIaqkell 

23 Corbett 

. 6 ' J *!!ijeslie 

24 Maurice 

7 Hoare 

25 FaiTis 

8, Step-art 

26 Teatmaa 

9 * Clark 

27 Barnett 

id Cochrane 

28 Mott ley 

1 1 Robertson 

29 Park 

12 Boyd 

30 Stuart 

13 HnllipsTOr 

31 Falconar 

14 Blood 

32 Macgregoi* 

15 ! Reeks 

33 Troup 

16. Dunne 

34 Graham 

17 Grahame, R. 

35 Kinsey 

18, ! Cqmppell, 

36 Jolm^n 


[Fn. 

Y* itiff 

principles,^ they could advice 

in the langti^^, Vh^ taught oh th'6^nly 
sound fouhd&dd, by the rule^ ttf m 
inar and OftfroCiiy, now deemed 
for every ^ofTcKjnlst, who means' 16 
to the Nidivei bf* India like a ^noM or 
a Gentleman, as Medical and' Mnftary 
Officers. • , ' ' , f 

I have reason to believe that several nu- 
dividuals placed at the bottom faf . this 
Class, who have not yet doX»e complete 
justice either tfa themselves or mo, are <te- 
determined to prosecute their colloquid 
studies on the passage with such ' perse- 
vering assiduity, as will enable thena, ot 
reaching India, to converse with tlie Na- 
tives intelligibly in the ordinary transac- 
tions of life, between masters domes- 
tics, or patients and their pUysiciarti. 


Gentlemen nominated, or eo'jicctws 
poinlments, as Cadets. 

1 #Bo«seU 44 West 

2 ]) Fisher, J. 45 Kocke 

3 P Maegeorge, H.4(5 *4ikipper 

4 ^Willis, B. ‘*7 Sberer 

5 )) Koss 48 >Marsli ' 

6 I Forster 49 ! Hart* lb. W 

7 } Prior, G. 50 ! Woodfall 

8 jPovvell 51 Goar 

9 {Nieholay, F. Xj, 52 Stone 


4 }'- 


The majority of these Gentlemen Imve 
made the most use of their limited period 
of .attcadpnee and several, at the top of 
tipt hqve considerable merit as good 
gjcapjRiatipal. Hindoosjanee seliolars, with 
a.jprjfXiefntfdp equeeptiqn of its true pro- 
auncjaitiop, in Xl'e XfOlIoqfaial use of tliat 
I‘«gHagp,.wllicp tjhp !iyh<3e,bave engaged 
t« .aridity ffie voyage, 

and to coirpj^pmfiatg,tjiejj;.own;kuopledge 
jlS ft*®’*' shi^mateSj wl,tq may qx- 

insfructions. ‘ 1 , 1 * ‘ 

‘^'YeWj'in 'ffiis list, wild were 'foiiil^ly' 

ipf* Ifi'dra; harf'die ttb'uClc trouble to .en-' 4Si P^plrcdm' 


10 jKowsell, II. 

11 j Fennell 

12 j-Vanderzee 

13 f Ridge 

14 } Elliott 

15 *Maiui 
I(J jManning 

17 t Forbes 

18 jOwen, J. S. 

19 jiMoorbouse 

20 f Young, Keith 

21 +Wood, H. 

22 •(■Skelton, J. 

23 * Ralph 

24 + Browne 

25 Unwin 
2G *Greig, 

27 *000031 

28 ■(■ Brooks ■ 

29 «l{oblnson 

30 f Lang 

31 .■(■Rumley 

32 kSaunders* G- 

33 ' ! Farquhar 

34 * ! Stafford 

35 Cannicltael . 

36 Brown, J. 

37 *Mathie 

38'* Long ' 

39 Presc'ott'*" ‘ 

4p 'tYalteinkA ' ’ 

4 1 Begbie ' 

42 Savary*’"” 


53 Liddell,,, 

54 Ramsay, D. . . 

55 Ramsay 

56 Ridopt 

57 Ottley- 
58. Fpsball 

59 Milner 

60 Campbell ,, , 

61 .Roberts , . . , I 

62 James .. .. ( ; 

63 Finlay 

64 Jackson, E., 

65 Smitli , , 

66 A,nderso^ , , 
67 'Maprae , , , 
63 Scobie I ,, i 1 
"69 tr^eri G";,,, J 

76 Pickford 

71 St. dolin ’ , , ; 

72 Clark , „ 

V3 Knyvett' ’ 

' 74 'Hunter' " ' 

75 D'oyetpp 
Id Eitlew ” ' 

:i1 Huytil ,"■ ; : 

‘ Ts’.H'aWs"'' , 

80 Ormsby 

'■■'si- itfnadeft'-*-= r; 

' 6^ 'Stfak'd"-"':*"' ' 

• ^ SSintSel^"’’ '' 



18^-J ~ . j»71 


87 IImw ,- , 1 

88 MU% ,\ I ,,,, 
89.Snutn ,^ i,i' , 
sb Scfialch' , , 

91 Bradfen 

92 Fisher, "^V'. C- 

93 Dawkins 
9i Frier 

95 Stewart 


i,^f Aw ■“■>■■•• 

,9,^, ]\l;4f9^d .^. ,,, 
9,9 Feargj).,,,":’ . 

IW .* ■ 

.XOl Jpl^r^tone ,, 
ip2.,pjt?^ons 
10$, Lfpyd, .: 


No. 1 has persevered tlio ability' 
and ieal be evificed at starting last year, 
afidto him, ever sinf e, many of the Stn*- 
dcM-vare in(k4’>ted for tlieir cheering pro- 
gre.ss at the social Class in the Strand, the 
expense of* which ’ has been entirely de- 
frayed 1:^ himself and stitdioits associates, 
niio liave nil greatly benefited by his vo- 
hwvtiiry lalxiirrs, as their leader. In this 
capacity Mr. Rowsell has gained si»ch a 
stock w Oriental knowledge, that it can- 
not well he increased bv the reiteratcrl 


Courses of my Lectures of two moiiUis’ 
duration on.ly, whatever the result might 
be under lietter auspices than mine, and in 
a country best Calculated for every student 
to learn colloquial facility and classiciJ 
accoinplishineFits at once in perfection ; 
wlience any youth of promising talents 
might speedily return an adept in all the 
most useful branches of Oriental literature, 
with infinite advantage to himself and the 
public. 


No. 2 is justly entitled to a large sliare 
of the praise- due to No, 1 ; and No. 3 
liaving officiated for several weeks in Mr. 
RowseiVs absence, his acquisitions also 
have kept pace tritli his generous exertions 
in behalf of his fellow-students ; some of 
whom must feel indelible sentiments of 


gratitude and affection for the seasonable 
aid this meritorious j-outli alforded in the 
prosecution of their Oriental studies ; and 
none is more sensible of the olHigation 
than Lieutenant Chesney, wliose laudable 
career is noticed in anotlier part of tliis 
Report. ' ' 


proficiency will yet confirm in e:^^,i^|e- 
scholaris. -;|fiN^vl4 
purictualt,ai?4fUnittt^- 
ifpptfdi. attention to suece^RivOfCOUwesMiOf 
I^ctufijs, hi^ fetation ujust 
higher .than, it appears ia.tbe.prefe<ap4fJi^, 
as. his natuj^l talents are^ual to.a^>y4ite- 
RWy pursuits besides an apparwtr> IHcil^ 
in the acquisition of Lastprp 
which nevertJjuless requires intel4ecUj§lex- 
ertiou with pprse^ erauce i , * 

Among the Numbers from SI to <60, 
tliO * and ! ( must speak for dieBis^Tia^ on 
tlic score of comparative qualificailons ; 
while the relative places of each will deU 
mpnstrate, as far as au imparthd joidgiucBt 
can decide, how they stand in their several 
stages as Hindoostanee tyros, oripponsIsiDg 
scholars, who have the same iii girt, --air /» 
juvenile seminary for langiwges^i rtd this 
animating appellation, in a niurai >potoidf 
view, that tiiriving plants physically 
in their peculiar nursery, even long befim? 
precocious blossoms or mature fruh citn 
appear upon them, when in that iiiitiatory 
stage of ^istence. 

Relow No. 55, any very correct clftif- 
sification is not an easy task * arid as 
many of them have not yet fwd strffl- 
cient opportunities of acqxiiring more than 
a good pronunciation, with a pnvctical no- 
tion of Hindoostanee rudiments or gram- 
mar, whatever mis-statements may have 
unavoidably occurred, are of le«s moment, 
c^pccially to those well-di>po^ed learners 
who mean to turn tlie materials already 
within their grasp, to proper account dur- 
ing the passage to India, or at the next 
courses of Loctnros which they may at- 
tend in tins Country, and tlicreby secure a 
station more commensurate still, than what 
they now occupy here, with their respective 
deserts. 


No, 6 would have stood next to No, 2, 
had not his original ardour been damped 
by officious hdvi<5ers occasionally insisting 
that local qualifications and languages 
were either useless or. very secondary ob- 
jects to people in the Military Service of 
the Company, The loss sustained may 
not perhaps Be ftlt till too latej though 
I have some reaaqn to deplore it, because 
Mr. F. is one of my. oldest scholars, and 
has not made the most of his time ; but 
haa promised, to recover his ground during 
the outward voyage, in consequence of my 
earnest advice on ^hi^.. important theme to 
him and evety Cadet. 

The signs prefixed from Nos. 1, 2, &c. 
to 30 inclusive, require no fartlier illustra- 
tion, having all, bepu previously explained; 
but the compara^ve short attendance^ of 
Nos. 12, 17, 4?* w'ith tlieir il- 

lative ranj^y oug^ ui jufetice to them, so 


Kini^'sand Co>fHp(inyi' s OJJicer&f JTree 

chaiiLs, l^awycrSi 21ii>!>ionarics, ^ci ia- 
clu'lcd, 

1 f Chesney, Lieut G ! Elmore, Lieut. 

2 -j- Humphries 7 Morton 

3 I Wood, G. 8 Maclean, LifeuL 

4 liamiltoa 9 Slade > > 

5 Forbes 


No. 1 , as a Staff Artillery Offiew, cdiil- 
pletely lost his health by incessant and se- 
vere duty during the campaign in Napal, 
and for the last five y^rs haS been en- 
deavouring, at immense expense, by sCa 
voyages, a return tb his hatirij country, 
and the bes'fe medical advice, in vain to re^ 
novritebia 4lMttered ‘^BSti^itnr. 


Lieui* pteshey.'l^mg c^pe^ed to re- 
side entirely m the Metropolis for foe fost 
siirgic^ aid,proc^blp |iere,jrn^a^^i|aqge- 
roufe cofopjanit preyhig hi^j^,has 

2 0 



diu>usly^ and ia/the* shdrij ^ace’df^dnly 
^togre'^s iti it, the ' Persian 
^hkracfets, hhs hewr'so'llrAteV- 

fi^, tl^r hi^'*^’^'soon hedofee'h tni!y tiSfe- 
ful, in the two mo^t essential lan- 

S ^s df tnd^^t. "IliG iktle 'rvliich this 
HtJ^iirfaA'^ofi^ihafiy learritdi through a 
years in Hihdoostan, was 
so very incorrect and ungrammatical, Prat 
he now wonde.s at' his being at all under- 
stood by the- nAtivbs, though at no loss to 
^{^biiii^dr ocatsBn perplezhies in tlie exe- 
1 ]:dtion(< 0 £h^ orders ott'scveral official occa- 
sions, where a jnoper cointnand of ioteiligi- 
htelhmi^dRigeWQdtobimof some importance. 
Conscious of former defects in 'tins de- 
tpati^ehtjxof local duty, Lieut. Ciiesney 
has determined, tliough a married m:m-, to 
^dtc^enitirfe ifer 'past errors, imbibed in 
common with his military comtemporaries, 
J^^ui^SGqn^fl^CainnlciitS 'ixt Oriental )tte» 
raturc, for which:&c will have obtained an 
^Bkl^e4to^ 6f materials fiefonehis arri\al 
in Ben^i^^b^ persevering dihgence an the 
jCdyiigeit}ilt.tgiycs^ me infeiite' pleasure to 
observe, that tliis indefatigable i^cer owes 
/•dJismtetH' of -his recently acquired 

knowledge to Mr. Maegeorge’s social even- 
two or three hours’ dura- 
tion ; and often when conftned to his 
tu?utO -pain and bodily distress, 
tliat Would ^terred most peoi)ie from 
eieWion'of^thi? kind. * 


India* [RsB. 

' Eieiit.’Cfeelhey fs^Sfe first df 6b5ASe 
cers on Pbtrc^i^^hi'V^o'ttii^lt'hfit^^b^efit- 
ed by rtr^ -^fe<hctur^y whose* -I "Oolikl 

with propriety ih'my' KC^jatf‘t'-And 
he has the singular-merit and trouble of 
having almost ipamediately substituted an 
excelliiH pkipngii-ialion of ^le Hindqos- 
tanee (ora presiously acf|u^ed'ha(h'hkbit 
in tfekl lu-Ides constderahle coTlo- 

quial lacilitv «»n -tniiu! principles, for.ajalT- 
gpn which lie now ihspi'-< s, as h.^ueath Uie 
rank of an Oincer, a Sclml^r, qr a wn- 
tlemati, in<lci*i I'lh tU of all other acWa!h- 
tage$ in British India. 

No. dui^ng a very limited ^lid inter- 
rupted course of study^ evin 9 ed tafents, 
with an am^iTdc dT-posilion, uhicTi wilLyet 
render him .1 v;niii*!iU' <,ol(ncr of Fortune, 
in whatever service he may ultimately 4iii- 
bark among the Company’s Alliei and 
Auxilr^Les. . 

No. S has ' ‘ c. : : ■ iM . ' ■■ ’'h -..I’l 
energy and ...» i;,» *■•- 

dent, that I .j ar, 'i 1 l‘ i*.c 

King’s A^rmy in the Ea&t-lndies, that jt 
will at least possess one useful linguist 
when Lieut. IVIaclean shall have reaefied 
the place of his destination in that 
phere ; whore it would indeed be well for 
all parties, if the number of proficients in 
the native military tongue, thrbu^out the 
King's troops, were greatly increased; and 
for reasons which, in the present posture 
of Continental politics andiaffidrs, hp inho 
runs, raoy read. • 


dgiatic Intelligence. 


wLm .BRITISH INDIA. 

‘ d'E^^idRAL ORDER, 

mituiirlcir »aoors«-^KAQro 3 E suBstDiARv 
FOItCB. 

.■'»irtt«<R«Sah!v Aiigvst 11, 1821.— Tlie 
troops of every arm belonging to the Pre- 
-saUeridiy d^Fort St. Gettrge,'' stationed with- 
in the territory of Mb Highness the Rajali 
of Nagpore, vrili be. relieved at the earliest 
conveniept period , after the close of tlie 
rainy season, aOTecably tp instructions which 
^ will be furni^ied to his Excellency the 
Chief, by a division of the 
'arg^of Befe^al. 

^''■'iliH'i^aiJrh.i trdbjis, when relieved, will 
'Wblb’e^TO '^ch stations within Rie limits 
‘W ft¥ir riifrt ‘If’.? 'dl '.,w. ii- iiia-. lie in- 
dit..;, .l l-y the.- .il.'t.ev Fort 

'St. Oi-.w;w. 


C. B , who will also exercise a general con- 
troul over all tlie troops of tills Presic^cy, 
south of tlie Kei'huddah, including' the 
Garrison of Asscer Giiur. ‘ , 

The Governor Gcnt i'.'l hi Council caniiot 
look forward to llu' appiixaiiiug rctiirii 
of the Madrps di%i-ion to it- ovip Picsi- 
dency, witjiout a^t^vening to the exi^IIent 
conduct of those' troops, wliile^ 'ejPP^o^^l 
at Nagiiore. Hi» LQrdsb^)r,in Council 
requests Colpncl Sebt^ Cj B., tq “feept 
for hiipself, as , well a^ tp communicate To 
the ofScers’ and men, who have l^e'h s^r,f- 
ing und^r hitp,^ fl\ib s^nificat^n the 
Suprepie Qpvefnment's' entire' satis^tion. 

W. ’Cxa^ipiNTTj'Lt.f'&of, ' / 

PROMOTIONsT^.^iS HIS MA- 

■ iJKSTY’S FjQftCESn J.:.. 

• -■■:#irEwr».Kai«Ki iq>-V) o.i 

■ ■ jhly 8, The Most N^iMe’ftef C^naMti- 


I ' ’■'■ "'’■.'■‘i Hns- 

'isSdHabMI,' iwilh"sdt® 'adtffiofirf tri^ifri as 
he hereafter’ iifaei-id,' tWH fdrM’ the 
fiaP dKisftrii dSrindd ftr NaMbte. to 


Bh dWidflifratetf Vhd* . 

''?Wc 5 ,*'’''.^if%ibMiiacd”hy’Dol!?Add 6 i 5 , 


der in Chief in India is pleased to jwbfekke 
tW'uridetiberttiMied Stftii fehW- o^!fi%een 
'•Jdsitfs sMndJn^ ^nd iipwardi^ liid WSt 

attained the rank of Caphun on theo04tei 



1922 .] 

1*81, lo die bievjet of rank in 
thfe Bast Indiea^onljt fenni ito date, 
lieut. C- M. Cliistian,, 31th foot. ; 
ilieut. W.' Booth, 53d foot. 

■ s^arr AtroWTMENTs. 

, June 1,2. Brev. Maj. Jl. jSfacra,. Boyal 
Soots, to be IVIilitary Secretary to his Exc. 
thjO ^ommander-in-C-hief, vice Brev.Ueut. 
Cfll. poyle, who has resigned. 

^ev. Ma]. P. Stanhope, half-pay 5Sth 
fqpt,, to 'be. aElitary Secretary to the Gov. 
General, vice Macra. 

^ent. G. Berwick, 13th drags., to be 
Aide-derCamp on his Bordship’s personal 
stalf, vice Brev. Maj. Stanhope. 

Bieut. the IIoti.G.T. Keppel, 24th foot, 
to be an Extia Aid-de-Cainp to the Gov. 
General. , 

'22. Lieut. J. Clark, 47th foot, isappoint- 
ed to act as Major of Brigade to the King’s 
troops at Bombay during Capt. Moore’s 
absence, or until further orders. 

29, Brev. Ulty. and Capt. Molloy, 12tli 
foot, to be Aide-de-Carap and Military 
.Secretory to his Exc. Gen. Sir A. Canip- 

bey. \ , 

■,'JiiIy 5., Lieut. J. Campbell, 46th regt., 
tp bp. .ilde-de-Camp to his Excellency 
& A. Campbell, Bart. 


Atiaiie IsteUigencff^r^^nitifli Ind-ia. 
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JuJy.fL, Bipuf, And^Suter^ fjrcm,) 
pay of astdfddtuto be vjpe Jlad 


KJC' 

Stern. 


deceased,, 13th jpne iS^l. , 

^ItkiFoot- .Jtine 13. Ensi^ E^ 

De.i’Btang, front 34th fopt, . to b^,]^ 
vjee Jas-S. Cates, pro'ead^ed, 

1821, ; n imujd !'■ ’ 

mJpFoot. June 4. Enstgn..ff j?.', Vr^es, 
from 87th foot,, to be Liput , withOtiC^Wv 
chase, vice Van Buerle, proipt^tpd^AS;# 
53d, Sd May 1821. , i ,, , ,, 

FURLOUGHS., . . 

June 1. Comet LawTeoson, lStltidr^.-, 
for two years, to proceed' to Eltrope,rifor 
the recovery of his health. 

Captain Gladwin, 17th foot, dittptdittbl 
on his private atiairs. . . , ) 

Captain Van Buerle, 53d foot,, ditto, 
ditto, ditto. - -- . ‘ 

Col, Huskisson, 57th fooh dittQ,,.dith^ 
ditto. ' ’I'.un;".. 

12. Brev. Lieut. Col. and MajpnSoy^ 
14th foot, ditto, ditto, ditfo. : h i 

22. Lieut. Cameron, 53d -foot, dftto, 

ditto, for the recovery of his health, ,,1 

Lieut. Delamain, 67th foot, ditto, _dilt<^ 
on his private allairs. . t' 

29. Lieut. J.Bobinson, 67th foot, ditto, 
ditto, ditto. ' ' ■' 

Julv 6. Lieut. Stoyle, 1st foot, ,dij^ 


.1 • ' LIGHI naAOOOKS. 

The Cpirimmder.in.Chief in India is 
pleased to make the following promotion 
until his Majesty’s pleasure shall be made 
known. 

Sth licyt. June 4. Cornet .F.,T. Fer- 
gusson, to be Lieut. witlloUt' bUKchase, 
vice N. Sneyd, deceased, 27th Alay 1821. 


ditto, ditto. ... • ui.iJ 

Lieut- Campbell. S9th foot, dto, ditto, 
for the recovery of his health, , - t,i' 
Lieut. Long, 59th foot, dUtP, ditto, 
ditto. 

21. Maj. Johnstone, 14th foot, for nine 
months, to rnakc a voyage to China, for tlie 
recovery offeis health. 

27. Paymaster Darby, 8th drag., for 
twelve months, to proceed to Manilla, on 


II.. I. I. 'axGiMiTiTS OP root. 

Comhiander-ih-Chief in India is 
plea^d to make the following promotions 
and ajipointmentfJ until his Majesty’s plea- 
sure shall Ve niade known. 

5SM Foot '. May 26.' Brev.Maj. ahd Capt. 
.’T .J. 'i V**'.:'! ' 'i ■■■'. t'l be Atdjdr without 
P'..cli,' I'.c... Gi!. , deceased, 3d 

M..; 

I'.i. i.i. T. Vii i Ibi, .ftc. ■Vom the 89tli 
rcgl. 1 ) be C. j,;. uf ;i ('.'■ripaLny without 
pure! i c, vi-.v .1. M ii. !l lotie, promoted, 
ililtp. 

Ju'pe , I il. ji Wheatstone, gertt., to be 
Knsi'gn wjthpiit purchase^ vice H. Gray, 
prompt^, 1st May 1^1. 

'■59<A Biot. July fr.'S.B. Hcming, gent., 
to be Ensign wftlKStlt purchase, 1st July 

ygM." ”-! " •: 

63th Phot. 'May'!2^ tielidtj. Hart to 
be Capt. of a compasjjnxrithout purchase, 
viee .W;iJ. ,M^Pth(!Ufie,idecsaseds ^ May 

,as»u !. ! I - 

.. . .Jhiss,A.,,H;Efo88c}4:toiJfo,ddept, widi- 
.e^e .purcbiis^'t rise, J, .iBena. -Bronapted, 
ditto. .. .!■■■. i , -r , , U , , , 


his private affairs. 

Lieut. Franklin, BUdr foiiit,\ft)r twelve 
months, to pfoceed to on his 

private affairs. ‘ 

Aug. 11. Captain Clarke, 46th foot, for 
two years, ditto, ditto, 

Lieut. Maillaue, 67* foot, for , One year, 
ditto, ditto. . ' ' '% 

18. LieutWetheralljUtli Lt. Drags, 
to ditto, for three years. n i li* ci 

MISCELLAlS^BOUS."' ' 

'• ■ . ; V 7|J, 

RKfRAtTOR^^ RAJAH.,, ,, 

Culpcc.^jiie folWhjg is .an 
of a letter from Culpeej deted 
1821, det^igg tge p.irtiriiTars of an l^air, 
which, ,fo9fp,,me clairacier of the writer, 
vr ... ■ 'i ' n, .'W|e gi^e 

\ . V ■ ■ . ■ ■ tjbw gnpW 

whiili I wi!. e.iidi .-.iiiir to rel.ito .-.s sunply 

ai'<i corn ii.% 

.VlhHiv^ M- 

(vi:|u to tif 





8fif^cpffle>_ .f^tt^i^,p,ej ^„^<fpj re. 
quired ];,qr,^t*fi4 

til84^#b4f^lts 

ctfa^^age near his' residence 
tQg;4^)i,„,4ie ,^^ve)t;;refused <o pve 
hinSdf up, unless the whole pf hip artped 

present;, writh him, lyere 
allowed to accompany him ; which denttpi^ 
qjfppyjg?, .jCppld ppt te.oqmjhied with. 
On las arrival to within about ^OO papea 
of the Judge’s house, he dismounted his 
hor», himself in ^ chair in the 

mif^^OT h\vpe(^e, ^avin^ a chattah htld 
over him ; 1m vakeel, phest, and others, 
also dismountedi and sent their horses a 
shoork^^^ 'ta the rear, towards where his 
camhls,* &Ci were halted. 

Jtidge, by this time, had sent into 
g8i!)Bubn''f<n* milkary aid, and a company 
'aiasj< innaediately ordered from the fort, 
uadedr command of Lieut Jardine, of the 
l6th N.I., and arrived at Mr. 
Ainslie’sihouse (near two miles off) about 
elevhiVb’d^k. In the mean time the va- 
keel waited on the Judge : but the Rajah 
would BOtr leave his party, till Capt Mid- 
dleton (an Officer of the 16th N. I., who 
happoned to be on a visit at Culpee at 
the tirdo, having volunteered to take com- 
mand of:a company belonging to the 2d 
N.l« front Bandah, on duty at this post 
with the Gov. Gen.’s Agent, and which 
had no European officer ^^ith it) advanced 
singly from the head of the company 
(which, with Lieht. Jardine’s company, 
was drawn up within 25 paces of the 
Rajah’s bivouac), and joining the opposite 
party, conversed some time with the Ra- 
jah, and at last persuaded him to go to 
the Judge’s house ; winch be consented to, 
accompanied merely by his priest, only on 
Capt. IVIiddleton’s passing his word tliat 
should he not oome to terms with the Judge, 
he should be allowed to return to his party 
unmolested. 

Hi6'iag remained a considerable time 
without arranging- matters satisfactorily, 
the Riijali was ailmved to return to his 


a yplk;. VlU'l O'Sli. J* • ..h f'»'/, *,■*'*- 

tinued 'o.' a T. w • ! Tv; 
side, V. li.li ■•■■.n 

ofCaj'. 'h o'l' (■■■ !. |,r l . I'. ■ 

faif.at 'sr i ' 1. 1 i-i j;,. 11 -j ' . ! u s 

whole party (with the 'excej>Uon^ of thr^p 
or fopr who ‘ sav^d'ihem^eivjes ^*^^0 

being o|ffier shdt or bayoneted. 

It fs a singular t^ng^ ' th^t the Radi’s 
head w'as found severed froip his boity, 
w hich is supposed to have done by bib 
own nephew, who was detyrfiiined he 
should not ^'e to be , dis^raced^ as the 
wounds lie received would not bav(| pajised 
his deatli,' he being merely shot through 
his fhiglis. Tlie Uajah is suppos^l hut to 
have had a wall of his own, but to have 
been forced to dje rash act by the pfiest or 
braliman, and one of his associates j, the 
brahman took care to keep out of the way 
of danger himself, by leaving lus master 
just before the firing commenced, ipider 
pretence of getting a drink of water, aiid 
he was afterwards seen running away across 
the plains ; the vakeel remained in the 
Judge’s house till all was over. Some 
horses, matcldocks, swords, spears, leyv- 
ters, &c. were taken, besides some valuable 
gold bracelets, and otlier ornaments be- 
longing to the Rajah, and are to be sold 
by auction to-morrow morning, for tlie 
purpose of being converted into prize- 
money for the benefit of the sepoys. 

Tlie Judge and two or tliree otlier gen- 
tlemen were standing in the verandah, and 
saw the w’hole affair. Mrs. Ai'nsUe had 
very fortunately been sent out of the way 
an hour or two before the fight conimeiiced, 
as several shot struck tlie Judge’s house in 
the verandah, where they were all stand- 
ing; and this morning they must have had 
a pretty view of the field of battle, with 
upwards of 60 dead bodies, some mangled 
in a bonible manner, almost immedis^tely 
under tlio windows of the hpuse," Tlie 
Rajah’s men had loaded their matchlocks 
w'ith two ironbalU- in^’earh, and one of 
our sepoys has four slioi vyopm^s on him. 
The whole number killed an^ wounded on 


men as fffortiised; but ho liaid no sooner 
reached them, than T ipnt, Jardine charged 
tliem.,w^ his coipponjv with the inten- 
ti<^n of seiziW the person of the Rajah, if 
possTblqi wftfourmoods^d ; but they, ex- 
p^ihg the att^pt would.be made, -and 
bang detei-n.-'ia! ti> re;'.i>i'. h^ knelt down 
ori 'oriti k'lee, and taking a deliberate 
aihii lirt*d r)n the comp iity ^ Tt>dvai)ced, 
atftl killed 1w(i uumi, l)(>sides woundine 

...4.1 V ? ...k ^ 


wards' oirsd orhisVeople , to' flic ground 

th^ 

s^d ip ha^, and . 
woun^et^ several rsevere- 
ly, Whife .oth^‘ a short 

dl^op sc^pany advanc^ 


our sido^ is fiourteejn.^ tlie opposing ' parties 
were very iieaily equal as to nuppbers, the 
two companies not liaving more th^n 40 
men in each present, fitfordiity^, 

I have just learnt that the R^jaji’s name; 
was Chundur Huns, of Khodarcee, m 
district of Koonch, in Buu€Uecund,j and 
by his orders 34 mep were otrQciousty 
murdered. He arrived at Culpee, under 
the pretence of giving him^lf up tp jus- 
tice. He was an elderly man, vyidi ^ long 
grey beard reaching down to his .waist; 
both he and his party ]had been.tekthg in- 
toAicating drug^ as if determined ijiake 
themselves desperate.”— ^gft^ 

BHEELS. 

jGttyactof a Letter.— .“A fne^,^. 11^. 
mftten writes to me, that smfte ,^im^ 



1 Asikfid lyS 


the Slt^ls in tiha^ neight)ourho<)d ^»6^ine 
in flieir ‘aggressions so daring 'as, to render ‘ 
necessary, for their restraint, the presen<:fe 
amon^s^therri'of a small infantry fofce. 

This pai^, which was posted on the 
vcr^e of thb Bh^l jungle, was command- 
ed, it se«ns, by Lieut. Hephurhe,^ of the 
5th regt., wlib having resolved, if'pttw- 
ticabl^ ‘to beat up their quastei^, exerted 
hiniscTf to obtain correct information re- 
garding tlie haunts of the most active of 
this thievish race. Having gained intel- 
ligence that could be depended upon, 
Lieut. Hepburne concerted lus plan for a 
surprise, which met with complete success. 
By a skilful arrangement, tJie sconts by 
whom his camp was closely watched were 
decorved, and after a rapid mg!it*s march, 
the detachment reached, about daybreak, 
the nest of the Bheels, who at that hour 
reposed in security. The avenues leading 
front that place were seized cre any alann 
could be given; the consequence was, that 
many prisoners fell into the hands of the 
detachment, wnth the sacrifice of very 
few lives. 

Aniong-^t the prisoners, the most no- 
torious ofienders have since lieen executed. 
Tlio Bheel character docs not appear to be 
sufHciently understood to enable any one 
to determine how far this summary ex- 
ample may operate as a corrective to their 
predatoiy’ habits ; should it not deter from 
a recurrence to their mal-practiccs, it may 
exasperate ihem to add in vengeance cru- 
elty and murder to their robberies.” 

Another Letter from Neemutch notices 
a second assault made by the same detach- 
ment, on a village where another band of 
these plunderers, bnt of the Mogie race, 
were sheltered. Success rewarded the ef- 
forts of the officer and his party on this oc- 
casion also. The casualties on the side of 
tlie lyfogles exceeded considerably tiie loss 
susimned by the BJieels InU, Qaz, 


CALCUTTA, 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


fhihl Jvfdgd* oiP 
the’ PtTbVinch^ Gburt df Appeal Cdtjtt 
of Clrcdit'fbi* Divisiofl of Pifria". ' ^ ' i 
Mf. Thomas Periy, Pourtft Jud^' of 
ditto ditto, , ' . ■ 

Mr. P, C. Sniith, Judge and 
trate of ^awah. ' i* 

Mr. P. E, Patton, ffitto ‘ ditto of Mir-' 
zapore. ^ 

Mr. J. R. Hutchinson, ditto ditto' of 
Bnrdwaun. 

T, : t 

MILITARY APPOINTMfei?T4^; . 

PROMOTIONS, Ac. ,/ 

BREVET BAKE. ; i- 

May 25. The undermentioaed Offieera 
in tiie Hon. Company’s Army, / Cadets 
of the 3d and 4tb classes of ISOJ, Abo 
ou tlie 24th May. 1821 were SubalteraiS' 
of fifteen years standing, are peoxDoted- 
to the rank of Captain by Rcevet fehn. 
that date, agreeably to the rulo iaid.doivb 
by the Hon. the Court of DirectdrB, t - n/ 
Lieut. T. Dickenson, 28th xegt* Nil. d 
Lieut. T. Monteatli, 17th ditto..* i j- 
Lieut. G. W. Moseley^.l^tb ditto.: 

Lieut. W. Walker, 26th ditto.' 

Lieut. H. F. Carleton, European Tsgt* 
Lieut. T. Wardlaw, 23d regl N- L ; 
Lieut. G. H. Pemberton, 28th rfhtcUfw.r. 
Lieut, D. H. Hoptinstall, 15th ditto/ ^ 
Lieut. H. C. M. Cox, 29th dittos 
Lieut, H. Buyer, 2Ist ditto, 

Lieut. J. Craigie, IBtii ditto, 

Xiieut. J. H, Lester, I6tli ditto. * ■ - 
Lacut. E. C. Sneyd, 3d ditto. n < 
Lieut- G F. Holland, Gth dittos f'l 
Lieut. H. Sfbbald, 21 st ditto* ' ■ ^ 

Lieut. S. C, Crooke, 20th dittos i ’ 
Lieut S. Speck, 1st ditto. . l 
L ieut F. Crossloy, European regt * 
Lieut. S. Delap, 24th regt N.XJ- 
Lieut W. H, Hayes, 27th ditto. 

Lieut. A. Wight, 4th ditto, 

Lieut. W, Warde, 5th regt. L. C. 

Lieut A. F. P. McLeod, 2d regt Nil. 
Lieut. J, Parson, 25th ditto. 

Lieut, A. Pope, 8th regt. L.C. i 

Lieut, S. Moody, 4th: regt. N, 1; 


Judicial Department, 

Aug. lo IVIr. A- \V'. Begbie, to be Re- 
"i^ter of tlie Civil Court of the Northern 
Divlsioji of Buri(n<,*cund. 

Mr. G. Mainwaring, Regitter of tlie 
Zulah Court at Juanpore. 

Mr. H. Nisliet, additional Register ol 
tlie Zillah Coiirt of Allaliabad. 

Mr, \yj, Blackbumej Register of ffie 
Zill^ Court of Mi^aplore. • 

^7‘ A* ^ird of the 

of ^ppcalju and Court of 
Circuit mr die divisioa oit 

Mr. C. 'R. Martin, fourth jfudge of 
ditto ditto. 


Circuit for the division of Dacca. 


STAFF AKD OTHER GE>’ERAL APP 0 ^^ 4 ^IiIri'si. 

May 12. Lieut. Bunbury, Interp.find 
Q,uart,Mast, 1st bat. 20th N. I.^ to^^ct ' 
as Station Staff* at Barraekpore, d^i^ng , 
the absence of the Brigade Major on dj^. 

19. Ensign y. Leeson, 2Isl 
to be Sub-Assist, in. the Stud Institpt^om ‘ 
in Hurnana, undei T . ' 

Cajit. G. Hupte". N.I., lo ^ 

be a tempq^W \ ,’• \ . . 

I:. Slbil'ilii; ’ j- MW. 

.Cu v Ml. ri. \V.., I Pio iruit' 

t Ihii.'.l I ^ i' ■, rif-r !■'». 

I - bi»«5r , i'. i's>nh*!!i 

1-1 ( u, 0. \l. Pag, .11. (U.t ■,.■■.1, 

l.'U”.. ('oluiul If, r 

li.Firr ^Iii -i.Ci .‘I. !■» ■ f!!. ;.'j Prf' iiCiii 
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ll«t1li*tertti'4‘il#!M^ainl^u]!iAit!i^>'4n^ing 
Itiii I'lf >IMhi 

Capt. W. S. Beatson, 
tl bjifeflttilartfa' tif tke^'^oaid Of ^M^er- 
l l lfe aiieribq.' ' ' *> ^ 

. //’3>'itia^- 0- ®ekBUilnj '7ft figt. K.J., 
iir 4 ^p<ini^^‘ttie cd<i)Bianfl of the'Bbeal 
IStik»4uAmait^ Muridlagin' - ‘ ' 
.ij'tsfi'PUe'CotniianSef-in-ehiOf is pleased 
lM»4'*Mnit3lB 'dldiangO of station.^ betmeti 
.9H{|^S'il&jairs Fester and Paitliftil; the 
JiHn'at' U aoconjif^y appointed to CuU 
tltkpaiitt UK' latter to Dinapore. 

. -lieitf." (now Capt) Colvin, of Engi- 
biseni '>ts tSp^inted to dhe charge of tiic 
iMie >Cblpb "Blame's- Office as 8ui>erinten- 
lleMlif CMblsia the Delhi territory. 

15. Lieut. Murray, Assist. Polit. Agent 
ab'fjODtfabah, to act as Esecutive Officer 
d^tfcat stttien frim thO 1 8th ukitno, the 
date of Captain Blake’s decease ; Lieut. 
DltMtajr’aiappciBtment is to cease on the 
return to his station of Lieut. Swetenbam, 
kf Ei^gbieinis. ' 

itHI.>sLietitt <0<d. H. Stevenson, Deputy 
Com. Gen., to be Quart. Mast. Gen. of the 
Antkyt bnd Major U. H. CunliiTe, Assist. 
C«V>>6^> 10 be Dep Com. Gen. 

0aly 7: Oept. Geo. Hunter, 21st regt. 
N>1.| to ba a Sub-Assist, in the Stud 
InMitutiDn. 

i Lianr cavalpt. 

3d Regt. May 19. Capt. P. Dunbar, 
to be Major ; Lieut. C. C. Smyth, to be 
Captain ; and Cornet F. Dibdin, to be 
Lieut, frouatbe 8th May 1821, in succes- 
sion to Ry^er, deceased. 

Ojrnet posted. 

June ^5, Comet Parker (lately arrived) 
tit do duty widi 8th regt., at Part^gurb. 


June 16. Enla "Ci Bil^d, tQ be limt., 
’"tFUh IBlighdU >^de- 

I -'S’' 

18. Li0Wfc'fe'.''Boy'6%sptt(y4*9'^%iitt 
' a».'Etert. PorStdrfh'hellrt^. 

and Quart.-Mast. to 2d'bat.,'srfchlJh^W^, 

dedteikd.’-! ‘"”i’ . ' 

Lieut. W. Hodgson, to ‘hfe '.jVdJi* Wf 2d 
Wb, rich FdrdMf.’" ■ ’’-J 

14fA Regt. July 7. Ertiijjn -J*. W, Jt 
Ousetey, "lobe LfeUt.,4ici Ldtffi, VStlted 
date of com. 1st Jap. 1831.' * ' ' ' *' 

' " 161 * Begf." June-i. ^jit. Arihtlr ^fan- 
ners to be Mqor, "frpdl ’SSljt %iy'ld^l, 
in succe 4 iion ifl 'Giblhil'pth'mOted. ' ' 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt-. L- ' W.' 6^*7 
be Captain 'of a cSDnajjatlyi'didohifid." '- 
Ensign' tV^llisAt' Hitkcyto ’htClJhuti, 
ditto dSlto. ^ ’ ■' ' “ ' '0.1 , .1' 

9. Major Durant and LiCut.' Hfekiy tfrt 
posted to 1 St. hat. 

Licut-Col. Gibbs, W^orl^nners, and 
Capt. Stacy, are pbsled to 2d hat. •" ' 
nth Re^. July i. EnsSta Vf: Dalrtll 
to be Lieut., vic4 I-oClfhart resigned j'date 
of com. 1st Jan. 1821. ' 

21s/ Regt. May 9. Major J. Vaughan, 
Capt. J. C. O'Dell, andLleUt. HT.H. Hal- 
ford, are posted to Ist bat. 

Major W. Blake and Capt. O, Csise- 
ment are posted to 2d bat ' 

26(A Regt. May 15. Capt. and litkit. 
P. P. Morgan to be Capt. of a CortpMiy, 
and Ens. T. Roberts to be Lieut., ilrpm 
13th May 1821, in succession to DiAson, 
deceased 

Capt. Dunlop, Capt. Eresptive, pnd 
Capt. Morgan, are posted to Irt bat. 

Capt. Watson, Capt. Day, and Llent. 
Roberts, are posted to 2d hod. 

June 6. lieut. M‘Bean to act as Tnterp. 
and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. during the 
absence of Brev. Capt. Stewprt, m 
leave. 


KATIVE INEAKTar. 


Jwpe 2. Sen. Major John Gibbs, to be 
Lieut. Col., from 25th May 1821, vice G. 
H-mian, deceased. 

2d Regt. July 7. Ens. G. Terapler, to be 
liawl., irina 2^ June 1821, vice Baum- 
gaidt, deceased, 

^gtik Megt. May 18. Capt. E. Wyatt is 
neiaoved from Ist to 2d b^, and Capt. 
du-Svaanaace &(Hntld to 1st bat. 

June 15. Ideut, HuB, to act as Interp. 
Md ONtotJdaat. to ^ bah, during the 
tdasence of Lieut, and. Itoecp. md Quart. 

Mar la. Lieta. Culawl J. 

ia puatad ts ffie 

lat nd. 


SW «» aat «t Adi 
apd Qiiart.Mtet. to 2d bats ihnina tin 

, EHiaM* 

ipMAr-dR, OMaMHAvaMadtorkst baA. 


28/5 Regt. May 1 9. Ens. A. H, Jelli- 
coe to be Lieut., from 6th May 1821, *icc 
Turner, deceased. 

22. lieut. A. H. Jellicoe b pasted to 
Ist bat.. 

30/5 Regt. June 2. Ens. E. JfidtWead 
to be Lieut., vice Purvis, reAtpd ; iitu' rf 
com. Ist Jan. 1821. 

_9. Lieut. Dickson is poatpd to MC, to>d 
Lieut. Morehead to 3d bto; 

Lo^t Corps, ^c. May la, Lbto. T. 
Probid/er, 2$th regt., to do vriA tiie 
Nagpore Auxiliary Horse. 

21. Lieut. A. Carney, 2d bat. 11 th 
r^., to be At^ to aha Raa i gin to -B^- 
ttoisp, vice KnhLhers 


28. Lieut. J. D. Syers to act as A^t. 
totoe Bm^nrii Ctapa utgtt Ate ataM 
Ltout, 

June 9. Ens. E. E. Kar, 1st bat. Mdi 
K. I., todo adA Isa^dnmtoee 








Jcr.!.! ■..' , » .i SmmUn ! >•1 Oitut, 

>i»Mwt.%j®p>4e»JiMM6|Biwne3«ih>we»< 
regt. to m regt., as junior £nBiga,,.. 4 nd 
gttPMtpbg^lib -i 
Rigan.firoWlstfcat. 

.J ' ,1/ .‘. I-.., 

Lieut. Col. T. Penson, from 1st batnlMItl 

fa 1^ b|*./18Jji.,,, ,„ ...1 ,11 f! i.,„ 1 

Lieut. Col. Imlach, frQai. .bt JlAl. 2lUt 
tfi .1» l|at,4fl^. .j , ,,! ,, u . 

(,},if»Wt,ifi5)ll Smit{i,.,fin(n }«t bit. 
12Ui to 1st bat.jS^^. ,« { > i I 

j^%ai4ier),Vai»re«ci»»f»om 

Lieut iC^lvSta?Ia»tfruin,.3ill)at,B5tli 
*»34batnl3th.,_,, 1 ,..-1 i„ „ ,1 

Junft,it.,,En-'ag». 3^1 I^’wgUt, ,from,6tb 

9. Lieut. Col. J. 11. Lumley, , from 3d 


.,e , . 

June 6^,.TI>9 ppfls^f(ud9ned Ensigns 
hayippb^ repqr^d by tjti OffifM.com- 
W»>d<R/ii,4be.EU|r,‘»Beap K^gimept.quaU- 
fled fo join Native Coriis, Ui^y afe aceord,. 

tioin.tliW„respectiYe bnt- 
^ejqy, . «>iti , the exceptions 
liereafter notified,^ , , 

(W.,K,‘Be.atson„ 1st bat 05th 
regt., Looaeanah^ i m . . , . 

^,El!ipi«R,H..^inpton. Srtbat Ifithregt., 

, 'Fraser, IstbatilSth t^, 

Al**bW . . .. 

Ensign Hugh Troup, 1st bat. ^h regt), 
Myttra.,, , . 

Ensjga JP, Gfant, 2d bau Ut}» rpgt., 

Baix^kporc. , ,! , 

Ensign W., <5. J. Uebe, 2<i bat 10th 
regJwdWharejiare.,,; 

?roHP> l^tbat pth regt., 

Ensign R, SomerviUe, 2a bat. 21st r^t , 

, . . jr , 

'..¥',Wirf%^»c».tp d'W roflWtq situations 
of their own Corps, the, underuiepti°n^ 
-dsjyjFdfi the l^ttalions 
specified against tlieir names until the 1st 
QS|rt||^|*wHpn.(;^y ate,to ijoifl. their prc- 

l5eatso«,2d Ist regt., 

idpliti X'?9“P« , 1 sT 

Coojpt<t%,,24i^ 2^.r(®;„ 
Dinapor^ -,1- . » - -- 

caC .1 aln 3 MB:'%i«ye ws {tmastm.'T- ABittr^ 

TKD AMD PKOMOTB^ AOPCrtlTW* »B M 

a^BTViPS .'s' T-n^S> *t V .. I.-I 

HWy^ ' liiiifi j p i Ju i w B t rtw y wd odtity 
with die European ^ghiMMW G lla aiW 
Vmat. .HHf ■•. H .n 

' i>a— g>'C<in»atS'J,.lTwdmWTit a*di'#i. 
Clapaaas, ariil in3» lagMih 
BunA^und. 

Ariaiic Journ. — No. 74. 


. .nC<|mpt«,a£. T«.'QMM4’B4aVirhi^ 
upa,^nd.>fV„,fi)M»)r^it^.i sthd»gia>L,M6. 
at fujttabg«ill>.r ■•. 1 ..!! " H ..... i 
. ,.^igtiaJ..,^Ie|t) H. aiasUilt(]i%i £k 
Chester, W. Hamner, B. Scott, 

NFordp, H. B.'Smhb, J. <B. ]>. ClallBn, W. 
Ptdwar.iA. Watt, D. BaidecstBn,.£i.^Bik. 
ty, A. Charlh>ii,iO.. W. Span, B.£.j>l6i- 
low, A. L. Diuriey T. P> Ellis, J^a Clark, 
Robert! HcNair, Horace Ifasslyp.iRohoft 
Stevatt, Hy. C. Boileaot Auhww Clftikh, 
J, O. Qldharo, S. Long, C. H. CoUm, 
A. M. L, Maclean, G. WiLsoO) 

James Maclean, E. J, Betts, JpnxnGkes- 
ham, Bulstrode Bygra»*» John KimtU, 
Wwu A. Smith, J. T.'Lowe^audE.iCante 
with Hon. Comp. Ema^ean Jleginieat -M 
Gbazeepore. ' 1 ' i 

1 ^ Ensign J. G. Gordon, diUihiAiltat* 
23. Ensign J. E. Dawes, -‘wltb 3d'lMtk 
30th regt. N, I., at Dapca,; i t.. 

25. Ensign Agnew, withEwopegnBtgl. 
at Ghazeepcre, . • .t -.i .m.i. i 

27. Ensign Cobbe, with ist.'bi[^,10|h 
N. I., instep, of European iRcgt(,lat>Gfiia- 
zeepore. .. .,i .,,,, | 

Ensigns J. Clarhe and S. EuLtidisar, 
instead of joining ' Eure)), Reghy.taipnt- 
oeed to Dcihiy and' place themseltres imider 
tlie ordeis of ]M8j..Ged. Sir DeGollterlhitt. 

July 6. Ensign J, T. Lowey..iiwt«»Ai4f 
proceeding to Ghazeejiore, to repair to Kis- 
sengunge, and jwn 1st bat, 2Sd N. I. 

■ .... >■ . -1 !■■■ 
ABm.lVR'S BaGBKl^. . .up. ) 

MayR. .Ist-Llenf. If. C; Dl'cltthn'iS'kfi- 
inoved from 7th to 4th cotnpt 7stt)»fe 
2d- Lieut. .1. Scott from 4tli comp, of 1st 
to 2d coini>. of .3d bah . . 

Jpne 2. Mej, James Ahmuft tol^lIiWut. 
Cot., from iitliof jan. 182I,ih*succe^diii 
to Hill, deceased. 

Capt. and Brcy.-3jajor J. F. Dundas, to 
be Major, ditto. 

tst-Uenf. G. G. Ga!lq>t)eB, to*- be 
Captain of a Company, ditto. ' i . - I 
2d-Licut. J. W. Scott, to be Is^Zfie^. 
ditto ditto. * ■ ' • . ' - . 

& Sd- Lieut, MeMorine in ■ ¥e il iw it ft 
from 2d to Ist comp. 1st bi#. ' dp,. 

9d-Lieut. LawrenSop^- from. aitti.^<Mip. 
4tliljat., to 2dnoi»p.'lstbafe*'‘^'* 

2d- Lieut. Campbdi, Aont’i4A'tC4n^. 
Sd bafc, .*0.401 eomp.'istboti ■- -yrti 
Sd-Iieot. Gwreft, froim lAl-'teMift.-’.M 
bati,^ Sdconip'; ilstbat. * ' 

2tUljeut. B. Williams, fFen.dlfc CHtt^, 
Sd befc-yto dfiredmp. l*»tSat.'i '^ jI 

3d bah, to 601 comp. 2d bat. .t*' ' 

oallp^'«»%th 

ebmpr Ur 

27. atuiihi#.#. 

m t 




■ff 
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w itii r:i;ik from Iho 1 1 f 21, in siic- 
< \o JliiM'l'iv ■ • ‘ 

l.u'iiJ S W. li'.!': 

(‘■'O’n ♦!'*' •asii*’ '.}* . i". ‘ ■■ 'im to Mat- 

^ : " 

c0iiitriissioDs of Capt. G. N. C. 
Caj\iBb^n, ^d lst- Lieut, U. Ewart, of 
tfife' rtegt., are antedated to the 

^ - CdkeS OF ENGINEERS. 

,^un,e 9. liieut. John Colvin to be Capt., 
froiQ the iSth May 1821, vice Blane, de- 
ceased. 

Ens. E. J. Smith to be Lieut., from the 
s^me d^‘e, vice Colvin, promoted. 

ORDNANCE. 

May 8i pep. Assist. Com. D. Nash is 
removed to the INIalwa Field Force, and 
directed to join the Depot at Jam without 
delay. 

Pc^. Assist. Com. Kembell to the Ma- 
gazine at Futtyghur. 

Conduct. Joyce to die Magazine at 

■. 

,,, Conduct. Hinton to the Magazine at 
pimpore. 

.Conduct. Glassup to die Malwa Field 

Force. 

Conduct. Claxton to the Sagor Field 
Force. 

Conduct. Ovinger to the Magazine at 
Allahabad. 

PIONEERS. 

May 21. Lieut. P. C. Anderson, 6th 
rogt. N.I., to do duty with the Corps of 
Piofieei^^or Sappers, vice Rideout, attached 
to tlie Nizam’s Service. 

medk;ai:. establishbiekt. 

April 3. Hospital Assist. Surg, H. W. 
Voysey to be Assist. Surg. to 1st foot, vice 
F. B6uon, deceased, 30th March 1821. 

May 1^. Assist. Surg. M. Macleod is 
po^d 1st bat. 13th regt. N, I. 

19. Assist. Surg. B. Hardtman, M. D., 
tbbe Sub- Assist, in the Stud Institution in 
tfid Provinces, under Cajit. Wyatt 

Assist J SUtg.’Adam Napier to per- 
forih die Medici duties at the Civil Station 
of Phrteah. 

* Ass^^. H. Newraarch to the Me- 
dietd bhargte of the Lower Orphan School, 
v^'NapieV.' 

- Surgi W. P.' Muston to officiate as Oar- 
rifeoif Sttrgefdh j during t^e absence of Surg. 
Swirfey, on' sidt dWddCate. 

StenWd ' Oiritsdh Asri^rt. Surg, A. R, 
JacUsori, to^e 1st Garrison Assist. 

■Sifr^i,^cie''N6Wftjaich ; hnd Assist. Sdrg. 

Thdfei^ott, M.D., to be'Sd-^r- 
rison Assist.- vice Jadtserii^ ' 

June 2. Assist. Surg. Nisbet is appoint- 
ed to thfr'Medicrf ebai*g€ of the Civil Sta- 
tfUil^at Tippdra^* ©ffieJktmg* Assist. 


Surg. Rdbt. Harding relieved; to have 
from fhh ult. ‘ : ' i:;;-' ' 

6. Assifeft.' Surg. Jbhnston, ist^ohUIsii 
Cavalry, will proceed ia Medical charge l>f 
the detadunent to Cawnpore, wbeea.'hie 
will receive further orders from M2g;f7en. 
Sir G, MartindeH. ■ ’ j j; 

9. Officiating Assist. Surg. Joha Da- 
vidson to doduty with H.M.’sSth drags. 

12. Assist, Surg. J. C. Pat^^on, G. M. 
Paterson, and A. Pringle, are atlacbed to 
the lh*esidency General Hospital. 

As^sist. Surg. J, Drever is attached to 
the Sd bat. of Artillery^ and will join die 
head-qii artel's at Dinn-Diim. 

13. Surg. John Crawfurd is posted to 
7th regt. N I., from 25tU ult., the date of 
his return to Fort William fiora furlough. 

IG. Sen, Assist. Surg. Jehosaphat Cas- 
telK to be Surgeon, from 10th June 1821, 
vice Impev, deceased. 

18. Surg. J. Castell is posted to Gth 
N.I., and directed to continue with Ibt 
bat. of tlie regt. 

27. Assist. Surg. David Pullar is at- 
tached to the General Hospital at the Pre- 
sidency until furtlier orders. 

July 6. Assist. Surg. J. C. Paterson is 
appointed to proceed in Medical charge of 
young Officers about to leave the Presi- 
dency for Ghazeepore; from which station 
he will continue his journey by water ito 
Cawmpore, where he is to do duty under 
die orders of the Superintending Surgeon 
till otherwise disposed of. 

Assist. Surg. Geo, Murray Paterson, 
now at the General Hospital, is appointed 
to do duty with the Artillery at Dum- 
Dum, under Surg. Mellis, ‘ 

FURLOUGHS. 

May 12, Surg. Jas. Gibb, 2d Assist, to 
the Superintendant of the Stud, to proeded 
to the Mauritius for six months-, for the 
benefit of his health. 

Lieut. H. Carter, 14th, or Saugor Di- 
vision, to ditto, for 12 months, for ditto. 

19. Lieut. W. Sargent, 29th regt. N. 1., 
to the Isle of France, for six moriths, for 
die benefit of his health. 

June 13. Lieut. G. N. Jdhtretone,' '13th 
regt. N. I., to China, for 12 -HKyiAh§J'for 
ditto. . 

16. Assist. Surg W. Frazer, tO Europe, 
for one year, without pay, private 
affairs. \ 

July 7. Capt. C. Peach, comrhatidlng 
Burdwan Prov. Bat., to the Gape of Good 
Hope, for 1 2 monffis, for his heal^. ' 

Aiiscellaneous. 

, I(AW, J!X3:^I.LIO>;}ICE. , . , , 
.Smir/eme Co'nr^. ^ 

British Sul^ects.; , • , ,;,i. 

A v*ry impoctant arid iotrinataigj'oase 
has lately becsi ar^oed before ilie Snpreme 
Osfot. It was an i^ipeal froiri tliei' Fro- 
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vindal Court of Mooc^edabad) Cbaii^ 
Keed, £s<jf, plaintidv v. Byjuaat Sing. 
The important point to, be Voided was, 
whether or not the plaintlfif was entitled to 
the rights and privileges a British sub- 
ject ? Mr. Fergu&son made a very able 
speech on the part of the plaintiff, and W'as 
followed on the same side by Mr. Comp- 
idn. After a reply from the King’s Ad- 
vocate General, the Court pronounced 
their judgment, as far as we could collect, 
to tlie filowiiig etfect : “ Tliat, in tliis 
country, a person wliose fetber is a BritijJi 
sii])jcct, but born, not in lawful wedlock, 
of a woman who is not a Biitish subject, 
is, according to the unifonn jjractice of 
the Courts, and the evident intention of 
the statutes that respect India, not consi- 
dered as a British subject,” The case is, 
we understand, to be appealed to EiigLand. 
The Bench recommended to the plaintiff 
to bring the subject to the notice of the 
Legislature, by a petition, in conjunction 
with all those who are placed in the same 
predicament. — Mad, Cour. 

Supreme Court, JuJy 3, 1821. 

Trial of Natives for Forgery. 

Four natives were put to the bar on a 
charge of forging a deed, and uttering it, 
knowing it to be forged. Tlie document 
said to liave been forged was a habi-nainuh, 
or deed of gift, from Sliaik Amoo to Ashoof 
Kaw, his wife ; and this deed, or a transla- 
tion of it by Mr. Blacquiere, had been pro- 
duced on the part of the plaintiff' in a case 
formerly before the Court : tlie case of 
Mahmood Ally Khan v. Ham Cossira Sing, 
The chief circumstances that excited a sus- 
picion of the forgery were, that there was 
■affixed to the deed the name of a Cazee of 
C^CMtta,wha proves not to have been alive 
at the time ; that the seal attached to it did 
not in tlie least reseinble the real seal of 
the C^ee of thi^ period ; that Ashoof Raw, 
who was ejected from the property and 
thrown into gaol (wliere she died), never 
.attempted to avail herself of that deed, 
which she undoubtedly would have done 
-had ^e.kpovfn that there was such adeetL 
Mr,, Fejrgusson, coiutsel for tljc prisoners, 
argued, upon the general ground, diat as 
an attorn^, is i not, bound to disclose any 
that lia^ beien communicated to him 
by his client, a translator, as being a con- 
hd^tial per&op employed by the attorney, 
be consid^^ed as precisely in the 
same sitvadno, in jRis respect with the at- 
torney himself. . To this it was replied by 
the Ad-vogate that the deed in 

question was given to IVIr. Blacquiere, in- 
terpreter and translator to the Court, to be 
translated, ftir the purpose of being pro- 
duced in Court The Hon. Chief Justice 
oxpreiBsd-it to be hia lOpi^lQn, that what- 

cbrnmunicated to an. attorvfcycon- 
JidoitiaUy, he- caanot be called upon to 
disclose for the purpc»e of being introduced 


in Court. IMr, Fergussonj with great sub- 
mission, contested the latter poinb -urging 
that it would produce a neceosity for in- 
quiry on every occasion, what was commu- 
nicated to the attorney for die purpose of 
being produced in Court, and what not : 
and would destroy entirely all epni^depee 
between attorney and client, 
ment turning upon this point, whether the 
document in question had been given to 
Mr. Blacquiere for translation confiden- 
tially or not, or in Iiis capacity of inter- 
preter and translator to the Court,— .-Lew is 
Nemy being sworn, deposed, tl^at he as- 
sists Mr. Blacquiere in translating papers ; 
that he does not think himself warranted 
to disclose any thing tliat comes to his 
knowledge, in tliis manner, confidentially, 
through INIr. Blacquiere. — ^IVlr. Blacquiere 
being sworn, deposed, a paper hanng been 
exhibited to him, that he translated the 
original from whidi it was taken. Ques- 
tioned by Mr. Fergusson. In what capa- 
city did you recei\e that paper from Mr. 
Denman? As an interpreter or translator 
generally. Were you employed by any 
other person than Mr. Denman, or in' any 
otlier capacity but that of a translator? No. 
He dej^osed that he has been interpreter 
and translator of the Court since 179^ ; 
that when papers are given Mm by the 
Court to translate, he considers himself, 
in that case, as acting in the capacity of 
public translator to the Court ; but when 
papers are given him by an attorney, he 
considers them the same as if received 
from any private individual, and to be pro- 
duced or not, according to tlie pleasure of 
the party.— Mr. East argued, that as the 
same document had subsequently been 
produced in Court, and was then attested 
by Mr. Blacquiere to be an autlientic do- 
cument, the character of Mr. Blacquiere 
liad undergone a change during the course 
of the proceedings : he ceased to be in the 
situation of a confidential attorney, and 
came to act in the character of a public 
officer of the Court,— The Chief Justice 
thought tHs a mere argument of fiction. 
If an attorney had any document given 
him confidentially by his client,, which w^as 
afterwards publicly read in Qourt* the at- 
torney might give evidence as to what he 
had heard in Court; but he would not be 
allowed to refresh his xecoUc^on by, Jbe 
perusal of any paper comi^upipat^ to 
him confideutiaUy*. A case gf Buqepughs 
was refrarred to.by'thejCpun^, in whiqh a 
paper had be^ prodpp^, b^orq ^,Q»nd 
1 ; yet it wns deq|4^ thf t th^ a^rney 
could not t^rpduce it^ 

Horn tiiQOhkf JuV.ioi following ihi. |.m-. 
the uiuf di'tuiairgvil.i'or 

want 

r ^ 4nj, 

At ^.^aeting held, at t^ 

Uooms at Cawnpore, on Saturday the 1 9fh 
2 A 3 
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>T:iy I*ur5u.iiu to 

to i!ii' o ai .Oei?^ ^Sitc 

(JalSrit! MiiMili liil, K.C.Bi) to fnvmc 
niTc*' fii*' ir... !.-/).- ■ .nt of Cawn- 
IJTirc I’m ■ M. <i. Christian, Esq. ; 
W. W. Bird, Esq. ; W. H. Valpy, Esq. ; 
Gtf Baailife/Es^* ‘ IVIaj. Watson, I)cp. Adj. 
€Sfitb^CapC.' f*arke. Brigade Maj,; Capt. 

Ma?;ter ; and Rev; H. E. 
WSiHaihsv C^aptahi, being present : it ws& 
resoired^ ’ ' - 

ihe Cawnpbre Scliool Associa- 
tldd b^'f^ulated iu its proceedings, with 
rdf^ncfe* to' the rules observed in otiier 
T-V " K\. ..1 

CoT' I ; , .!!■■• y* I s I 

in-' •!■,•: I , . I . '■» » ,»•: ! > 

aftbrd board and etiucation to such chil- 
dti^y the offspring of Europeans, who 
ihay have been left destitute in Cawnpore 
and iis vicinity, and to provide the means 
of eTementafy instruction for cluldren and 
adnfts (Christians and natives), within the 
samd range. 

2dly. Tliat the instructions of the Chris- 
tians in tlie school shall include reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, the Book of Common 
Prayer, ReligiousTracls, and such w orks as 
are calculated to bring them to a know- 
ledge of the religion they profess. That 
tile instruction of tlic natives shall Include 
reading, writing, and accounts, in the 
Hindoostanee and Persian languages ; for 
)viiich puriiose books, such as have been 
introduced among native schools in and 
about Calcutta, lie procured ; and that the 
reading of the Bible, or other books incul- 
caringCbristlan knowledge, he eucouraged, 
but not required. 

ddfy. Tliat instructions in English be 
extended to natives, only as the reward of 
profictency. 

4^1y- That pereons avriling themselves 
of tjie advantages of the school be retjuir- 
ed, wfhen able, to aid the Institution by a 
monthly contribution* 

5thlyC Hiat a Committee, consisting of 
a Preadent atid five members, be elected 
haif,^e«rly, to controul the details of the 
IcAt^tlon, to report the progress of the 
schK^rs,’ and ■ to lay before the Gene^ 
Meetirt^ a statement of accounts, &c. 

C<enerai,3W|eetingpf S«b- 
sci?t)ers3nd Benefactorsjhe held half yearly 
(of wfeicb 4xie npRce. will bCigiven), for the 


of,j^esi4«4S Sf 

the Coioffij^e., , , ; {,. ,, ,it ., 11 - . 1 - 

Sthly.. Jhat'the; Rct. H. Ij.‘Williants, 
A.B., cht^laarOffCamipOTe, be clteted a 
permanent^ uofiitiber ' of the Oonnaoitteej 
and be requested to ■ 'become - Seoretwry 
thereof. " ".."'I'id 

9tWy. That Messrs. Christian, V^jpy, 



(f 
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and R'eddie, and Capt. Farfie, be clcfted 
rftenibers of the present Coniniitteh, dna 
that Capt. Bannerman bo requested to act 
as Treasurer and Collector of the ffl- 
stltution. 

lOtlily. 'JT'®! the Committee solicit the 
co-operation of some Latly or Ladjes at 
Cawnpore. in the superiutendeuce of tlie 
Female Daparijment. 

lltb. That tliese Kesolutions be copied 
and circulatctl, with the list of lienefactors, 
and tliat donations and subscriptions be so- 
licited from corporatebodies and individuals 
for the support of the Institution.— Ca/. 
(Jot. Gaz. ■' 

WEATllEH DISEASE CBpPS, SfC, . 

Extracts from Letters. 

Cavinpore, July 21, 1821 ‘' Siirce the 
dispatch of my last, the rains have’ toh- 
tinuod with regularity and moderation, 
until three days ago, when such a lidaV^ 
and lasting fall of rain came on, ds'h^ 
seldom been experienced on this sidd 6f 
India. The whole face of the countf^' 
appeared one sheet of water, froth" tHfe ' 
effects of this, and one or twb siAfeeq^ent 
showers, and a corresponding and ri(|iicl 
rise in the Ganges was tlie result. 'Smih 
however is the nature of tfie ground 'hhrh, 
that tlie water very quickly' disappi^iitfcd 
from the cantonment, and the tiUtWdliius 
ravines with which it is intersected, 'wferB 
seen filled with water, aid riiimin’g vrith a 
rapidity which resembled rather’ iri " ajj- 
pearance that Of a mountadri torre’rt't,' lliin 
the rivulets of a chanjpa^n country. ‘ " 

The change in the tenipehlttii'c of 'diii'; 
atmosphere l^ made 'c<hisideral)te aMferS- ' 
tion in the nature of the sfbkriest tiinlai'' 
is constantly so prevalent at' 
w ithout however haviiig catwed'smy Wydt' " 
abatement of it.* &lioltrti'lVIOi^s‘ft'tfi)" 
longw heard of, and t^tlplelfy a][(]^hfs' S- 
tisfied with'the numbfersl tvbei- lii¥R -iBlieii' ' 
victims to it ; hut In thefr'plitee,'' t#ti‘Vei¥' 
successful rival* hive' madethdfr ' 

ance ! the vioWnt bjliaud,' mud briitt 'miMl ‘ 
These pests are not,' Hkeihei^ .. 

couBtied tw the bafrtttkS 'Of ''■Bitf. ^Ittic?^' 
but extend equally tob»g"tHe 
of uur Emlopean t!etalhAi1»;ntite«S®&' 
i ! J !l,il tl, 


ti'rs a, .1 r, uvl w (lIi tin' . ris lal i.l.wi n 
liir l■.|.!itlll^lll, iu'd I'lu i.liv'Unr' 

Comnjilt'.V and oUicurs. 

irhlv. 'Iliat .tfai.ir.Ciri rrd SE. (' ,1,,.; : ’ • Thrnumtrr nfsk-liir 

Mi^ndhii, 

manuly K-i.f *»i . ‘i-r *. • ■ 





ISBl] ! i! 

aKHS ’tt&'fiAn'of ^6tMi)eiye!, ’frfei>, 'dntl'a)-i ti^t firitf; Jt-hfot^bUt t,' 

stemious liabits of life. ThefdsiJfe; bow- oTtMs doutitrxi *** 

evOT^ of/^he; t*fa lattter discaiieb ha:»e not pr«s;Vc. ' I aiia advanted in ; yei^r^ ^ 

pitewed' so freqnejitly fetal as haveithos® of do not recollect experiencing^ a ,^ifnilar 


^Dciner ^ yet, in many instances^ they 
baive 'oome on. -with a 'A^vee of rapidity 
and violence tliat has been truly alarming** 
very favpurable commencement 
of the rainy season has put the native cul- 
tivators into veiy fine spirits ; grain of 
every sort has become cheaper in our 
bazars, and abundantly rich crops are con- 
fidently looked for. The accounts from 
Lucknow, and other places in the vicinity, 
are' «|nally favourable regarding the rains 
and aiiticrpated plentiful harvest.” 

jllluhabadi 1821. — “ Yesterday, 

between three and four o’clock r.M., the 
inhabitants of this station were gratified 
by the appearance of a large water-spout, 
which forn^d in the Ganges opposite to 
the lines, and was wafted by the wind 
and current for a considerable space down 
the stream, when it burst opposite to the 
point at Uarsa Gunge. It was one of the 
largest of these phenomena I remember to 
have seen ; the column descended in a 
beautiful serpentine line from tlie clouds, 
and very evidently exhibited a spiral mo- 
tion witJiia its concavity, something similar 
to the circulation of the blood in a living 
animal. Tins idea was so firmly im- 
pressed upon the natives, that with their 
usual sapience, they explaiucd the appear- 
ance, by declaring tliat an immense leech 
had ascended for tlie purpose of extracting 
the moistmc of the skies. A thick black 
cloud charged with lightning and rain, 
poured over tlie station at the time this 
phenonLenon occurred. Our rains have 
con^letcly set iit, but it is still very hot ; 
the tfiem^pmet^r generally ranging l.>etw een 
88 and 9d d^g.” . 

Clia::ieq}QFCy July 23j 1821. — ” The 

state of tile weather, still bolds out favour- 
able to tJfic ftpops in. point of health, Imc 
the excessive lis’at is insupportable, 
notwithst^ding the heavy fail of rain. 
ILe nativ,^ S^eem to be in. tolerably good 
health, and ajsd are using evesy' ex- 

ertlpri , to .^cultivate fbeic respective lots of 
grpvip;d. of any m^KUtance bte 

lasL*? 

^ 1 , 48.21..^^“. Since 
bad'll plentiful faflof 
rain, an^,I am h^ppy-.tor sliy the grain 
crops have, a , very pf<uniaing appearance, 

calculate ufwn as 

being pi^^ the ^a 4 ^eritt),;be apprdrmdeci 
from . ;.^tm 4 j.aofcwithut«iding 

the q:snr.tiry of w.-ifor tbit ha> fnllon, .tlie 


season. , _ ' . ■// 

^adhoixleat lS 24 -rt-“ilJsehiK> 

remarks in^ypur pqper.,pfj th^,. leather 
about' Fun(eedpQre, or^thia ia^gosp3airtl 
which is in , the highest penfifcttpiv bttbaii# 
waters are so low tliere is no gettiiji^imfa. ■ 
and what does come in, b+iviqg h^n^^e 
upwards of a month, is chfcfly 
gives no produce from tlie slpw ^s^ pf 
Ganges. Tlie churs tlrat yearIy|U^^ tp 
be inundated and the plant aapaaged^^W 
swered be-tter than ever known before^ 
not a leaf has been lost, but 1;Iie ^^ofipoe. 
as usual from chur-plant, very P9<Y > 
general and chief complaint is^ 
produce. Ibe weather has heen ^^tprhiy, 
and a good part of July very rdfqy. 
will be a great deal of indigo 
year, three times the quantity of y ^i r 
in this quarter.” 

DEATH OF A NATIVE ApTJtpR^ ,[\ j I 

"We are deeply concerned to t>tktcv‘ 
Bruja-inohuna, the author of Uiat.«iKceii' 
lent treatise against idolatry, lately iwiexfw 
ed in tlie “ Triend of India,” diedaboert 
two months ago. This informatioji. W'o 
obtain from the preface to a translation of ' 
tills valuable work, by our esteemed friend'' 
tlie Rev. Deocar Smith, which we lay bo- 
fore our readers in his own words : j uj 

** Bruja-mohun’s father was a person of 
respectability, and was once enapioj'ed! as. 
Dewan by ^Ir. Bliddleton, oneof >the<iato 
Residents at the Court of X^peknow* 
Bruja-inohuna was a good Ben^alc^ 
lar, and had some knowledge of 
skrita. He had made considerable pro- 
gress in the study of the English^ lan- 
guage, and was also well versed > In' ‘ai,- 
tronoiny ; and at thetime of bisdeath’#ad 
engaged in translating Fer^sson’i A^^‘ 
tronoray into Bengalee, fof thq $9h<¥9l 
Book Society. lie vyas a.fdllpw^ pX Jh# 
Vedanta doctrine. In S0-Xar.^,to, ,^|ie^O ^ 
God to be a pure spirit; but 
that the human soul w^ 
from God, and he admired ,v^y,j^uch;jh^r 
morality of the Kew ^estaraeuti,. 
suddenly taken a biE^us ob tS 
6th of Apnl lak^ he begged^I^k fniend ' 
Ram-mohuna-mya to protute hill), the ai^' 
of a Rarop^h pl^sician, whidi 
was immedidteiy ctfmpned vpth ; ‘huf it 
wo-s tnn iafo adrrin’' tcrcA 

« -I I. )f (woiliir^* fhf rr-iii d e ;\ li.* 


Wt .'d'.:! al i":«.rViiL jf MU hiii. As d'ld tLv \«iys.i:ije ■!,, ed |’.7 J. ;.r'. 

a pr'kof vf llse i-\i i • -I'.i' 1 shall ’ '•.•«•'! « i •» ai.- » n;»;rg!*'l 1:; ;i!'. to g 

mer^yTftpte^eiJ^eply of a respeht^le tiSr-r i' « i! .le luii-it n.ih : difdi.ri-iiu‘ 

tivei’wpdi*nBk^VraB‘'reWJ^ked'bJ^a'g^el a ’PYcntly jaLaij.ijJii- dvJlUiiif .iiiib vri- ' 

' 1 hil>uuji,r Im ih». cium', .ivo ' 

Pete r i g gqpericiicfed^^tidt tf&riijt biifL ilyiiikfi.l |i<» Divui-. iW 
a season; * It is iImi lie hh.*, sjijieil to piibiidi Ui.s 
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k ^ emulated to 

bi truth.”— 

M X X. v'. J -r ; 

LOSS OF LADT LUSHINCTO^* 

S7.->*iAt ailate bour^xes- 
terday evening we were favoured with die 
ftdltMilig is^laneboly details of die loRS of 
^ isf^y ^udungtxid, and iVom whieb 
have ieiai^d, with extreme concern^ dsft 
several persods have beeft lost. The ac~ 
co«ttC^ ^he calamity is from one of the 
AlFvlvhig^iufihterS; and we submit it near- 
ly in his own language \V« sailed 
iVoiBf'Madra^ oft the 5tli, and having four 
passengers «o land at Corloga, saw the 
light-house at midnight on tlie 7th ; tacked 
in hopes of bang alile to land the 
ftftiF passengers {above-mentioned) in die 
morning, but owing to the strong currents, 
we were conader^ly to leeward of the 
port by' we endeavoured two 

days and a night to regain the windwarX 
but finding we only lost ground, cast an- 
chor on the northward of Coringa. The 
smrf rto very high for two days, so we 
could have no communication with shore ; 
we tried to we^i andior, and drop down 
to PenticolIaB, btft all endeavours were in- 
etfecMal, when the cable parted and night 
had come on. Hie Captain gave orders 
to stand oat to sea until tw’clve o’clock at 
night, and then tack in to the land ; the 
chief kna^ took the command of the deck 
at vnidhight, and thinking we had sailed 
«o farfrbm the land that we could not pos- 
sibly reach it before day-break, tlie ship 
tti^ed-^a breete ha\'iiig sprung up, we 
wwe'tdarmed by the ship striking sliglftly 
ott tlie! 'Sand about four o’clock in the 
Kdtbing can paint the distres- 
s'^ scene: tiibhigh land W as just percep- 
tible, and every wave driving oveif the ship 
added Co ©hr hoiribie situation. In half 


spoke the language, and succeedledn g|et- 
tmg fc^ catatoarans'frOm tbe'^ore to the 
assistance of the sufifereraj a large 'boat 
was ^ot' off, but Could get no nearer than 
one hundred yards, and with difficulty was 
kept above water. At eleven the ship 
parted across the centre, and all the cww 
and passengers were oHiged to get on the 
masts, to have the sliip as a breakwater, 
front which many w'Cre w'ashed away, be- 
ing so fatigued they could not hold on. 
The catamarans kept at work until two 
o’clock, wlien the wind increased so that 
they could not get near the >rreck, and 
had afterwards to desist, finding it iinjxis- 
sible to be of further use. A Frenchman, 
Ill's wife, and two daughters, with two of 
ffie crew, were seen on the wreck ; at four 
o’clock the stern parted, on , which the 
French lady, with her eldest daughter, 
reached tlie shore ; tiie father, with tlic 
other daughter, perished, as did the two 
sailors, one of whom was seen at dark 
sticking to tlie remains of tlie bows, which 
were held by the anchors. The sliore for 
six miles, was strewed with the ship and 
cargo. The niimlier lost was ^2, among 
whom, we regret to state, were Captain 
Hampton, 7th Madras Native Infantry, 
Ensign Wright, Mr. Wilson, formerly 
purser in the country service, Mr. Rosseau 
and his daughter, and Mr. Lyster, 2d offi- 
t'er of the Lushington, Tlie ship pmted 
ill two at 11 a. m. and before evening 
scarce a vestige of her was visible. Mrs. 
Rosseau, who was saved, was onthe Stern, 
and unfortunate husband tvas on the 
stem when she parted, Msgor Wtatherall 
and his Udy arc likewise safe, and Mr. 
Carpenter, only son of Cof. Garpenter. 
The situation of the survivors is 'said to 
have been truly deplorable ; all "were nearly 
w'ithoiit clothes. The Cornmander is ac- 
quitted of all blame.’'— Oazettk 


an bouv'Avery mat wasbver the ship’s side 
-^lEeewatfl) ; the sh^ had drifted into a 

r ie&doAi sarfj e’^ry boat ‘was staved in 
attempt to lower them, and the land 
a kmie tm our less • we had nothing to 
1lfast)ito hut the waves, atskC to place. Our 
confidence in die Almiglity. The sc^ne 
of^’horror 'and ffistrel^s theft became inde- 
scribable. Tbe cries of the females atid 
cdftiirbi tver^' heart-rending. It was said 
that the bottom had parted frodi the upper 
iwarie& ‘ Every person Was nak^, and up 
tlttf middle ift watei#, toid the ffistttss 
was increasing every fmomenn Three 
‘^ah.'6f kobdi the side, on 

plfeoxts^ incMdiitg itself, ^o. 
ftcdhptt^lyfc^dcfaad tfal^sihore;^-bulwe w^rc 
so much exlMte«ted, fffi*' had-iu* .tbe iia- 
taves come to oawassistance, tlie return of 
the surf would.*aMfr'tarried us out again, ■ 
•W fcndiQ ftdr tfae^dibreihisaQar, wTfo had 


of so many Kves is owing : he fortunately 


ARRIVALS AT TU]E^ PJR^SpDEjjj:^. 
Fr<mEfi^taiid: James 

Bagbhaw, Eiq , morclij^qt ; .^Sjessa?. H- 
Burt, A. Stenhouse and j. qs- 

sfet-*urgs. ; aiusMS, E. WiitsQn, R. ' C. 
Burnett, and J. MacBlonaJd, padets.;, 
Harrison ; Mr. Harrison, assist,sutg.; ^Ir. 
Banjihead, missionary ; Mr. MaplSnnon, 
assist surg. ; Messrs.Struthers, Vanteaen, 
Colquhoun and Gibb, cadets ; Mr. Pq-jd- 
son, free men;hant; Air. W^ll^r, .John 
Dinney, Esq. 

, Ff«m Madrtif: CJapt. Dwyt^j Mr, Mc- 
Namara, Bierci^nf; Sir. fie^fsoB, frse,ip»- 
riner ; Mr. Griffitiis, yurt- mqrr^nt, ’ 
FromsMrr^hwr RrHce, R. ^ Ma- 
riA©j Esqi, Pqtnbayjpi^l ^jryrce. 

• MiiwMB iKiii,tt(ua»taB,ii n 

.Si^i AIlnbtah, WteteiVifrom 
London, New South Wales, and Madras. 
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Aldhas^' Jijady of E. Panioty, Esq.j^^f 


1823.] 

24. Ship jMoflTat, 

^ .ji. 

50. Ship-Q^aJ•Xes,^IVIfll^ 

Wad):^^. 't+j ^ 

Julif 6. Ship Princess Charlotte, 
from, Liverpool , . 

r+- SlpP 

bay%. .,’t , ' . 

7. Siup Glenelg* Cover, from Bombay 
and Madras. 

,,J2,, Ship, Sarah, Norton, from England. 

21.' Siiip Lonach, Pearson, from Lpn- 
dw, 9th March. 

Ang, 13. Ship Ospray, MpCill, from 
Greenock, 19th Peb. 

14, l^ip iVIarquis of Hastings, Ed- 
wards, from London 5tli April. 

Departu res. 

Aug. 0, Ship Charles Forbes, Brogden, 
to complete her cargo for China. 

— Ship Cambrian, Weddel, ditto, for 
China. 

15. Ship Lady Blackwood, for China. 


■ I If o'? dMi 

SU , ' ■ ■■ . 

of a daughter. ' ' * V 

— At Hoogly, the Lady of J. BI, 
Sinclinr, Hsq., of a daughters- - >j 

13. At Chinsurah, tbe,l«iy,t(i£iOoptor 

Vos, of a son. iv-.'* 

14. The Ijidy of Col. Sir -Xiunhits 
McMahon, Bart., Adjutant, .©e^ai 
His Majesty’s Forces in India, sijfa^on,. ■ 

17. Mrs. N. L. Briant, of a s^ni,,, 

18. Mrs. \V. WaHis, of a daiuj(lit(s« 

19. The Lady of Mr. Wm. Robertwi, 
of a son and heir. 

— At his residence in Bark Sfreotl 
ChowiingheCjthe Lady of Charles Trower, 
Ksq., of a son. 

Lately. At the house of her, fallija;, tke 
Rev. T. Thompson, tlie Lady of Capt.W> 
G. Stephen, of Engineers, of a dpoghtet. 

— Mrs. Emelia Rideout, of a son. 

On Sunday last, JMrs. Eliza Andal, (£ 
a Aiughter. 


, diuie 9. At Meerut, tlie Lady of Capt. 
\Vr, P. Cooke, Deputy Judge Advocate 
Gsnpral, of a daughter. 

, . .W., At Nusseerabad, tlie Lady of Capt. 
A.,iJliabert»,, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Buildings in the Upper Provinces, 
of, .a son 

,■1,5. At Howrah, Mrs. Wise, of a 
daughter. 

- 18. Tire wife of BIr. C. F. Blacnamgra, 
of a spu. 

!10. At Dacca, the Lady of R.H. Bod- 
dam, Esq., of a daughter. 

,;2L At Cawnpore, the Lady of W.W. 
Bird, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, 
of a sou. 

23. , The Lady of Robert Alexander, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

27. Atj Benares, Blrs.-Wdlrem Raw- 
storne, of a daughter. 

July 15. In Royd’s Street, Cliowring- 
Itee, Mre. J. F. Sandys, of a son. 

IS. At Dum Dum, the Lady of Lieut, 
t. G. Matheson, Commissary of Ord- 
hatlc^, Delhi, of a son. 

’ ^g. 3. At Chuprah, the Lady of W. 
l^wtte^i Esq., Judge and Blagistrate of 
' %iH^ Satan^ of a son. 

' 'At* 'Gh’azeepore, the Lady of Ro- 
b-irf Barlow', Esq., of the Civil Service, of 
a dWu^ter. 

— At Banda, the Lady of J. S. Bol- 
dero, Esq., of a son. 

5. At Chuptah, the Lady of William 
Lowther, Bsql, Judge and B-Iagisfrate of 
Zillah Sarun, of asem. 

9. At Patrifi, fheLady of R.H.Tulloh, 
Esq.'', df IhdCicil Service, of a daughter. 

10. At Cawnpore, the Lady of Lieut. 
H. Heyman, H.M.'s Stboc King’s Royal 
Irish Regt. Dragoons, of a son and heir. 

' •'‘tll>. Mi^ JuRv .'Douglas, of asonl 


MAKKIAGSS. 

May 31. At Ghazeepore, Mr.. J. Piir- 
kis. Assist. Apoth. attached to the Gar- 
rison of Buxar, to Miss Charlotte Davie- 

28. .\t Cawnpore, Mr. T. W. Coliins, 
to Bliss Eleanor Staines, the daughter! qf 
BIr. U. Staines, of Futty Ghur. 

June 3. At Bleciut, BD. G. Lindford, 
to Bliss Anne Sperrin. 

12. At Blnttra, Lieut. Wm. Mactipv, 
4th regt. L. C., to Bliss Harriett Arm- 
strong, youngest daughter of the late Wm. 
Armstrong, Esq. 

2.3. .-Vt St. John’s Catliedral, B-Ir. Jos. 
D’Silva, Jun. to Bliss Elizabeth Gomes. 

July 7. At St. John’s Cathedral, Bit. 
John Wiseman, to Mrs. Sarah Outtram, 
widow of the Ete James Outtram, of the 
firm of Outtram and Frisby. 

9. .-It St. John’s Cathedral, Augustus 
Charles Floyer, Esq., of the Hon, Com- 
pany’s Civil Service, to Lily Anna Maria, 
second daughter of William Hogg, Esq., 
of Lisburn, County Antrim. 

25. At the Roman Catholic Church, 
Parcherry, BIr. William Raulim, to Bits. 
Catlierine Pratt. , ,. 

27. BIr. Thos. R. Wiltshire, to 'Miss 
Mary Ann Smith. 

2. At Serampore, Mr. J. Kutding, 
to Bliss Blary Keymm. 

20. At St. John’s Cathedial, lieht. T. 
H. Baylis, of H. BI. .17th foot, to .Miss 
Julia Dorothea BiB«el& ... 

Lively.- At Seitmaporey’ JbhmL, Eebaud, 
Eeq., Indigo PEntnr,. to Miss Julia Dup- 
lessy, daughter jif the lato Peter Duplessy, 
Esq.', teacher ofilangu^ejb: < , " < 

.. 'till? al'.. 

jlforrh.Ss.-Ou I, bi«rd< the Moaii Cbtn- 
pany.’dt shift djaJylRidHec^mfieihmnapdhn, 

ti‘jl oil nni -’f c! rs-.'ii ■zui.-n .-w? 1- 
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Mb. Stackhouse, relict of'tft P tite "IBbl.'' 

Ma.' 

dew. '-.jjrTyb'V i f .'>1 ‘ ■ 

£ 04 ,, Surgeos d 

M Chilt£^o«^. Mrs. iohn 
XQOstfineerel^ 

hU6» some place, tbelnfei^ daitgh* 

URTi^jMT.^ Biicbitfisn. 

. Pifiapc»«^ Arthur Hugh, the 

iDfii 0 it',ft>a of Lieut. Pennefathcr, of his 
59^ ^ed tluree months. 

Muttra, Major C. Kyder, 
of the f^d Bet^al L.C. 

-ffr-' At Keemutch, Robert Henry, the 
iB&ai sou of Capt. Henry Hawt^, of 
thodtb negt. L.C., aged three months 

At' the Breshlency, afts* three days* 
feT^ Hohert George Hunter, tlie second 
son df liieut. J. H. Grant, R.N., aged 
tworyears. 

Slr .At IGsbn^hur, Rich., the infant 
soBbOf Fa Tovey, Esq., aged «ght months. 

22. Capt. Charles Gould Morgan Cow- 
chne, e£the Country Service, aged 40. 

'•*4< Mr. William Hardie, aged 35. 

S5. Joseph Johnson, Esq , Attorney-at- 
I4na,aged44. 

At the Presidency, after having siif» 
ferad for 'dve successive days, in child^bcd, 
"Mis, Maria B’Egviile, youngest daughter 
ofRwUte Capt. J. Hannah, of the Coun- 
try' Service, aged 20 . 

In Chowringhee, after a few hours* 
sickness,* licut. Col. George Hickson Fa- 
gan, President of the Board of Superin- 
tendence for improving the Breed of Cattle, 
and "■formerly Adj.General of the Bengal 
Army. 

At the house of Dr, Me Cowan, 
J/'®;’WilUan!»s, Esq., aged 38, 

27. Mr. Rdhert Strange, aged 26. 

J^i4te 9. Mr. George Grounds, aged 26. 

^ Mre. Anne Pack, agetl26. 

*1^. At Barrackpore, Lieut, John Bag- 
ndld;‘>Interp. and Quart. Mast. 2 d bat. 


' "'29. Ht'fliAampore, after a iingeilBg ffl- 
Mr*. Pa. Firm^‘>iesTO^4t*idBw«nd 
ei gh t c hi Mpirti, iRrha have to- Imamik 
loss of the beat. Mid teadeiM d toishHpda 
and fathers, aged 5^. , 

— Miss Kitty Myers, aged 22. 

Miss EU;^ FiaiBytfa,'<ged 19. 

July2» At the Presidency, Con- 
duct. James Jarvis, of the Ordnance Com- 
nsssaiiat. 

18. At Allahabad, at his dwefUng in 
the Garden of Causmi, his Highness 
IVIirza Jehange^, second s<m of the Tun- 
ing Emperor of Delhi, deputed tbk lifa, 
having been attacked by an apoplectic 
stroke. His Highness was about tnv and 
tliirty years of age, 

27. At Delhi^ aged ei^t months, Har- 
riet, the infant daughter of Capt. T. F. 
Hutchinson, Fort Adjutant. 

29. At Allygurb, Capt. James Hyde, 
Garrison Engineer and Executive Oftionr 
at that station, 

Aug. 1 . Miss Charlotte Sophm Lund, 
aged twelve years. • 

— At Gomickpore, Eliza, foe infant 
daughter of Joshua Carter, Esq., of the 
Civil Service, aged seventeen months. 

4. At Cuttack, from theefiVets of teeth- 
ing, aged nine months, the infant son of 
Lieut. Jolin B. Seely, of foe Bombay 
Military Establishment. 

5. At Kauxcallee Indigo Factory, IVla* 
ria, foe infant daughter of Clem. John- 
son, Esq., aged six months. 

7. At tile Sand- Heads, whither he had 
gone for the Ijenefit of his heahh, liect. 
Col. George Mason, C.B., of foe Artillery 
regt., much and deservedly lamented. 

9. At Bankipore, near Patha, Lieut. 
Col. Paris Bradshaw, of the 7fo regt, N.I., 
and Resident at the Court of his Majesty 
the King of Oude. Tlie remains of fois 
much-lamented officer were interr^ at 
Dinapore, on the evening of the I9fo, wifo 
tlie military honoui’s due to Ws rank. 


15fo #fegt. N.L 

§64 Lydia, the itifaut daughter of Mr. 
FrtiTieis Ward, aged two years, one month, 
and ^enty-five days. 

At Rungpore, Master Edw. Mills, 
agfc*§'%ix years, son of Jdm Mills, Esq., 
mitefifent of the said place. 

22.' At Cbtipr^, Sarun, W. H. Smith, 
Es^.^/of ‘foe (^vil Service 5 « young man 
of firm ’principles, ^rict integrity, a dis- 
po^km mild and amiable, a heart warm 
and* {dfofetkmete, a mind pious and bene- 
volfebli ■ 

B5. At Banda, Of foe Omlera Morbus,* 
aft^ a'fow hours* iflnessi, Brev.Capt. and 
F.' R. Bftumgmdt, of the 1st -bat, 
3d^^. I. 

Sd.'^lAt ‘Midnapbre, dffoe Cholera Mor- 
®«steT, Jiead Clerk 
to Magistrate of that place. 

FMca 'Rhbbrtson, ^Esq.i 

*- 

»c u ->'■ • . 


10 . Aged 37, after a short illness, ito 
which he submitted with great fovtituda^ 
John Lisboa, Esq., a native of Portttga];, 

— At Serampore, Master Wm. Grift- 
fitlis, son of Lieut. Col. Griffiths, agefo 
two years and two mouths. ' r-i 

— At Dacca, James Child, £aq.,.»>aril ■ 
old and respectable merchant of Luckipoki^ 
aged 57. » ■ 

11 . At Dacca, R. O.Wyme, Esq., 'ffld 
Judge of the Provincial Court &S Appe^- 
and Circuit, much amtdeservedly regretted* 

12. At Cuttack, Agnes Heaoria-'Bbeo-^ 

dora Plantageilet Field, agnd nine monriv 
and eight days, only daughter «f- Major 
Kingsted Pbrntagew^ tiffoe Hok^ , 

Company *8 Ben^ E^blKbiReat.'^i:^... , 

15. CaphunTbackery Wefoeedl,iCoBifc . 
mander of foe ship Hebe; aged S7«^ . 

17. The bf Mrs. M. 
agedthree years. . iivi. ,■ 

1 ^. Miss Mag^deft ^arce, hi-v. 




'jiiS 3 nA*'£lK 9 insfce«iMGbaeAiaiM>pM%t 

agtdaMi)Biair«iiibaiireoiiiwivtte;bfUaiittgi9 

ry»igl*n»itil<Oipto^DjiautM«iljiii'>o 

h'.UP biWi 


FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE 


bodfc i » W> tl ft l t^? «iintt<to 4 Mday 4 B <«fafe w ^ ^ 

fulness and conviviality. Providence -Hub 
dUinaNktt>av^4liai<{t^<0 tM»aji> diSr 

graves. Their day 

iiliiAiatfarUbd.sea9 JMk4 acid dm#ir. 

Those IbmvvniCh^^AMtt^^' 

cad^Mck aq^tcdsde bis'itam^'MiiliMe -aid 

endearing qualities, iB-tl>£’ttiiiois-r%dad!t ’ 

o^ihuateB^ fkthert fiietid^qaiill iibldiii ; 


,fiA^ri!W»?#t|WriANR sssWff pawELt. many' may 'bs Ins e^aalsi/ ’Mit HfeiC'lBdiaac 

jiince<aar&8tiyae0ouDt in ourlastnuns, periers. Hehesleft a widosviio’bm^d’Mi' 


bw^itbeniDfortuiiate,catastropi}eatCliifc- loss, and ah mfintt, to ictim iit^di^ tyiars 
tleddoogp tpBihava sedDi< two others in ithe the fate of its unfortunhtd ^anenfi '< "lit 
MddsCqiayd hiolcnttai papers of the 3d and -The tiiends of pdor POn'Cdl'ilivb'toda- 
9thiivtog.,iu4iw -&nh,of vrhich. jgives the mentfass'shtartbnti happy career; HeavMiQs 
following account ; its wisdom has deOmed-fit-tb-dedjtbiiil^he 

f^IDinSjaa-tfaeitftotniDjgof the latli July, time whrefe srould have ijjotmsbfd -(Ud 
at ICiittl^iicCogv CapUiin: Neltliroppi' and brought to matsrity thedaients andleseei- 
Ensign Powell,’Of 'it|iei^dJhat. .Idth N>I., lent qualities tvith which hd was gifielL 

bystMlaoeidadtal esplgdiott /«ft some da- Peace to their remains ! Their lOMtp^ 
inigddl-ganpQwdeii, tboiiwn into :a cavern wiH be cheridied with sonWlaild aflbc- 
where these unfortunate gentlemeo were tion by their brother officers^ tot tfifc 'hast- 
aija«Bii% themselves, white on a party of hour of their lives.” i i i I 'i • 

pleasure up the hill. Tims was the Hon. It has often fallen to our lot to'ihcocct 
Company’s Service deprived of two valua- worth, which is the only tribute We can ofier 
ble-ofSoers ; si wife and infant of an affec- here for theloss of two snCfa Valuable eba- 


tionatediiisband and father j andtheirbro- racters. In Capt Nelthroppwasfittedavaryf 
theft {officers of two amiable members of thing that conld endear bhn to hicMends, 
society. -CaptM N. had always made it and reader his life valuable 5 and ■wefchve . 
hifi (itndj< t« acquaint liimself with every seen accounts from private lettei^tthKh,-ni/’ 
portion of the duty of an officer, and his speaking of Mr. powcll, bestnw'iipea hini 
suod^s is evinced by the important serrices acharacter1)eauUfuIlydrarwn,farro»cctn*sa 
hethks'generaMy been employed on. of principle, sweetness of disporatiDh, dxoel- 

Ensign Powell was a ve^ young man, lent attainments, and promising talentaui.< - 

whotb all in his -corps admired, and from - 

hisjMtiral good abilities it was extremely 

likdyiith&t lib would have turned out an **»' aoAn raox belg^uai aonAWV^'i, ,, 
ornamartito the’setvka. Tlie road down the Ram Ghaut, leading 


Captain N>. hs a father, a husband, and froaa Relgaum,- ffiiSnpoor, to G«a,-J^qdm 
a ftleitll,!cpuld hardly be surpassed.” Warrie, Chouk, and Malwaa, haa/bqsm ■ 

rThpi Mher aoconut states that, “ after completed by the companiasof thei®ll b^ 
bnst^ the party Separated, and took Madras Pionaem, under Capb Riciuud- 
alsmble.egnDng ffie rocks, and that the son. The labour which it has.eosti* stur 
tWaiwnftwtanote gentlemen separated from pendous ; in many places Ihb hhb of rtad 
the rest, land Were returning to the tent (whit* has been most jndioiously select«i) 
with theic servants ^ their path lay by a passes over deep ravines, whioh,have hewt 
roagazum oi some damaged gunpowder, built up, and the course of thbitnotmtpih 
whicb -tedi Been emptied ; near this ^ was torrents turned ; in other places they .have. * 
a ^veduto '/Which the lascars, from idle- had to cut through tlie solid rock tp- m 


nffim/and ffiiuking no barm could arise, great depth, and for cousiderabiedictnncti 
had thrown part of the powder, instead The length of the Ghaut is. about fowr- 
ofirelqieaitin^ Ihe whole in a well used miles ; and though in tnnae places ,ip ta 
fur liwf fill! Jnin Some of the party bad still very steep; - loaded bandies- with mi- 
stgars, and it is supposed that an end was litary stares, received by seajat Maiws^ ; 
thhMvniaft> the cava iby ione of than, un- have gone up from thsnee to SeJgftmp-ii' t ■ 
cohsriods ef aav danger. Ihe whole ex- The,, read, is oppa for wUeelw:aJffjag?!i, 
ploikidyapd theoewnfortunate offiaers, wi* from. the, hotipm ff .fbo .GbmUf,^, ffi,, 
twwwffitheinaeriaants, were in an instant Assanoota, where you embaik for Goat-. . 
hi;^iffi,iiBb»stai>ity. Poor ffitewsplhey an,d,aa4^ aa..hiaHda,mqw on ffistflUte to 
row,iiit At waming with the hs^-. MahKasq, ilBafiap the,end of the laim, it, , 
glaatihf >hoiSH% -naticiputing a.Uay is s(japasfdof|ja%(lh§, ,cwn«nujpca^aom j 

of pleasures .mei«Uii*«ndad;ta(join ti^ . Malwan will be completely opeq-q a|h»ri>v 
andrWqi^tttkft’ theit„h«>pitteas, > Jain wbiaib: *ftiSi!qiasgssfri4,Bjsstffi*^ahly.bo 
them indeed ,W«,#d» ibl# rfw, aiwkr -what,,- ' midnid h>i<II>uting,iiiM>lliar .coinmuaii a-, 
crpffiCTramttarklbs 1^ fosteaiW ser^ the !..:t through t'ai. liuijaihafipo.li fri.i/uds 
cheerful and joyous countenanaqs, hiii^ irop^J^igqi- tUrHctfo hph>hhff;iu. 

held tlw!, tlMl^'lltr»1.0~ijllitl4cllT‘i^ilir^'*F '■'"■--e nuui-. are of i!ie greiiicst iiiiporuutn;,.. 
of departedmends ; ins^S^^ returning both in a military and commercial point of 
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A^fUic IjiteUigenee.^Madras, LtEB. 

««?#; paititidarly iiie former, which tra- the deaths in Sfiapoor have not bee^ 
aeisea dm .Sawtmt W«rie country. When great, though they have been 
.at»jo» inaend Sc W. G. Keir was em- one to three' in Belgaum ; yet the tro^ 
wlovediin 1819, with a division of tlie in camp, close to the latter Pettah, have 
Bombay Array,where was nothing beyond not had above half a dozen cases amrags 
■iTfootpatfe, hardlv, through any part of them, none of which have proved 
that country, which rendered it difficult to llie men of the detachment of his 

tcarry dUHulitary operations; besides which, jei»ty’s 46th regt, have many sick m e 

ithe of Chouk, near Malwan, hospital, which is attnbuted in a ^ 

the most ajutbem station of the Bombay measure, if not entirely, to a too 
army, is by this road connected with tl\e of a description of country beer, 

Jlftodras most northern station on the western made and sold clandestinely to thOT5, 
side of the peninsula. Those who are any which the men seem ^ery partial, though 
tray acquainted with the great trade of the die use of it to an Mcess seldom fai s to 
Uoab, in raw cotton and coarse cloths, to the cause dysentery, of which many of t era 
coasty from whence they are exported to are said to have died in the most melan- 
Bombay, Mada^scar, and to the Kastem choly state it is possible to conceive. 
Islands, will be conscious how much the Caf, Jour. 

prosperity and tranquillity of these newly Jicrhmnporef 7iear Ganjumf June 21, 
cmiquered provinces will be augmented by 1821.—“ I have heard from some of my 
these judicioius arrangements of Mr. EU friends of the 4th regt, N.I., they have 
phinstone. The following is a copy of suffered much with the epidemic cholera. 
Col. Pritzler’s Division Order, after in- On the 1st and 2d of June they halted at 
speeting the work performed in the Ram Luggenpett, where it first began, though 
Ohaut on the morning of the 1 3th. there was no sign of it in the village. On 

. 1 '" Coh IViteler having inspected the the 5th, at Sonapett, the disease increasing, 
roiad leading down tiie Ram Ghaut, con- they were obliged to send off to Hyde- 
sider$ that it lias been planned with great rabat! for additional sick carriages. The 
judgment, arid executed with infinite skill ; weather, they say, is hot in the extreme ; 
and that it reflects the greatest possible tbennometer 115 to 120 degrees. On the 
credit upon Cafpts. Sraithwaite and Rich- gtli, they were at Tackmutta ; the camp a 
ardBon, and the 21st bat. of Pioneers, scene of lamentation ; the milk and mag- 
whose services appear equally valuable in ncsia had had a fair trial, and not a man 
peace as in war.*'— was cured by it: brandy, calomel, and 
laudanum was afterwards resorted to, and 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 

Extracts from Letters. 

< “ The cholera has paid the 

Dooab anotlier visit, and swept off num- 
bers cf the inhabitants, I am happy, how'- 
ever, to be able to add, tliat it appears to 
be leaving this part of the country, as I 
have heard but of very few ca*:^ of late.” 

Kiilladgee. — “ 7116 2d rcg. L.C.at Kul- 
iadgee seems to have suffered very con- 
^drably from the cholera, I regret to 
muster, amongst the deaths, Lieut, and 
Adj. Underwood, ef that regt, , two or 
three native officers, and several sepoys, 
and many followers. It is rather extra- 
or^n^y, but worth remarking, that the 
2d bat. 3d reg, and 2d bat. 19th regt, N.I, 
and Artillery, which are encamped within 
lesa than a half mile of the Cavalry, but 
are^ more sheltered from the westward, 
have escaped this dreadful disorder.” 

Dammr, Sadarmy^ and Bafigracottah . — 
** The effects of the epidemic have been se- 
twly ftit at Diwwar, Badanny', and Bag- 
gracottah. At Dmwar, amongst the fe- 
lUi^s and foUbirers of the 2d bat. 4th 
' thore'hds beeu a vast many ’ca- 

sualties, though the sepoys foivefbitdfeat^y 

esesj^d 

jSSte/xJ^, The eholrifti'tias 

carried' dff'^eral of the 
tbcM 'pladeii ahd the sufrouhding'vilfeges : 


it appears by the account I have before me 
to have succeeded in seven cases out of 
ten. This appears generally to be a very 
hot season : here last month the thermo- 
meter was at 3 p.m. 112 degrees ip an open 
veranda. I went over to Jaggemaut the 
other day, and found the change delightful, 
the thermometer only ranging from 83 
to 87 degrees.”— Jffld. Cour» 

Bellary . — “ The cholera has agsdu broken 
out in different partsof the country., between 
Bajgapilly and Anantapoor (villages oojy 
three marches distant from other) \ the 

I5tli N.I. lost 84 sepoys, by this dreadful 
plague at Kalludgbeo. Of 16 troopers 
of the 2d Cavalry attacked by it, but one 
has recovered- Though the disease is there 
more virulent in its effects it is less ex- 
tensive in its operation.” — Hiirkaru* , 

DKATH OF AN OLB SOLOlEti; 

Died at Cannanore, on ffie 15th of July, 
Qiiart.master Matthew Steven, of hfs Ma- 
jesty's 69th regiment, greatly jrtd deserved- 
ly lamented by his brotbeV offic^ ahd Ae 
corps at large. The remafns of thii‘ frave 
and gallant soldier were kfretifled tO 
grave hy the whole of the re^merit a^d 
the officers Of the cantOdinent. ' He 
the oldest 'soldier fO' the ’Cjst^^, 
serv^ed 32 yeaty faitKfuijy arid n onmirably 
Jn flie'four (jaartfe of ffie’ globe, '1)y sea 
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and land: lie was in eleven general en> 
gageinents, twice with the immortal Ne| 
son; and on one occasion, when tlie St, 
Nidiolas of 84 guns, and the St. Joseph 
of 112, were boarded by the crew of tlie 
Captain, lie was the second w'ho entered 
the stem windows of the latter, and the 
brave Comioander Nelson was the tliird. 
He served at Toulon under Gen. O’Hara, 
in Corsica under General Stewart, on tlie 
Continent under his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, and under various other 
commanders, and twice In the West Indies. 
He was at the attack of Marksoine and 
Antwerp, and at the storming of Ber- 
genopzoom in the year 1814, under General 
Sir T. Graham. He remained on the Con- 
tinent until June 1815, and v\as at the 
glorious battles cf Quatre Bras and Wa- 
terloo. This good man’s private virtues 
were not less eminently conspicuous to 
those W'ho knew him than his public conduct 
w’as praisew’ortliy ; he has loft a widow and 
six children to deplore his loss. 


BOMBA Y. 

General orders. 

CADETS AND ASSIST.-SURGEONS AURIVING 
FROM ENGLAJh’D. 

Bombay Castle, June‘2% 1821. 

In view to the accommodation of Cadets 
on their first arrival from Europe, and to 
obviate as far as practicable the many in- 
conveniences iind impositions to which 
they are often subjected, the Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to resolve, 
that an officer shall be appointed to receive 
charge pf all Cadets immediately on land- 
ing, and retain command of them until 
they proceed under orders from His Exc. 
the Commander-in-chief to join a regt. 

On the arrival of a ship from England it 
will be tlie duty of this Officer to ascertain 
thenumberof Cadets on board (if any), pro- 
vide for dieir suitable reception, assist them 
in obtaining servants, and to protect them, 
as far as may be in his power, against im- 
positions of native agents. 

Hie Officer in c4iarge is aiithoiized im- 
mediately to provide mess and table fur- 
niture for SO Cadets, at the expense of 
Government, which stock will hereafter 
be kept up at the expose of Cadets de- 
riving benefit by the Estalilishment. He 
will also f.ubmit an estimate of llie expense 
of , maiatainlng penpanently such mess 
servants as may be considered indispensa- 
bly requisite, through the Commander-in- 
^Iiief, fpr dlP sanction of Government. 

.^Iie ,Rayn^ter wiH be authorized to 
advance the Officer in charge 200 rupees 
on account of every Cadet who may join 
t^e ^ness, qn producing a certificate cf the 
dpfeof his, arrival from the Adjutant (yp- 
nfiral, wbiqh advai|QB .will ,be sepa4>t^jy 
accqvintefi for to each Individual ; ,and a°y 


balance -iliat may remain in tlie liands of 
the Officer in charge, will be made over to 
the Cadet on his quitting tlie mess to join 
a battalion, tlie total advance bang ulu,- 
mately ckducted, in monthly instalments 
of fifty rupees, by the Paymaster tlie 
division in which he may be stationed. > < 

It will be the duty of the Officer in 
charge to dine daily with the Cadets, and 
breakfast with them at least twice a week, 
in order to ensure regularity. 

The mess accounts of eacli Cadet will 
be closed on his proceeding to join the bat- 
talion to which he may be ^qipointed ; and, 
in addition to tlie actual expense incurred, 
he will be chargetl 10 rupees, to form a 
fund to keep up the stock of mess arti- 
cles. 

When tlie Town Bamicks are empty, 
tlie Cadets will be accommodated with 
quarters in tliom ; but should troops be 
quartered there, the Quarter Master Gonew 
ral will provide for tlie accommodation of 
the Cadets according to circumstances. 

These arrangements having been esta- 
blished wiUi the sole view of providing 
Cadets, on their first arrival, witli quarten* 
and a mess, and of guarding tliem agahist 
numerous impositions to which tliey are 
liable, it is left optional with those w1k> 
have friends at the Presidency to join the 
mess or not, as they may judge advis- 
able. 

The monthly allowance to the Officer in 
charge of the Cadets is fixed at 200 rupees. 

The Commander-in-Chief will be pleas- 
ed to give such subsidiary orders relating 
to the C'adets as he may judge expedient. 

Lieut. Campbell, of the 11th regt. N.I., 
to be superintending Officer of Cadets at 
Bombay, 

Bombay Castle, July 26, 1821. 

Assistant Surgeons, on their first arrival 
ill the country, are admitted to the benefit 
of the arrangement made for the accom« 
modation of Cadets, by the General Order 
dated the 22d of last month. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

July 18. Mr. Charles Shubrick to be 
Supcrinlendant of Staiiqis 

Mr. William Henry Watken to be Secre- 
tary to Government, and Translator in the 
Department of Country Correspondence*- 
Mr. David GirepuhiUtobe Acting Judge 
and Criminal Judge in the Soutliern Cou- 
can. 

Mr, Jolm Hector Ciaerry, Acting Sub- 
Collcictqr cd.f^iUolapara. 

Edwprd Grant to be Keister to the 
Cou^ pf ^(Jder Adawlut and Sudder 
Foujdf»^i-ry_ 

Mr. George Lettsome Elliot, 

First, 

Senior Qiivunil, ’ 

Mr. JpUn yibart to bq 
2 B 2 




at Kaira, and Afittn^.^ Senior Assistant to 

f. 

Kori^y i»it^e. Acting First 
-the Foliticsl Agent at Sat- 

* / , , ' 

iRicbard'MiUs to be First Assistant 

jbe Collector and Ma^trate in tbe 
^o^ern Concan. 

« r ^r. 3cAm Pyne to be Second Register 
at Surat (Acting First Register at Surat), 
and Acting Senior Assistant to the Cri- 
minal Judge. 

• Mr- J- C. Mnuro to be First Assistant 
to tbe Collector in the Southern Mahratta 
Cooatiy. 

< Er, Marry Borrodaile to be Second Re- 
gister at Ahmedabad, and additional Sen. 
Assistant to the Criminal Judge. 

. , Mr. William Richard Morris to be Act- 
\ng Second Assistant to the Political Agent 
at Sattara. 

£dtnund Holland to be Assistant 
to the Register in tbe Southern Concan, 
^d'jAssUtaatto the Ouninah Judge. 

Mr. .John \Varden to be Assistant to 
the Collector in the Southern Mahratta 
Counfry^ 

Mr. J. H. Ravenshaw, ditto, ditto. 

Mr R, K. Pringle, ditto, ditto. 

Mr. F. Franco' to be Assistant to the 
Collector in the Southern Concan. 

IVIr. Hornby to be Assistant to the 
Collector of Kaira. 


Mr.'iBbvsd£kuie -to be- Acting’ {Second 
Begister to ebe Cchiit of Adawlnt' at Afa- 
xnedabad^i6th'A'ugusti 1821. 

Mr. Robert Eden, of the Madr^ CiyU 
Service, to be Assistant to the Principal 
Collector and Political Agent in the 
Southern Midiratta Country. 

Mr. J. A, Stevenson, ditto, ditto. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AND OTHER GENERAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

June 21. Lieut. Col. Turner’s appoint- 
ment of Lieut. Otley, Brigade Quart. 
Mast., to receive charge of tlte Bazar, with 
the held detaclmient under his command, 
is conbrmed. 

26. James Henderson, Esq. is appoint^ 
ed Secretary to the Government in tl>e 
Military Department. 

July 3. Capt. E. H. Bellasis is ap- 
point<^ Military Secretary to the Hon. the 
Governor. 

4. Capt. D. Wilson is appointed a Mem- 
ber of the Committee for the Distribution 
of the Conkan Prize Money, in the room 
of Capt. Hutchinson. 

5. ('apt. Long is appointed to act for 
Lieut. Iredell as Assist. Com. at Surat, 
during the latter’s absence on sich' certi- 
iicate. 


■ Mr. G. C. Wroughton to be Assistant 
to the Collector in Candeisb. 

Mr. William Willes to be Assistant to 
4he CoUecter of Poona, 

Mr. Edmund Montgomery to be As- 
* distant to the Political Agent at Siittara. 

J. W. Muspratt to bo Assistant to 
Collector of Ahmednuggur. 
f]J**Vfr. Hen^ R- Allan Harrison to be 
^sistant to the Collector of Kaira, 

^Mr. O, Hanson to be Assistant to the 


‘ vCgister at Broach, and Assistant to the 
yriminal Judge. 

^ Mr. R- T. Webb to be Assistant to the 


Collector of Broach. 


Mr. J. H. Farquharson to be Assistant 
to Register at Surat, and Assistant to 
^e. Criminal Judge. 

Mr. H. Brown to be Assistant to tbe 


Register in tbe Northern Concan, and As- 
sistant to the Criminal Judge. 

Mr. Charles Gore Hoalton to be As- 


sistant to the Political Agent at Sattara. 

Aug. 2. Capt. Archibald Robertson to 
be Colle(^r and Magistrate of Sumt. 

Mr. Gilbert More lo he Collector and 
Magistrate of Ksiira. 

Mr, William Jasbes ‘Lpmtiden to be 
Acting C^lector, and Mi^tratei^ Surat. 

Mr- Wyiijwn Gordon: to fee First ^As- 
sistant^ tp the. ColIe<nor and of 

Broacl}4 ’ . i ! , f 

Mr. tHarry .Betrrodaile^'to be* A«ing 

First Ajd^ta^,t«t tlt4>C<dltetdr aedMa- 

gistratO'Ofi^FaDna.t- '•r , 


6. Lieut. James Craig, Acting Adjt. of 
2d bat. 9th regU N.I., is appoint^ to the 
situation of Fort Adjutant of Ahmednug- 
gur, vacated by Capt. Gibbon. 

9. The field force in Kattywar, lately 
under the command of Lieut. Col. the 
Hon. L. Stanhope, having been broken up, 
Xieut. Col. Barclay, of the 1st regt. of Lt. 
Cav., is appointed to command the detach- 
ment remaining in the province, until it 
shall be deemed requisite to reduce it to a 
permanent establishment, and permitted to 
draw the allowances of a Brigadier. 

20. Brev. Capt. Wm. Black is appointed 
to succeed Capt. Barr as Secretary to the 
^Rlilitary Fund, from 21st of May last. 

31. Capt. Burrowes, H.M. 65th re^., 
is appointed Aide-de-Camp to the Hon. 
the Governor, from the date of the death of 
Capt. Marriott. 

Aug. 2, Lieut. Col- tbe Hon. fjinl-bln 
Stanhope, H.M. ITthDrags.^ is appointed 
Inspector of Cavalry and also Of Horse 
Artillery, so far as thw Riding, Drill, and 
other Evolutions with Cdva&y are con- 
cerned, under this Presideswy, until' fur* 
tbeat orders. . r 

lieut. Col. ^anhope will be gindtid by 
the insUvctioiis of his Ex. the ComibOBder 
in Chief, im tbe execurion Of tbe duties of 
his appoiiitment. ■ . . h- 

■ lieut: Gordon, .4th regt. N-liy'^tobe an 
AaiistaBh tinder SufhcriaBd,'.-'4A 
SurtOyof the Deehsot;. f •’ /'/"•■fi 

9. Lietrt.*CampbHH«lbu4iedto4bft^SMr- 
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1822 .] AdatiifiJtiteUigrimc,‘*^om6t^. 


▼ey Q^imitra^t ito the Dfti&Aa iHim "Seth 
II®iy?182d, is.ai|>pOM^ed«> succeed to the 
vacancy occasioraed die.tranfrfeP of £ii& 
Slight.-': 

10. io consequence trf'Maj. Litchfield^s 
jnonaotion, he is relieved fr<»n the dutiffi 
on which he is at present ^nployed in the 
Persian Oulf ; and Capt. SoillieuK, of the 
1st regt. of Lt. Cav., is appointed to suc- 
ceed him. 

Maj. Litchfield will, Iioweva', continue 
in the Gulf for a period of three months 
from the date of Capt. SoilUeux’s arrival 
there, the latter Officer acting under him 
during that time. 

16. Lieut. H. C. Holland, Major of 
Brigade to the Troops at Bhooj, is removed 
to the same situation at Kairali, vacant by 
the appointment of Capt. Stamper to the 
Commissariat ; and Lieut. Geo. Moore, of 
the Ist bat 9th regt. is nominated 

Major of Brigade to the Troops stationed 
at Bhocj. 

LIGHT CAVALRY, 

Aug. 13. Lieut. £. Sparrow^, 1st regt. 
I4. Cav., being reported qualified to per- 
form the duties of Interp. in the Hindoos- 
tani language, is appointed Interp. and 
Quar Mast, to that regt. from the 6th of 
tUs month. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

2d Regt. June 28. Lieut. Chas. John- 
son, to act as Quar. Mast, to 2d bat. 

4f/i Regt. July 10. Lieut. T. C. Parr, 
1st bat., to act as Adjt. to that bat. from 
ist of May, until Brev. Capt. and Lieut. 
Graham can join. 

'20. Lieut. F. Walker having tendered 
the resignation of his Commission in the 
Hon, Company’s Service, the Hon, the 
Govethor in Council is pleased to ac- 
cept it. 

7lh Regt. June 26. Ens. S. C. Spence 
to be Lieut , vice Durie, deceased ; date of 
rank IQth Jfune 1821. 

Sth Re^. July 23. Lieut. B. Seton, 2d 
bat», is appointed tp perform the duties of 
Qiwt. Mast, . . 

9tk Regt. July 6. Lieut. John Worthy, 
2d bat.:, is appointed Adjt. to that bat., in 
the room of Lieut. Craig ; date of appoint- 
rneufi Itt July 1821. 

loth Hegt. July 29, Capt. B. Gerrans, 
2d bat., to be Intecp, to that bat from the 
6th of* tMs Rxmtb, udtil fiinher or^s. 

Aug. 18. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) John 
Mcinrire tc* be Opt.^ vice Perkins, de- 
ceased!; dat&(tf rank 11-th June 1821. 

^ Lieni' A. Seymiwr to toe C^t., vice 
Bamford, decea^ ; ditto 14th Avg; |821. 
TriaA.R«gt.'JulySl. •LieiiL'(BFet. Capu) 
W, iOgSridterJaerCa^S aiidiiEit&t>'€hE6. 
Denton to be Lieut,4msud;esflioil(to^9etld, 
deceased';' date 9th' Jidy'lA2K 


' RemovaL 

July S. Ens. Jas. Haj?vey is transferred 
at' his^ towd reque^, (rotk- the Bosdjay 
Eitrop. regt. 'to the 9th r^t. K.I., vrln^ 
he will rank as Junior Ensign next b^dw 
Ens. H. Matan ; and )6ns. W, S. Mbn- 
criefife is transferred, at his owri reque^ 
from the 9th to the Bombay Eurbp. regL, 
where he will rank as Juniia* Ensign hext 
below Ens. Wm. Wade. 

CADETS PERMANENTLY POSTED. 

Aug. 18. The rank of the undermen- 
tioned Cadets having been reedv^ from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, the^ are 
permanently posted to regiments, with 
dates of commissions assigned them, as 
Ensigns and Lieutenants, as follows : 

John Swanson, to rank as Ens. llth 
Feb. 1821, Lieut, llth June 1821, post^ 
to 10th regt. N.I. '' 

Ralph Sillar, as Ens, llth Fei>. 1821, 
Lieut. 21st July 1821, to 4th do. 

Fred. Ottey, as Ens. 1 Ith Feb. 1821, as 
Lieut. 14th Aug. 1821, to 10th do, ' 

M. Thacktbwaite, do. do. 7th do. ‘ 
Alex. Woodburn, do. do., 12th' do*. 

Edw. Burgess, do. do., 12tb(kN 
Geo. Candy, do. do., 2d do. 

R. W. Honnor, do. do,, 2d do. 

J. B. Glennie, do. do., 4th do. 

Thos. Candy, do. do., 10th do. 

Alex. Levingston, do. do., 4th do. 

Chas. Morley, as Ens. 13th Feb. 1821, 
Lieut. 14th Aug. 1821, to 10th do. 

Dav. Carstairs, as Ens. 15th Feb. 1821, 
Lieut. 14th Aug. 1821, to 3d do. (not 
arrived). 

John Beck, do. do., llth do. (not «*- 
rived). ^ 

G. W. Oakes, as Ens. 20th Fel). 1821, 
Lieut. 14lh Aug, 1821, to 7th do, 

Herbet Mayo, do. do., 6th do, 

Chas. Glutton, do, do., llth do. 

A. R. Wilson, do. do,, 7th do. 

Fred. Cox, do. do., Europ. Regt. 

Benj. Crispin, do. do., Sth regt. N.I. 
(not arrived). 

R. John Crozier, do. do., Europ. Regt. 
R. T. Lancaster, as Ens. 21st Feb. 
1821, Lieut. 1 4th Aug. 1821, to StliTegt. 
N.I. * 

T7k)s. Mitchell, do. do., Sth do. 

Rd. Philipps, do. do , Isi db< 

Rd. Sell wood, do. do., 6th do. ’ ' 

A. F. D. Fr^r,^do. do., 9th do. ' 
John Kerr Gloag, do. do., 1st do. ' 

T. B. Forster, do. do., 9th do 
R. J. Littlewood, do. <k>., 5th do. 
Walter Maxwell, do. do., 3ddo^'' “ 

John 'Uddell, do; do., 12th do. * 
Walter Stewart^ do. do., 12th do* ' 

"W. A; W^onghtm^-do. do,, 2d’dO,‘' 
Philip dot. doi, 2d db. ’ * 

J. G. Thompson, do. do., 4th do^ ^ 

. 'HdgteCot«n»Vfiordhl, 4oSldo; 

Geo. Thornton, do. dc«,’'ttSfti^d<>S ■ 


Hi dtuM LFeb. 


■ni! JtrattCBH'ir. 

Sfi ' Wifet. J. WaTkSris ippdinted 
tgWSd'Mj.^d! Qti^rt.riJas. tt'the At- 
ffll^^Oozerift. 

'SAuler, of the Artillery, with 
I®<itt;Gbltihel Turner’s Field detachment, 
45'lflicetfirt‘MMtrge of the 'Ordnanee Store 
■©dpfirtStftfit, on the allowance of 100 ru- 
plliS ^(i^Ohfh, from flhe 1 3th of April last. 

, . ||,, , EJiGinaERs. 

. Ens. Francis Outram, of 
Engineers, is ^pointed to the situation 
oi;. PliiaftsBHm, 'vacated by tiie death of 
Ens. d>ashvro^ ; date q£ appointment l&t 
July 1821. 

, 2. Sub.Conduct. John Williams, 

pf ! tiie Qun-carriagc Manufactury, is ap- 
pointed. Overseer in the Engineer Depat*t. 
ment, on the pay and allowance of a 
ConductiH-vt 

MienCAl. EOTABLISMMENT. 

June Ss^. Assist. Surg. Anderson is 
appointed to the Tnedical duties of the 
Hiin. 'G<^pany*s cruizer Discovery, in 
the room of Assist. Siirg. Oownie, ap- 
l>ointed Surgeon to the Court of Sadder 
Foujdaree Adawlut. 

Mr. Assish Surg. Davies appointed to 
H. C. cruizer Vestal is cancelled, and 
that officer is placed at the disposal of his 
Exc. the- Commander-in-chief. 

28. Mr. Fergusson, Sub. Assist Surg., 
in eharge of the medical duties of the An- 
telope cruizer, is directed, on tlw arrival 
of that vessel at Mocha, to remain in 
medical charge of the Residency there 
until an Assist. Surg. can be permanently 
appointed. 

July 26. Mr. Barra is appointed Surgv 
to the Residehcy at Mocha, and will pro- 
ceed there at the opening of the season, 
continuing in the mean time to perform 
the duties of his present station. 

FURLOUGHS. 

June 28. Ueut. James Dedell, Assist. 
Cotnfnisstfy at Surat, to sea on skk certi- 
ficate, for ten months. 

July 4., . Capt. H. R. Desdiaraps, 2d 
haU 12th r^. N.L» to England, on ur- 
gent private affairs, three years. 

11. Surg. W. Gall, 8th regt. N.I., to 
ditto for three years, on sick certificate. 

LUut. G- F- Fenley, £d bat. 8th regt. 
N- L* diWo, ditto, ditto. 

AUg. 9- JienU Rob^t Mignan, Euro- 
p»n j^giment, ditto, ditto, dittt>- 

' Mr^ELLANEOUS. 

JAIL AT AHMEDNl<GGER. ATTEMPTED 

ESC^kPE OF THE I'RlSONrRS. 

Ahmednu^zeri Auf;. .19, 1821. — “ VVc 
had a frw and gentk* passage of arms liere 


last night. ’ llie civil priaonera' got. pos- 
session^ the jail aboutfive o'clock, ia&&t 
overpowering the guard, which oousis^ 
of 12 sepoys, and from 50 to 100 sebun- 
dies. Ihcy captured almost all the, arms 
and ammunition of the latter, and 10 mus*’ 
<|uete, without ctftridges or bayonets,, of 
the former. 

It had been the custom fcH' the s^xtys to 
go into the different cells with the jailw, to 
inspect the irons of the prisoners, about 
sunset, with bayonets in their bands, 
leaving their musquets in the area of tlw 
jail ; and when thus divided, tlie prisoner 
(total 257 I heat) rushed out witli loud 
shouts and seized the arms. Xliey laid 
riiiout them so manfully that the guard 
thought tlie best plan would be to secure 
the prisoners by running out and shutting 
the gate behind them, wliich they effected, 
but in tlie scuffle 1 sepoy and a few sebun* 
dies were shut in also. 

At this time the troops were on parade, 
and heard the firing which forthwith com- 
menced between the prisoners, sepoys, and 
sebundies. A couple of companies im- 
mediately marched to the place, but on 
their arrival it was found that notlung 
more could then be done than to surround 
the jail and prevent the escape of the insur- 
gents. A consultation was held, and it 
having been resolved to blow open tlie gate 
and carry it by storm, a six pounder wa.s 
sent for. 

The day had now declined, and as the 
guns were all mounted on the work.s of 
tile fort, it took a considerable time to 
lower one, remount it, and drag it to the 
Pettah. The energy of those on whom 
the labour devolved, however, overcame 
all difficulties. In the mean time, Mr. 
Pottingcr and Major Staunton made 
rangement'N for the attack, and some of 
the sepoys having mounted the wall by 
means of scaling ladders, the insii^ents 
were kept in tolerable order by their fire. 

They, however, occasionally retflarned 
it, and every now and then assaile<i us 
with a shower of stones, accompanied by 
a furious shout of Deen ! Deen ! as if 
they had made up their minds to escape or 
perish in the attempt. In the intervals 
of comparative silence, we could distinct- 
ly hear them striking off their fetters, 
which they were enabled to do from hav- 
ing got possession of a set of blacksmith’s 
tools at the time of tlie assault. 

Ten o'clock struck, and as the last 
stroke died ou tlie breeze, the rattling of 
the gun through “ the street ” warned us 
that ere long many a proud spirit sdiovld 
bite the dust. 

The six-pounder was instantly run up 
and fired at the gate, muzzle touching, 
but without effect. It was tried .again 
and tlie folding doors opened slowly. 

Tbe scene which followed was truly 
magnificent. 



Th6' light <s>mi>any of the 2d ^xtra bat- 
backed by aparty of the 1:^ bat. 8th 
reg. and 40 sebuntties, well armed, rushed 
in, and at the same moment the jail-yard 
was splendidly illuminated with nuraeroos 
flambeaux and blue h^s. The gleam- 
ing of the sabres, Oie Wue glittering of 
the bayonets, and the countenances of the 
men, the wilclsbrieks of the dying wound- 
ed, and the echo of musquetry employed 
in blowing <^en the inner doors, through 
the vaulted roof of the mosque now used 
as a jail, had at that hour of the night an 
effect which surpasses all description. 

The slaughter soon ceased, and it was 
found that in the short space of five ini- 
Butes between 30 and 40 of the insur- 
gents were killed, and near 70 had been 
severely wounded, chiefly by the sabre and 
bayonet; some of the slain were equipped 
and accoutred in the spoil taken from the 
sebundies. 

Tite coolness, and steady obedience to 
orders of all the troops, surjKissed every 
thing I had seen before. All w'ho asked 
quarter after the first rush w^ere spared. 

Our loss’ consists of, 1st bat. 8tli regt., 
three priviitea w-ounded; 2d extra bat., one 
haviWar, two naiks, four privates wound- 
ed; Sebondies, one jemadar and a few 
men wounded. 

The sepoy and some of the sobundies 
who were shut in the jail we found alive, 
but one sebundie had been killed **— 
Anott^rmuii communkaHon addressed to the 
Editor of the Bombay Courier. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

Bt)/nbay Sesnons. 

On Saturday last (July 14) the tliird 
Sessions of Oyer and Tenuiuer and jail de- 
livery for this town and island, &c., com- 
menced. 

The Hon. the Recorder shortly recapi- 
tulated the nature of llie several bills which 
\>ould be laid before the Grand Jury ; 
he said it was not necessary for him to say 
much to gentlemen so thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the duties they had 
to perform as the present Grand Jury, and 
concluded by recommending that the 
Grand Jury, or a deputation, should visit 
the Country Jail, as a mea^.ure which, on 
general principles, would be beneficial ; 
for although he had no reason to suspect 
there was any cause of compl^nt existing, 
but on the contrary had reason to believe 
that good order and good management 
prevaUed, yet these periodical viatings he 
considered as extremely useful and pri^r. 
The Grand Jury having retired with the 
bills, the Court adjourned till Monday, 
llie ’ Foreman of the Grand Jury, on 
presenting the last of the bills, stated to 
the Gdurt, that in pursuance of his Lord- 
ship’s recommendation, the jail had l^en 
visited ; that the Jury had found the alter- 
ations w'hich had been recommended some 


time since, were in under the in- 

spection of a committee appinnted ^ the 
Government, and would very soon beeoip- 
pleted. That the internal management 
and economy of the jail appeared to be 
conducted in a highly satisfactory numner; 
a remarkablie proof of which, he men^ 
tinned, tliat amongst nearly 1 sp persons ^ 
present confined in it, there was not a 
gle case of sickness. 

There was nothing interesting in any 
of the cases tried, and we sliall therefore 
confine our report to a bare enum^altion 
of the verdicts and sentences. 

1. John Mendes, true bill for miTtder; 
the man not being in custody, a bench 
warrant issued to apprehend him, 

2. Bappoo Ballpoori Bhoi, true Iflll'for 
stalling in a dwelling-house ; found guilty, 
and sentenced to be transported for seven 
years. 

3. Ballo Kessoe Coonjee, true bill for 
stealing in a dwelling-house ; found guilty, 
and sentenced to transportation for lite. 

4. Sbaik Mahomed Husson, true bill for 
stealing in a dwelling-lwuse ; found guilty, 
recommended to mercy, and sMitenced to 
be transported for seven yea’ S. 

5. Balioo Mahomed Issub Vasker, true 
bill for stealing in a dwelling house j plead- 
ed guilty, and was sentenced to be traiis- 
ported for life. 

6. jVIeer Futtey Ally Meer Bilab Ally, 
true bill for stealing in a dwelling-house ; 
not guilty, and discharged* 

7 Huaraz Tucker Lohana, true bill for 
burglary ; found guilty, and scaitenced to 
be transported for life. 

8. Sliaik Jewan, Abl>oo Rama, Raja Es^ 
mailj and Gocul Pi>onjea, ti’ue bill for 
larceny ; and against Oossa Tyebjee for re- 
ceiving tlie stolen goods. 

Shaik Jewau and Gocul Poonjea were 
found guilty, the former sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation, and the latter, op ac- 
count of his youth, to a private whipping 
ill the jail. The others were found not 
guilty, and witli the prisoners against whom 
no bills had been preferred or found, were 
discharged by proclamation. 

9. A true bill was found against Sulla- 
mon Cassim, the syrang of the grab ship 
Bombay Merchant, Captain Hyland, and 
14 others of the crew, for a con.spiracy. 
Sullamon Cassim and another pleaded not 
guilty, and traversed the indictment till 
next lesions. The others not being in 
custody, nor under recognizance, a bench 
warrant was issued for their apprehenrion. 
The trials of the prisoners being completed 
on Tuesday, and the jail deMvered, the 
Court adjourned the Sessions from day to 
day till fiirlber prjers. Cour. 

July2i, 

MURDER OF THE RAJAH OF KOLAPOOtt. 

Accounts from Dharwar, dirted the 21 st 
July, mention the murder of the Rajali of 





If il lH lfio ig ‘ithT' ttrtr-tftT* 

n 1 <imff- f“-^ *‘<alle^’ of 

'His 

Ifi^rtWO inilF«lM>{:ilteiiCtthre» oVIOck' and 
dnSWbut'Uiwe’ in'tf>d<eT«aiQg> itftbe 93d 

■o^n&a^)MltiCUs*iott’Of ' this atrOcieus 'act is 
dta^bed’-M unites «f pt^vaietnvenge, al- 
iiot iflqfKbsble -fiia mni^mr 
nt^h&va bdett ui^cd on to the completion 
af UarputpOBd by the instigations of seve- 
nttliteffhcted,<9uinM:tets ki the neighbonr- 
hood'Of'ijMspDtm ' It appears- that' atxrat 
16 Jvdrsiai^'Ae trillage of Sampgan -was 
grahaed p* 4)0 sHledar on senice tenure. 
Hiis grant seas vesuined sotne months ago. 
31ae «i}edilr, in order to get bis village re- 
ftattAf and to obtain also some arrears of 
paypfaaiibetn for somethneanunsuccess- 
ftllxmiter lat^tbo'Rajafa's durbar. Upon 
the ' ejection of his claims, he seems to 
haraurestrfved -to murder the Rajah, and 
be'tteoepBfplished his design with the as> 
siatancssof his telationsi The Rajah has 
left a) sdat ani iiiCtnt of two years and a 
baK td^iiuMl the fCosemmeBt is now car- 
ried am trader the superintendence of the 
lata tRajah’g mother and the high priest, 
who formerly ruled the country during the 
Iate"Rejah’s ' mmority.— Cotir. 
Jtug,4.- ■ > . ■ ' 

CltOUIBS IIOBBOS. 

In a letter firom the Rer. Henry Davies 
to the Assistant Secretary of the 'Oiurch 
>nseionary Society, dated 'Bombay, June 
S, 1821, an afffecting account is given of 
the ravages, in that place, of Rre malady 
wliH^ has proved so ftttal in many parts of 
India. He writes: “ My ^irits have been 
greatly depressed, for some days past, by 
the awful "ravages of the cholera morbus. 
This dreadfiil disease has been, for some 
weeks, raging in all directions ; but it did 
nei appear in Bombay tiU about a fort- 
night ago ; and, on the 28th of last month, 
it entered the barracks in which the Bom ■ 
bay European Regiment is quartered, and 
in three days I followed to the grave thir- 
ty-two persons : 6ve more were buried 
yesterday, and the -work of death is still 
grang on. 

“ I have seen every case which has been 
admitted into the Hospital. Never have I 
witnessed any thing more heart-rending. 
Young men, stout and heahl.-y, brought in 
in the morning, and dead in the evening ! 
One can hardly conceive any thing more 
dreadful, than the awful realities of eter- 
nity devdr^ng thmnselves, in such an un- 
expected manner, to numbers, who thought, 
if they diougfat on the subject at all, that 
the prariod -was far distant. ' 

M The disease has been such, as, in by 
for the greater Dumber at instances, com- 
plete to defy every human edbrt. The 
remedies applied, though the most power- 
ful Ibat can be imagined, have entirely 


failed. One circumstance is vea tOrik- 
ing, that,''vH(ft the exritp^t’f ’ ^ 
the men were, to all appearance, ip (hSlbct 
health,- the'mdiiieiht hCfbrb they Were at- 
tacked' : - aotnfe Of Sienl vtete taktm ill ivlffl* 
on parade, and some while lying^'bjtlliril’ 
bed»: 'having eat^ hearty 

breakfasts at eight' Cr't^ck,' have h^ti 
setieaiDiiigih agon^,aiui brintgfat to death’s 
doer, by-lcn dr deven. 

- “ The remedies used are, lirs% copiom 
bleeding, till the patient’ neatly faints.— 
Secondly, twenty grains of calomel are 
administered, and washed down with 100 
or 120 drops of laudapum, in a glas; of 
fcrandy. ■ 'If this dose tamaihs, two Simees 
pure- bnAidy and fbiir buneCs of, 'Ma- 
deira wine are given every hour. TheSe, 
with the hct-balfp the -ivdter so heated as 
almost to sca6i, are the fneans Ort which 
the only hope of restoraiion dcpehdsf hut 
sometimes, in wlml ate called the cold 
eases, it is impossible, even by the iqipPea- 
tion of the ^ost powerful stimUrl^tS,' to 
produce any thing like- re-action*. The 
pulse ceases, almost as soon as the disease 
appears ; the most dreadful spasms in' Ae 
legs, arms, thighs, and bowels, acfcdlbpany 
the attack. 1 have seen men held. down 
by sir others, with great difficulty. ■ 

“ One thing has comforted me greatly : 
I have found them, with a very ffiw excep- 
tions, sensible to the last; and this' has 
afforded me an opportunity, wafdpng a 
momentary interval of rest, to whiijw fte 
offers of mercy through -the precious blood 
of Christ to many of these poor treitures.’* 
—Mtssiem. Seg. 

ABBIVALS AX THE FEESinEHCT. 

Pram England ; Lieut. T. Cliambers ; 
Mr. Dick ; Messrs. Pouterdent, Prescott, 
Sweedland, Harvey, Fraser, Diompson, 
Brett, and Ore, cadets ; Mr. Crispin and 
Mr. Hale, civil sexviee ; Mrs. Hate and 
two children ; Mr. C. Morley, cadet ; and 
Mr. C. Boyce, volunteerfor marine service. 


SKIPPING rSTEEUGESCE. 

Arrioals. 

July 18. Ship Hoogly, Robson, from 
Calcutta. 

— Ship Lowjee Family, Seton, from 
China. 

22. Ship Waterloo, Alsager, from Lou- 
don and St. Helena 

Aug. 10. Ship Otjffieus (free-trader), 
Finlay, from London 20th Feb. 

21. Ship Cadmus (free-trader), Apple- 
by, from ffie Downs 6th April. 

Departures. 

July 15. ffinps FarquhaiSHi, Ctuick- 
shanks ; Inglis, Borradaile ; Caroline, 
Crawfrn-d; and Royal Charlotte, Howell, 
for China. 

— Ship Britannia, Snoball, for Madras. 
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p Volunteer, Waterman^ IferCai- beteserfce^Hi^lUiout the imputation of to- 

Ury, that few 

Ship Charlotte &eve»soD, f<M* of Itfe, more sincerely iKid univeirsaH^ ^re- 
gretted than Capt. Betts^ To the. most- 
lips Charles Grant, Scott; Mar- unaffected manners and a warm hearty 

iden, Larkins; and Kent, Cobb; combined in him those sterling virtue^ 

\, which, while they at once stamp^ hhn .as 

p Bombay Castle, Hutchinson, one of his Maker’s noblest worjas,’* rse- 

'as and Calcutta. cured to him at the same time the.fs^^eak 

;3. Ship Waterloo, Alsager, for and love of his superiors and equalsit .wad 

Passengers : Lieut. Rose and in no case has the attachment of Seps^ 

cairn, IL C. maiine; Lieut, been more strongly or aShctingly evinced 

C. artillery, than in tlie present instance ; for no sooner 

had the report of his being danga*ou6lyill 
reached the lines of the battalion tliat he 


Ships Charles Grant, Scott; Mar- 
.ms .Camden, Larkins ; and Kent, Cobb ; 

China. 

T— Ship Bombay Ca^le, Hutchinson, 
for' and Calcutta. 

^Aug. 23. Ship Waterloo, Alsager, for 
China . — Passengers : Lieut. Roi^e and 
Mr^ Pitcairn, IL C. maiine; Lieut. 
Webb, H. C, artillery. 


BIRTHS. 

June 27. The lady of the Rev. Jas. 
CIqw, Minister of the Scotch Cliurch, of a 
daughter. 

Ju/j/ S. At Storm Hall, the lady of 
Bcnj. PhilUps, Esq., 1st Member of the 
Marine Board, of a daugliter, 

‘^4. In Rampart Row, the lady of Win. 
Fenwick, Esq ,* of a daughter. 

27. The lady of J. FarisI^ E-^q , Secre- 
tary to Government, of a still-born child. 

Aug. 2. At Surat, the laily of the late 
John Morison, Esq., of a son. 

^ 4, At Cambala, the Hon. Mrs. Bucha- 
nan, oifason. 

5 'fhe lady of I)r. Conwell, of tliis Es- 
tahlLbinent, of a daughter. 

S. At Fort A'ictona, the lady of Capt; 
Morst^ of a son. 

, 9u Hie lady of Alex. Bell, Esq , of 
Tauuah, of a son. 

. 13- At Poonah, the wife of Mr Con- 
ductor R E, Willock, of the Commissa- 
riat Department, of a daughter, 

14. In Rampart Row, the lady of Ar- 
ratoon Apear, Esq , of a son. 

Lately. Tlie lady of Archibald Inglis, 
Esq., of a danghter. 


commanded, than not only every native 
officer off duty, but many Sepoya, with 
tlieir families, docked to his quariecs^’^afid 
when they saw that form, to which: .they 
were accustomed to look up fmr proteetien* 
a lifeless corpse, tlieir honest feelisgs could 
be no longer restrained, but burnt forth J* 
a manner that would have done bo^mr fled 
the most civilized society. Every poe^nbie 
respect was paid to his remains and-<hb& 
sense entertained of the loss which tbti 
service, and society in general, have stis«^ 
tained in this excellent officer, wasbnthoor 
truly marked in the countenances df the 
numerous spectators. 

19. At Surat, after a short but painful 
illness, John Morison, Esq., Collector of 
that Zillah, in the 38th year of his age, 
and after having tilled the above situation 
upv\ ards of seventeen years- By the death 
of tliis truly worthy man, his family have 
sustained an irr^arable loss; for in htni 
tliey possessed all that constitutes tlie adec- 
tionate liusband and fatlier, the tried and 
steady friend. In society, the character of 
Mr. Morison was marked by the’ strictest 
integrity, and by a jicculiar and 
urbanity of manners, which secured him 
the confidence and esteem of aJlwdio;kiw«r 


DEATHS. 

June io. On board the Sir Stephen 
X.ushington, Capt. Wm. Perkins, of the 
10th regt. N. I. 

11. At Anjar, the infant daughter of 
Capt. Thomas 3Iorgan, 4tli regt. N. I , 
aged three months. 

17. At Hyderabad, of the Cholera, 
RiAiert Palmer, Esq., of Ingerain, ne- 
phew of Wm. Palmer, Esq., of Hydera- 
bad. 

July 18. At Surat, Capt. Nathaniel Betts, 
of the 12th regt. and commanding the 
1 st extra battalion of Nat. Jnf. “ Death 
brings all distinctions to the same level,” 
and the most correct eulogy which can be 
offered to the memory of a soldier, as well 
as the most satisfactory consolation to his 
relations and friends upon so melancholy 
an occasion, is to record the sentiments of 
that cirjcle of acquaintance, in whose socie.ty 
the ^ec€a.sed passed the greatest part of l^is 
life, with the feelings of those n^en o^er 
whom be presided. In doing so, it may 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 74. 


him ; and tlie regard in wliich he was held 
in liis official capacity, amongst all classesr 
of the natives, was ^ectingly evinced' by 
a general suspension of business, and the 
almost mcalcuiable number ass^nbled io 
pay a last tribute of respect as his remains 
pueed to the grave. 

28. Thos. Norris, Esq., of tills Presi- 
dency. , . •. 

Aug. 2. Anna Louisa, the infant daugh- 
ter of Lieut. G. W. Blachiey, Jtlv-N* Iv,. 
of a lingering illness. , - v ' - 

4. At Broach, Charles, the infant sow 

of Capt. Campbell, Commissary of Stores, 
aged 1 1 mwiths. ' « ^ 

— Tbos. X^awrie, infant son of thelale 
Capt, Jas. Lawrie, of the H. C. MiUtairy 
Service, aged 3 years ' - 

5, Jas. 'Lhl^ow, son of the late Licait, 

Col. Jas. Lithgow, H. C. iVIilitary 
vice, aged about 1 2*^ears. - ' 

Of the- hooping cough, En4iy 
phia, infantdaughter of the- Iate,Lieut Col- 
Henry William and Mrs, Soplua .Sealyj 
aged one year and eleven davs. - 

VoL. XIII. 2 C 
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IS. Capt. J. S. Samfanil, of the 2d bat, on an average, an attendance 
lOthregt. N. I. hours, in one day, once in right rTt 

14. Mr, doh|i l^art. Yet this is a service from whic5 


CEYLON. 

MISCEI.I.ANEOUS. 

naW INTELUGENCE. 


gentlemen seem to shrink as from a la. 
almost degrading to them ; and, narrow 
is tile number from which an European 
jury cmi be selected, still narrower would 
it be, were all the evasions and excuses 
offered to have effect. 


gufreme Court, Colombo, July 9, 1821. 

Fines for Non-attendance on Juries. 

The Chief Justice. — ** It may be re- 
mernbered, that at the last criminal session 
it was tlibught necessary to summon a jury 
of Europeans. 

As the Europeans in this settlement are 
principally the gentlemen tilling offices 
under Government, who have other high- 
ly important duties to discharge, the Court 
(unless in cases where the charter impera- 
tively requires such a July') has hitherto 
been very sparing in calling for their at- 
tendance. 

Accordit^ly, in the course of ten years, 
which have occurred since the establish- 
ment of Juries in this island, there have 
been but two instances in which such a 
Jury has been summoned, unless for the 
trial of Europeans. 

In the first of these instances, this course 
was adopted on the application of the pub- 
lic prosecutor, in an instance where the 
Cuteherry of an out-station had been rob- 
bed to a great extent, under suspicious 
circumstances ; and a very minute investi- 
gation, by an intelligent and unbiassed 
Jury, was found to be necessary. 

In the last case, the’ character of a ma- 
gistrate was at stake ; his secretary had 
made a char^ against him of disgraceful 
peculation, in consequence of which he 
was deprived of his office ; the secretary 
was in his turn accused of conspiracy, and 
the prosecutor and prisoner were so ex- 
tensively connected amongst all the Bur- 
gher inhabitants of Colombo, that it would 
have been impossible from that class to 
select a jury of which the members would 
not be liable to imputation on the one side 
or the other ; in such a case, the Court 
felt it right to exercise its power of ap- 
pointing an European jury, as most likely 
to do strict justice between the parties. 

The result was, that the character of the 
magistrate was, after a full and accurate 
Investigation, by the verdict of a most re- 
spectable and highly intelligent jury, com- 
pletely vindicated. 

- It is to shew that the Court has not vex- 
atiously or wantonly required tlie attend- 
ance of those gentlemen, that these two 
cases, the only cases in which it has ex- 
ercised this power, have been mentioned • 
but taking all the cases in which the ser- 
vices of Europeans have been required at 
Colombo, since the year 1811, they 
amount to fifteen in teii years, requiring 


The number of Europeans in Colombo, 
capable of serving on juries, appears by 
the official return to be thirty-two ; the ac- 
cidental presence of two gentlemen from 
the out-stations, increased it on the last 
occasion to thirty-four. 

Out of this number ten gentlemen 
(nearly one-third) failed to attend ; tlie 
Court did not exercise the power given to 
it by the charter, of immediately fining 
them, but reserved the subject to this terra, 
to give opportunities of making such ex- 
cuses as tliey might be able to ofl'er. 

Neither would it willingly resort to the 
more severe measure of punishing this 
neglect by imprisonment, although power 
to do so is entrusted to it by charter. 

There seems to be a remarkable anxiety 
in some of these gentlemen, to establish a 
title to exemption from this duty.~-We 
can acknowledge none, the law does not 
sanction, nor do circumstances allow them ; 
in the instance of Members of Council in- 
deed, the courtesy of the Judges has 
hitherto prevented their being called upon, 
and in that of tlie Deputy Secretary c/f 
Government, a becoming attention to the 
convenience of the Governor, near whose 
person that officer is constvintly required, 
has dispensed with liis attendance. 

But in no other instance, though various 
efforts have been made to establish them, 
have any exemptions been admitted, nor 
by law could tliey be admitted by the 
Court. 

Reduced by these circumstances to the 
number of thirty-four, and by the neglect 
of attendance to twenty-four, there re- 
mained on the occasion of w'hich I now 
speak but that number, out of whom thir- 
teen jurors were to be elected by lot. 
Were this disinclination encouraged by 
the easiness of the Court, it is obvious, 
that the non-attendance of a few more, 
and the exercise of the prisoner’s right of 
absolutely challenging five would fritter 
down the election by lot, into the mockery 
of putting in thirteen names (if so many 
were pleased to attend) into the urn to 
draw out the same names as the jurors to 
be sworn. 

But it is not in the particular instance 
of Europeans themselves, that the incon- 
venience is most severely felt ; it is in the 
very bad example which is thus set to the 
natives ; it is in the eagerness with which 
that bad example is imitated : the natives 
see the exemption from juries sought as a 
privilege by these gentlemen, and instead 
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as they ought, and ^ a proper his garden, at the village of Ettoligodde, 

dislist -abdut two miles from the Cut- 
cherry ; and a girl named Pas^uayMlle- 
gay Babehamy, at thel^fie of her'mbtlier, 
in the village of Holawagodde, on the very 
morning tlie animal was destroyed. 

A party of villagers, under tlie direction 
of tl)e Cutcheriy Mqdeliax, :^raced the 
tiger in the course of the day, to a tree in 
the jungles, in wliich he h^d tuken up his 
station, leaving the mangled bodyW 4he 
girl at tlie foot oi‘ it ; he was li^iued from 
that position, and in a short time killed. 
The animal was brought to the Cutcherry 
in the evening, and being opened, was 
found to contain two of the fiijgers and :^e 
hair of the unfortunate girl that hadl^eeii 
carried off that morning. — Ceylon Piqyer, 
July*!, 

LOSS OF THE SHJP FATTALVAHOOl^ 

We regret to state, that the country 
Fattalvahood, of 400 tons, command^ .by 
INIr. W. liichardson, has founder^ 
eastern coast of the island, near Ambela- 
pokene, a village in the Wanay. The 
only particulars that liave readied us. of 
this occurrence are contained in a report 
of the circumstance made to the. CoUcfk^or 
of Trincomalee, by the sitting I^IagistratC 
at Molletivoe, who proceededr to spot 
as soon as he heard of the wreck# with the 
view of rendering every assistance to die 
unfortunate sutieiers, and of. Kaviug as 
much as was practicable of the vessel, and 
the cargo she had pn board. 

The Fattalvahood is? stated to have sail- 
ed fron) Boxnbay on the 3d June, bound 
to Madras ; and that wlien she had pass- 
ed Trincomalee, she sprung a leak, which 
admitted water into iJie vessel so freely, 
as to leave no chance of keeping her afloat, 
until slie could be brought into Trincoma- 
lee, tlie nearest harbour. Her Comman- 
der consequently determined to run the 
ship on shore, in order to save the crew, 
and in the expectation of preserving a part 
of her cargo ; the wind however, veering 
round soon after, and blowing off the land 
with some violence, this object was not 
etftcted, and the ship sunk at eleven 
A. M., on the i25th, in six fathom water, 
and about six miles from the shore, off 
Ambelapokene, v%here she remains in 
nearly an erect position, with the water 
almost over her lower mast’s heads. Every 
soul on board was safely landed at the vil- 
lage in the boats belonging to the ship, 
but at the time tiiis report was made, no 
part of her cargo had been saved . — Ceylon 
Gov, Qqz. 


- - 

Imy obedience to the law in their 
fers, would shew them, that it is a 
®*Wcge to be permitted to sit upon juries, 
^ strain every nerve to escape this ter- 
-We duty, and we are wearied every ses- 
sion with excuses and applications, ifoni 
the least occupied people in existwice en- 
deavouring to avoid this sacrifice of Iheir 
precious time. Nay, the very lounging 
idler who saunters all day in our veran- 
das, disturbing the Court witli his silly 
gabble, will, when called to exercise this 
duty, approach with all tlie earnestness of 
a pei^oii anxious to escape a heavy 
penalty ; and if he can by any fraud or 
contrivance imiiose upon the Court so as 
to be spared his attendance, turn to his 
companions with the exultation of one who 
had established a valuable claim, and re- 
timi to Iris idle uselessness vridi gratihed 
vanity. 

And why will English gentlemen set an 
example so unworthy of English feelings ; 
why will they not rather uphold with anxi- 
ous reverence tins inestimable privilege? 
where else can they look with such unmix- 
ed confidence for protection and security 
to life or honour, as to the trial by jury ? 

It has been suggested, but I cannot 
believe it, that some of tliese gentlemen 
imaging that an attendance on this Court 
lessens ^ respect in which they wish to 
be held by the natives ; if there be a per- 
son capable of such egregious folly he is 
an object of pityj if ther^ be one who 
would for such feelings surrender the 
right of trial by jury, (and it may be dc* 
stroyed by neglect or contempt, as effec- 
tually as by violence), he is a wretched 
calcuUtpr, miserable man, who would 
sell his birthright for the paltry mess ad- 
ministered to his vanity, in the stupid 
wonder of ignorance and servility. 

I trust that we shall not again have to 
make observations of this kind, and that 
it is only necessary to awaken the more 
respectable feelings of our countrymen to 
put an end to this very bad practice ; in 
tlie hope tiiat this may occur, and in proof 
of our anxiety to avoid harsh measures, as 
long as possible, we do now' remit all the 
fines of the last criminal session .” — Ceylon 
Onz, 


TIGER DESTROYED. 

We are happy to state, that a tiger was 
destroyed near Gallee, on the 26th ult. 
which is supposed to be the same animal, 
whose visits to that neighbourhood have 
previously been attended with fatal con- 
sequences. Ibis object, however, we arc 
sorry to add, was not aftected before fur- 
ther destruction of human life : a man 
named Polonewillegey Adrian having been 
killed by a tiger on the 24tli instant, in 


BIRTH. 

July 17. At Jaffna, the lady of Chas, 
Edward Layard, Esq , his Majesty’s Civil 
Service, of a son. 
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June 14. At Trincomalee, after a short 
ilbKss, Mr. George R, Ewbank. Chief 
Clerk in the Storekeeper’s Office of his 
Majesty’s Naval Yard, at that port : a 
young man of an amiable disposition, and 
of great abilities, deeply regretted and much 
lamented by ail who knew him ; by whose 
death the Crown has lost a most valuable 
and faithful servant. 


NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


REPORTED SEIZURE OF A BRITISH VESSET..— 
SUSPICIOUS CHARACTER OF AN ENGLISH 
RESIDENT IN THE ISLAND OF NONCOWRY. 

Penang, May 16, 1821.— A niport 
prevailed here some time since that a 
ship had been cut off at the Nicobar 
Islands, witli no further accounts : the 
following letter, favoured us by Capt. 
Brisley, commander of the Covelong, re- 
cently arrived from Rangoon, we regret to 
say, confirms the fact of such an occur- 
rence; and we give it at length, as it con- 
tmns information which will be found 
aseful and interesting to tliose navigating 
In the Bay of Bengal, and who are in the 
iiabit of touching at the Nicobars for re- 
freshments : — 

“ I am son*y to say, tliat the report we 
had here some time ago of a vessel having 
been cut off at the Nicol)ars is confirmed 
beyond a doubt. Capt. De Souza, who 
came a passenger with me from Rangoon, 
has given me the following particulars, 
and wliich I send to you for publication. 

Capt. De Souza was at Borapoka, one 
of the Nicobar Islands, in December last, 
and learnt from an Englishman residing 
there, tliat a sliip from Bengal had been 
cut off, and all hands massacred by the 
natives of Noncowry, another of the Ni- 
cobar Islands. He is perfectly satisfied 
as to the truth of tliis report, as he had 
been an eye witness to the Noncowry boats 
coming to the Island he was at, with silk 
piece goods, dooriahs, rice, sugar, &c., 
bartering with the natives of Bompoka for 
tobacco and dollars, and at such a price 
which leaves no doubt as to their being the 
produce of rapine and plunder. 

TTie above is the subst.'ince of the ac- 
count I have obtained from Capt De 
Souza, on that subject ; but it has often 
been a matter of surprise and astonishment 
to me that the inhabitants of Noncowry 
should so much difter from the natives of 
the other Nicobar Islands, particularly 
those of the Car Nicobar, at which 
Island I have frequently touched, and 
liave hwl opportunities of observing and 
knowing them to be of a character most 
hospitable and inoffensive. It is however 
my opinion that the natives of Noncowry 
are not naturally bad, but are led and in- 


stigated to the commission of cr^V 
depredations by one or two Caflree^- 
liave been long residing at Noncowr^ 
were originally transported from 'iA 
quebar, when the Danes had a' settlemt 
on the Island. There appear to be strong 
grounds for this suspicion, and whilst they 
remain there, they will render the ap- 
proach of vessels to tlie Island for refresh- 
ments very unsafe. I am further confirm- 
ed in my suspicions against the CaflVees, 
by the circumstance of its not being the 
first instance of vessels liaving been cut oft 
at tliat place. About twelve years ago, a 
brig, whose name I do not recollect, but 
I believe belonging to Madras, was cut olf, 
and all hands, w illi the exception of one or 
two men, were killed. There was abo 
another brig belonging to Madras, with 
the commander of which, Capt. Price, 

I was acquainted, who, on his aiTival at 
Rangoon, informed me that he had very 
narrowly escaped losing his brig and all 
their lives through the beforementioned 
Caffrees, 

There appears, in my opinion, a great 
deal of suspicion attached to the English- 
man w ho resides at Bompoka. Tlie ac- 
count he gave of himself to Capt. De 
Souza, is as follows : That he had desert- 
ed from an English Sln’p which touched at 
Koncowry for water, and that the natives 
refused to let him leave the Island unless 
he gave them something by way of ransom. 
Capt. De Souza tlien remarked to him, 
tliat he was not now at Noncowry, but at 
Bompoka, and that the inhabitants of the 
latter Island would not prevent bis leaving 
it, and even if they did, it was not diffi- 
cult for him to go on board the brig, and 
that he (Capt. De Souza) would be very 
happy to lake him away. This man de- 
clined taking advantage of the ofter, but 
remained at Bompoka when Capt. De 
Sonza sailed. 

'I'hese circumstances lead me to suggest 
i that it would be very satisfactory to those 
concerned, if it could be ascertained what 
, ship it is which has tlius been cut oft', and 
: if possible, some measures taken to deter 
*. tlie Noncowrans from committing any fu- 
i ture depredations, and to secure the safety 
of vessels touching at tlieir Island in dis- 
tress or for refreshments. 

5 A ship which sailed from Bengal last 
1 year for the Persian Gulf is missing, and 
t no account whatever has yet been received 
jr of her ; it is therefore veiy probable that 
f the ship alluded to by Capt. De Souza 
y may be her ; and although it may be ob- 
hi served that a vessel bound to the Persian 
il Gulf can have no business at Noucowrj', 
A many instances have occurred of greater 
.t improbabilities happening to shipping. 

T 'Diis account I should think will be of 
y service to persons navigating in the Bay of 
i- Bengal, as it will be a caution to tliem 
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act, should they be obliged to At seven, the Indiana hlled and made 
of Noncowry.”— .Ca^ Pajier. all sail, leaving the natives to enjoy the 

cie^f. the Editor of the Bengal Hnrkaru. fruits of their labour for their pains, as we 
SS.R : I observed in your Paper of Sa- purchase nothiBg of them excepting 

iirday, that it was supposed a ship had “ ^ nests. While off the Island 

been cut otF at the Nicobar Islands : for "f Noncowry, several boats came otF con- 
furtlier and stronger proofs regarding the Gaining old sheet copper, bolts, and nails ; 
character of the Englishman that resides hut we could not learn from them whence 
there, I beg to state the following circnm- ‘hey procured them. In one of the boats 
btances, for the information of Com- t^*^**® ^ PortugneKJ looking man, de- 

manders who may be passing that way. In cently dreised in the European style, 
the month of December I’S'xO, the ship lam, Sir, 

Indiana, Capt. J. Pearl, passed the Nico- 

bars on her way from I^nang to this place. Late 1st Officer of the Indiana. 

When off the Island of Terressa. aliout ■ i p» ■ 


six P.M., they were suddenly surprised by 
the approach of a boat containing about 
fourteen men, who very dexterously rowed 
alongside, and came on board. One of 
them spoke a little English, and was the 
bearer of a letter from an Englishman, 
dated April 1820, stating that he was very 
poor and distressed. The letter was di- 
rected to any English ships that should 
happen to pass that way, begging them to 
take him aw’ay, and also reipicsting them 
to send him some old clothes, as he was 
destitute of almost all the necessaries of 
life. -His name is Wm, Worthington, but 
the natives call him John. This letter 
excited the attention of Capt, Peiul, tiie 
Hon. John Macallister, and several other 
gentlemen, passengers ; who immediately 
dispatched the boat with a large quantity 
of clothing and a note from Capt. Pearl, 
stating that he would wait for him off 
Bom|x>ka, or Pomboke, the island upon 
which he resided. 

The ship was accordingly hove to off the 
Island, and continued to bum Marooning 
lights every hour during the night ; and a 
gun was fired every four hours. At six 
A.M, several boats came along55i<le, among 
which was the one that had been dispatch- 
ed for the European. Tlie people stated 
tliathe could not come so far out, but re- 
quested that the ship would come into the 
harbour, and anchor • and he would sup- 
ply her with all the different productions 
of the Islands. Many of the boats con- 
tained old copper and nails, which they 
reported to have been taken from a ship 
that had been wrecked there. The prices 
they demanded for their articles were be- 
yond measure exorbitant; but tliey said 
that they dared not take less, as that w'as 
the price fixed by the European, unless 
the ship came to anchor. By one of the 
boats we learned, that he had been in the 
habit of sending this petition to every ship 
that passed, in order to profit by trading 
with them. The Island of Bompoka, or 
Pembokc, is a very delightful place ; the 
natives have something of tlie Malay coun- 
tenance, and are remarkably stout, and 
well made. They appear an open, hos- 
pitable, and inoffensive people. 


SINGAPORE. 

Private accounts from Singapore repre- 
sent that infant colony as in a very pro- 
mising state, and the writers are sanguine 
in their expectations with regard to its 
future prosperity. Its advantages are high- 
ly appreciated by those who visit it, and 
the idea of giving it up to the Dutch is 
deprecated generally. Humours, how- 
ever, prevailed there, at the date of these 
accounts, having an entirely opposite com- 
plexion. By their latest communications 
from Batavia, it was understood that the 
Dutch intended to withdraw their claim 
on Singapore, but this intelligence is 
weakened by the reports with which it is 
coupled, that they were also inclined to 
give up Rhio, and even to abandon Banca 
to the British. Such measures would be 
directly contrary to the system of policy 
on which they have acted since their return 
to India, and are unlikely to take place, 
even on the supposition that they have 
found these settlements to be uselessly 
burdensome and expensive. They may 
find it ruinous to persist in their extensive 
plans for preserving an absolute ascen- 
dancy in iJieir eastern seas, but their cha- 
racteristic jealousy would deter tliem from 
giving a jireponderance to British influence 
in that quarter by a transfer of possessions 
whicii would lead to that result.— Co/.Paper 
of July 23. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

"W e have received Sydney Gazettes to 
the 1 1 til Aug. , inclusive. Governor Mac- 
quarie had returned to Sydney about the 
middle of July, from a visit of inspection 
to Van Dieman’s Land, and an oflicial 
account of the present state of that colony 
was published in tlie Sydney Gazette soon 
after his arrival. We believe it has already 
been made public in this country, but a 
brief sketch of its contents may not be 
uninteresting. TTie Governor notices, in 
appropriate terms of commendation, the 
numerous most essential improvements 
which had taken place at Hobarl’sTownand 
other parts, since his previous visit in 1811. 
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Tbe number of well-built houses in Ho- 
bart^s Town are stated at 421, and the 
population at 2,700 souls. He particular- 
ly notices the erection of a government- 
house, handsome church, a commodious 
military barrack, a strong gaol, a well con- 
structed hospital, and roomy barrack for 
convicts. 'Ihere was also considerable 
progress made in the building of a sub- 
stantial pier at Sullivan’s Cove, which, com- 
bined with the natural facilities of the 
place, will it is alleged, render it one of 
the best and safest anchorages in the world. 
He passes an apparently well merited en- 
comium on tbe industry and spirit of en- 
terprize manifested by the inhabitants of 
Heart’s Town, and gives due share of 
pra^ to Lieut. Governor Schell, for his 
wise regulations and judicious arrange- 
ments, as having excited and fostered that 
disphsition, on the part of the inhabitants, 
from which all the improvements enu- 
m^^ed hare resulted. Tbe Governor 
makes, an equally favourable report with 
regard to the advancint; state of tlie settle- 
ments! At Fort Dalrymple, Launceston, 
Geoige Town, &c. &c. Three lines of 
roacb are im the course of formation from 
the capital to various parts of the island, 
one of them extending to the distance of 
120 Holes. Tbe general population of 
Van Dieman’s Land is stated at 6,372 
souk, exclusive of the civil end military 
officers; and it contains 28,838 head of 
homed cattle, 182,468 sheep, 421 horses, 
and 10,683 acres of land in cultivation. 
By the introduction of the ISIerino breed 
of sheep, the quality of wool grown in 
the colony was rapidly improving, and it 
was expected that it would soon obtain 
such a degree of perfection as to render 
it a most valuable export to the mother 
country. The detachments of tlie 1st 
Royal Scots, the 24th, 30th, 34th, 45th, 
53d, 82d, and 89th Regts., stationed for 
some time in New Sou^ Wales, had em- 
barked at Sydney, and were to sail on 
the 1 6th of August to join their respective 
regiments in India. It appears from these 
papers, that the crime of forging upon the 
New South Wales Bank had already made 
its appearance in this c<dony. On tbe 6th 
of August no less than six men had been 
tried before the Supreme Court for forging 
and uttering, knowing to be forged, £l0 
notes. Four of them were found guilty.— 
London 2)aper, 


CHINA. 

Extract of a letter received from China 
by the Maitland, dated the 5th April. 

“ I thank you for the information respect- 
ing cotton : had I been enabled to say any 
thing in its favour, I should have answered 
you long since ; but from the time you re- 
ceived our letter, it has gradually declined 
in price to this moment, and it is now so 


—China. — Siberia, 

desperately depressed as renders * 
pleasant subject. I have already 
much upon it to my friends most Sh 
to engage in it, as renders it an irkso 
task to give my real opinion : but wii. 
the hope that it may save you from any 
concern in it, I will briefly state, that we 
have 90 bales of Bombay and Bengal 
unsold to the proper people U'ho munitfac- 
ture it. The Lowjee’s cargo, lately ar- 
rived from Bombay (fine Europe market), 
has sold for about IS tales, payment in each 
508,00 drs. and the remainder in sugar. 
The Maitland (by which I now write) 
has been here four or five months, and 
her cargo is not yet sold ; 11-3 has been 
the highest offer, and I suppose 10-5 could 
not be obtained just now. 

The cultivation of Nankeen cotton has 
so much increased, as has enabled them 
to send it here in large quantities, and sell 
it at 14 tales; the fineness of its quality 
precludes the poasibility of that' of India 
competing witliit, till the latter is reduced 
to 8 or 10 tales ; any that may arrive from 
Bengal will not probably exceed these 
limits, it will therefore be a desperate at- 
tempt to send any till the prices in India 
are proportionally reduced ; though I sup- 
pose we may expect 152 m, bales! How 
it may be disposed of, tlie future must 
determine : I apprehend much miscliief. 

Opium has been as high as 2,500 for 
Company’s, and 1,800 for Malwa ; in con- 
sequence of so small an importation last 
year. It is, since the brig Culvo Trami- 
ly’s arrival, falling, and may now be 
quoted at 2,000 for Company’s, and 1,600 
for Malwa and Turkey ; but all will fall 
to the prices of last year, as soon as the 
expected importations appear; say to 13 
or 1400, and the speculators will probably 
re]^nt liaving bought so dear at the sales 
in Calcutta. — Hurk. 


SIBERIA. 

FORMATION OP BIBLE SOCIETIES. 

Extractb from Dr. Henderson’s Letters 
from St. Petersburgh to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society; 

May 5, 1 820. “ The representative of his 
Imperial Majesty in Asia, tlie Governor- 
General of Siberia, not only affords every 
necessary support to such as are carrying 
on the operations of the Bible Society in 
those vast and uncultivated regions, but is 
himself acting as a zealous and most suc- 
cessful agent of the Institution. Having 
lately undertaken a journey into the most 
distant parts of Asiatic Russia, he makes 
it a point, among otlier important mea- 
sures which he adopts, to establish Bible 
Societies at the different places which he 
visits in his progress ; I mentioned some 
time ago, that he had formed an important 
Auxiliary at Irkutsk. I have now the 
pleasure of adding, that, viaiting the mine* 
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1832^hinsk, near the frontier of Chin% 
ij^iumbers of poor criminals are con- 

•^d to wear out the dregs of a wretched 
j^nce, His Excellency had no sooner 
-mmed from their subterraneous regions, 
Jian he established a Bible Association, 
principally with a view to their benefit, and 
not less than 2,100 rubles were subscribed 
on tlie spot. Nor has his zeal in the good 
cause stopped here : from yesterday’s Ga- 
zette, I perceive, that, on the 17th of Fe- 
bruary, His Excellency formed a Bible 
Institution at Kiatcha, the frontier town 
between Russia and China, where the two 
nations meet for the purposes of trade. 
Almost all the public officers and mer- 
chants assisted at the solemnity, w’hich 
was opened by a speech delivered by the 
principal clergyman ; after w’hich, tlie Go- 
vernor-General himself expatiated on tlie 
object and utility of Bible Societies. The 
sum subscribed amounted to 4,020 rubles,” 

June 19, 1820. “ The Committee w^ere 
yesterday much gratified, by accounts 
transmitted by the Irkutsk Committee and 
the Governor- General of Siberia, respect- 
ing tlie rapid progress of the cause in those 
remote regions of the Eastern world. Tlie 
Bible Association at Kiatcha, on tlie Chi- 
nese frontier, has collected not less than 
5,463 rubles, in little more than one 
month ; of which sum, 700 rubles were 
subscribed by the invalids, cossacks, and 
other military persons. At Nertschinsk, 
famous for its mines, 2,434 rubles were col- 
lected in tlie course of three days. His Ex- 
cellency the Governor- General, by whom, 
as I informed you in a former letter, these 
Societies were formed, seems fully deter- 
mined that no inhabited part of his vast 
Government shall long remain destitute of 
the words of Eternal Life. It is now his 
intention to establish a Bible Society in 
tlie town of Yakutsk, on the river iJena, 
the operations of which wdll extend to the 
most distant shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
Ochotsk and Kamtschatka will follow 
next ; and I have no doubt that, in less 
than another year, we shall be delighted 
with accounts of the formation of a Bible 
Society for the Aleutian Islands ; and 
soon shall be fulfilled the words of the 
prophet ; From, the uttermost parts of the 
earth have we heard son^Sy e\QTi glory to the 
righteous." 

October 6, 1820. ‘‘ In a former com- 
munication, I mentioned that the Gover- 
nor-General of Siberia was taking mea- 
sures for effecting the formation of an 
Auxiliary in the town of Yakutsk. It is 
now in my power to inform you, tliat his 
exertions have been crowned with success, 
a Society having actually been established 
in that remote and chilly region, which w'e 
may consider as our most advanced post 
in Asiatic Russia.” 

Of this Society at Yakutsk, Dr. Pin- 
kerton writes : 
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“ A Bible Association, in connection 
with the Irkutsk Auxiliary, has been 
formed in Yakutsk, which is situated on 
the banks of the Lena, under the sixty- 
second degree of north latitude, with about 
3, (XX) inhabitants. No less than 649 ru- 
bles and 50 copecks w’ere subscribed at 
the establishment of this Society by the in- 
habitants of those northern regions.”— 
Mission. Reg. 


CENTRAL ASIA. 

We have been favoured with the fol- 
loiring news from the north-west. About 
a year ago, Shah Moorad, the son of the 
Ameer of Kundoos, a province lying be- 
tween Balkli and Budukshan, collected a 
large force, chiefly of TJsliek Tartars, and 
subdued the following countries in the 
space of eight months ; Budukshan, Balkhf 
Kertageen Koolab, the district of the Ha- 
zarehs, dependents on Khoolm ; Inderab 
and Khoos, dependencies on Cabul, and 
Chatteral, which is also known by the 
name of Little Kashkar. This extraor- 
dinary conqueror has adopted tlie policy of 
transplanting his new subjects from their 
native seats to other subjugated provinces, 
the inhabitants of which are in like man- 
ner transferred to tliose vacated by the re- 
moval. 

We understand that the brother of Shoo- 
ja, the ex-King of Cabul, has transferred 
the throne of Cabul to Ghizni. Shah Mah- 
mood and his son Kamran are at HerauU 
— Cal. Gov. Gaz.y May. 24. 


PERSIA. 

Letters from Persia mention the safe 
arrival of Colonel Doyle, and his* com- 
panion, Dr. Cragie, at Ispahan They 
had met with every attention from the Go- 
vernors and persons in authority on the 
way, and their journey had been on the 
whole agreeable, but less expeditious and 
more expensive than had been anticipated. 
A Persian Ambassador had arrived at 
Gombroon on bis way to Bombay. The 
heat had been as great in the Persian Gulf 
apparently as in India, and at Kishma, 
where the station of the Bombay troops 
was fixed, all the surgeons, and five of 
the officers of this small establishment 
were sick.— Ca/. Jour. Aug. 11. 


PERSIAN GULF. 

Muscat . — Letters from Muscat Cove, 
dated 9th July, mention tlie arrival there 
of the Francis Warden, after a long, te- 
dious, and boisterous passage of 53 days 
from this port. The H. C. cruizer Ternate 
arrived at the same time, having suffered 
some little damage in her masts and yards 
from the bad weather The H. C. cruizer 
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TSeignmfifefe’Vas to fee &Epatdhe^' ^th cers were sickJy, and the majority 
pae&ets, &C. to ' 

> 0vth<ii8th July$ a very «a^erb sword 
fiMMB ^N^^GoVemoroGeneral w^pi^ented 
^ the ’ Imaum of Muscat by Mr. Jukes, 
to the Persian Court. His 
eapre^ed bnnself much gratified 
sritli the pi'esent, and the manner of hs'pre- 
Paper, July 14. 

>'< ££tii^aia.-*-At Kishme ail was quiet ; but 
are Berry to learn that most of our ofit- 



at sea on board the H. C. crui^rs. 

July 21 

ARABIA GULF. 

From Mocha, we learn that the Dola 
insists that the clause in the Tnea^ re- 
specting British riiips does not extend to 
Native vessels wearing the Britirii flag.— 
Bom. Com.) June 30. 


african 3lntcliigence> 


MAURITIUS. 

PllOCLAMATtON. 

In the Name of His Majesty George IV., 
the ihited Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland 

Kikg, 

His Excellency Robert Townsend Far- 
QDHAR, Esq., Governor and Comraand- 
•'ei’-ln-ChSsf of the Island of Mauritius 
aSid Dependences, Capt.- General, Vice- 
"Admirm, Ac. &c. &c. 

Whereas by His Majesty’s Order in 
Council, under date the IStli of July 1820, 
the, Order in Council of the 28th of May 
1A|9) for. regulating the trade of the Island 
Mauritius with foreign States in amity 
with His Majesty, has been repealed. 

And whereas the regulations with re- 
spect to the trade of this island with States 
in amity with His Majesty must now be 
made conformable to the Order in Coun- 
cil of the I2th of July 1820. 

The Order in Council of the 28th of 
May 1819, and the Proclamation which 
was published in this Colony on the J 7th 
of July 1820, have consequently ceased to 
be in force. 

^ His Exc. the Governor having found 
Mmself under the necessity of referring to 
His Majesty's ministers the several doubts 
and difficulties that have arisen relative to 
the manner in virhich the Order in Council 
of the 12th of July 1820 should be made 
to apply to States, Settlements, and Coun- 
tries situated to the Eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and within the limiti, of 
Ae Charter of the East- India Company, 
it has become necessary to direct that, un- 
til the decision of the Government at home 
on. tliis subject shall be known, the pro- 
visions of the Proclamation of the 31st of 
October 1814, which has received the li- 
mited approbation of Government, in so 
far as it tends to regulate the inter-colonial 
trade between the Island of Mauritius and 
the ports, places, and countries situated 
within the limits of the Company's char- 
ter, shall emtinue in force and full effect, 
with the subsequent modifications and adl 


ditions wliich may have been made, par- 
ticularly to the I4th and l^h artkles of 
the said Prodamation. 

With a view of securing the due collec- 
tion of the additional duty establi^ied by 
the Order in Council of the 12th July 
1820, in every case in which it should be 
payable, in order to preserve that just re- 
ciprocity which is the basis and the essen- 
tial condition of the new commercial ar- 
rangements, authorized by the said Order 
in Council ; it is decreed and ordered that 
all articles, goods, and merchandize, being 
the growth, produce, and manufacture of 
tile Island of Mauritius and Dependencies, 
which may be exported on board vessels 
under foreign colours, bound to any ports, 
places, and countries to the eastward of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and within tlie 
limits of the Charter of the East-India 
Company, shall be subject to the payment 
of such additional duty as is established 
by the Order in Council of the 12th 
July 1820. 

The Island of Bourbon being situated 
to tlie eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and within the limits of the Charter 
of the East-India Company, the produce 
of the Island of Bourbon may be im- 
ported from the said Island into the Mau- 
ritius, according to the conditions contain- 
ed in the Proclamation of the 3 1 st October 
1814, as modified by the succeeding ar- 
ticle of the present Proclamation; but 
wine and brandy, the produce of France, 
which shall have been reshipped at Bour- 
bon, and from thence legally imported 
into tlie Island of Mauritius, ^all come 
within the privilege of the Entrepot pur- 
suant to the Proclamation of the 12th Sept, 
1820, in precisely the same manner as if 
tliese articles had been imported into the 
Island of Mauritius direct from the M’^est- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope, 

'Ihe French coasting vessels coming 
from and going to Bourbon shall pay the 
same duties at Mauritius as the English 
coasters of the latter Island are now, or 
may hereafter be subject to. 

All articles, goods and merchandize be- 
ing the growth, produce, and manufacture 
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of the Island of Mauritius and dependen- 
cies, when they shall be exported from this 
Island into that of Bourbon, of whatever 
nation may be the vessel on beard which 
they are sMpped, shall pay the same du- 
ties as are established by the Order in 
CoimcU of the 12th July 1820, on the 
produce of the Island of Mauritius and 
dep0idencies, when exported on board 
French vessels to the ports of France. 

With respect to private and local charges, 
distinguished under the head of port du- 
ties, anchorage, pilotage, and others of the 
same nature, the foreign vessels admitted 
into the ports of the island of Mauritius, 
conformably to tlie laws and regulations 
which regulate the commerce of this co- 
lony, shall not, in future, be made subject 
to any otiier, nor to any higher duties, Aan 
tiiose p«d by vessels under British colours ; 
derogating, in such particulars, from all 
jnevious regulations to the contrary, espe- 
cially from the 11th cliap. of the Decree 
of the 30th Fnictidor, 1 2th year, and from 
the provitions in this regard contained in 
the Frotdamation of the 29th of August 
1817. 

All the various dispositions of the Pro- 
clamatum of the 19th of Sept. 1820, which 
was publkbed in consequence of the Order 
in Council of tiie 28th May 1819, are 
maintained, and will continue in force ac- 
cordingly, in order to secure and extend 
the happy effects of the Order in Council 
of the 12th of July 1820, in favour of the 
eommerce of this colony. 

The import duty on all goods legally 
imported into the island of Mauritius, on 
British vessels, remmns generally 
hxed at 6 per cent, on their value, accord- 
ing to tile valuation which may be made ; 
in consequence, the provisions contained 
in the 1st, Sd, 3d, and 4ti) articles of the 
1st chap, of Decree of the 30th Fruc- 
tidor, 12th y^LT, as also the Tarif of im- 
port duties annexed to the said Decree, 
remain annulled, and are of no further 
effect. 

The present Proclamation shall be read, 
published, and entered on the Records of 
the Courts and Tribunals of this Colony, 
and a copy thereof transmitted to bis Honor 
tile Chief Judge and Commissary of Jus- 
tice. 

R. T. Farquhar. 

Tort^Louis, \9th May 1821- 


ISLE OF BOURBON. 

VOLCANO. 

Extract of a letter, dated Isle of Bour- 
bon, March 31, 1821 “ About the be- 

ginning of this month the volcano on 
island, after having displayed above the 
crater all the magnificent horrors of iis 
fires, terminated it by an abundant erup- 
tion, wliicli w’as so rapid, that the lava vas 
Asiatic Jonrn, — No. 74. 


not more, on the 9tli, than 50 or 60 poles 
from the highway, wdiieh it could not fail 
to reach in a short time. A severe shock 
of an eartliquake was experienced on the 
14th, at St. Rosa, but so sudden, that they 
could not discover its direction. We have 
not heard what has been felt in other 
quarters. A letter from St. Rosa, of tiie 
26th March, announces, that fbr several 
days the communication between that 
place and St. Joseph has been interrupted, 
and that the lava rushes into the sea with a 
dreadful noise. The heavy rains for some 
days past have hindered the couriers from 
passing, and prevented us from giving a 
more detailed account of that event ; but 
we hope soon to be able to give a complete 
account of this eruption.” 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

NEW SETTLEMENT ESTABLISHED BY THE 

OrnCERS OE the late royal AFRICAN 

CORPS. 

Extract of a letter, dated Albany, Cape 
of Good Hope, Sept. 15, 1821 “ I 

think my last informed you of the cstar 
blishment of a new' settlement, in advance, 
by the Officers of the late Royal Africans, 
recently disbanded. Its site is between 
the Great Fish and Beka rivers *. a country 
Wtherto considered as neutral, but which 
term is now restricted to the territcay be- 
tween the latter and Keiskamma rivers. 
The conditions on whicli the new Colonists 
have located are verj' advantageous ; they 
have each a grant of 4,CXX) acres; two 
town lots, in a beautiful village which 
they have establislied ; 40 acres in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood ; with the privi- 
lege of selecting from thrir late regiment 
several men as servants, at r low rate of 
wages, whom Government agree to ration 
for the first year. A few other individuals 
have been admitted to the same advan- 
tages, as well as several of the non-com- 
missioned officers of the above corps. The 
result of these terms has been an amazingly 
rapid progress in the erection of tiieir new 
town, to which the name of Frederick- 
burgh has been given, in honour of the 
Commander-ia-Cliief. I rode over last 
week to seethe country, and was surprised 
to find, in the space of about six weeks, 
full 40 houses completed, or in progress. 
The buildings ai*e mostly constructed of 
turf, and plastered ; many gardens are 
made, and several acres of wheat and po- 
tatoes in cultivation. Tlie situation of the 
town is most beautiful and romantic : it i> 
placed in a valley of easy access, and wa- 
tered by the river Gualana, which there 
runs over a bed of rocks, and empties 
itself into the sea, about seven miles dis- 
tant. llie population is, at present, about 
200, of which there is a military guard 
(occupying a barrack) of 30 Hottentots and 

VoL. XIII. 2 D 
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an, Jf .lisAlWn gweMlly Reported 

tftdie;e^»vvaRdii«fs.tbe,(J(ieat 
fl»OW iertifcj^addLiniOYCry 
rssi^igpiwjw, ^od, , ^ . appearance - Cet- 
the abortion ;. yon scarcely 
paBS^jOTfJi.jv iWle on. the opposite, iside a£ 
ypu dibc<>s«»* tbe JiiObt ae- 
t^i^pgij^tSarepce : the eyef.is no longer 
frequent masses of stone 
w.h!ui riiM-l-hiiUviv o’it to the sur- 

f.u «• al' ihi. ! 'liar 'Mi: iii-ii't , ravines more 
seldom occur ; the declivities of those met 
with are less abrupt, and tbe hills on eitlier 
side of them, instead of meeting at an 
acute af^fgVe, have generally broad and well 
wata«d*.TaiBte intervening: the soil is 
less^tM^ > it appears to consist chiefly of 
a red clay, with much black mould, said 
to be very ricii ; the grass is reported to 
be sweet, and consequently good for sheep, 
which do not answer with us, at least at 
the ^rae distance from the sea ; our grass 
is 'sour. Several Dutdi farmers have vi- 
sited die ne\y settlement, and pronoancetl 
it to be a good grazing and corn country ; 
twq advantages seldom united here ; they 
have expressed a great desire to ho allowed 
to settle in it. The greatest part of the 
country consists of extensive flats ; tlie 
water, however, is found in the hollows, 
which I have before said are not deep ; 
there are mtmy ponds (or flags, as they 
are called) on the levels, but whether 
continually full or not is yet unknown ; 
the majority of those \^ith us are not per- 
manent. Timber is scarce ; a distance of 
seven or ten miles arc the nearest points 
to the town where it is procurable ; this is 
an advantage we possess, as witli us it is 
plentiful and various. Tlie beauty of the 
scenery in the new settlement is not, how- 
ever, impaired by this want, as it is fully 
supplied b^ badi, boasting some of the 
most beautiful dirubs. llie roads at pre- 
sent are by Trumiieters’ drift, for waggons, 
andt^ the ford under the military post of 
CafiVees* drift, as yet only for foot or 
hozise passengers; both of these are bad 
until toe height of the opposite side is 


attained : the latter iscQt thiou^ a thick 
wood, below wbieliy at the distance bf full 
300.^^t; ithe uiver.runsj in jotiany places, 
on bt^ sides^ :it is nearly > precipitous. 
The ford is wide, and mfl^'dleep. A 
waggon road is ordeiied to be cut by this 
pass immediately, l^ut; to suec^qt^it m.ust 
be very circiiitous. A third road is pi o- 
jeeted at the mouth <k the a 

ferry';’ a s^all boat fot foot passengets 
and goods o'nijr, is already there"; li' larger 
one tbr waggoris and oxetl Is shortly ex- 
pected. This ^'ill be ’the b^t Coftomuni- 
cafion, as (he banks oh eitbbr 'side, 'at this 
point, slcqie very gradually. Tlie heigh- 
boiirhood of the Cafl’rees has been objected 
against the settlement, but little fear sceihs 
to lie entertained by the adventurers. The 
Keiskamma, which is the boundary river, 
between them, is forty miles tlistant, on 
which is a strong fort, wdto a considerable 
garrison. A new post is to be immediately 
established witliin five miles of tlie town, 
for about 160 men, and the Hottentot de- 
tachment, with their own servants (dis- 
ciplined men), render alarm unnecessary. 
Should any attempt, however, be made 
by these barbarians, it will be visited on 
the part of the Colonial Government witli 
the greatest severity, of which tlic Chief 
(Gaika) has been apprized by an embassy 
(if communication with such a people piay 
be thus dignihod), expressing, at die 
time, a sincere inclination to continue on 
friendly terms. All intercoursjci between 
them and tlie settlers has lieen hitlicrto 
strictly prohibited, hut a poji^y is 

to be now followed, by permitting a 
communication for barter at stated peiriods- 
The experiment of a fair Ls to be shortly 
made, and I should think it is likely to be 
followed by very beneficial YesuUs j it is 
the best and only means of introducing 
a desire of possessing the real enjoyments 
of life, and of civilizing a x)eopTe of ^eat 
natural talent, but wanting prdpe^ c-xcifa- 
tlon to draw them from barl)a^shi ^d 
gross superstition.’*-— ienf/bn Piqjt’r.; 


§ome Sjntellijcnce. 


EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

GBAItX XO atB. J. H. PiLLX', OF THE BOMBAY 
, , , . CIVIL £SIAlLlSHa5E>T, 

Jani <9. A ballot was taken for (ho pur- 
pose of detorminiiig the following ques- 
tion, ' ' ' ' 

Th^ this Court' confirm thefr Reso- 
lution 'df the ’26(h September' last, ap- 
proving to^ lie^lUtion of the C6Urt 'of 
of toe of that month, grarit- 
ing to Mr. John Hinde telly, of the ikim- 


bay Civil Establishment, the sum of £2,000 
upon the grounds therein statwl,’’ 

At .six o’clock the glasjjbs^' wdre closed 
and delivered to the scrutineers, who re- 
ported the question to be carried in tlie 
affirmative- ' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 

The latest advices from Bengal state that 
the new 6 per cent, loan was at 5 per cent. 


im.] 
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premium, and the remittable loans at from 
11 to 12 per cent, premium. 

The Exchange on London remairted at 
25. Irf; and the rate obtainable in London 
for Bills on Calcutta is about Is. 9d, to 
It. lOd, per sicca rupee. 

EMBAUKAtlON OF TROOPS FOR INDIA. 

Monday {Dec. 31) nearly 3CX) men, en- 
listed into the service of the East-India 
Company, embarked on board the Ber- 
wickshire East-Indiaraen, at Gravesend, for 
the East-Indies : the whole of Uiem. 
marched from Chatham to Gravesend to 
go on board. They appeared to be all fine 
young men, and were in good health and 
spirits. Nearly 200 of them enlisted in 
London, and the remainder came from Ire- 
land Scotland . — London Paper. 


your sliip, to return you our cordial thanks 
for your unvaried attention to us during fire 
Visage, the interest you have taken in hll 
things regarding our comfort and accom- 
mo^tion, and to assure you of the t?on- 
fidciree we have i n your professional abilities. 
We beg to present you with a Silver Cap, in 
token of our regard, and unite hi wishing 
you every happiness. I take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my apprc^i^on of 
your conduct with regard to the ' troops on 
board, and the exertions you hiTve made 
to ensure their health. ‘ * ■ 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient Servant, 

Andriw Hamii/tonv 
Lieut. Col., and A.D.G. to Maj.Gen. 

Sir Edw. Bam'es. 

To Capt. Owen, &c. &;c. &c* 


COXONIAL EMIGRATION. 

Memorandum. 

In(iiunes and application having been 
addressed to the Colonial Department re- 
specting emigration to his i\lajcsty’s Fo- 
reign Possessions, it has liecn deemed con- 
venient, with a view to the uiformation and 
guidance of individuals interested in tlus 
subject, to state that : 

istly. Persons are not provided witli 
passages, at the public expense, to any of 
His Majesty’s Settlements. 

2dly. Persons proceeding at tlieir own 
expense to North America and to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and desirous of settling 
there, require no previoiis authority from 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State to er.able 
them to obtain grants of Land, the Gover- 
nors of those Settlements being fully em- 
powered to assign Lands to Applicants, 
proportioned to die means whicli they ac- 
tually possess for bringing them into a 
state of cultivation. The extent of those 
grants must depend upon their quality, 
position, and other circumstances which 
can only be ascertained in the Coioriy. 

3dly. Persons desirous of settling in 
New South Wales or Van Dieman’s Land, 
must be provided witli the sanction of His 
Majesty’s Secrctaiy of State ; and this ean 
only be obtained upon written application, 
accompanied by references to two or more 
respectable persons, as to the character of 
the Applicant, and the extent of his capital, 
which must amount to Five Hundred 
Pounds at die least. 

Colonial Department, Xiondon, 

J^uary, 1822. 

TESTIMONIAL OF RESPECT TO CAPT. OW’EN, 
OP THE SHIP PILOT. 

Ship PUoti Cape of Gooit Hope-, 
2St/i Jvlij iSia 

Dear Sir : I am desired by my broilier 
officers, and the other passengers on boaid 


Agreed, that the following inscri^pn ^ 
on the Cup, ih. “ Presented tp Captain 
Samuel Owen, of the ship Pilot, by^ liis 
passengers from London to die Cape of 
Good Hope, Ceylon, and Madras, in 181p, 
as a testimony of their gratitiide for his 
unrcmilted atlontlon to their comfort and 
Iiappiness.” On the reverse the nanips of 
the subscribers, vh. 

Lieut. Col. Hamilton, * 

Capt. Campbol], ILM, SSd regt, 

Lieut. Rutherford, 11. E. 

Lieut. Hunt, R.E. 

Lieut. Pettingale, R.E. 

Lieut. Hope, R.E. 

Lieut. Yale, R.E. 

Lieut. Sriionfeldt, H.IVF. ‘l'>thregt. 
Ensign Smith, H.M. Tiki regt» ' 
Mr, H. Killeit, cadet. 


INDIA SHIPPING IKTELLIUENCE. 

Arrivals. 

Dec. 28. Gravesend, ship Fort WiBiain, 
Glass from Batavia. 

Jan. 4. Ditto, ship Caledonia, Gillies, 
from Bengal. 

18. Ditto, ship England, Rcay, from 
Bombay and Lh(.r])ooi, 

19. Ditto, ship Regalia, Dixon, from 
New South Wales. 

23. Ditto, ship Ilebc, jMaithuid (late 
Wetherall), fiom Bengal 2.jth Aug., and 
Cape of Good Hope 15th Nov. 

24. Ditto, ship Bombay Merchant, 
Clarkson, from BomI>ay 28th Aug. — 
Passengers : Major General Huskisson, 
Capt. Hoare, 67di regt.^ Miss Hoare; 
Capt. Maughan, Bombay marine ; Capt. 
and Mrs. Deschainp, and three cliildren ; 
Lieuts. l-*in]ey and JMigpoAv, Nat. Inf. ; 
Ensign Wo{xV bvhh regt. ; liev. Mr. 
Idetchcr ; Surg. Gibson and child ; Surg. 
Gall; ^lossrs. Rilcliie, Mayo, and Bell, 
flue meichaiits; Master Hall. 

2 D 2 
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Bqyartures* 

Dec. 29. Gravesend, ship Berwicksliire, 
Shepherd, for Bombay and China. 

30. Deal, ship Nestor, Theaker, for 
Mauritius and Bombay. 

«— Deal, ship Mary Ann, Wairingtcn, 
jfor Neir Wales. 

^ — peal, ship Sir David Scott, Hunter, 
fpr Beng^^d China. 

ship William Fairlie, Smith, 
fbr Madr% and China. 

De^j'ship Globe, Cuzens, for Mau- 
ri6us ^d'Cey Ion. 

GKivesend, ship Duke of York, 
Campbell, fpr Bombay and China. 

2. Ditto, ship Braiisford, Spring, (or 

. Btesd, ^p Dunira, Hamilton, for 
Bdn^iay and China. 

— Portsmoiitb, ship Phcenix, Weather- 
head, &r New South Wales. 

•*-’ Ditto, ship Denmark Hill, Fore- 
man>for Dieman^s Land. 

-7 fclftOj H.M. silip Tees, for Ceylon 
and B^gat. 

.1^ Gravesend, ship Nancy, Thompson, 
for Madras, and Bengal. 

.16. Deal, ship Swallow, Ross, for 
Bombay, 

-19. Gravesend, ship Duchess of Athol, 
Daniell^ for Bengal and China. 

20. Gravesend, ship Orwell, Sanders, 
for St. Helena, Bombay, and China. 

. 2k Deol^ «Jiip Golconda, Edwards, for 
Ma<fras and' Ben^aT. ' 

— Deal, ship Macqueen, for Sti Helena 
and Bombay. 

24. Gravesend, ship Northumbrian, 
Lawson, for Batavia. 

BIKTU. 

Jan- 4; ^AtTisbon, the lady of Colonel 
Geo. WJjit4v of a son. 

?r-ARKIAGCS. 

Jan. 1. At ^Iarj'-le-l!one Ciuircli, St. 
John Boyle French, Esq., of thcHon. India 


Company’s Madras Military Establish- 
ment, to Louisa Jane, youngest daughter 
of the late Geo. Rose, Esq., of Crookham, 
near Newbury. 

,3. At Aha, Ireland, Hairietta, datlghter 
of *110 late Mich. Carter, £^., of Carter 
Flill, and widow of Philip Monkton,- Esq., 
late Judge and IMagistrate of Goruckpore, 
East- Indies. 

10. At St, George's Church, by the 
very Rev. the Dean of CarlisIe,'-“Feter 
Hunter, Esq., to Henrietta Annej^nly 
child of the late 'l*hos. Fred. Bevan,^lsq., 
of the Bengal Civil Establi^ment. 

22, At St. Mai'tiii’s, BirrainghanTi Wm, 
Johns, M. D., Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, London, and late Sur- 
geon at Calcutta, to IVIary, daughter .of the 
late E. Blakemore, Esq., of Belmont-row, 
Birmingham. 

DEATHS. 

iVoi). 10, 1821. At Malta, Ensign Hesse 
Maxitell Gordon, of the S5th regt., 
youngest son of Wm. Flesse Gordon, Esq., 
late of the Civil Service, Madias. 

l):c. 1 . On board the La Belle AJKance, 
in the Downs, MatiMa Frances Susan, 
eldest daughter of Capt. H. Dowden, 19th 
regt. N. I., aged two years and five months. 

3. At liarbadoes, after an illness of 
only a few days, Assist, Com. General 
Basnett, tliird son of the late Mr. Nathan* 
Basuett, of the East-Indla House, and of 
Camberwell, 

Jatu4j 1822. At Hayes, MiddJe^x^after 
a long and painfuj illness, Henryk eldest 
son of H, Hedges, Esq., late of tire East- 
India- House. 

16. At his lodgings in Vere-street, Ca- 
vendish-square, Thos. Robertson, Esq. of 
George-street, Edinburgh, and late Cap- 
tain in tire Naval Service of the Hon. 
East-India, Company. 

20. Aged 25, Isabella, wife of Mr. 
Henry Garliiig, of laufe James-street^ 
Bedford-row. 


SHIPS LOADING FOU INDIA. 


Skijth,'* ilVaAes. 
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THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN ARE OUT BT ROTATION: 


William Astell, Esq. ftl.F. 4, Portland 
Place. 

Chas. Grant, Esq. 40, Rasseil Square. 
Carapbell Mai ji ribanks. Esq. 3, Upper 
IPimpole Street. 


Chas. Elton Prescott, Esq. Culney Hatch, 
Pmckley, Middletex, 

Geo. Smith, Esq. M. P. 1, Upper Harley 
Street. 

Sweny Toone, Esq. 44, MorVmer Street. 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EASr-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale b Febrnary-^Prompt ‘26 April. 
Private 7>3J<.-.— -BanUajinoes— Muhnuls— BJue 
Cioih— 'Nankeens— Blue Nankeens— Dandanno 
Handkerchiefs— Madras Handkerchiefs— Twilled 
Silk — Black Silk Handkercnicfa— Crapes— LTai»e 
Shawls— Ciape Scarfs— Surat Piece Good?. 

For Sate 8 February-— Prompt W May. 
Company*s and Licensed,— Cotton Wool. 

for Sale 1 1 Febmary— Prompt lo May. 
rojn;(.iny*s.— Cinnamon — Mace — Nutmegs— 
Blark I’eppoT— Oil of Mat'o. 

Licensed,— Ginger— Cloves Pepper— SaltpctK. 


For Sate 15 Pehrrtary— Prompt 10 May, 
Licensed. — Camphor— Musk — Mvrrh— Ntix 
Vomica— Assdfcetida — Gum Arabic— benjamin— 
Cardemnms— .Senna— Safflower — Munjtet — l^c 
Dj'e— Castor Oil. 

For Sate f5 F^hritary— Prompt 10 May,' 
Licensed , — ^Cornelian Stonw-wi^r^obetheU— 
Buffalo Honls-^Rattans. ‘ ' * 

For Sale 6 ilfart^— Prompt jl'Afejr. 

Tea.— Bohea, !,(k>0,000 Iba,; Congou’, •♦.7«8>WO 
lbs.; Campoi, 40,000 lbs.} Souchong, 45, ooo lbs.; 
Twanka>, i,125.noolbs.} Hyson Skin. 75,000 Ibs.j 
Hyson, 250,000 lbs.— Total, including Priralt 
Tiade, 7.300,000 lbs. 

Fui Sale 12 Marrh—Piompi 7 June. 
0)D</ju)jy’s.— Bengal andCoa.-t Piece Guoda. 
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LONDON MARKETS. 

Frida^jt Jan. 25, IP2'2. 

Co»on. — The market has been very heavy, 
chiefly on account of the sale declared by the 
East-India Company Sth proximo, which is ex- 
pected to be increised to I5,ooo bags. Several 
considerable holders have evinced a great dispo- 
sition to sell Bengal and Surat Cottons, and in 
consequence extensive parcels arc reported to be 
sold privately at a small reduction in the prices. 
Letters from Liverpool this morning state tbe 
Cotton market exceedingly heavy on account of 
tbe extensive public sales advertised for this day. 

5ttgar.— The demand for Mnscovades has been 
steady throughout the week, the purchases are 
not however extensive j full prices have been 
realized for good Sugars, which continue scarce. 
In foreign Sugars no sales are reported. 

Co^ee.— There continues to be a general de- 
mand for Coffee, but very few parcels offer either 
by public sale or private contract ■, Jamaica, De- 
marara, or other sorts suitable for home con- 
sumption, sell readily at very high prices. 

East-India Sale 23d inst.— -Sugar, 7,500 bhgs; 
Bourbon, brown, I6s. a 20$.; yellow, 21$. a 25$.; 
Siam, fine white, 40$. a 4is. 6d. Coffee, ^90 
bags ; Samarang, 103$. a 105$ ; Bourbon, res^- 
bling Moctu, 135$. a 140$.; pale, l6l$, 

/ndjgo.-~The sale at the India House finished 
on Friday last; it consisted of 3,096 chests, of 
which only about 400 were taken in for the pro- 
prietors. Fine Indigo sold 2$., good, good mid- 


dling, and consuming, 1$, Sd, a 2$- Bighcr^harc;' 
last sale ; tbe low squares only realUdd ihe^pre-^^. 
vious India sale prices — Good blue and violet. 

Its, o lls. 4d.; ' -•••' • — -ir’*-. 

J0$. GcL o iJs.; ■ • .1 , 

6d ; Middling d • ; ■ 

violet and copp ■ 

copper, oj. 61 /. ■ ^ i . 

p er (good M and SRS) 8$. a Ss. 8d,; ordinary and' 
low, 5$. 6d. a 7s i veri'bad, 3s. « 5 $.; ^on-‘ 

sumtng qualities, gs. a U)s.; Madras^ few lots, „ 
extra hne, gs. 6 d. 0 gs. Hd.j fine, 8 s. 6d. a gs.j 
ood middling and middling, 7 $, a 10 d.> or- 
inary, Gs. a 6s. 6 d, 

Spices . — ^There is little alteration fp notfee in 
East India Spices, and it is probably that- the 
market will remain without mterest-untit the fe- 
uiU of the sale lUh proximo. , 

Cmnamon,i$t quality, 500 bates, faxed at7$.perib, 

2d .. 450 .. .. 6$. 

3d .. 550 .. •. 5$, 

Nutmegs > ., 500 casks ... • 3s. 6d. 

MaCc^iSd qtulity 200 .. , 5$. 

There i# irfore demand for Pepper,.. Hmento 
rotten 'ri 

.-Tl \ re b<'?-i txlepsivc pur- 
;a-.r V i :'.8 pi vi'S si3 . - 
&Ifc. — llte^ Hale bas £ni$bed- at -the India- 
House ; the fine sold lOper cent, lower 4nan la.t 
sale, the coarser kinds 5 per cent, higher: the 
general average is very near!.} tbie same as the 
pmceding sale* 
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Section IV. 

China, concluded. 

The Tartar Viceroy of Canton, 
having invited the English to settle a 
fectory there, tlie Presidency of Ban- 
tam, adverting to the example of the 
Hutch, who had been allured in the 
same vray to Hockchew, and treache- 
rously treated, manifested an unwil- 
lingness to accept it. The Court 
(l&l) commend their circumspection, 
and ^ve liiem a discretionaty power 
of sewBi^ otm of the Company’s ships 
to Canton, provided a sufficient chop 
can be <*tained from the Vice. oy to 
protect fee Company’s servants and 
«Bjd diat it do not displease 
the Chinese at Amoy. 

■fte fidtowiag year, the obstructions 
to trade Canton are represented as 
eoHtiBimg. The Portuguese agreed 
to pay the Govmnor 24,000 tael 
(fdieet Mnaally. 

die amonnt of custom the merchants 
imed to p*I» on comfitum that the 
CaBtonncmcfciints be excta*sl from 
todic "wMi sttangers. fasteuctions 
were this year given to the Snpra- 
ewgoea of the China Merchant to ne- 
Asiatic Jottrn . — No. 75. 


gociate with the Mandarins at Canton 
for the settlement of a factory theto; 
and the Supracargoes of that ship and 
the Tywan afterwards aj^rize the 
Court, that unless this point be car- 
ried, their expectations from tiboChina 
trade will be disappointed. 

On the arrival of these two vessels 
at Bfacao (Aug. 1 , 1682) beisg knoftn 
at Canton, they were beset by Thrtgf 
war-boats, which not only impiettal 
commerce, but cut off the supjdy of 
provisions. The China Merchant was 
therefore despatched for Madras wWi 
such articles as they could proctfl^, 
counting only of small quantities «ff 
raw siik and gold, with 468 peeuSs..of 
tutenague. Woollens properly tosort- 
ed were in no demand; ffie marfcct 
being already so glutted, tlmt the ^- 
pracargoes of a former trader were in- 
debted to the influence of a “ coB- 
siderffide pann on board,” for the flil- 
filment cf the contracts which the 
Ciimtoe^aerdumts imd eoaffiuded adflt 
them. The Tartar AMnmid scat s 
me sa a gt. to the Supmeargoes ed tim 
Ty waB» m^iocting tte the Portuguese 
had petMened had to exchidB all 

Vot.XIII. 2E 




ii fq ..:W‘ ;u 


str^nem fram. tl^i hsAour }_iiad de*. ^i^vf^^eo7a$t49«;^a4J>mMS large 
■' l»oJHi* 

^<Jb tjmsntjfJSis 
ra^rii %Pfl J«®ng)|}gr4^ftt9(9b4)l«sevi 

tll^ >. Wjt^nl-^fbeJKJHie y;I|(l^t 
^feJWoCaetaBfiij^ha »!> 

tfce Bh**! 

p!¥r(Ot.fe%4/*tef«i4<it}ie(U^ iitad^ th'* ' 
•SWagWl§a)i j^, f«(^s , 4 ^^r 4 e»f pfnMiW . 
jn eij^bgr^,©tyj oPr purpuseico' 
ja^i Btfangersj' Bnii diUkt-'^no' 


<»( ■i);.J|<-:.'.«.r .-'■iisiiv^yii.uUtP I'c^.ru- 
.;iV<kI.S<> I'V'-'V ■ ■'»■: ■' i‘.i’vr.i» 

th’,'./",''. '■• ■’■•■‘- ■“ ■ •■“■■' *■' 

^a'i“ .■ i:., '.t! .. ,T .r:' -u i 

^'/k!lj•M!J, ,• g a I, I J, '„ ,n ,;'t, .1 

■j:.V .; V . ■ , , I , . I. . ..■.■«■■■ :»!II...^, 


« 9 ' 80 o 4 v 

year 
in;i 


falfeciWRilwp^s Jitade,-! fled foitoin^* 

. Vfi^ 4 /rW.l 4 int^jtt} i'l^wiiolCb* 1 
h?ri<fjaaw^ 4»®ifi«wii8eii 
A 74 lp i li«to+i - 

PfiC^wITt^erii^be fsjftaioed itjllitfcelsb' 
Def«}nt?prf'i,5f^,}8#prftcwgQes5j totted' 
toiibe ftiSovtoag>iifiet«^ < 
“ Wp(tiaye;iebijleaviaui^- tie t^eeuv/^' 
littlc'^ti^, Qt%er«Ub6tog 'foiice4>t6'^tito'- 
eoUW get^awAlaiqaiial 
to.ptolf ^n^^baasegopds^tostf leehad;' 
a arttl9nfeotjar.i«| fitdeL6tade^ib’^ie*ei^ 
pi>v#t9Gi4neHPMec<lhaaatB(caiBiDt9tU[e 
gf^^xdl^auefil it.isrie^ daiidaaibeB 

-._ , tr^,)gfid 4 t(g>oii(ipt^ii€ipeDbeia{IatB 

lft^e*fefii! 3 WSFfti<;S 5 glslin£^to CgptiWti madegreap.totiit!'] 

‘|SJlW«fcJffli^!H§Brqsgpte 4 )t«;t'^ toip*|t,^jtbffty)|)to«toto&feieM 6 l^ttiigB 

with,s(«ie.otb^-fwaOniettarpiwaftod'L 
Ww/- djUb j aian 


■e ty land 
^routithe, 

i,, . . - ,-■■ ■’■ ' ■>' ■ 

'.',«■ i « T"'- * Ii ' ■■■ 1 

1 ;;! ui.,.! .'. .! \.y. *..:a ..itgprmt 

P®Pr tp iV"y a tenth pjft of' their 
,. Al/<‘C tUc Carnliun.Iwul.iiMii 'M 
Ww<>t'UV(!«<lnj,'i fun 


Portuguese General at Macao: 

“ BW) 

W ' ,^?hKG|Sr 

tre^ Wji“, lilt; liia|ii.Tor,, I'oi: eliicli 
5{^1 W . 9 ^^«r 


The fttUavHog} yBK>|hdBCoinpBo)^a^ 
ship'.XtoUgbtiiaActoMiedtnaaK) &iMae{li 
wbpf the S^radargctouintte jnfoqtidd a 
by the 8reatiiMitndbsK|io£iiMaeab ^tii 
. tbejjPottiigMeseti&^e^ UBdtdwiri^i 
hiinj ,? tQ ^tiithimtiidlitdflt Upaaiiiaeaii 
teipptit^K^ddi^eEuffii^rdactdstdBtUKil 
Gepferaj^lh^iwatt to'-atooibariiMrep*,''! 
tion, and shortly aftecbhiiBttaeAaiiajai'J 
V|tpa,,^tlirj,laiiRrilval:i'thdt i^cb 
( 2 dt^Xaj<i|^ 4 ^the Sufiraca^oasibtw ' 


m i"»puww««pd befowbtke tftfalidhansa^ 

***leS®^ril%rif#';^(J 90 !hS 3 %'W^j<iof/£:llwATi«taf,oVi^ray,o'tTkiol 4 to,aSin 
of,pae& ,w«:4ioats, Jiiith an^rder-of • riHinkupft* A4»p=fan«|u^aItno|^i^c 
i.ie l■.!:■illT^lH■. V>r_ i:injr. r!a;.ijhiti: iK^ .ii pn itjntit'jtftefiapra^argaMdt 

pariiin*. ^"lii ui|! jliii J.r:^ , il:o (lit. mitr ii>.-ii!iL.i.> thMuter didigTyittrf pqpmt oi 

<f 
!» 



\m^y ishii, • ^^^ 

W 8 *ei git«nj*Pi-fib«rty*' ko '‘ibt<fte'''Ht tiak “fffoi ''.'!, ‘iftlfi'.* '■ ^■•.‘.‘PP ■ ''}W‘i$i- 

Amcgsl afldoPwda^^teiCMiWtuftgieaAy % liic. Ki-:;,. r.>- . 'I iif . MVi 

atiSFjwaBi.'afrifee ‘ciiried" 4 :heiP><;oa(Wc^'' tfife 8 fia 
tjBdJsitwijii'- Ae-'ldtfe' thttti' thfe 


Sbc^it^jafeBF, were^ sftftfei! ^ 

ottal^yiihwCoaipany*^ oWfedsorytiili- 
d« an||uarti*’ctf Soldiers ‘ arid' on ^ay-"' 
mend e<i]!^'00'taeI> 'U}K>ri the irriviil 
offla Dsteh Trissel, theSr fJroB{ieets, in- 
diffitfenh Bi jdi^iweFO, chAeged for the 
vtarseFffheSupradaa-goeswere ordered 

tAore-^Up th^ goods arid re^mbark j New London and WorcS^fer) imwd 
hat' the ’English ‘ at' Amoy’from' Madras, arid tWs (tfee 


<iri -thtSbld' and da!n.'ij;('d golld- : t'u'id 
large brfbes'acre evlortcid iri ih»' lW 
nerai arid'Mnndiiriii^^ on iiccoiiiituf' a 
n»n being shot by’ tH^' AtSfeiimre^ 
people, between whom' 
nese several iqnarrel^ tbbk plice: ^ * 
In the year 1687^ tw’o''‘fes®1r^t 


OTWd 


andtthey ondeVstood that' 
faotoiydtouse wris to be given to the 
Qutdiv) After fresh presents being de- 
numtledj'aDd being forced to violate 
tbew owatraets with-several raerehants, 
aod^l their pepper to a Mandarin at 
hisi own uprice, ; they wem informed 


St. George and Moulsfor^ 
bayj Custom on goods’ htftdld *|^a^ 
no longer insisted upon ; but'^lri^'nert^ 
a charge was to be | a; I at'cordiiig t^ 
rneasurage of eacb ship. TtiC talr! 
was tkA specified, arid ItnroyfeiS io rro^ 


thatiit waa not tlieifisnperor’s 'pleasure' entirely arbitrary; PresitoVWfep 


tbty'jhhqwid 'Stay that year, and that 
they imtwt depart IB. ten days. On the 
Dcaanber rihe' Dei^t sailed for 
Spraap being; oli^d. to 'take back a 
qbaittkjr of £urope:rio«nncKfities, and 
hanW^disbhtssed lev presents j£S, 0 W. 

s^Oiejorertiyeawtihe Oiina IMfcrehant 
anthsardiiioff Am^. '' Having obtained 
a -abapifor'iliber^j of 'trade,b<tho Sri;.' 


SllJ 


usnal, exacted for all' the SlMdanos,. 
the Hoppo {or‘Cong-pid)|-'i'dS 
puty, the 'Trmciay.'t and'‘'rTiKPnlf^'^ 
SiAseqnefllfly the trade af .\fii(ij 
tallied mdriy' nevr' ami intoh'rable iii- 
jiirie-;. KiipriiCut^gocs wi'riV'linprl.Soti-* 
fed; iiriprolMibli-Ticfion.s wiToaiifile tffc,' 
c.'oiiiirls of uniisnni demands aiic^'iiri'll 
traryaetioriS.' ■Iril698i,dPi5Vi 


pchnargaea^wterei spaigect«d"W alriiltri ’ s^jckC 

atNk»jtanees;as>th«se<befofe'd^riberi;' of vootls, anti selling- tTii-in at'^tiiy 
TitoiH«ppcbitosiGe«|g-poj"as''he'Wys''' pwe, tOiMNi miiwd' at* 

here called) required .tberiV'tO Aiiuij • olwen^, i+ial 

cristampoolrihiigciods cgi'bo^) wtife- ei^etet-to'cchhtr'Miy iSrf rfleProt**^ 
theesaid aKBat;.'aiui'SOisn'd^idVards'' care' ■what'“l)eeiMtt4' 
adkopa*iaB*S*Bdti!ridie'l«(ll9ilbf fhe' futrire.”^ - '-'^ SEOnguno*! 

honde tkeyI4[>d!upi3d^‘H|4ifyirig thht"' Thd'lGoiri^n6’h*'yi^‘''I^^^cl?®u?^ 
thl^tnaWstiaedl 'H»3fgodds''Withhlitlthri" 168S^ hgjib^'aric'&^d fettle 
presen»|tif thhiOhineseilii^^sfo, wHb'*' froht'IBildao,- 
had! labaetitedi'ri|ifflnselveii>b@eaC£id 'I 
FacpoBiihhdiiefiised ttonfak0^^'pve 
aenpaiickserdniMafidaritii'joiid L'la ,ri 

tfadiaiiriviidf'<dieiIinyd''Ail , _ 

veafchreoj^ sarpue! ydafi-^tK‘'Ku^.’^*-'''or'trir0e Wt/lij^. kStf'i^i^^ibl^ovra^ 
Mjaafiihdiiifo Wddsesded ia>fte«»‘"t«‘"rat»>>'Ttes^Stte;ife 
TwBlaj«ye»6akrinhia^»efef^d|'ib!ltih'»"ext«»ft»Wa«^®iMdedV'S?iVM 
neg«nido»BrforiaiAi^or5sJMTA#*ldy,1«6tb'Maft:fi'^l68M^,''*&'^h'^^h^pwMjr^ 
andiOBqocstiBguperafissi^ 

relaiBiefoJiyisthifa •offiiW*, oJHftfts-i(^»-e>wduth;^P4he'<&diniiij&^^ .smiiaq 

hopes^note-anpiriyonfJ.'s^ifaflrinW'k fo 

Anwgodni!ifc»ofcti«w,'’4bf 

2 E 2 




, 

. jp#mr 

^Mnt'‘yfid^m i^a^efw^ w8rtfasy^?4wi«tr^jffof ®uei« 
nlidte. ^Simefi^ipaaeawi m is •■'E««fet»nt«*.«qoida 

S 4;"l^ffidai|a]p}a^"«^!Nfo8i«i>-iinaft 

rll'bf «d Canwaij 

inS ^ntMdi ^ttattioii? 

wiflioii! '<)i)ii{irfin;: si iliini '|»ari .of<ia 
<"ir^<'. ‘ 'I'f^' i^i]'its'.csih?<'(“' 'fit' Hbre* 
ships, in 1702,. having 'ftefihed W'rifix 
a'clibb ‘t() tiiyh* ftic?i!OTjMJdo#*fllllf'tkey 
were acqii4Wfed'’#it!t' * ‘flie ' Ithttirttti, 
tAeir iihglifet Wdfe Witii!4tthted,s'’’iiild 'la 


MVBV : w|l< idnj 'r' ("l; ■„ 1*1 il'"'! .I’-.r, •! 
wejsliuL 'i!' i n ",-l!il ■■ ■.> ■'!.■ w'lr. 

AlcpmesV^'toaW^’ pisce^ ' Ifi ' Whfifh 'tflb 
W^ye’viytotfdiis J ted 
lun. jii testfeh^d'tbthd'Todh- 


the mi^t.Di 

TO«^,*Ufie ^at)faiti''ah‘d ■ cnre'iv te 
' The GMhbsbbe- 

Lirf _sil..iJL'_' te«i_iLl - 



^toheS'fthm exfsteii no’iathatJd'ft# r- 

^'brDhd^d'lVOni and thgt wb6neh^-imiibHdd''tbt(ge-^?«afs 
'5*1^^*?*^**^’ wfiirinif'd fill' b!:i< k previou^rbftdJhed iinb6b};’’T^ci'C®Hl- 

1'^'0‘acc. ’J’lic ira«f heii!.' banv. e^eciiite tfeHodi'^lCBi- 

,'ciii awhy.'bnfTi iiosit , niaifn cl 
.on snore, in tiii! ronris-Mii, fne «nr- 
'g'cjin of tbc ship, ihe third and fi'dh 
.iiiafes,' I'llitl s(,'Mi htliiT Kmdf«limi'n ; 


previous rbftdlh'ed’ 1 

ic ira«f heii!.; piiny, esWciitte'^''iifi^ tfeHoas,'* 
in off. leaving tinned ' to urge MUr- tidrVaiite ««"«- 
tend the ste of ' BHfisli^cdWraOifilte, 


tlic rdmlerof whom w;n iii5*(+ali!y en* 
^own'ip their .s'^dit. 'Hie bodv i>f the 
wsi's fsn'riell round the frrtnf bi 
^^.ci^mrute Ibe iti!riliTfaiit« ; ' and -fhi! 
jHior siirjjeiiiiiwlidvi'a.' n!oria1lTnvo!ii!i!- 
cd^ Hgu d'rsiggeil into the C^ijarf ‘tialV: 


mor^’ for tHb'‘sjii'e*of'‘6efi6fitfelg''the 
natiop than'iiieiii^Wys ^'hS^M'feWftWd 
1>> ilie foltovibiL- j's'isnigA iVl 'iHe. In- 
strnetioos of the f'oinpmivhh ihe Sli- 
priu’Jirzo* ■* (,>r *iIrtj'‘4k**nfUl •<» 

tiie f.’iih'i.i (^'.inncii, bcrwTrd-ll«l^*yv«J-s 
lii'W.'in.r irot: ■■• 

Vou wi'd’oboene by ibC’hiVOite 


i-"“''‘i lay «tH ds'' ' 'tp^oiir te6ttehtfM%,''l&W'itfe'»<^ 

irrauiiil. waih' the nnlrf.l' f'oifv lM"aih' '■ 



I TJfl jiV' " , ■ - dpne to unuuuji^e me i;uuami,tJ* 

l-m P‘|rtHff'«''7 werdVoniTerd in flic ftJlna ; ailn'ti :: Htl/rt-'af'si jhWiI 
Waasri-iii's peopie sit tearphte hpIlh.-Vitl 

toMi,- sVarehing for Ktsg- " mamifaiterS-.*^' 

VouMfc''^ ib'dSi.^fii’yi^ ifes, 

’’'Lyin^inj lioiUjubnajit 


the f'liiitstbr, 
to nirtlrr' the 


tiiiiiiueii, 'britsilTn'g jlprlr' t 

h()uVc,"uq'd i 

,i^qrtij^npy;'‘lipr hot tl'-hig ■ nprtil ■ -fin' 
.■..^15^^'" Ai'/hc lifsts'.nee oft hi* for- 

" ‘T* ... 

'I'l.lrj.. a;. jt..- <ii>. 


th-Mlii ntiii 

'tmt'MNin 

larlJo 


to proni ’oic^th'll W>W»h 

wi>.dhh'i inliiinrii!*fufe's; aftd o!Vn'i>'llie 
prijiinei of tlii, iififi<''lnV'iibd ’iaki'"'i.i- 


, ..pier Mr. Wsitljs, iHc !=eeretarr, whnt .|;at ..^if iHij^irrbiir^oolii'hJrtdtli, 

-.I.-.J- .-..A,. Jt-._ .K,.. . -■ ■ .- ■ 1,' 



diiihonty of PiTliamcnt. 



klguair<»ollfftt4Sf9J#c^«3j,^r„ 

Bliropei^^p(?(4i)WiS5r*ift 

tcBiBC«M«feaAh'*wey^,;.l^I .fl^J^st, 

ibMrau} tff 
promote) thsrr^p^iit 
BiW©, tt«!eposO(rtiemp^j>fe.,se^4.,p»f> 
tbeimdSe rajceptf^^erit 'w^libe for tKe 
nadoit,” h?iX,4^ ■•;_ < i;"! .. ■: < 

. lOtii the,. Ut4. pcU, L/OQ,' I^resident 
OatctipoJe. i(who ^yas out by the 
-Eitg^h Comgsnyi wi^b t^, combined 
,ohai94!;er, of P,repdon):;,of such factory 
aa'hti bould esi^lisjii in Chinaj and his 
M^stylSt Consul ,th^re), , arrived ^t 
the lsland.of 'Chi^sat^ ^4 entered into 
Sitreatjidpr trade,,, J^tnr encountering 
mai^.Ohstaeie^r Jj^ snccee4edj and a 
fiieto^. .fWOf e^f'hj^hpd. , The scene 
/S9QO clfangodj.wid after many vex- 


. .,,, , , ■ li-W . - - 

|m;^d the Katon tr|^to 

•• ='!'•■ ."ll 

the^^fdps m-- '■" ='.- "*'■ ' '■>■ . 




r.y M.> 

• m «| 

Vjki'l 01 it I 


• 1'"' . . 
^lll: CoibiliMU*.. ,:„ 

. ludieruiirds-'niiixtarcdihai flie nap; 

i't>‘uliii ' ol (^iiu;!ii v.Vf dTRoiicrls 
4 iaJ ill) iit.'d til)’ ( L' I'.t’.-c 10 i'u;_i>i’. alia 
oi Oiilraec; aini liui m\l yca_r ibii 
M uiiMrin of Jii-iicc o!!cr«^il K) |));ri!i)^ 
a, factory to r^ain,:, 
sidered unsafe to 


treasure on shore, jvimoy^^a 
juaining to defe«d if., 

’nants 


sequent transactjon^f , the ierc 

It 1 Ml j.'U^ cJL'*^y^»a 


■• ■ . , i jj; <• Ji'?' bni? 

behaved so iU, tUt YJJg- 

nimously determined te 
Whereupon fO^ipO tae]^,y®s,depan^d 
for custom, and paid; ,an(I,ipe ^o^ 
permitted them to ^eti^rPeir gooj^ 

«T«i 1 .1. 4-T>^>> t«n<4 


xMiemsKrtho Erfi^.ent and Copncil re- .The.Gencral then, pretending thpy had 
.deivodj.OB'^i^he, JaoparyA701-2, violated thehiw.sjillcil.tiie l^i'dorV with 
' wi ixihiiTcoiii the fiovi riiii.cut tojvith- , soldjera; and tlie Iloppo .refused to 
ilrimi from Chu.sni:. Thu on I or was fulfil the chop he M 
,lseselnde4i-iVl,i>Pf>»P<lV®P‘=® and exp^ed ther^y^^a .man^jof 

• agfosingitefpurrdiase of. the Chumpein ,,i^ft(lQ,taBl.{ Tliu iiinh r-M.iiiit,iriii\f|e- 
.'IwtyJMjfaUi ?Wl4'>PP'''Wps H^otwith^fand- ..ijapded the guit", rail ' iiinl rianlersjil 
ing this agreement, a si^poif 4 order jyJ)B^,^iip^„^uiil nirc iiuliiceii liS •f))re;;i> 

,r»emre4s9‘‘'.4K^4?*w^P"‘^®'^^"“* -i^S/dPW* ^ 
Pp«i0.^g^^erp4l,tp4,th^,m to ^ pgs^.'lhe e.\ii. mins aivT hbiiirs <)1 

.,iBii«e(nsi!4?.»:a¥PPi®E,?'<Pf*?Y?* ihi' )ii-iaiii)rt> i)i|lhe,'!,ier- 

■,4»tel<vad^,Pft0thep,,9f[^40^to. hla , ,ehantE^.,afld die e'er thiciijafin;: cjMi- 
<>ittoefV|aftd(«f)d;^,tii4MPSi?|®®J^^^ ..}ntion» of. dm port, the. ta-te _«nhe 

utod^-iampWt-.^firld’Wy,^®*- was repri -emed lu eapVi- 

these ;nnd Wius,.,^d whiiiu.cal, diu! vt^t 
other exactions, aiflountmg tc);fhesum w,„jaitn.: and Kuropran raeiVnnnmze 
flPt P®^®^, »<a® ije.-.|ie-eil, a Supriw ifr|r() >1)11^ 

it “fif but to J)olhtu jaiiiti ibo (iii irc inii*iiuriwC| oi 

m.X)utsj4n<K|ig ^eb^.^nd to lijr ifcgrcii! (rioli dog. 

th^ObUrt lii ihc i*00, ilu.;, Sujjftu'jirj^^!' 




Hiiiory [M<kk6iJ 

,b9n«i»e.t 

'J7M!fi *» 0 «r*(»oo’ 
>si«<ih!-4Qgi<>ost»ted stfieti 

» : f!H^r i ®’W?ffW4f I fi'^ioe^I<aBniid»t» •, 

, some injuries recejyj¥4,ftfej^oj(i *|i‘a* ' 
*1^t}y?i|®< ^ pr, 4^?^ ifim ^osfiiffid 

at ^ Woj^-itai «h»i 

.'Wherefore 4a , yq^. |5W.-,P9ffc,-ffa4it?4 ,Rt,/8i)4»«»Blb«4t/. 
male .(, 1.^0111 iiujuirv wi.at ^ts^ eg- 'I1l?,^4^,,,^;eaGlI^^the,«erte/«fyttfae 
lOIIK. liflJ niljlMfl!ll>v <k( U.<l/^]lAn 14Tmrv»»^ ;.l .* • . . 



i^iit_ l^'ttuc iiirori^ation, djeterr 
iiiSi‘d"'£Jleni ^<i' jirotvctl t<t .Ci^usao- 
ll|pc%i< ■ir li'cejiiiou was' j^c^, cjyil ijt 
first,, hut eveolualjy thuf' sutfi^.^, the 

hejfarp. 

T>rfl^n»i « n* K-. at. . ««-. 


' ' ; ' t ( M - tr>f a r /T”-— ’ j 1 1 j 

to aee.jostw dWP,thei,MaifctebB»iw;., 

cheats, f»'j^lv!?4yerciflieialw»«taoWi©<iii 
ing,thej^,t« thoi! 

“jPO> o^qfiycating thitheflMiiplHfei 
of their , states. ,Tihi»ftfit ofi stsrmitjjyh 
or rather pf jualiee, »ta,eeATO*yheBMT<j 
ficjal to the cpppBnftsiefJSnfeH»*i*ra(toBqr,-. 
and <;wi^,.theak, fcr jrews nfienM&i// 
to e?tperjen«ie.hetteBitJ»#t»iffit*(!3 liJn;i 

’ Li -I J £ ;. . . 

n.of»W^, ^ shatie, <^iths . fonsathm^pf a-fcHaety-sirf vnAaotssb 
at jhepoyg,.pf irliirlhiirrfiMii* 

'“ to dta«e;MeeirdBe,’;erjgipi«f.<ofcSfibiWfib 

mppp. wbu^cww wme4(l*eibi»d}>®fe£t 

" Ipufe ^hipesg.tl^PfWipall^itbe ^Haato ube? 

aiixf Sft .Sectttjty tMs jdattsoe 

-.-nn*^p H^^Miapd ^K^tl^Qpnal) fiiist>eceia«tfcni 

sfW in%5patjp;t[^fg#ja jflmaatieW'ibdjlBoq 

I ^orroedite ^ft'jgtotifi^gteofefijaniBi^ je 

a^n W^e^efe|JrtriIfo*aei#*4« 


. jUli!^,?aii!i*wrr^ T=W(it*'}<PWr: • n-i.T-jr -atHfcr-w TOWHmwamimiMni w 

' .^L ^ •/®rtr»4*e8!''*^ Eej!PJ»fil(ISfii(hiohti»akn.'3 

■ ■ ' 



_ ^ ^ 

nii.-tJofij t<> haiii thfif iJji|i.s uu 4iar«, 

and^'piia-haii.c .‘lores; apj iiie.»»lc 
'^*.'jr. l!“"^i^'i"» ihtir awn peo/jU. 
'i'h6''iTi)ji|K> also kindly teeuatuKViJed 
thetn fo'two iiier;haiit» Oaanqua ami 

A..iAit:v ..IS.:*..!. ; '. .■ . 


soon^itodi^o fe(%)iiiitoiiAeAs*«t.|>e|siii 
niciops «<to.'«s««»we». ' ' Bpppanli r 
uho with the ;i'iiu«^ waa.-oiiiaaBModon 
wiih tliis Mum.s iwphiltHed Mndimo-s 
inerdiaiitJi fiuiu ttpUmg': .with.-JlMWaifg 
{H.-iutii^ and uni|(‘ft<)ula IIWiQbl^<)gnT9S£ 
‘•hauue w* iK|«High<.li>tiw<a<ie(ng-4(I 


WIHHidtsl. t ■soufr.tu4Wf«H0Vdjie!.rtlww^ 

*|Wb HfiftaefewdrilMtoaivaBgc^ 

jycSrSioirfj jiptte{<)<nMe]«eigfidh fiadooi 
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assigned. 

reoom-i«o«k nplib» i{l722>,"''iitfe''^‘ii- R4nfcH'*^alrid’]^i;K wa^' toatfe^^mst'^ 
norfs im»*e3^df''!Ji 'pi?v8te sHM 'mW tW tali' ^er'eWt. Ajt^,‘3Wd‘’ £^p' tliat'' 
Bi^nfcajiflCMdeHt^y-ahttta'fetey;' THs (rf''>i!fe''p(il' tteiit., itMcH’ wVa‘^us& 
aifeitv.iwas'JiW^'COHiprtMrifebd mary 'iih^e,' in addftioh] W wp"Em-' 

iBlathritrwifelai Wfd *e ji^eht of 350 pOfofs' duty. stLailiuS"?- 1-* 

tael tefitine "fcoy^s fiarefttsi* 
tadijatlte-WfaMartni."^' ' ' 

b5BiitBniE(si^sii>;'a ptatiftfe ithtcHltad 
beda inereatdDg'^ s00(4 Bnft:,' df the 
MasdatM 'ifedhig* iyrVaKB/iife’'irtfcIfed,^ 
toithe’exdnsioii of rOfKet ’iheiidiahts’, ' 
grewntcKSttch a pi«eh; ‘thait the faetdry 
pnajjartedtoleavdi Canton. ITHd I'sdng- 


No rtslief ^dwe^r' 
obtained, and ah attdliipt, was m'a 
to ‘oblige Eufopeahs to teceiyea'na^ 
discharge Cargoes at Madao ^st^llisf* 
Whanipba. The t^6 fdflbwin~ “ — 
thd factors tried what ^t'“ 


iti^ 

wOidd effect, aid thtdateriei^ fe re-', 
more the trade to Amoy mites| ’ 
duty was repealed. The thread 


t(*«'oad dtber-gtteat MaOddrins en- ed nriavailing, and another effo^ was 
grassed tiie> whole trade, obliging the consecpiently made to establisii' a. %$rj 
menehantsM tahe large sbms of money 
fredt t!b*i»,'>ab;eKorbit«mt interest, to 
reiklqui 8 h.the‘beet'‘pttrt'' 0 f their pro- 


'-rov 
( 


tory at that island, whither the ^ 
darins professed themselves a^pps,^ 

they should return. Upon abp|io^^^ 

fitsih aid' tb) takei'tfea at their own in the outer hatbour^ the 


priaaad Tte' feyeeo,'cbtttftity to agree- 
mtartilxiiisiitedfwh-'Seefrefting the ship 
'V^poiaoAnr rMm« '■'tkii- atemdnitioii, 
until th6)a^«l|aei(}<yietetfered; The ’ 
extdrtioils andOppneosionsOfthe Matf- 
datinsittngec of 'the traders tO" 
AsMyjmnA'tia Cantott-CbHsnltatiotis, ' 
daMkfiedA^ih'lT^, iMtiee, that the 
£idtei^««S''hbh^t>to> reniorh''tb the' 
same wfaitjbeew'depatation'was 

seBtmby t^SeiretCOttiant^,' with 
initsiuajoe«<«^ Mnoie -a''#kde at that 
poebiodrUs'iefMstme wasMttpfnished 
at (iwM^etOofttieiFOyeeOi^ Canton, 
whecfdeilged^hinitetf to' 4stFue A ebop 


received a favourable riies's^p’ " 
fair promises. On further iri<erco‘m^el^ 
howeyerj ^eat difficViIfy hccufr^ 
adjusting the Empetbr's'dii^' an^‘^' ^ 
dem^ds ‘ Of the (^bppo. ' ' Tte;coiyi'.' .] 
toO;" by' which the spip’s'jjri^'u^e 
wad to bd'tyjeh, thty disfccTvereSf^to’be^ * 
only rh^ihebes^instead b^ “ 

fair amtmbf bf'measurage waSj^ofac-'' 
ceptetT 'till a 'present Wps ma^ ' 

'to 53 pCr* c^it.' bn thb hdibunti .The'' 
Hoppo, troiitntfy to the m 
vilegCs he had j^greed'to, sent aperaoh' _ 
to reside fai the fackbfy, ’ fota^e an's^'' ' 


count' of goods, “The gu^',^i^^’' * 


vil^g^ttii Htleirally protbiaed^'dserethe 
nehbJfMttiobt^edyvitlf difBt^ty ; and 
coiidiMMioi^titlHii^theCUriesb mer- 
chantt^diitfefeitiihi^Midimehts to trade, 
arevacpMfdiiited ah itfll ‘ Oontibukig. 
DispMcsitrade Tl3®9)- with the chief 
Mdddariii^*' fr<His> tMsir^eiUwnfiBg to 
kvyeby tikeiT'bwa^'iaidtbOti^, and 


and cdstbm bit gObdS ,was L.^^.„,^ 
in .yiMatiOn of the apfoeihenli. fiilty * ” 
two Of three inrrchanis were allowql 
to deal with' 1 hem, and their t(inn.y' 
werb’^So "festrayagant, pnd the yleceat 
and ehitaWej^ 'df the' Hoppo /so ^ 
rioiia, 'th^ 'the Supracargoes wefft ih 



rffin' H iwii ~i i M>ili i ‘ lft"[rt*thtlf rlifry rh''' r^aw'88®syt^it* jmd iiieiiaiire^^' 
inov«d(tbitlw«itamce^i’alnd1n 1731,'- on fhdpartW’flth'nativcSj wiidwlmys 
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were snAbred to. insult the Engti^; 
and at Iratgth the factory quitted 
Amoy for Canton.* 

Upon the failure of the consignment 
fin»B England to Amoy in 1734, the 
merchants of Canton refiis^ to re. 
linqnish, accmrding to agreement, the 
sum of 1,950 tael ^r presents to the 
audiotities,for measurage of eAch ship. 
Thk is an advantage 'which it is in- 
variably the custom of the country to 
tdMt smd t(t cheat if he can, is con- 
^ered to he a privilege attached to 
the diaracter of a merchant. The same 
yev Ame silks not«proving equal to 
contract, the Chinese merchants re- 
fosed to mcAe any abatement; and 
the Snpracaigoes were obstructed, in 
thetf effijrts to bring their complaints 
befim tite Viceroy, by soldiers as well 
an. the merchants; and when a grand 
Mandarin was at length sent to hear 
fteir case, he directed an inadequate 
compensation to . be given them, and 
desim^ never to be troubled pgain on 
“ such trifling occamons.” 

In 1736, the new Emperor, Kien 
Long, revoked the duty of 10 per cent., 
which had caused so much dissatis- 
fectioD, and which it was discovered 
had been imposed at the insUmce of 
die Emperor’s servants, who repre- 
smted.it to him as a voluntary con- 
trflmtion of the European mer- 
chant^ The Viceroy clmmed 30,000 
tael (;£1 0,000) for obtaining the edict, 
wUch was read in his hall of audience, 
the English bmng required to kneel, 
but unanimously refiiang. Addresses 
of thaiAs.were transmitted by the 
English to the Emperor, through the' 
Viceroy, and the removal of other 
burthens solicited by them. It is ob- 
served at this time that no audience 
could be obtained of the Viceroy with- 
out kneeling. 

These burthens on trade still sub- 
mstiBg at Canton, die Company. in 

♦ The only subseqaent aifempt at trade with 
Amoy was made by the ship Hardwick, in }744>&, 
when after spendiDg much time in froitlerndfs^ 
cussions and endeavours to prevail upon ■ the 
Chinese to trade, she was compelled to quit 
and proceed to Bengal for a cargos 


1736 renewed their attmnpt to esta- 
blish an intercourse with Limpo. The 
Supracai^oes were at first civilly treat- 
ed, and permitted to pass Chusan and 
proceed to Limpo. The usual system 
of violence and injustice soon com- 
menced; they were detained some 
time nndsr military guard, ordered 
to land their, anus and stores, and 
subjected to heavy duties. The Tay 
or Chief considered the trade beneath 
his notice, because ie could not make 
above 4,000 tael by it. The merchants 
required five months’ notice to pro- 
cure goods, and the necessary sums to 
be advanced and placed in the hands 
of the Tays of Limpo and Chusan. 
In short, from the jealousy of the 
merchants of Limpo, who traded 
with Batavia, and feared their profits 
might be diminished, the heavy du- 
ties and extortions of the Chinese 
authorities, and . their arbitrary and 
haughty conduct towards the Supra- 
cargoes, the attempt was given up. 

The Company’s China trade was 
now necessarily restricted to the port 
of Canton. Here scarcely a season 
passed 'without some offensive regula- 
tion being devised, and new exactions 
invented. In 1740, the Foyeen re- 
voked the order of his predecessor for 
allowing some of the Supracargoes to 
remain at Canton ; and the next sea- 
son a new Foyeen arriving, the Hop- 
po was removed, and the privileges of 
Europeans were so reduced, that they 
all agreed to cease trading till the 
measure was pven up. In 17434, 
dpty was demanded on some goods 
destroyed hy'fire, and during the dis- 
cussions, the grand chop for the sailing 
of the ships was delayed for several 
days. Trade was stopped in the year 
1748, because an ofiicer was not de- 
livered up to theTsong-too, to receive 
such punishinent as he thought fit, for 
refusing to allow his hend scrutoire 
to be examined by the Hoppo’rf* peo- 
ple. The conduct of the Chinese 
merchants was represemte'd as so bad, 
that withont some redres.s, trade would 
be impracticable to Europeans. 
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Mr. Flint having procured an ad- 
dress to the Hoppo in 1753-4, to be 
translated into Chinese, representing 
various grievances (among others the 
practice of affixing chops in the public 
streets, accusing the English of horrible 
crimes, to which the insults they re- 
ceived from the people were imputed), 
the Hoppo ordered the translator to 
be taken up* if he could be found, 
adding, “ I know best what is fit for 
the English.” The next year an at- 
tempt was made to get rid of the prac- 
tice of the English finding security 
merchants : in consequence of which, 
merchants of credit would not trade 
with them ; and they were therefore 
on a worse footing than other nations 
who traded at the port. The chief 
evil of the practice was, that the se- 
curities were liable to find, at their 
own cost, the curiosities presented an- 
nually at Pekin, amounting to 30,000 
tael. The merchants were in con- 
quence compelled by the Hoppo to 
become security for the English ships, 
with an understanding that the charge 
for curiosities should be home hy the 
whole Hong. 

An ineffectual attempt was made, 
in concert with the French, Dutch, 
Swedish and Prussian Supracargoes, 
in the year 1755, to break through the 
monopoly of the Hong, and to get per- 
mission to trade with shopkeepers to 
the best advantage. The Supracar- 
goes waited seven hours for an au- 
dience of the Viceroy, who evaded the 
object -of their petition, by allowing 
them to deal with shopkeepers for 
small matters, but not for Company s 
imports or exports ; and thus remains 
the regulation to the present day. 
The same year Mr. Harrison obtained 
a favourable reception at Limpo and 
Chusan ; and next year two addition- 
al Supracargoes were sent out on the 
Earl of Holdemesse, with instructions 

* In 1776, a Chinese schoolmaster who was 
instructing two English gentlemen in the lan- 
guage, was intimidated from pursuing his office, 
and informed that it might tend to the com_ 
plaints of Europeans reaching and troubling thg 
Court. 
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to open a trade at those places, and to 
make such inquiries with regard to 
the import of British commodities, 
“ as might facilitate the Company’s en- 
deavours to introduce them into the 
Chinese empire, in as large quantities 
as can possibly be taken off.” 

In a letter dated 1757, the Supra- 
cargoes say, that trade at the port of 
Limpo they hope is settled ; though 
several of the articles of agreement 
were not fulfilled by the Chinese, and 
they were subjected to Vexatious' re- 
gulations. On quitting the port they 
received an edict, making the duties, 
which had been comparatively low, 
equal to those at Canton. It was sus- 
pected that the Tsong-too of Canton 
interfered to their prejudice here ; and 
subsequently, by means of a bribe -of 
20,000 tael paid by the officers and 
merchants of Canton to the Manda- 
rins at Court, an order was obtained 
from the Emperor, prohibiting all 
trade with Limpo, and confining it to 
Canton. Nevertheless, Mr. Flint pro- 
ceeded to Limpo next year : when the 
Tsong-too declared that if they would 
not leave the port by fair means they 
should by foul, for they should not 
have provirions or any thing else. 
The Viceroy of Canton, greatly offend- 
ed at their, proceeding, declared, in 
answer to a memorial from the Eng- 
lish, that “ if they are further trouble- 
some he will punish them.” Mr. 
Flint was forced from Limpo against 
the monsoon, and went to the mouth 
of the Pekin river, where, by bribes^ 
he conveyed a petition to the Em- 
peror, upon which he was permitted 
to accompany a Ta-gin* overland to 
Canton, and certain grievances both 
here and at Canton were redressed. 
Another attempt made by the same 
person to trade at Limpo, in the year 
1761-2 was unsuccessful ; he was ba- 
nished to Macao for three years, by 
the Emperor’s order, hut was released 
after close confinement, 30 Oct. 1762, 
on condition of never coming to the 

• Ta-gin» a title denotm*^ a person of rank j lu 
terallv, it signifies u great mao, 
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The ^omf^n^’^^n^avovrs 
a ,as th^__ c^_e ^ Canton^ 



■ri" 

;.;)ijViin:.l, jTn,- C-i-.-.a; ly-Vtup 

liutir i 0 )'iiu»(>i. T" ■,'»l.■.(■■> '.■ J< il^f® 
l!_i’i iiTv ■■/ .»!■ . 

ri'iiii'ii i‘ii- ¥■■>'■ iv» " 

t‘\«r i)!i ;l!. i-.i,;-- * ,.• I. 

il'VlIK !. I i ' w . ■. . 

lUli". I| ' u. ■< ■ ' ' 

(Ul.ii I '--I,- ,1 > I . . r II 
'_;oi .1 >»■ I*. ■ •'> «.>■ ■. : ■ I 

.1 1 u! ■- . ■■■ ■ ■ -i 1 1 -pirCf 

1 : 1.1 . ■■> :. iti.i : I" (U)jp- 
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twn, the articles of baffer. Nitmber- 
le^ instructions and directions were 
isfped by the Court to their servants, 
yvhich it would be tedious to quote, 
iiiytresang upon them the necessity 
of “ ^rdpsing the consumption of 
omr manufactures” there; of sel- 
ling t|iem at any prices “ without real 
losa.^ to die Company considering 
nqt the profits, but the “ national be- 
iipfit.” IChie following extract from 
thp'ijourt’s letter to the Supraeacgoes 
at b^tt^ dated 10th January 1759> 
incoiporated into the code-, of 
mstn^tions from the Court, called 
",*St^ding Rides and Orders,” which 
was a^eryrards printed, and a copy 
of it annualljj fqrwarded to the Supra- 
cargoes for their guidance : 

^Althoqgh you are to dispose of 
ail the consignments to you in general 
to the best . advantage, yet we must 
paidicuiatly recommend to your care 
find at’tehtiop, that part consisting of 
woollen ^ods, which are to be sold 
in such manner as, according to the 
best yoiir judgment, will be found 
to be most advantageous. You are 
alpp to use your endeavours to promote 
the future import of them, to thegreatr 
ek -bxteht the Cliina market can bear, 
le wder thereto, you must make such 
inmimtes, remarks^ and . observation^ 
and enter , the same, on :Sour. diary fiat 
our iiironmiiiini, a* will assist us in, the 
|irtist'Curioii.<>f tlii' ni^qaal bnpich of 
ebininrrce, 19 ihe greatest .lei^th ^ 

u 

trade.was ^tqpppd 


[Mi^ 
, teFT 

fi..-.!i; of Capital'll 


s >;;,ip .-ircif, ,l()„alLow 



•j «.** .. .. ■ ■ '"•A- 

in iUirav wiiii huro^X'r.n^p 

semnsAhe Hylicy the ;.,%Vj^ 5 iW^n!: 

to hold .art b urppeans respbijpj^ for 
tl^e acts of individuals,; jriiusj in .l^Sl, 
the Captain of p pnym’e s)iijp^.Md 'l®ff.®*’ 
of marque, stopped sJ^op 

gqing frorn Macpp tp ikandj!^* fij^ - 
he was .fined pnd jnip'nsoned. 
afierwards seized a I)n|pll 
Whampoa, and refused,, jt,q,re^jgifj||ig 
prize. The Supracprgpe^ Wejg.pijdgrqd 
to compel obedience, and. ,th real nicil 
with fine and ii:i[.i'i.oiiiiieiil, 'flu; 
matter w^s compri-aiised Ity ijie (\'i|i' 
tain’s dividing the liooiy wiiii the (ilii- 
nese, who then treated. 
attention, but continued .their 
lence towards the Siipmcargoc.^ to such 
a de^ee, as to imikc liieiu Kieiliiiite 
withdrawing on board their shipfj^T'fie 
next year the Supragargoep v^re ,pe)i(i| 
answerable to the Hoppq, ,t(ecsijse,^.q 
private ship sailed with.ouLqJtidila^ng, 
and were informed they ,s^oqlil ftp W?- 
prisoned fpr not. arresting qpd(d®V''‘rFf 
ing up the Captain. .... , , 

In 1783 and 178? varions vegatjop^ 
and impositiems were sustained, fit 
ton by the Rnglish. Tfie...^S.j,W 1 iq 
stopped till eivorhitapt dema^^STO® 
complied, with,; addhippalRn^P?-,''!^ 
levied; . chops, were rpffised 
most ahsurd, pretences; ap4, Wh^*^^ 

prices affixed by the. fjoppp 
imported. , and , exported. . Ip a 
dispute wRh the Governwantppcfwred 
thi-pugh khp w.ounding, of. -tbcqe, ,PJfir 
nese, .fiy firing a salute frpBfi.^ie lafdsf 

Hifghes; a Q0iunt;y sfiip., at, WhwpVht 

^..Smi)di.,the.8up^t;i^ pf,4p,ship 
l^dcrs »'a?.id®®°jR^i.WW'i‘hefPPjf?qr 

pjE,,^e .iChipeseg 

raked ^ *hn,«#'rtl‘¥lWsprtrtTf #9 
had ah.<vcondrd,,wasfiiu^anddpliver,ed 
iuKi tlu'ir buudp : iiMis<pwl>ih!,4}lfC|iHi- 


18^;}''- 
nii/Uiai CRiii.s!ir(i<ttit‘ were/' 
TUte'TiriJfrti'-f-i linii" rmTch&ts"^ ne^'; 
tliellon^'s tt(;rc (l(’-<'r!i'il ; ahi'ilfe iA^ 
C^toH an'AWIftam- 
*by' ord^r of <fie 
H6p'p6i ' “It.*' ■ ■'.''.■•'■^■?r'. •jr'i'o hacl 
kKdWeer ■■■im. . !. 'i' 'i' ' •' ■ Coiirt 

ik the -' i' ■■>■.■ 1 , ■■ " re- 

jithtyd'^xpenehce shews the utter im- 
p6’ssSj?8ty 'bf avoiding the inconve- 
niehees to which we are constantly 


to exfeii^ ilieir ft'flife in ike ^akt. 

i4l 


was stopped For so 

i(LJ 4 lili , 

disp^es, occa! 


fro 

!J<1£ 


for' ioihe timei ferbilgfi 
i^aoiieS' by SecitnA’^lji®- 
chani:s”fee|ng^ inaie ’arfswferawe fbr’tfa- 
ihages' ■■". ■■■■i' I' r ^conduct 

dri^-. . . . r-i"'. b'cgihriihg 

bf 'Octob^ ' a' ^otai itop was 

put to the Compahy^s trade, wlpch 
was not "renewed till the f 6th' Dec. 
This fnterruption was occasioned' 
the landing of British troops upofi 
the island of Macao : a measure of pre- 
siibjecf ftotn Aeiraprtidence or wilful caution which had been adopted by 
miscondiict of Private Traders.” A the British Government in India, wif|i 
further evidence of this occurred the 
following year, when the Bctlona, pri- 
i^ate fettip, attempted to quit the river 
v^itHoiit paying’ port charges. The 
Vdask' Was ’detained by the Company’s 
sJlteS, arid thd charges paid, in conse- 
(Jilence bf the'Hoppd’s threats to “stop 
<He^trttdb,*-^'if they were not satisfied. 

' ' In fhb yddt iyS9 the Company di- 
rfe<Sted''1;hcl}'' attention to "the export 
Of SlngUdli^iir to 'Chitia, upon a larger 
'^<;aTe tlfah''ft)fThOt^. in this, as well 
jls'tlitir'‘olhfe't Speculations ih British 
jitciduce, ' tlifeii' Object Was avowedly 
ti beiiefit the' nation, and in this case 
the bounty of Cornwall in particular, 
rather than to reap any considerable 
adtahtagb themselves. Their letter 
tb' ' Cafaton, dated 27th March, con- 
cludes, “ we again repeat w hat w'e 
hdVH' Sb bfiten done on former occa- 
sSonS/that we are as much desirous 
ofbeBhfifing the manutactures of this 
cbnhtry,' by an extensive vend of Bri- 
tiish 'exports, as of seeking our own im- 
ibydiatb advantage in point of profits.” 

Tbbir contract next year was for 775 
tows’ Of CoHiish tin. 

dn the 3^ ard90O, the irregularities 
hf Btfrifeh' shttmen' at Canton created 
gttelt eriibkrraSsments tb the 'Suptacar- 
^esl Difficulties also ocattred from 
rifO'Wttidfehta! Wbundiiig of a Chinese 
tiy''oiii^'bF tWdtew of his "Misty’s 
abhbbhbi^iPhjtddelribO.’ ’^Kb! 'Siqiba'Car- 
thgbd'ittvidft'tb'liho'Vice- 
W«b ‘bad h'partfelity 

aai; 


reference to the then state of the 
French and Portuguese nations in 
Europe. The most malicious repre- 
sentations were made to Pekin on the 
subject; supplies of provision were 
stopped ; and the trade w as no’t ' Re- 
stored till six days after the troops 
had been withdrawn. 

In the year 1809, an attempt' was 
made to prevent English ships' ffoln 
cohiing up the river, and tracuhg' tiil'a 
report of their arrival had been jn'aile 
at Pekin ; and a modifip'afibh’ of tbis 
measure was not obtained till aher‘'a 
tedioiis correspondence bOtweeh tfie 
Viceroy and the Supracargobs.' In' jil 
communications and interviews, which, 
in consequence of repeated attempts 
at imposition increased,' pr'esfenls w'ei e 
indispensable; and the SupraCfWf^es 
complained to the Court fl6th Janu^ijy, 
1812) of the magnitud'e of this spe- 
cies of expenditure ; and they obscj-ve, 
that besides the usual cbmplimqntor^ 
presents, a distribution of small sums 
of money was found desirable, jtb con- 
ciliate the lesser Mandarins and aU 
tendants. '> ' • 

In 1814, the linguist Agew was' scip 
ed by the Government for carrying tl^e 
Prince RegenCs portrait to Pekin, and 
for his general attachment to th'e^ Erifft 


lish.' The Supracargoes addreUecf'tJe 
VibcRby,' but their letter was returRi'ed 
uitopetibd. "The trade Was Stopped, 
dfebyhSl'itf casbS of difi’ereh'ce or ^s- 
jHitb, dtld 'Mr. Slhiiriton Was <lepuf«l 
tb Udjiist iKe ’affaif. 'Some Vonces- 
sions were reluctantly 'iRfaife ’by 'the 
CH!hb5e,'liri'd Ae'Lhips Wfc 'permltlcd 
2 F 2 





q|Mie al^^t»caIgwai^|«Wl£s^r<|eed3#| 
1]^ the other Europeans at Cantoqttttvl 
ikp (apply 

t4^j?»:^iin0it3l<Mrnpoit9Bm'tioiif>m»ent 
thibMMCtrteieiMitsaaiid <;(liaptitq3>em 
srft^^cadjthe Ipfsiisshwfi oi;g»ersftm 

C)iMb 

§<^waj-\yeiy olSeq^ve JU^asprs^ vi^e 
Siioj?*«!d.by'<he.Vtce;ro.y. towards th^ 
So|ttws3r8e«»»a 9wl tjie prgeeding 
jwar. <;Thw attendants were,,>?ithf- 
dotariii tiie natives were. prohiMM 
from cMnninnicating wkh them;, theif 
UnguiBt was seized and .iipprison«(d| 
afaditheir representations retarjBedjj^)- 
opened* Moreotver, ; they were pro- 
hihited»d)y..<»n ethct^ from presenting 
istatenKUts ' to. .the Government, and 
ttheeatwiedi wiiSh severe punishntejtf; 
upon £w^ feSiuse attehipt to^o tn,. 
li/ijWe §ball.;aot,f)rdoog,thit.j|»ar5ftti»e 
^iirtheruthani iby.i observing, I thnt the 
tnexodsaifi dispo^^n. of , the Chinese, 
whicbhceahsj out. upontbemo^t trivial 
mteMihotn.sbtti toeps the Company’s 
nrtddjondetRiBection with, the eouatry 
•wra^mnstaoh state of . itKeeiuatyi <!1 d 

" 'li. ifiul O t, t *. j.'iJ iJ 


ifid^fdbq jdiipv£aBi«Bbihriqeflbaoah 
dehaihed i^js^hmAtidiBritknfliiiBahatiaB) 
whl<^ lodrlot'thodv^dDtownxoBqauiQ 
ter b^HMtaadherCifainQsedartis nq&ihhr 
dl^^ieU^la:efaip<:>Akt^ed aad ih-jdrih^ 
the ChineseiBsisaolthditbehoafisiof'riie 
Oriandar M^idf wardodridvaboyidw 
idaljed , their; IdeUuvmnahKtovtke seaedU 
emuntty ship^i ,;// /iqquti bloow Jnfiv 
pffopeii.adBaifoEuwtodmnahtenj 
that the Corapanyjfaagvaibiieurrsrtivery 
eqnsiderahte espffiises/£s^> throiesHbaw. 

to the 'Goorti o£ IM^ih^tipaniia 
seaihof uaporii^iniagidtude^Atitetfirst 

under the&rl of jV&cmtnj^^teaSdndft 
last :wlthia a fewi'^eardmadBr hot& 
A*^etst,i-,thB detmls 66 bDtb ofivshioii 
are sufficiently known,'! «Bd>whitihod^ 
hdbit in . their. ;teslttlts}./tsi'^siy9(]3ind 
Unbiassed; by. spgrejndieeioB'i hy^dsons, 
ample erideilcei^ .then diffiduluei'^to 
wbieh the; Ghinal itradk thas hMnd^tMll 
eotitinites. to -bmrteBpotdih'J'ADia^'tAb 
inveterate . .pbgudices 'tehieh-i ipeavade 
the masa of the peepip,i<theKinietaft- 
plying tenqieref dte^GovemuiiehtjiaHIl 
thedeceit,..tre3chhrjn - aOd.vehUbtytef 
allks ministers.; . ' bnnn oohiiifJ 
. ;t • ib to f, 

,'i ^ ii i' ..i, i ; Ihoin 


• nus'!. ^ K i..- iiiod "*erl ’(bam 

(li.o ibO#'<EHB'tfiProOO liXWS RBSPBCrni^ft THH BURNilW'"'’''* 

-ffij gatsimoiq OF' WIDOWS. uoiih-jil.jqE an 

.lot : navEotl n; -i. bed o.i 


o^'iiSratoul'ha'jttieauttiini of wretched 
soffiiihelplesi. .'Hindoo widows on the 
. fimahl'pilds of Arir deceased hus- 
, lnitdiiias'hi\bayE esedted equal horror 
andljifegast throughout the civilized 
. world; and general sorrow for so in- 
hmnBD did cruel a custom has not 
-been .alleviated by the slightest hope 
.of its termination. No efforts have 
been; wanting xm the part of the eivil 
jandiwittary sowants of the Bast.. Iti- 
jdipuGompaay^ todisaunde the natives 
b&aiB.icbBtifading « practice ' so wicked 
jdndr atoodsub. . Where self..i 0 tet<eet 
,taa4 '»dpev^itit>ud' .fenatidsm iareiihrt- 
*fidldea^'h>owerfii%edidm|iedin sb^- 
spnktsbfiithisiiieenwbblynlehisidi^v^ 
igeifin^tahdi-iaigianenn ^'haveiijlnoved 


nugatory a«d unWvdiHt%.ti IflffiHildde 
has been prevented •bytthe^^^cKfe'Mas 
interference of' the ' ^ettesttfivd “ pdlftfr, 
but selfedestruOtiOtr, irt^tbe* dr£li®hl 
form of perishing'is the flafec^, 'vSfriflbr 
the guidance and''prtCettded“shtitt)tJn 
of the religion of the ' Country; ' beHfe, 
at least apparently, a voluntary 'aCtf of 
the in^uated victim; restrietiVCUftHilis 
have been deemed ■ ineligible’. ' "'Wie 
offering rewards would" but 'ihcrhnSe 
' the froqueacy ofthw crime; as stt^iee&ti- 
tiouB frenzy would he thwb'^hthitii- 
-ilateiftiiltto' giieahdr csMrtion/'witild'IitAe 
deobdd ibnuex^teddftnrfeefedlhi^'of 
. iwMMficie/powiarfully «s- 

b^!acot^sibgrfrenii^dh:^gl«^'dts t^. 
tatem vi^hmdhthvdjioph^ ofqSiMyisR-a 




devoittapn^riaBiaCW^pifat ptibli^ 4 di 
lt Hrttriii?iiVMtoBi lhfl?h«iiA<ai^iYtiil> 8 rfitd»fe 
<hiiDpBay{i ■ctnfctbdib^ 4 A(i|{\ie^ 
BynhjTii jtaob jiadiil&yibiistiEHKlgfti 
4 d^edi loBB 

crfaafainBxodestitiiiiifiieethis 
vdgesjdevbiifeoC sray thii^iH tM s«^ 
liliBxoe «{< rcd^iiM^fia^e^yv'itc^p'ted'.tf 
what would supply want; 'fUid pTOCwfe 
arttclemotfaemrieeutnatltemablei.i Ittlas, 
faowelisT) saoife setertaiped^ Jtwat ^thls 
wellriiatendedd^ceTciBe'eC ptnkmthropy 
smouotedi/itdl a<'plositiVe 'iounty 'taa 
va^mMi^nL' oMothingnean; cure these 
SbaUiitsa:ngeBiafl^tlHs lpF^ipehsity^ to 
Seosl cni) each T other publicly, but ttU 
IhltlleuhtctiMtl (k£ (avilizatjon- thro^(h 
4 die>tnB^ehaef,ftiiaei.'! ■'.u- >", 

tj fi Ufae/i^gislaliu-e bf this: tdun try ■ has 
.reechdij-tdrned'itsbttentiann tbehe eub- 
jfct'i ofi it£ftii) auiocignis/ destrnction of, 
iprobeUy^ .ndtdtei:than<a>thoiis{ind:of 
tkesoin^eifahieiifeinales annually^ but 
itot'/Boqiedyirbf anyiarailablc descrip- 
jtioariwas'lpra^qeed. ^ 'A taa^ o«( 'tAb 
tpii 30 doe^raniauatm^ to i» prohibitibQ, 
)woii 9 «l(ioratlate the bigotted and'weak 
Hindoo mind to madnes 3 ,':and cVehte 
a spirit of discontent leading to the 
most serious consequences. This r e^ 
medy has been abandoned, oh discus- 
sion, I peqaecqf th^?dangBt 4 tf 

its application. 

Is there, then, no resoui;ce that can 
be had recourse to, f 6 r, if not the total 
attest dbe reduction in a 
vgfvpq^-.fljeaaure ! qf ,«ihi 3 dreadful evil, 
TiyWhpu ^ ! bUenating the native mind 
Ggvernment to, which it is at- 
aijttst sense of security 
[iPfi RWSon-ihndptoperty under a regu- 
,l^,«nd,ipildadBMHistratiop ofjustice? 
I, Wbr.tlHpl^dheceis, and that it ctmsists, 
..paradys^j as jt.rmey appeattiiin; a 
et^fDroement Ojf the law of-buim- 
.•agn#tcarding, <«.»/* very 'To 

,, 80 j.|, seemingly ctMrtfadicthrj' 
.aripesitioft, ifi is;:necesfiar 3 ntt^ teskeja 
jMpSiitfewtiof/ithe Jfiafep-jiirBtoiofas 
i(pn 4 ;:fllb#e(J(i»ifthlMnti«q/unddr bithkh 
?ttMJ)en/ 8 pe,»d«to«d, 
^fftrtj^aSMhlyitwieiSwdit'intWBefefd 

<$!cdao)i 6 filntb^tielva 9 i» a 


mamo ^ 

stbi^p 

4^feriiuJfii;'J Ja doa'jqoiud ledlo jrij yd 

7:d«ni»lpt»tied1SU%::As«t|tlli)mri)d "ih 
to searthtdhtorhe- pi»idet> teutii^iafteivs 
most^ as^tiis bdact beyond oiitttmdid< 
tiOff,' thafc^jJmostMaH oflithbJ^OOli^fe^ 
Btrtdfcil wrih fite^ihsMtaisl/ifairtrtdited 
^' ■prbMMtd the* vie^lt' ■Jrf'^lprieStth^ 
ahd' selPihfferffet,-' 

jfied tthil hitbxiettted i}y dht^,^^if$jyi» 
#n*hfiferthe!ibselve3 a willing saeriftoei 
Setides,' Bfany eminent powdits laad 
beholars,' dcfeply versed , in Hindob 
Htethturey 'have lately proved^- inni 
ntawner equaJly clear and .contdiie^d, 
that these barbarous innrdemjarebdb- 
refctly contrary to Hindori ladr^nodn 
the name of all the motheisi.'nikl 
'daughters among a popnlaticMii'OfJa 
hundred millidnsj artd in themomsrbf 
numberibst’ > drplMdts raadel -or tOKhe 
made ‘snch by^^y aid'evu^jlj wd'call 
oh allWho-MM tdddu^ustaibingyAnid- 
■eenoej to'theban. efihcttiai inittisstriin 
<die> siifqiressibrf'Of ifartherletiriialiirl w 
^''Kmiathtin^IUiya^’ah feitSgiaihdi^HdnD 
cdtalei, :: had } cdmriyoxstafalihbBtbbdBt 
ithe Hindoo abaStraSdiy ikooiicHns sana- 
tion the custom. Opposed to liim are 
"four Hindoo writers, Ungeera, Pura- 
>, aim Hpr«r»,ajid. r5*HTwt«»JBll only 
:rec()fnmend the practice, promising the 
widow a conpybial happiness of thirty- 
five millions of years in Heaven ; for- 
g^voiess for thexaasbiicentiousaaatarse 
of life in'the/woriUvltiid^thfiqriu'ifiis- 
tion of all the membeirs o£.iipbliani]|r. 
The next authority is Fisdneo! iiccsri’, 
who prescribes to^ a widow tOddedinate 
herself to BruDah8chiuya,i that tis#) /to 
lead a life of isel&denial aladbait^erit^. 
He, describes this ooUrse/iofifaustevity 
.asiso exceedingly severe^utbatdnb'hri- 
;;dow jean eonforimtlo itj iniwhiefaneatb, 
ishehat nh ehanoenof -uUmnimfshhu- 
'tiotVi wtfaouti ascending' a/tpnetilqi&e 
t with// some lartiole wbioh/herihuafa^d 
:.pQts<»idd. The lict, homeeer^ tbuhe 
-:effi(dentp»iiuri6enolunra>^.»jher jHicr. 
..He eKt«|itiiiihevttido>vajqfl,Bml(tttts 
.&oynhiitil(i^/ithbiigfeafteidiaild8fhxfe 
f . eondi tians rfworc / 1 i BJttendbdn tq^i Aem. 



i»n<ipnnwA<toT««®f!M^icQ*tet*s,hj^ from the ^tgutottehiofrithe^io^M*^ 
Sl^,;«^p^crihwgth0!tifhof incwtifr^ mrt q««iiS«»d jkQi«»>tlveM^7tfae!}iS|id 
dUiinij -.7 JIq\ say« ,that awSteivtji> 0 f/ii£Bp»c;;iki«istN|> 

“.mqn^iBfrfir.fjMr d^tish^jids’ .deatJ^ att«w heatitiudc. <iffi^frchV^h7£ha()tfa»^ 
sftewi &e vr^fsvmvier.C’^f. Ahm aceouitf they uige then to tilet humtt 
mis in' Mrs^mkiteb»iia,!^' ^hat ia au* with thBii hi*sband»; (On iwith *QaW' 
stetn^. i'J'hej.Hmdws haver, that aartiiel.e<thBtbd«iigecl.t0:hioij«s,th0k' 
any natal ptecefthiccktitraty.'lto.tite ie- oaJy chn>£e of. t^tainiiig hapinnetsy-at' 
ouloat^nt ef Jkfumo are uawotthg' «f least, for a phiiadiof thictythVe.Biih' 
piaise^ . . i. liona years;: ', .The writers 'ic^iithe' 

< 'TheBrahsains endeavour todo away other side largue lagainst tnch ,a dwb' 
theabotve posittsx pnecept qf Mu»ep, trin^ as. foutliled on the iplpsaper 
the. athnowledged chief of Hindoo motives of cupidity and dbabitj^fon 
le^ature, by urging, that the reeota- the part of the v^ont,! whose igloiy;r 
Tfientlations for burning given by .the ov^ht, on the* oontraryj' to^cossisti 
oAei. autfaorities, ooght^ on account in .ieading.a 'ii£B -cT penante,i(p«diyr 
of thear number, to outweigh the in*, and self-denial, according itoxthe.Vhti' 
junctioQ of even Munao. This is i>a, gad. the sKtred teneta ofitMih:’ 
comj^etdy to 4rg Me f«ed»on. But »oa. iforrato laysardoWnlhat, “lilnvl 
let i»lw»the words of the VsBAi i» tU a addow .burns, in, the firo hh© cpntJ 
ample', oonfirmation ,leif JIdunooV ra* not .get rid of her 'femininb .bodyj?'' 
tiohfd doctrine. .< ‘*.|A« by means, of This change wocdd' take place'btithe" 
livii^,f sfril the duties usual and' occa- conclusion, of thotiuiiiyvfrTn roiHings! 
snMiak«tobe^terfrHrtBed -to purify .the of yeacsv- when the40ul,miiat]^iitlgo> 
Diiitd,i\and as%by bearing .and Axing through various trahsaodgeationE/ ilhnib* 
ohetmiDdai and devoting our sdnfa to ingbut a slender iiope of 4ndU)eati>-' 
Aritnhaht'ioc the sapreme ^pnit^ we todein an desorption into' Breliifaahj' 
cmtiwMton lit (final: beaatudcj or d>i. Ifre: great sacred lawgiver, Mnnon, 
sdqfttkfitv.ia. Brumhahh uo vtoman proiaisesthis'at.'oiroe'to a lifextffibn - 
shdrid, therefose,. spend her lifi^ (that stinence and virtae,- without'donbting- 
i^lahffer dUatht] in hopraiof attaining of ibe oompetoncy of’ tfae'dettiale'''td‘ ' 
i^ay-orMassittheaven.” The lEn- fulfil the required conditions.' Thefefe'' 
dob'iaystem of:Hlwards and punisfa- Bcahminical w'liters must entbrtrih 
namftwmnsitts in ;a certain duration trf most debasing and degtading 'Opittlbh' 
thsw psopoiriened to -moral conduct, of the nurthersj, risters, and da(%h^rh<' 
afiierwhiah, according tothM afaurd of Hmdoostan, in supporiag theMhg#!- 
meWBspsyriiDfiis,! the smdvgaia returns utterly destitute of honour ws' 
to 4he' earth ito undergo vicisskudes incapdde of leading a virtuons'^^'- 
ofthansm^ralionsv tiU.Btlengthitbe. and in prescriWng their saerifleifig 
corim wipuretaato attain-atoecption themselves on a funeral 'pile, afe'fhO’i* 
uttBuftnmhahc- .'.A.wOmaawhoibucas otdy -ohance of -arriving at‘.hettvetify'i. 
herielfiswp^JiBbletoisaBsritttH^h hapless. ’Uius^it apjiearsj tlHd tin-f* 
snA traadm^ratBrnsratidi thareforey fortunate ifeehky-and urptot^ctetf feio! 
thehe d-ife idoo-writwainmnteMi,'d»t'. males athiteme-o^ to'^dVient-#®!'!* 
final 4iMtiidde msghtiratberitoi^be -dta'M of!:ftiMrh'hifise0ndU6t'!i0d'ii0ptirifyit’'i 
tained % mbfe-nfr ahttmeiwaanddobu! wuh infiafltdfyMoW juttiee i»B|ltt‘kiri' 
rdetneati- w Mhd dsto *h« oodeniaMe '> vhrisg hushsBds^tO'be^toeri&fed,*- d^aB " 
chofaewfiitoiwriggtoijrfiHvhigifrhUid^^^ ew««dl4iatiflie4i*brt^td'- 

rify9aa«fifid«#tbldieoT*«to#»7ati«to«f!t ttet'#i«eiderf«di'> 

^h f»ii^hl^«rgffih(m«'usaii ifyiltfcsn jea^ ta ^=^>opoftiew<tf o SHw^-eSf’- 
BModt«Nrd»8«igdi6iwaasatstili«j ii«ji tong*»,,8id ‘thhP'eyeh (these witadef' 
odtetfmDslMHr dtowecenhji^f origHW^-dorvdptbd lfy*fi'6eit<^s{iflji' 





dfiimanuutengdi «C>'diind tiMbJt 4 kue< 
«#i<h<sidc 8 oi 1 f{tibnlelteid«iije»; >i‘J '>01^ 

qriei«iMiy)«|a^yi«id|tnotfaM fte tSii^ 

ntoa^ M Hutnait 

i«AUi« l^lS'foUndttitlBqMtc^'Mi 
bsaite 'Sctcofii dr^aldiul iMd 

theyefovei'^ SnuttilikB,i .<c!MMA«iriij<^ 
b^impd^ i^ut^ diret!t->'thi4 wtunbri to 
bcfitiedfitO' the dea;(i'bod^'«£ the hus* 
bnxul, aniLitiiatlhe'ijdie^Bballindetib 
ia&t^iimdifreeilmtl^ tO' this 
ofirstMjtiu'iiit wsw adtoi'foimd that the 
wjridkjwgs'.-df; theOiwretehei-beiog id 
that^0)iiesi ofi^sneme torture,' or tile 
aodcw'pf. thei'iff^, iocoa^osied hiriip-' 
tHJie?affihe'ligatdrB!y and- in iImb nata- 
rals^'BoH) to escape' fiK»n'iB shoddi^ 
death;* the) iohmhan-'tBanStm. around 
the'pileidrove hehbacicinfco the flames 
witihlloag bamboos, holding her down 
infilhotiii 9 e:t&U exktiustaMi- and the last 
degree! of pamhii' suffering put an end 
to.pUi I flntber attempt at saving lifei 
Allithis procedure ■being direetly.oom.* 
<r«rgr..to the- law- of the ease, which 
prdseribes ; “ . o 'voluntefty^ ascent to><t 
burning' pile,’* a cunning expedieiit 
cteafing less horror ki the 'minds, of 
the, I spectators was .resm-ted to: &' 
consisted an a strong frame covered 
withi^avjt biUets of wood, and sus- 
pend^ ihorizontally over the position 
of. .thp'jrictia)' reclined imd tied down 
o(i.,fhd^i)cra] pile;, , -When the pile is 
sQ^ffire and- when the horrific cries 
of„ 9 udetWg begot to, be. heard, hired 
nd^^s, furnubed with drums anddis- 
sopant, wind in^umeots, drown all 
hearing of the expression of agony by 
artificial noises, stiU. &r|hec increased 
by .'ibideous- yells,. .At this moment 
foi^r miscreants- (one at each angle of 
the pile) cut the cords suspending the 
ponderpps frante, .and thus -let it fidl 
on,, the- tortured suflerer below.; .it»- 
wrigbt and pneasuroprevcwtevery posi 
sibdityi(Of;eseap^.!while„.aa a -r^ne- 
ment ofiCBueikyr.jit. descendartfatough 
top., 9 jnisil; a ^acoifo loeeasirtp to the 
viedm I any injury ibej^tnd. severe contu- 
wli<d» !»frdbi« barharous 


di^^('*‘i*hat? 
thfii«iabtesHiil 4 i^^r«^>sit*rt'!/)Vr iM' 
4nd^ aet^rd‘/iiiount‘iS'^iatami<af mmu ,'* 
Bbf'the -^Isg^ii-trie 'pro- 

MOtertcdjlhe 'JSfstsSa^a ib &ese wdrdsr, 
iMb-wiMtit thebMntitigpiSeJ* ^ To 
hte’'!witliin' rid -scope'bf ■' this indisi' 
peasafile 'latvi’ fbe Brahmins' dinecfe. a 
ffew^Wi!gs"0f'thepileto be lighted, jii* 
before the widow is laid on it and 
seowred,) which iabirt the operation* of 
a few ihoiliertts. The Vishnoo Modnhee' 
bas'it,' het the wife enAraceeHber'a 
life <f abstinence and chastity, ormimitt 
M-ibUrning pile.” By the Nirynya^ 
Smdhooi no bandages, bamboos^ -.«■ 
wood'mu^ be used in preventing eS*. 
cape ■'from the ■ pile. The Saodteth; 
kinthioodee says, “ Let the mother enter 
the fire, after the son has kindled ; it 
around his father^ s corpte'p but to the 
father’s corpse, and to the mother,‘let. 
him not. set fire. If the son set fire', to 
the- XJf'lUB mother, he- has dw hitH' the 
gmlt-tf mnrdeting both a -teemnn and a 
mother” The Jviva-nialaveUtr, ■ mad 
Shmtrm, and theVedaeda, attack the 
unworthy motives of cigtidity to burse- 
37^, and in-preference reOommestd a i^e 
of chastity and sdrstinenae. •. The 
liya states this tdone to bh ktwfel; 
■while the Meernusnoshe ^alloivs. 'the' 
choice, of either. Thete Bie - aearlpi, 
twenty other authorities that, mi^t, 
be quoted to the satBe'.pnrpoct; smd • 
they state that “ no blame whattfeer m 
attached io-those who prevent a tsmtnesda. 
burning^’ and. also, “ tbat sil saho'chs- 
suade her from burning aet UsatisMy” 
Should the widow recoil at the sigto^ 
of the flames, the fine is only a kAuna 
of coteries, not quite halfa-crown. .ka 
tins ca^ the law requires . , that ^ she 
should .be- treated by her neiglAuurs pre- 
cisely or before.” yisknoo Mtursno for- T 
bids banBng; and his precept,” be thorn 
a (wMfPamas of.diy husband in Ifeend ■- 
n-death,” the Pundits ahow to mean, 
that. the.mdow . should' lead the, i 
rect life; he prescribes, as that wquld ' 
lead to'hotiotMie'hi^Besa'iwth^bedi 
hu^bandU' <dl^ri^wonyt^sByfbri»):i41' 








giiii<<fwa»)»«»siiit B trtM gai t' tf -ftfe 

MMWi«wfallB< 1B M l!^ -a>fct Ms <btin 

•«f 

-)<iht^teft^tirttew>y w. Tbe 
tidMu^t k 

lMHAM#-iBjtt«M8. 'ISiappeni^ ’«ne>i<i 
tli4bte«B^5S »ith4bkt Mf Aie 
irikklii^ kwst, «f ekwse,'%e irome^ we 
•iMkH-Shave (Me mSion ef female 
lilkllk'T iDeduct -the bdf for women 
Ikk^ffiMfooe, it would appecw that out 
k ^fee hmKked thousand women who 
dilk only One thousand bnrn them- 
selkety Wcotding to the most accurate 
kecQiHks. ’The unfortnnate females of 
IfofiaostMi, helpless, innoceiit, send 
fetad^kiisgmded and deluded; call on 
liiinlliilish natioin to rescme them from 
■ rfd il u ei and uitiMritied death of tor- 
Wti^kiOnce iU(tgal Md unjust; and it 
fetkaddhietafy oauF-gratlfyi^ to imder- 
ktifetii Uft I lhli|jiiL v^tMutafiluferime 
SmmtiinmfgfMforarmait tf Ae tigtynr 
^^d j rifeW A iWliM onee-it-is ankfr^, 
aidt a n la rfs w ^l i Bai i i jj, tf free 

^99 ’ *wPv9^^w w 

Ammmmt^PME'. nr nuoms, tkM 4te~ 
l—%i / ianw mffy, swat feMkfr do Ait, 
W lf arjM* ahfijtfed by wrfoxfeii^few; it is 
wMfijirfawaaeeiiMiHO to suppose -Aat 
fjfto-twt t£ the tboutand will en* 
•mcder'deathiinjdita tremendous form. 
VhMttlHir sMsesareatupifiedisafact 
•ncihinkira; and the writer of these 
■MMtite is aoquaiittedwkh an instance 
kd^knt'eMMpe, where the poor female 
waadhttnd’itr this state. Useful and 
Nsldkiible, Mr. E!dit(w, as your nraeh- 
MidifMhlieation deservedly is, it will 
n^or reader a greater service to man- 
bind; ’foaa hy ai£ng to terminate a 
rePBoWng ptnetie^ whose (mntinuance 
anfot; «Kider itt eOnconatant cireum- 
tdMMMt; Kieiet mMil^ A^tace on 
AA WtSAAt wAatt.- i proceed how to 
g i i a »b » i * lji p»«i*aeifote^aBd eat ! ieu% 
bMHPwf ekOeiH^dMteg t^desmfeie 

Hb s(mw» A» SHMess of this bo- 
mmmmtmmm, k would prow eo aen- 


t iiri-nr^- A.... ^-.1 - 

on AwiH'wftlUMN'aMiMiti^ Wtli tBH- 
gions jealoMv. ' A^dMM* 
etAiAe 
by 

eSk^ Ak -tepdrtibrt '<pibbk^ #td 
bis 1^%’ CoB^Ui^i^ iWiiWiiirs, 
md' adtttoWle^ed fMMh% 

Where eanr be fmnid kl^ pferson IMidre 
eminent’ (piaMfiad tec Aedtdl^’this 
detente doty, ^att tile llbi ti i n - 

gsisbed nobfeman wdia^-'ly k 'wisilhin 
and mergy eonmtentwifo'Mmi# po- 
etical pthm^ies; has Heady dbeMed 
the extent of onr fhkitttA Vlkies- 
■Mous? Netvw wffl fte Court At #f- 
reetors; howevar an^Olir tntffbe 

to d)di^ this^reeioM tfrtem^teAp- 
der, have a^feirer eppoKtkt^ ^Ib- 
com^shing Ae giuctt mWtf dl|ebt 
constantfy before Aem; HSiA' 
the admhnatratkm of {be War ^tfe ^lif 
Hasthigs. 'inie stSfaAotiiif th^'Hfoh- 
smid femdes wbo perSdrtiAiiHH^, ^Sf(- 
trary A Ae late If AP dhuaafy, dfSl 
(^ollStitute the br^test fid- 

nfeaent featiHO in Ah 
fcdbr. ' ' ‘ 

' Sbeirid {be' Btidhhid'S' d^/Ah 

argftfneot of persdHKbfo AStsm, 

and resist ^ other idhdhs'Hisl^i^bo^ 
no other remedy remcdhs biliC't(^'ihs^ 
on a rigid execution of thd laWs, 1^ 
seeit^ Aat every nilseniUe fedialb ^ 
luded to self-destruction, sfaid), 'lbli^ 
toxicated and unthepifled' 8y- Sht^, 
mount the funeral pife in fiM preMBdi 
mflammation. It is safely presibiidd, 
that few, in their sober senses, '#B1 
agree to perish in this manhdr. The 
firame, ligatures, and the httWibckw, are 
all illegal, and must be cHspensed witb; 
kHving the few, if any, vAo wdl dire 
p*an and death in so dreaAuI a form, 
to preci]dtate themselves ihto Ae fire, 
burning fiercely and ready to coSashme 
Aem ia agoides. Pbtwevfiil mdS^^^'Be 
lifoSiiperstiAefwfiiEfegwffiA'eiiB dns- 
A6d bamsR nsfbA «Hd«r' dbA a bAfi. 
Iblsmue that C^etkifily, id ar^ 
Mtk, Ifos (srtfetfteftyreAf^^fWs 
mefttM; bMfteiCr^oasilH An 



M {acwt^ v-liMi^ 

tqt;|n|^ ^^,o{H<t»;u0U«i jiig wo«ildj^««s (Hteyakot^mowtiii^m.** 

:^,,j^ea 9 .,cvsKim<itait^> Tiau^ istir k i» too tke<-«sb>' 

of >». iSikt^f».0^ tHiroiog, must ^u<ked i& Europe, if th»£sa# of hm 
hfiB^ peiutk^ Sot of caste, by the derivation of hfe, did 
oeMDo) to the mag^trate, to enable not restpain them. AU this aggngtte 
hifi|..to be eaiteio that the above com- of imiaoraiity and vice is known to 


di^ceqfi,4C^afi]ir»abLy to the law ef the 
case. »tw^ cwmplied with. 'This 
peaeadrire. followed, cannot 

to be attended wi^ the hap- 
pen, comsequeoees. and this without 
apj^dsgiga'.of arming the idigiouspre- 
9 £ the country against ns; it 
ihWcb ri>(lire prcdoable, that so 
eed oomct a conduct 
;;{dl&...a{gm>batioa of the 
natives, and of 

* 30 ! ||i^,illi,,perti<^w.,who have .so 
0^ ji^tMOhnce fo esery country. 
/.•y^;S^«»,'«M!ge^t®‘he necoa- 
aU-Wprai.&c4- 
ing in minds debased by the mostsh- 


those who, like me, have reskled ioag 
in that country ; and near thirty years 
I have endeavoured to reason, and 
write on the absolute necessity of >a 
general introduction of the KngKsh 
language, and of instruction m the 
arts, sciences, and public policy, of 
European nations. Thoi^h alltnraat 
approve of the translation of - the Jbble 
into all lan^iages, and cd*, the.. Pmmb 
and unremittmg labours of din>naai»< 
torioua missionary, contendins aSnMst 
almost insup^able diffieaiaeg»5mt>ieiii 
eridrmit. that education, Vu a 
Md-end ejdsnriar teaie^ can 'n d nw dnid 
to mUizetioHytimd tie vMi mmt* hptaodbw- 


founded 
to aanctioa 
qf.jwcoeniMg 
^j^,f%.,^iSh}Wmof.,tbe knowledge 
^qvij|^]af^age,aud fiterature eaten- 
th^UghoHt ^dia introduces ci- 
,, productive, of the light 
iqformntlon, and the blessings of 
irti^ reli^on. Tim scenes, of depravity 
Wfi.^qss vicqjjrevalent in their very 
patticijpaited.in by their 
Tg^ pj^g^j.wiH^noS hear description. 

^rigces, of ,hoth sexes, 
hefbEq their idols, has 

f a ^ng ^ojyjji; and; the number 
your, .ppblif ’^1)0% fef , ■ Dumber 
.^thpr, .gji(i^Ge„«f , tfak la- 
naew^le jrv^h, , Tljo laxitKof moral 
so jnapy jmhiativ^ 

%^ousl^,enw> 
is Ift* oum- 


rion ]qf. CA ririiffsk y. ,lt«»'}uaii.y nt^ 
oned a most h^py andaes^teionaioip- 
eumstaoee. - that so '^se«rmi|gt '-w 
leaned, and so good-n.man’aa'^enm- 
cdlent Bishop . of Cidciktar tdreaU 
have bem-sentj as Sti weievby ftoae- 
dence,t» thateountryi to judge byt lh- 
vesrigatiom, , and brorai experieDce!>n« 
tbs,:8pot,. Biid.to give wa. lMsn w i ^y 
and well-weighed , smUsmenta on;d^ 
momentous subject., i: ThiSfi.eWBent 
prelate, highly eonversarit in.iSiiPted 
and prolkne bistory, Eaw’thj*libhe!|i«)- 
mans incuicated. on the minde. «di ^ 
natives of the provinces' sf^idaeihfbg’ 
their arms a knowledge of thfNt.jhm- 
guage. arts, mad litm-ature,<.f«ep«rwg 
themtbuafaric«ayk% thejtmythslne', 
andimcomingn component pwt.af tine 
.yo^kweanyO no iit iP 

of this brave and wise people, habMi 

Oik mr btsttuetwn hiNK>iih«fa9i: ndlfch. 


On the Hindoo Law*' retpecSMg thf Bitndng of Widows. [I^KCh, 


it bwoi]^ us to profit. There are some 


superstition, and promote the hap- 

. haiiip4£!©aiiws«ra- 


and feet, reason against gener^ fediv fifid through civilization to 


cation, as if God intended that this 
blessing should be confined to a select 


Christianity, the execution of this 
SUbl^b 'pfan of amelioration of the 


and &voured few, in order to rule the native mind will take place at no very 

r.i ” 5 > ^ • J - '* • . A1 ' • • • J />•',« 1 *.’ ■ *•,'••1 i ' fcfV;» I:''"' « ly * « 

more eaSuy o^er a maionty unlustly distant period. It is evident^ tnat to 

iij/brutal ^noraflce ever prone render, it client for every \ype pur- 
^ |t is in vain to point .out to pose proposed, it cannot ' te confehed 
t)}e,se!lfish,wl\o disregard fact, and are to mere reading and writing ; tlie ha- 
guided only by opinion, tlie happy ef- lives of a supelTi 'i- lU-.'i'iiniidn v ^ldd 
fe^ts,of education in Scotland; the not be contentL.i ahii ifii- I'c.:''! e o'" 
melancholy consequences of the want education,and ■.■...•■i' ! 
q|‘it in Ireland; the comparative hap- aspire at thekno.iIi dji- of-yii-ia-'' i ‘'a- 
pmess of the portion of the English racterizing well-educafed Tlutopeans. 
peasantry who can read their Bible ; Without this, the object iu view wbuld 
and, above all, the state of gross igno- not be attained, as tbp nrinu would 
ranee in which are found ninety out of not be sufficiently expanded by scieiice 
a hundred of the criminals whom Ig- and belles-ictltes, to ^ve into a qour^e 
norancci the parent of, vice, has, at an of inquiry and study effecting 'a total 
early age, conducted to the scaffold, change in habits and charactier^;,and 
On whatever this perverse mode of filially productive ‘ of conveYsion ^to 
thmking may lean, it is not supported Christianity, rt.mus^ lie qmiq,maiu- 
byiany^thing >ve read of, by. aiiy thing fest, that a common descri^mn .of 
wtL.hea^ of or by any thing passing schoolmasters would prove inade^tipfe 
before us. . to such an undertaking; and th^tjduiig 

tKi.iTftfatum fromrthisdigressiotts }tis men, to be duly qualified for the iash 
.im!H«ibei4 on.us‘to pay a just tribute In view must jjrpviousljr be liber^ly 
of praise to the constituted authori- educated at the College of llailfey'bury, 
tie#riat>d-Bridsb inbtd>itants of ladia, 'leaving nothing to be learnt iii Ifidia 
fbritheiif bene^cent 'exertions in edu- butthe language of theprovihcpdjr tlis- 
■caliiig BeoBC of the halfccaste'ebildrea, trict intended as the scene pf 'itlleir 


■flndiduwer' order of natives. This is 
ia >g0od'.beginnu^ : but it goes but a 
Uttfe.'wa^ in achieving the. mighty ob- 
jerft; soiforcibly and Luminously recom- 
omndetliil^ '.the ;de^thinking and 
zealous- Sisfai^ of Calcutta, whose du- 
ties are too great, and who ought to 
be lArchlushop of Calcutta, with a 


unportant avoeaUons. , ^ ^ , 

If, Mr. Editor, we regard tl>0i sab- 
ject in a religious as wtell ^.a nniral 
point of view, we cannot bilfoisswk 
the hand of Providence in rtbenett^nt 
and wonderful rapidity of recent ieon- 
quest. While the philo'sppheri. Sees 
the of^rtnnity of extending the boun- 


Bishop of Marias and Bishop of knowlad^ and while 

^mbay^bject to hts hierarchy. The contemplates political 

ConrtofDrrectors, ever attentive to the ^ ercial benefit, the theolo- 
welfare of India, as well as the Govern- the fulfilment of pro- 

i^nt, are maturely consrdenng the j 

.pUuu^bd^nn;subm,tted to them; ,, 

and there being but ope opnnon^as^ito ys ; ■ > , 

-what is best calculated to maintain John Macdonai.d. 

the permanence and stability ' Of the ' V , 

•fSHtishmeiifpie* in Jndia; as to lehnt ., \ o -i A— -.si' 

‘AiM eve 10!^;;dBstro.y a'peinkions sJ; i;, m jlkdii^ ■ 


■ i?' iJON j , .i:in 


' I't .If'. ' 


-''-■j./iOC'* m ‘ 

■hS? i>ti 'id jjiih jr.Md' 
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lani extremely friendly to the 
institution of clubs, having for their 
objMt the promotion of social inter- 
course among persons united by feel- 
ings of common interest or pursuit; 
and lately looking over the ‘list of 
those established in London, without 
finding one connected with the service 
in India, it suggested the thought of 
proposing publicly, through the me- 
dium of your Journal, the establish- 
ment of a General India Club, for 
the consideration of your numerous 
Readers, who are interested in such 
an object. 

, There is certainly no set of people 
who meet together on more easy and 
friendly terras than Indians, either in 
England or in the East ; and none to 
whom an establishment of this nature 
could be more desirable. The con- 
stant intercourse that now takes place 
throughout India, between the mem- 
bers of all the different Presidencies, 
creates a general acquaintance and 
cordiality, that would he improved to 
mutual advantage b^’ some common 
point of meeting at home, and renders 
such a facility the more called for. 
The great body of gentlemen con- 
nected -with the Service, who are set- 
tled at home, with those constantly 
arriving on temporart- absence, would 
afford ample numbers for the support 
of the Institution; and I am persuaded 
that the majority would join heartily 
in the cause, if undertaken by a few 
persons, whose rank and character 


m^ht add weight to thS (h-dposi). I 
will just subjoin' my liunihle opinion 
of the general principles bn which it 
should be founded, arid harried 'into 
effect, and then leave the Subject to 
its own merits. 

I propose, then, that it should be de- 
signated The Geseual India Ciub. 

That the members consist of gen- 
tlemen belonging, or who have be- 
longed to the lion. Company’s Service 
in India, either civil, militarj', or iria- 
rinc; and that ;J1 ranks be equally 
eligible. 

That there be two clas.ses of sub- 
scribers ; the first to be limited in 
number. Who are alone to have any 
concern in the management ; a second 
class, unlimited in number, Vvho ' shaft 
have the common use of a coffhe- 
room. 

Officers of his Majesty’s naval and 
military services to be admitted bono- 
rarj’ members. ■ • 

To commence the undertaking, I 
should recommend a place beiilg im- 
mediately appointed, for names to.be 
entered by those wishing to promote 
the object; and, after a competent 
number are obtained, to fix a day for 
a general meeting, when det^led plans 
might be produced, and a committee 
formed for general management. 

I remain. Sir, 

One of your constant readers. 
An Old Indian. 

London, Jan. 24, 1823. 


PASSAGE MONEY TO SUBALTERN OFFICERS RETURNING ON 
SICK LEAVE FROM INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Asiatie Journal. 

Sib:— It is probable that some of from India during the period wdifn 
the Subaltern Officers interested in the only 1,000 rupees ware allowed fpr 
subject that bears the above title who the passage of Subalterns coming home 
peruse vour Journal, and who came «« sick have, may not be aware that 
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f, \iri4%fefeefete<f'tRe^8flo^(ratt<'^, #W#89p®:tWe^diiiJ43li!*riis&,'that alJito 
,ifiRFi%{fefe^t8KPoP?^R 8ai^fetri#apy'istili4>^e r^ 

ff ]^|^pitt6nsi%^AStod'‘''}>liK5ca^6ft fertfiBejto0^Md\»Vttirbo^<tfc&ch5UHie4 

aequsdiit^!* jtli> tiiesiinrDutaUc 
•tiiteittStakice. 'i'" ^'V ' '* , '-.fin-* 

^ ■':• ' i am, ffir^ .I't/ii:!.. , - P . i; 

•j' YourobedJeBtaervant,:. j'-. 
A LlBOTENAltl JOP'EliBilliENdM. AstlV. 
London, Jdn. '*' '' ' ’ i' 


ife 'thK roisSSs '■blP‘'brin^firf^ the 
"nn i.'THli'.jiVT ;i) o'wprvii^t)!! ,,r any 
ofri i lirc;lirr *5;il:*‘, u-l.-'t (,;>.'v r'cfived 
it lirill of course be truly 
St*ei^iling ; ds on application at the 
Bouse, if at Itome, or to the 
^^fecfive Presidency Payttiaiter, ifre- 


93SEEVATI0NS ON THE LATE LITERARY CONTRdYBRSIES IN 
.( ' ; THE ASIATIC JOURNAL. ' .un,.u. 'ui' 

• ■ ' ' . '■''i . ;■ .; ■ii/.- .I'ti !{, 
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To the Editor of the Asialic Loumah 


‘"Bm i— It is with regret th^t I have geratej eolouring, ^ grant tltat 
shen so many pages of your valuable of.jifae- flawa , which <5t|j4eliin,lia^ b.egn 
Jbuntal occupied by the useless eon- at,, st^ch pains to pick out in ^gofpjSor 
tV^rsy of Gulchite, Mundf, and Pro- Stewart’s trgijsla^qn,, appegp t°S, W 
'ftssor Stewart. DiscussdonS on. iite- .rqnHy to bp. sjuyh,} jet,,ip> ^^ulchi^ 
terary or political subjects,!- such ' as confesgps,^'? thprp, is np perfection un- 
inde^ worthy of speeuiativP in- depth# sim;”* and as.the M^jdr^was 
quiry; dver tend to the development more, .diffident of his iBtprfectq^ 
ifif trnth, the diffusion of knowlo^e, strength- tlian his opponent,. he. neVer 
-btM do benefit''^ ^iety; but this aspired to that unattainable, nonpiitity,; 
jitWy tBflerbnce' ebnewning- the tfans- and consequently, if ,hjis produpriem 
littiBh'-'dra’fittle t’ersian story cannot fell short of it, he cannot, liteGuT- 
tiltifdatfel^'biQiW 'df any utility, either chin, be laughed at lbf /atVtiigTH hJs 
to the Rterary '.Worid or the Studebts aspirations, but simply becau^ he 


of the East-Wflia^ College, 

P aai ighortat of the- views which 
-iSi^d'bhve fnduced^'Gukhin to eoniw 
^^Ai^ethis papeTvtWr; bat, as a Briton, 
1“' jm“ihdignant at ;his’'Hnprovoked at- 
tin ufrofll^drng i'ndividnal. A 
fefeatithrPpyy or a fit of the 
splfb'n; stems' to hiye stimnlated, in 
his I rerireitleflt, ■ ' this seif-nominated 
jltilgb-iof BtaiMation' to an nnWonted 
‘iAxenfetf i6f bohJribss, undef-the sCeore 


ed to make the attempt. The met is, 
there was no need for the dfi^sSA* 
to give himself Su6h tinftCcesSa^ 
ble; the two swJicK.teHn^ ^ wbpse 
use the book was particularly dedi- 
cated, were supposed in the course bf 
a year to have acquired the 
turning out wor.ds in the dietionaify, 
and of compreherding the literpd sig- 
nification 111 ci.i'li. u iri'i.ut :hi' i'.id of a 


, verbatim -oiuliuir.'ibfy'iA!- 

"His philosophy culoted'-to • propagato.lggineSs. , Tbo 
mmarey^ fp Hh'At < whSrit ‘regtflabes a Majoris .ol^ect^ it seems, was to give 

*' — ‘a free 'tra&Tationj ’ itfiat' tfl&’e 


■Vi-r f.; J .f- 

‘Ss.'o' g'if-'.i' 
"iSl'.vd n i, , ' 
I”-', r 


a 

•»■*! !i: 


them 


->>. t,, 


might bdlesSToiW ^^ i^ness dn'the 
■ , ... . 1 . .. . i of tiij. jjBore .p);yficiqtit^ and, still 

r *' J- •• ... an adequate iissistiince to tlie fiss 'a3- 

t^Mf'thbir iSiflpiriiBg- ambh^'flie'sflftielltst ' Yet-Gul* 


■in?? 


clfih %0BBK«iii5.-d)B i^JateiWork^gwJi. 

ofo its p8*li<»fi(inpri thft , ^Brpose»(1tt 
wiMi 'litt'.'ivas ta,i}b ii()pti$d»' lOT' the 
effehtstatitmar 'ealcdkted ite; 'prodtwift. 
'BheobjhitiirfhieintfeMoB seems-.ttt'hp 

AiivriwldfltithrthevY,e?y Hiippp- 
tUituiffottiiatiati that he live» m re- 
tirement, “ cu7n dignitate’’ in 

the flowery difiusenessLtandjsnietapho- 
rical itiusimiE of Orientai<c^)^sitions ; 
durit^ iwhicb Idelightful and ben^ciai 
speculation, hchasiliscovered, what, no- 
body else ever would have discovered, 
the indisputable verity (authenticated 
even by his own authority), that the 
ripsa^^CB pfi^dthson, the wit of Swift, 
the dramatic talents of Sof>hocles,nay, 
of the whole galaxy of the literati of 
Greece and Rome, are all identified in 


the rid, yc?rc. 

Ils'.iin Waiz. I 

uui-I -Jiy, f;!. 

idthough he 

Iiii- 'Indicd li'.filiu 

score to make a 

( .■■»■ I’;i r!il l^• 

i;-’;;'i'ei, than the 


'T*tofe|sdr did to 'compile a ftCe one, 
lias M^eltheless falleii into mistakes 
etjuSfly egre^ous as any he may have 
point^ out in the Major. Even in 
*{iis last letter there is an instance, 
where, in attempting to correct PCof, 
^fiiaft’s translation of a sentence, he 
ha^liiluself erred. The part to which 

lut; . 

_^,jgjludp is this 

which 

GuTcliih/fenders thus: \j in order that 

>■ 't-- : j 

j*,3i4 A^£f\ he may put his foot for- 

^rd (or extricate himself) 

(in. this iusiness with safety 

by any manner of exertion: 

thus placing quite out of the 

questioh,and most ungracefully uniting, 

should be thus : 'J in 

order that he may < endeavour 

(or consider) in what maiiA^r 

y t , T j; moUI 

(or . in tl^ 

■'h’P‘*'mhy place! 'hS' T(Sat' 

)i I D! .. J.I, , 1 ' 

with (or in) sa^y-, - Guichin 


e*^'Vi^4,4p^PjWtp?nPH 

the form«i,?iB,^tqnjfJ^i^-,^S;)^- 
ever I ,api,3pt ob;i,i4oj^f,f,jl 
dlppf a, igRP#,, f 

bpi qonp^ted,a;.pq 5 iti;pygrsy on 
auch Br^yplous .poipt vy»uldjqtt|y,filj 
the ^i^tic Journal,, withqut,bpnp!^g 
t^e public. Itismucb eqsier„tQ,hp,d 
iaults in others than bp perfect cpe’s- 
self; of this, however, Gulchin apppaa 
to be insensible. Peclamation is pp 
art easily acquired ; and the mind of 
Gulchin seems favourable to its cul- 
tiration. He has endeavoured to per- 
suade us that the Professor is, a smat- 
terer ; Munsif a downright fool ; ' mat 
the system of education pursued at the 
College is absurd; and he wills the 
subversion of the whole fabric, to be 
regenerated on principles of JiiS ; own 
creation. Jn my eyes, hpwevpr,, the 
intellect of the Major and the-uppi- 
nions of Munsif are more; enth^ to 
respect than any of tlie; ppsoficited 
sentiments of Gulchin. - , 

There is another subject pf epp- 
.troversy which has a^tated-.-tbe 
minds of Oriental Scholars, ^giidiis ps 
useless to literary advaacemenfe 
is calculated to excitq mplqyoleqcm 
and party spirit. T allw^q to.tjjg^^f- 
cussions relative to the in- 

struction pursued by J^.-G^q^u^t 
and that by the PrpfessoJ?^ P^j 
'East-India College. Itj^jhas ar- 
gued that it is a matter of jtq^rt^ce 
to inquire which chanpel.ls tl^ better 
constructed for cojnmnnicatjng ,;Ori- 
ental ianguuges with the greatpst fa- 
cility and expedition. 1 am inclined 
to dispute the importance ,pf this in- 
quuy: for I am persuade4r .^he ques- 
tion,, wiU never be satisfoptorily ,ap- 
spiered; an4 if indeed it ^*44 
-,p«^ui4..h3ve: ;a contrary - t;en4gn5y, to 
jwhpt..-i»', hpqgfosJj and yrpi44; i4js* 
ssdvnnta^ona, rpthp, t|»^ bep^al 
,t 04 hp,,<^ept }ja,view, , 

.iJietho4„pf, , witV^Pj^p- 

inan,.eha<'P<?tays Jg,,jjrell,;,p4^^i)^9'‘ 

cojfoqnial .WPpe^ W. » ““•V 
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ex^ig^i^liSt’fyci^niihpeamstiafodf 'ua^'’ 
def ''Ite Instruct 'The^tteir* ' 
Hst't)u^s% *► ifiMSttsin, tha 
tiaMithcyait dnder tfi»*mtioii<«o very; 
lidatfedi ■Htwe he td begin with the i 

Eei»ail-'rti£tfaoter8, nearljrall ti>e time' 
yronW'bB'loStin learning teyeadlieni, 
and the student could gain but a veiy 
inperfeet knowledge of the grairunar. 
In making use of the Roman lettots, 
he not only teaches them tlie proper- 
pronunciation, but instructs them in 
the grammar of the language in an 
incredibly short time. The most use- 
ful words he imprints on their me- 
mory by anecdotes or easy conver- 
sations, and these being perused 
in the familiar habiliments of the 
Roman character, when at a future 
period they become decorated with 
Orientalpottooi'i and hangers, are easily 
recognized, and their pronunciation 
known. At Hertford the system is 
different, and ought to continue so ; 
they commence with the Persian let- 
ters, and having two years in prospec- 
tive, are not so eager to sjieak as to 
tiUkTstand the languages; and being 
4arly taught to read printed and ma- 
nuscript books, they acquire a know- 
ledge of the idioms. If they were to 
leafh the Roman-character system, 
the eflect would be the same as that of 
Di-. Gilchrist beginning with the Per- 
sian letters; both would lose time; for 
the former would in a great measure 
have to go over the same ground twice. 
The supposition of Galchin is totally 
erroneous with regard to their paying 
more attention • to " quantity than 
qn^y ” in the examinations at Hert- 
ford ; for I have heard from students 


thd'''E3st-'rBdfe' '©efBe^.'f./WbanJ-thh/ 
spark of pt^twffce' 'fe“e«ee. 2 kitaajcd)a 
every report ' of itti^Bdimt; !edeiy:>hadj 
account gjveh cff it byiSbifid idUdiBqsnnb 
ber of the eMamtoitf^'m'^ iat«pretiedi 
by these worthies to-barit origmatoftin 
an disorganized dystCMij- and the' spank) 
is gradually fanned into fame, • urn*.' 
quencbable by reason or cotlvktiont 
ITie friends of an espeltdd student 
will cherish its growth ; the prejudiced 
party take it up, and think (or make 
others think), because two or three 
maumis siijets, in the course of as 
many years, have been found among 
a hundred students, that the whole 
body must be contaminated. In the 
same manner Gulchin and others, when 
endeavouring to ridicule the learning 
of the college, must form their opi- 
nions from some idle student they 
may chance to meet with, who either 
from incapacity or disinclination can- 
not, or wiU not, benefit by the Insti- 
tution. This is the key to their ca- 
lumnies ; and as there must be always 
a less propwtion of prizemen and-ib^ 
tinguished scholars than of the idle 
and ignorant, the greater part will,- ha 
general, be discontented, and do -little 
honor to the establislunent. But if 
these faiUt-finders Would take the 
pains to inquire about those who have 
been distinguished in its annals, they 
will find numbers, \vhom the Institu- 
tion has sent forth to rule the Hast, 
indiriduals of the finest talents and 
infonnation, benefiting, and about to 
benefit mankind with the fruits of that 
finished education which was so- well 
cultivated at the East-India College. 
But to return to the two systems of 


'themselves that quantity is considered 
as nothing in the scale, unless accom- 
panied by a superiority in elemental 
'knowledge; and this particularly in 
IRhdnstaid, since Mr. Andfrson has 
‘6kA tte' mfm^ement of that depart- 
ment. Owing to a prevailmg prejudice, 
’'ffliSdfffifiafdd byenvy, malice, or views 
'hf” seff-^aggtandizBufent, people have 
■Iteefi'-led- tb fta'm most unjust and il- 
Iftr&^^kiitipaithy to the Institution of 


Oriental Instruction : both, in my opi- 
nion, are excellent in their way; but 
should the obstinacy of party preju- 
dice endeavour to substitute the one 
on the ruin of the other, each 
will become nugatory ; and the 
pupils, instead of becoming well 
grounded and intelligent scholars, tvill 
haCe a smattering of both systwns 
without a knowledge of either. Should 
the Directors force 'thee Collego ‘to 



sdravli«#gcowiW!ediQ®it*4?Hiti|^y,(^)ad 
inntCcii^nied tet.^pIoy it,,wovim?p 
damped ia theic-jM^nt .zeal io io?p»Pt 
ii>^rac)riQn,‘whe»;{frii>idbited txj psea 

me&gd'.witfe wbuflv. they aw). heat ac- 
qii^ediabd, whkh -they fceew J!»be 
peegnanferiWifeb-theropet- beneficudre- 
siuk)s:totfeecoBinuwHty. lOn.tbeotliec 
haad^ if DniCrikdiriet were desired txi 
dbange hie plaiB,! -he. would coqeider 
ib .derogatory tp his, reputation, ps Fa- 
ther pf Hindustani, to abaiaion Ids old 
and favourite system for p ne%v <me ; a 
systenb whose fi^t-frult? were pro- 
pitiemst.whosei'Utilby, has been uni- 
vetsally Mt,; though aometimes imac- 

‘ t' . II m I IMP - 


m 

kirawMgedr aodi who&e cdi^e^lSiiees 
bead to amelioeete the s:e<|(htioa 
of tfaet'iJtatives of Indi^. hy' .enabiling. 
those who siq>erint0»d its viaissir 
tudes to ceR}Bniidcatei with their feel- 
ings, and eomprehcpdjbeir stanners, 
through the mediuiP'Of <x>Hoquiai in- 
tercourse, II, , . 

I have ventured thus much to tres- 
pass on your .pbtience, in hopes-^^re; 
may he aitruce to this war of the^tje 
opinions ; and should ‘tlicSUtAnpolish- 
ed sontiments at all tend to convince 
any one of the inutility of suciv invi-- 
dious discussions, I shall not. have 
written in vain. . 

A.Y.2i 


Quf(^ji*4^k -Sforirfjb- 


'I'l! i^iUI^HN AND THE BOMBAY LITERARY SOdi'IETY. 
V'>!M ;■ ,1.. To the Editor of the Atiatic Journal. 


J jt,' j ■ M ' r/ j v _> ti’’ " , • 

:SinriJ-*Bcfio8;aiAIsinber, of the Ll- 
teiwry Society:’ of .Bombay, and, of 
eonrse^ I feeling »n interest in the sne- 
e«ss which may attend the pnblica- 
Hdn'oftb^ Transactions, I read- with 
some "surpriso the letter from, your 
constant correspondent Galchin, which 
ianontaided in your Journal for April 
last^iland in Which he has indulged 
he la few strictures that are expressed 
htrdtbenwharsh-and unequrteous man- 
gett- .A^ therefore, you have given 
aiptecd td-djose 'Strictures, you will 
netid tonst^: in. codMuon justice, have 
any objection to insert in your next 
nntnher the following remarks. 

I, iiGdlchin. observes, that the Bombay 
Idterary Society have wisely made its 
Transactions a repository of polite li- 
terabure,. as well as of dry science ; 
and \it'\BOvdd seem, from the general 
tiedar of his letter, that the term po- 
lite Ijter^re here means translations 
fctmi the languages of Asia. At the 
dame tina®! he addsj with . -respect to 
sdreral dranslntiona contained in the 
decond yolutne ofr^ese Transactions t 
I*! i , should b® .happy could I speak 
idtpdatte crf hi8(€epta*n Ken- 
rtedy^) wert5i^<»d*^iww 

Perafan prose writers andipogta :.,but 


tlie few that .1 have been able to com- 
pare with their originals are, I 
sqrry to say, often Veprehen#^ 
careless ; and the others may, I appre- 
hend, be found equally deficienU” 
In another place Gulchin says, “ Some 
of his. (Capt. Kennedy’s) versions are 
very flat.” It will be obvious, that, if 
this opinion be well founded, the 
Literary Society have acted, far (horn 
“ wisely,” in admittii^ ^gch 
tions into their Transitions j! and thpt 
such misrepresentations of Orientid 
Literature must detract ve^ coosidp- 
rably from the value of that work. It 
becomes, therefore, of somh impor^ 
tance to ascertain if Gulchin^s quali- 
fications are such as to entitle, hjs 
assertions to any degree of a:edit : 
and he has fortunately afforded the 
means, by publishing the Peraaai,td®^*^ 
and his own translation of a talett'^toa- 
lated by Captain Kennedy t,, S’c|m 
these, a judgment , may be 
fom^: respecting Gulchin’s'icnnW' 
san^y, both with the Kngimh.amd^® 
Perajaft^mgn^, , 

, }ihad,]Lmnst acko(OwfodgPj.Vipii¥5etl!^ 
that tb!awhle:ar.tf.of:jd9»t^Mt9i^- 
lish jmdib’Pg ceasedj.anrf .tbatjtransJp- 

tors.nowjfbllowdd the gyle 



Gvi^At iuid Ae Bontbay Liieraty Sodetj/. 
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fuerAeirmtitniUtrt fiiia 

: '% ^owe^, of a d^eredt 
add iie tibat tlie trans- 
lilfl adhere tlosely to his text, 
adrant^es to be derived from 
H&liiode oftransfedng were intended, 
I -presume, to be exemplified by the 
fbfiowing choice phrases which he has 
“has be^n pleased to tell us, 
-saying’ “ to j take a stroll through 
tiie felr*5?* “"perbdventure has another 
guess object;” “road preparation;” 
“ nothing but a fetch ;” “ turned sharp 
round upon me “ neither a rag to 
covor Ui: head nor, a shoe on his foot 
■“kaDdted'iae down on the road with 
the cuffs and kicks of violence “ a 
relish for thh^ fancy,” &c. &c. But 
to translate the^onguage of the scholar 
and the courtier into that of the un- 
educated and humble cannot be con- 
ado-ed in any sense of the term as 
literal translation ; and as Gulchin him- 
self win nbt deny, that the style of the 
Kl^aiistafa is in the highest degree 
elegant, and free from vulgarity, it 
must &i)ow that it cannot be in any 
goanner represented by a style abound- 
ing in colloquial and vulgar phrases. 
It is at tile same time universally ad- 
mitted that a literal translation must 
alwdys be flat, and often unintelligible, 
and that a free translation has, at 
iMst, a cimnee .of escaping from these 
d^cts. 

1 do aot, however, mean to defend 
the of Captain Kennedy’s trans- 
latimos, as the general reader is himself 
fulfy enable of determining this point ; 
^id I therefore proceed to shew, that 
the example select -d by Gulchin is 
alone sufficient to prove that the trans- 
lation of this tale at least is faithful ; 
for on comparing it with that of GuL 
ctes, it -will be found that no difference 
-whatever, exists between the two, ex- 
cept in diction, and in a few places 
has followed a corrupted 
teat. C(n the elegance of his diction 
I dteewly remarked; but though 
the dWlids of the tw-o translations dH^ 


fer, tile sewse, a« flat as Gidi^n’s vee- 
sion can be tmed^tstood, is pr^s^ 
the same< . 1 am not acquainted with 
Sir John Kendaws^s translation of 
this tale, but I doubt greatly the cor- 
rectness of this assertion of Gulchin : 
“ mine (fiflers essentially freUn both 
versions ” (those of Captain Kennedy 
and Sir John Kennaway). W&e this, 
however, the case, I should think my- 
self at liberty to conclude, as there 
are two to one, that this essential dif- 
ference must prove the incorrectness 
of Gulchin’s version. 

Gulchin says, that he took much 
pmns in collating and copying the 
Persian text, inserted in the Asiatic 
Journal, so as to render it correct. 
This is an indispensable task for the 
proper understanding any Persian au- 
thor, as the inaccuracy -with which 
Persian works have been transcribed 
is notorious. But to perform it suc- 
cessfully requires a very conmderable 
knowledge of the language, and some 
degree of critical taste ; I should not, 
therefore, have been much surprised, 
if any really difficult passages had es- 
caped the penetration of Gulchin ; but 
I must confess that I was not prepared 
to find mistakes which would have been 
easily corrected by the merest tyro ; 
for instance, in 1. 2 of the Persian 

r 

text, he reads which he trans- 
lates the green distinguishing fillet: 
but the word means merely a doctmr 
in law or theologj-, and his turban 
is always white without any green 
fillet. Gulchin ought to have hesi- 
tated before he thus widely deviated 
from literal translation, particularly as 
the turban of a doctor would suit but 
ill a young lover. The word ought 
to be gold-embroidered. In 

1. 2, 3, he reads the first 

is not a Persian word, but supposing 

it intended for I am certain 

# * 

that such a combination of the two 
words was never found in Persian ; and 
even in Eng^h to say that a person 
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hada volume of a book in hk 
would be tbou^t: a rather singidar. 
phrase. I am also positive that d>ese 
two words cannot,, by any. mode of 
interpretation, be made to mean “ the 
holy book nf the Koran;” and that 

neither nor is ever £^- 

plied to the Koran, without adding 
an epithet denoting veneration or ex- 
cellence. These reasons ought to 
have led Gulchin to suspect the cor- 
rectness of his manuscripts, and he 
would perhaps have discovered that 
the proper reading was -i*- 
a robe of kitan. This last word Cap- 
tain Kennedy translates cotton, but 
Meninski linen. I am not, however, 
aware that linen has ever been in use 

amongst the Asiatics. In 1. 3, 

Captain Kennedy’s reading, and as it 
is in a manuscript of Doulet Shah 
now before me would seem more ele- 
gant Aan In line 3, the 

words are 

evidently an interpolation, which the 
slighest d^ee of taste would at once 
detect, by merely translating them into 
English; their meaning is literally, 
“ and havmg put on his feet gold-em- 
broidered shoes, according to the cns- 
tom of the delicate youths'of Bagdad, 
walked in the market.” This prolix 
and minute style is the very reverse 
of that of the Nigaristan. Line 4, for 
what is intended I cannot dis- 
cover; line 8, for read ijdlis! 

which the sense absolutely demands ; 
line 9, 0 is an im- 

pertinent interpolation, and the style 
of the original would alone shew tW 
it has no business here. Line 29, 30, 

<tC«J I suspect this to be an 

interpolation, because the scene of 
the tale is most evidently Imd at Bag- 
dad. In the manuscript now before 
pm, the words Ij are not inserted, 

but the word is, without any 

Aaiatic Joarn. — No. 75. 


object to which it can relate, l&e’ 

^ 

these words, are evidently an interpo- 
lation, as they convey no meaning; and 
what ' is curious, though Gulchin has 
retained them, he has not attempted 
to translate them. Line 40, Gulchin 

reads that is,“ re- 

tire, O beloved!” It is singular that 
the opposition of these words did not 
lead him to suspect some error : the 

proper reading is ^ 

Line 41, 43, from to most 

evidently requires some correction, 
for as it stands at present it can con- 
vey no sense. I think that Captain 
Kennedy has caught the meaning of 
the author, but the manuscript before 
me certainly does not authorize his 
translation ; I cannot discover however 
a glimpse of meaning in this translation 
of Gulchin, “ or as a loved olpect I 
am scorched in that thought which 
has no medium, and put up with that 
award, that here I am a stranger and 
an alien.” Line 44, ^ 

translated by Gulchin, “ am one of the 
croud of pilgrims or independent,” 
if he found any sense in tins, whether 
literally or mystically, I am sorry that 
I have not been so fortunate, it 
seems to be very much like nonsense. 
The manuscript before me reads, 

“whether I am in 
want of every thing or without a sii^le 
want.” Line 46, for read 
Line 49, kow 

possibly mean “ in order to return 
home,” it would be difficult to fitui out; 
the ought to have been omitCed. 

^ a ' ' i- 1'> 

Lme 60,j\ ought to havobeen jnsi^d 

aftar utJW- in order to cbm^liS^^e 
sense. Line 52, 53 : these two i^Ses 
are not in the manuscISpt'^fo^e ine, 
and thtjy ciSrtainly do not ‘cbrfes^^nd 
in sentiment with the last one, nor 
Voi.. Xiri. 2 H 
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with the conciseness for which such 
replies amongst the Persians are re- 
markable. Besides these mistakes there 
are a few omissions of the copulative, 
and a few errors in the orthography, 
which may be merely errors of the 
press. 

Thus in a short tale, consisting of 
only fifty-four small octavo lines, there 
are so many errors of importance, as 
must evince how little capable Gul- 
chin is of correcting the text of a Per- 
sian author. They must also mate- 
rially call in question the extent and 
accimacy of his knowledge of the Per- 
sian language : a suspicion which will 
be increased by an examination of the 
English translation. I have before 
> 

observed that jJjt* signifies a doctor, 
and not a green distinguishing fillet; 
that JiL*. means a volume of 


and not to the manner of walking. Line 
6, 6, these verses are ascribed in the 
manuscript before me, as well as in 
Capt. Kennedy’s translation, to the 
young man, and the slightest degree 
of critical taste would at once shew 
that, though they would be highly out 
of character in the mouth of a holy 
man, they are perfectly in character 
when repeated by a lover in praise of 
his mistress. Line 8, iVliLil does not 
signify sprinkling ; it ought to be the 
past participle, and, as the other mem- 
bers of the sentence might have pointed 
out, to be translated sprinkled. Line 
10, 11, there is nothing in the original 
which answers to destinies in the 
translation. A literal translator ought 
particularly to avoid introducing words 
which convey notions perfectly un- 
known to his author. Line 13, 14, Gul- 

chin translates 


a book, and not the holy book of the 
Koran. But in the first line Gulchin 
translates the usual invocation 

“ may his secret be sanctified,” 

which must justly appear to the reader 
to be downright nonsense. The real 

meaning of lyj not ^ a secret, is 
not clearly explained in any dictionary 
that I have met with, but in this 
phrase it is always understood to signi- 
fy a grave, and the invocation merely 
means, sacred be his grave. In the 


isjj ij\^\ \j to a house 

replete with stratagem and chicanery, 
where mankind are bewildered and 
stupified ; but it means simply “ to 
a house full of deception which has 
rendered men wanderers. Did Gul- 
chin think by the additional words he 
gave either grace or elegance to the 
original? Line 19, jb does not 
signify “ to turn sharp round upon.” 


Line25yJj soul-ravishing cham- 

ber ! ! It was not in this manner that 
Sir W. Jones translated Persian poetry. 


same line does not authorize 

this strange phrase, “ has been pleased 
to tell us, saying;” it merely means 
“ ssud,” when speaking of a great or 

a holy man; and the translating ij 

V? ^ ^ 

{ulgrimage to Mecca I was one day 
sauntering through the bazar of Bag- 
dad,” is scarcely English, and does not 
convey the meaning of the original. 

does not mean to saunter. 
In line 3, the custom of the “ gallants” 
of Bagdad is, in the original of Gul- 
chin’s text, applied to the slippers. 


31, V — ->< does not mean a rag. Line 
35, these words are 

singularly translated, “ put a lover 
like me upon his trial by overwhelm- 
ing him.” I was not before aware 
that the Persian writers sometimes 
committed bulls : but this bull belongs 
of right to Gulchin and not to Juini, 
for the original merely says, ren- 
der a lover miserable. L. 36, Ji d>hjS 



extremely simple, and yet Gulchin, 
the corrector of others for the free- 
dom of their translations, thus does 
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them in English : “ of this withered 
apple you have an emblem of what has 
befallen me.” Not one of these words 
except apple are to be found in the 
original, which merely means “ justice 
against the injury of this apple.” Gul- 
chin, from his residence in India, ought 

to have recollected that ob ji is the 
usual exclamation when one man comes 
to complain against another for in- 
jury which he has suffered. 

These remarks, which might have 
been considerably extended, will per- 
haps evince that Gulchin does not 
possess that accurate and critical 
knowledge of the Persian language, 
which ought to render his assertions 
on the subject deserring of much at- 
tention. Had he, indeed, entered into 
a detailed criticism of the translations 
which he declares to be very flat, and 
reprehensibly careless, and pointed out 
where they were defective in style, 
and where they deviated from the 


original, some opinion might have 
been formed as to how far his stric- 
tures were well-founded. But his 
own version of this tale, in which he 
ha.s been so deficient in keeping, and 
in which he has not caught in the 
slightest degree the grace and elegance 
so remarkable in the original, is suffi- 
cient to shew that these strictures pro- 
ceed from a person who is indifferently 
skilled in the beauties of the Persian 
language, and but little acquainted 
with the principles of correct taste. 
The censures, therefore, of sucli a 
person will not, I may suppose, induce 
any of your readers to believe that the 
Literary Society of Bombay have ad- 
mitted into their Transactions any 
translations which are reprehensibly 
careless, 

I remain. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Sukhonchin. 

Bombay, 29<A Aug. 1821. 


ON THE PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : It has long been my wish to 
reply to certain writers in your Jour- 
nal, who have manifested a hostile, 1 
had almost said a bitter spirit, against 
those who are actively engaged in for- 
warding the progress of Christianity 
amongst our Indian subjects. I am sorry 

0 confess, however, that instead of ex- 
eting myself, I have hitherto been wait- 
ing for the zeal of others. Even now 

1 h.ve nothing original to send you, 
but m patiently expecting some zea- 
lous advocate of our true and holy 
rel^'cn to instruct Camaticus, and 
sevral others of your correspond- 
ents on a point on which they seem 
to be^norant; viz., that Christianity is 
tadeei^be best religion j and, further- 
more, 'lat it is calculated to induce 
the bes, morality. If it be true, as 
stated ^Ylarnaticus, that the Hindoos 
are more .oral than ourselves, either 


Christianity is not the best religion, or a 
tremendous woe is impending over us. 
But there are persons of ability, and 
of real information, who think other- 
wise than Carnaticus ; w ho expect the 
blessing of Heaven to attend the march 
of Christianity; and anxiously look 
abroad for the most effectual means of 
introducing it. 

To atone, in some measure, for my 
own inactivity, and, I may add, like- 
wise, to fill up the blank occasioned by 
the backwardness of others, I enclose 
a very interesting memoir on the past 
and present condition of the Syrian 
Christians. This document manifests, 
on the part of the writer, a spirit of 
active inquiry, and a liberal and en- 
lightened zeal. It is possible. Sir, that 
the information it contains may be 
altogether new to many of your read- 
ers; and that even those who are 
2 H 2 
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acqiuuBted with the “ Researches” of 
the amiable and indefatigable Bu- 
chanan, will be gratified by the pe- 
nis^* I am, Sir, &c. &c. 

pROCRASTINATUS. 

P. S. I am indebted to a Calcutta 
newspaper for the accompanying 
OmCIAL DOCUMENT. 

To the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Tort St, George, 

Sut : The state of Christianity in the 
territories of Travancore and Cochin, ap- 
pears to claim the attention of the British 
Government. 

The history of Malabar suggests im- 
portant reflections regarding the dlflusion 
of foreign religions in India. That coun- 
try, from the most remote eras, has conti- 
nued under the government of native 
Ihinces, remarkable for their devoted at- 
tachment to the Hindoo faith ; yet the 
Mahomedan and Christian religions have 
prev^ed to a great extent in all the pro- 
vinces of Malabar j and, in some of them, 
the former religion has nearly supplanted 
the original creed of the people. 

The fact deserves mature attention. 

When the Portuguese discovered India, 
the dominions of the Zamorin, ruled by a 
superstitious Hindoo Prince, were full of 
Mabomedans ; and that class of the popu- 
lation is now considered to exceed greatly 
in number all the other descriptions of 
people in the Company’s province of 
South Malabar, This extraordinary pro- 
gress of the Mahomedan religion does not 
appear, with the exception of the short and 
troubled rule of the Mysore Princes, to 
have been either a&sistcd by the counte- 
nance of the Governircnt, or obstructed 
by the jealousy of the Hindoos. Its rapid 
propagation under a scries of Hindoo 
Princes demonstrates the toleration, or 
rather the marked indifference, manifested 
by the Hindoos to the quiet and peaceable 
diffusion of religious opinions and prac- 
tices different from their own. A change 
occurred, indeed, during the government 
of Uppoo Sultan j but its consequences 
support, rather than invalidate, the con- 
clusion which I have stated. His open 
attack on the religion of the Hindoos was 
resisted with the same spirit and firmness, 
which they displayed in opposing his inva- 
rions of their civil and political rights; 


and the fierce contests which ensued pro- 
duced only a ttanporary animosity between 
the Mabomedans and the Kaits; for, since 
the transfer of the government to the Eng- 
lish, the mutual enmity of those sects 
seems to have subsided, and the Mahome- 
dan religion has resumed its progress, 
without apparently exciting a sentiment of 
jealousy on the part of the Hindoos. The 
sovereignty of the Mussulmans in Mysore 
was established on the ruins of Hindoo 
States, was maintained, in comparison 
with the general population of the coun- 
try, by a handful of Mabomedans, and 
was exercised in a spirit of avowed pro- 
selytism ; yet it does not appear that these 
encroachments on the religious rights of 
the Hindoos ever encountered any serious 
opposition. 

A survey of the history of all the states 
in India presents neai'Iy tlie same result. 
Every where, the patient apathy of the 
Hindoos toward the zealous propagation 
of the Mahomedan religion, by the ordi- 
nary means of conversion, has been con- 
spicuous. As in Malabar, the open inva- 
sion of the political, civil, and religious 
rights of the people, has caused resistance ; 
but the peaceful progress of conversion has 
been regarded with indifference and calm- 
ness by the Hindoos ; and it seems to be 
only in cases of open force, in cases par- 
ticularly wherein political are combined 
with religious motives, that their attention 
is attracted to the propagation of foreign 
religions. 

The same inferences are suggested by 
the History of Christianity in Malabar. 
Under a nice of superstitious and bigoted 
Hindoo Princes, amidst a people pecu- 
liarly attached to the creed of Brahmins, a 
few Missionaries from Syria establishes 
the Christian religion, to an extent tht 
attracts our attention and wonder, 
Croze, in his very interesting Histor of 
Christianity in India, describes the st#^e of 
the Syrians, a few years after the fijt ar- 
rival of the Portuguese, in the folbw'ng 
language “ The authority of the Syrian 
Bishops extends to all temporal and spi- 
ritual matters : they are tlie natural jdges 
of all the civil and ecclesiastical -auses 
within their diocese. In virtue ^ their 
privileges, which are never contend, the 
Pagan Princes and Judges hav'J^o con- 
cern with them, excepting onlyo criminal 
causes. The Syrians, besidr fixed 
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tribute which they pay to their Princes, 
are required only to furnish a certain num- 
ber of troops during their wars, which are 
neither frequent nor of long duration. The 
diocese of the Syrian Bishop contains, at 
present, more than 1,500 churches, and as 
many towns and villages. This great 
number must continue to augment, as the 
priests are not engaged to celibacy, and as 
there are no monks or nuns among them. 
The men always walk armed : some with 
fusees, of which they know perfectly well 
the use, otliers with spears ; but the great- 
est number carry only a naked sword in 
the right hand, and a shield in the left. 
They are carefully instructed in the use of 
arms, from their eighth to their twenty- 
fifth year, and are excellent hunters and 
warriors. The more Christians a Pagan 
Prince has in his dominions, the more he 
is feared and esteemed. It is on this ac- 
count, as well as on tliat of their fidelity, 
and strict attachment to truth in every 
thing, that the Princes cherish and coun- 
tenance them so much. In virtue of pri- 
vUeges granted by Sharen Permaul, for- 
merly Emperor of Malabar, the Syrian 
Christians take precedency of the Nairs, 
w-ho are the nobility of the country ; and 
they are second in rank only to the Bra- 
mins, for whom the Kings themselves ma- 
nifest an extraordinary veneration. 

“ The Christians, pursuant to the laws of 
tlie country, are the protectors of the sil- 
veremiths, brass-founders, carpenters, and 
smiths. The Pagans, who cultivate the 
palm-trees, form a militia under the Chris- 
tians. If a Pagan of any of these tribes 
should receive an insult, he has imme- 
diately recourse to the Christians, who 
procure a suitable satisfaction. The Chris- 
tians depend directly on the Prince or his 
Minister, and not on the Provincial Gover- 
nors. If any tiling is demanded from 
them contrary to their privileges, the w'hole 
unite immediately for general defence. If 
a Pagan strike one of the Christians, he is 
put to death on the spot, or forced, himself, 
to bear to the church ef the places an of- 
fering of a gold or silver hand, according 
to the quality of the peison affronted. In 
order to preserve their nobility, the Chris- 
tians never touch a person of inferior caste, 
not even a Nair. In the roads and streets, 
they cry out from a distance, in order to 
receive precedency from passengers ; and 
if any one, even a N^, should refuse this 


mark of respect, they are entitled to kill 
him on the spot. The Nairs, who are the 
nobility and warriors in Malabar, respect 
the Syrian Christians very highly, and con- 
sider it a great honour to be regarded as 
their brothers. The privileges of the Sy- 
rian Christians are so numerous, that it 
would be tiresome to describe them all ; 
but a few will be stated, of so important 
a nature, that they place them, in some 
measure, on an equality with their sove- 
reigns. It is permitted only to the^ Brah- 
mins and them to have inclosed porches 
before their houses. They are authorized 
to ride and travel on elephants : a distinc- 
tion accorded only to them and the heirs 
of the crown. They sit in presence of 
the king and his ministers, even on the 
same carpet ; a privilege granted to Am- 
bassadors only. Hie King of Paroor, 
having wished, during the last century, to 
extend this privilege to the Nairs, the 
Christians declared war against him, and 
obliged him to restore affairs to their for- 
mer state.” 

This extraordinary advancement of the 
Christian and Mahommedan religions, in 
a country governed and inhabited by Hin- 
doos, furnishes a striking and singular il- 
lustration of the insensibility of that people 
toward any exertions for the introduction 
of a foreign religion, that are conducted 
with moderation and temper. Even when 
these exertions are supported by the Go- 
vernment of the State, as they were in 
Mysore, they do not seem calculated to 
rouse the jealousy or opposition of the 
Hindoos, unless carried to extremes, and 
combined with attacks on their other rights. 

The more the state of society among the 
natives in India is’ explored, the more rea- 
sons will appear to convince an impartial 
mind of the disregard felt and manifested 
by all classes of the people toward the dis- 
semination of religious opinions foreign to 
their own ; a result occasioned by the great 
variety of religions which have prevailed 
for ages in that country. The follower 
of Shiva and Vishnoo display no animosity 
toward each other ; and both appear to re- 
gard with unconcern the rites and the pro- 
gress of die Mahommedan faith ; while the 
believers in the Koran view with silent 
contempt the idolatrous practices cf the 
Hindoos; and this admixture of various 
and opposite religious opinions and usages 
in the same community, has necessarily 
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fatniliftr igtKi aud reconciled tlie minds of 
the people to the appearance of systems 
of divine worship different from their own* 

In Travancore, Christians, Jews, Maho- 
medans, and Hindoos, perform their re- 
spective religious duties, without molesta- 
tion from one another ; churches, syna- 
gogues, mosques, and pagodas, are inter- 
mingled ; and this system of toleration, so 
far as the sentiments of the people are 
concerned, may be discovered in every part 
of India. 

Tlie facts which I have described seem 
to authorize the conclusion— a conclusion, 
which, I am convinced, will be further 
confirmed the more the subject is examined 
and studied — that whatever impediments 
may be opposed to the progress of Chris- 
tianity, will proceed from political and not 
from religious jealousy. They who cherish 
sentiments of hostility against the British 
power, and hopes of its instability, will, of 
course, decry any measures calculated to 
unite tlie interest of a body of the people 
with its permanency. That power is ex- 
posed to greater danger from secret con- 
spiracy, than from open resistance; and 
this <^nger must increase witli the exten- 
sion of the British possessions, which aug- 
ments the disproportion in numbers, al- 
ready so immense, between the rulers and 
the subjects. But, in establishing a body 
of native subjects connected with the mass 
of the people by a community of language, 
occupations, and pursuits, and united to 
the British Government by the stronger 
ties of religion and mutual safety, ample 
means would be acquired of procuring in- 
formation of the proceedings of the people, 
and of all machinations against the Britisli 
power. In the course of time, still greater 
advantages would arise ; and the support 
of a respectable body of Christian subjects 
would contribute to strengtlien the British 
power, in those junctures of commotion 
and difficulty, which must be expected to 
occur in a country like India, that has 
been in a state of revolution for ages. Hie 
introduction of Christianity, in some of 
the provinces, may be attended with de- 
lays ; but, in Travancore and Cochin, there 
is already a numerous body of Christian 
inhabitants, who, with moderate assistance 
and encouragement from the British Go- 
remment, will firmly attach themselves to 
its interests, and may prove of material 
service in supporting its power. 


The Syrian Christians, from a concur- 
rence of misfortunes, have miserably fallen 
from their former estate ; and very few 
traces of the high character which they 
once possessed can be now discovered. 

The Portuguese forced them into a junc- 
tion with the Roman Catholic church : a 
measure, which, in consequence of the 
corrupt doctrines aud licentious lives of 
tlieir new associates, occasioned the loss, at 
the same time, of their religion and morals, 
and of the privileges and estimation tlial 
they enjoyed in the country. 

After a union with the Roman Catliolics 
of about sixty years, a portion of the Syrian 
Christians, no longer able to endure the 
oppressions of their ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, resumed their independence, under 
the conduct of an archdeacon, named 
Thomas ; amounting to 10,000 persons 
with 53 churches ; they have continued 
separate from the Roman Catliolics, and 
constitute the body, denominated by us, 
Syrian, and by the people of the country^ 
KEW Cliristians. 

But the greatest number of the Syrian 
churches are still attached to the Roman 
Catholic religion ; and, with the converts 
from other tribes, to that religion, form « 
population of nearly 150,000 persons, di- 
vided under tliree Ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions; the Archbishopric of Crangauore,the 
Bishopric of Cochin and Quilon, and the 
Bishopric of Verapoly. Hie two former 
are suffragans of the Archbishop of Goa, 
by whom the prelates and inferior clergy 
are appointed ; the other is composed of 
Carmelite Friars, and receives its bishops 
and clergy from the Propaganda Society at 
Rome. After the suppression of the Je- 
suits, the greatest number of the Roman 
Cathohe churches in Travancore and Co- 
chin were attached to Goa, and were sup- 
plied with Portuguese clergy from that 
place ; but the Institution at Verapoly has 
gradually and unjustly encroached upon 
the others, and now exercises a more ex- 
tensive jurisdiction than either of them. 

The Dutch, while in possession of Co- 
chin, endeavoured to extend their political 
influence by affording decided protection 
to the Roman Catholic Christians, espe- 
cially to those dependent on Verapoly ; 
and those Christians, in consequence of the 
friendship of the Dutch, their own num- 
bers, and the presence of European Pre- 
lates, enjoyedacertain portion of civilri^ts. 
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But their morals were singularly depraved. 
Their Clergy, corrupt, licentious, and ig- 
norant, kept their flocks in utter darkness ; 
no proper religious instruction was af- 
forded to the people ; the circulation of 
the Bible was resisted; superstitious and 
idolatrous ceremonies formed the greatest 
part of their religious worship ; converts 
were eagerly received from the outcasts of 
society; and in a country notorious for 
the dissoluteness, immorality, and vices of 
the people, the Roman Catholics were 
pre-eminent in crimes. Bartolomeo, who 
was long attached to Verapoly, affords a 
strong, though reluctant testimony of the 
refractory and licentious conduct of the 
Roman- Catholic Christians in the vicinity 
of Cochin ; and the gang-robberies which 
frequently occur in the neighbourhood of 
this town, are almost always found to have 
been committed by Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians. 

The Roman Catholics are ready to av<ul 
themselves of the British protection for 
the security of their rights ; but, accord- 
ing to the best judgment that I have been 
able to form, are very far from being 
really attached to the British interests and 
power. 

Many of the Roman Catholics, and par- 
ticularly of the Syrians attached to them, 
sensible of the state of ignorance to which 
they were condemned by the arts of their 
Priests, have manifested a disposition to 
join the proper Syrians; and I believe 
that no great difficulty would be expe- 
rienced in converting to the Protestant 
religion the greatest part of the Roman 
Catholics in Travancore and Cochin : an 
event extremely desirable on every ground 
of policy, humanity, and religion. 

The real Syrian Christians, on their se- 
paration from the Roman Catholics, were 
exposed to powerful enemies and serious 
dangers. The Roman Catholics, regard- 
ing their secession as an act both of apos- 
tacy and rebellion, persecuted them with 
unrelenting animosity. The Princes of 
the country, seeing their defenceless state, 
considered them as fit subjects for plunder 
and insult : they were destitute of reli- 
gious books, Pastors, and instruction ; 
they had lost, in their union with the Je- 
suits, the pure system of religion and 
morals, and the high spirit by which they 
were formerly distinguished; and the 
Dutch, whose policy was marked with 


perfidy and meanness, abandoned them to 
their fate. 

The virtuous historian of Christianity 
in India expresses, in subdued terms, his 
indignation at die conduct of the Dutch. 
Cven the historian of tlie Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire commiserates 
the mis§)rtunes of the Syrian Christians; 
and, after describing their emancipation 
from the power of the Jesuits, states, 
<< The trading companies of Holland and 
England are the friends of toleration; 
but if oppression be less mortifying than 
contempt, the Christians of St. Thomas 
have reason to complain of the cold and 
silent indifference of their brethren of 
Europe.** 

*1116 Syrians were exposed to still 
greater calamities, in the conquest of their 
country by the Rajah of Travancore. The 
blighting influence of that despotic and 
merciless government was felt by them in 
the roost aggravated degree ; and they were 
reduced to the lowest state of poverty and 
depression. 

Notwithstanding the misfortunes which 
they have suffered, and the disadvantages 
of their situation, they still retain, how- 
ever, some of tlie virtues by which they 
were formerly distinguished. They are 
remarkable for mildness, rude simplicity 
of character, honesty, and industry’ ; their 
pursuits are confined to agriculture and 
trade; and, although they have lost the 
high station and elevated sentiments which 
they once possessed, yet they are still res- 
pected on account of their integrity and 
rectitude of conduct. 

I have afforded, since my first arrival 
in Travancore, the most decided protec- 
tion to all classes of tlie Christians, and in 
particular to the Syrians. I experienced, 
how'cver, some difficulty for a time in im- 
proving the condition of the Syrian Chris- 
tians, in consequence of internal dissen- 
tions among themselves. Their Bishop, 
consecrated in an irregulai* manner, and 
rather unqualified for his office, was op- 
posed by a large party among theClergy and 
the people ; and this division prevented 
them from co-operating in the execution of 
any plan for the good of the whole. I 
was able, however, with the aid of the 
Ramban, Joseph, a man eminent for piety 
and zeal, to make arrangements for erect- 
ing a College at Cotym, a central situation, 
for the education of the Clergy and Syrian 
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attention excited to their situation in £n- 
rope ; and her anxiety to manifest the sin- 
cerity of her attachment to tlieBritisb nation 
has formed, I believe, an additional motive 
for the kindness and generoaty which she 
lias uniformly displayed toward the Syrians. 
She has appointed a considerable number . 
of them to public offices ; and l^ely.pren^ 
seated the sum of 20^000, rupees, to the 
College of Cotym, as an endowment- . 
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But the liberal protection, and supports 
of the British Government m esaentMdfy- 
requisite, for the restoration and prosperity 
of the Syrian Church and- Co mt au n Uy* 
The donation of her Highness the Han-* 
nee, when vested in the purdiase of Inadr 
will provide ftar the maintenance of the 
College ; but a separate provision is 
pensibly necessary for the support oi the- 
Parochial Clergy officiating at the sevea^ 
churches. They derive, at present a 
carious and inadequate support from con- 
tributions, in themselves exceedingly eb* 
jectionable, and paid with eonriderable 
difficulty by the people. The abobden of 
these contributions, a measure indispensible 
to the ref<H*mation of the Church, would 
deprive the Clergy of subsistence^ , and 
there are no other local means of providmg 
for their maintenance. A Repmt of Mr. 
Bailey^s describe the pr^ent mode of 
supporting the Syrian Clergy ; and shews 
that a separate idloWance of fifteen or 
twenty rupees per month for each ohtirdi 
would be fu^ suffici&it for the mmte- 
BAOdi^of Ita Miaisttrs, . .would admit 
of^lhe djacondniiaBCS^ofi the 
Cdofributioa^' whicdiis, ^ihMnaii^J^oiiitMf 
view,r a RoiaaB Catholic 
approved smd legifimate mode of-fiiedntaiii^ 
ing the Olcr^ by thew'pariri^ners xmj^t 
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mb^djt be deriwd ; iM>ttfaep«n«rt)ref die 
%tiaBs.£saldesdkeas&o«i bearing die ex- 
pense o#' a&eeta»essmentibrthatpuTposei 

If the liberality of the British Gorern- 
ment shonld supply an allowance of twenty 
rupees per month for every Syrian Churdi, 
dw expense would little exc^ 1,000 ru- 
pees, a sum cohriderably less than the sa- 
laries two Military Chaplains ; and an 
impwtant benefit would be thereby derived 
to tbe public interests, from the prosperity, 
gratitude, and permanent attachment of a 
respectable body of people. 

That allowance, or at most a very small 
increase of it, would also admit of the 
maintenance of a Parish School, for the 
instruction of children at every church : 
an arrangement of the utmost utility to 
die genoa! improvement of the Syrians ; 
and. Combined with the college, sufficient 
to provide Ibr the complete education both 
of the Clergy and Laity, These measures 
would soon restore the Syrians to the high 
station which they formerly occupied. 
Education and knowledge would advance 
dieir industry and exertions j and the Bri- 
tidi Oovemment would receive, in their 
grateful and devoted attachment on every 
emergency, the reward due to its bene- 
voience and vrisdom. Other advantages 
would also accrue. The Roman Catho- 
Iwi, and especially the Syrian Comma- 
Bities still united to them, would be in- 
duced, by the great melioration of the re- 
Hgioua and temporal state of the Syrians, 
to joia them ; and in tbe course of a few 
years, die converrion to the Protestant Re- 
Bgion of die greatest portion of the Roman 
Cidbolics on this coast would take place. 

It may be usefbl to direct the attention 
of die Resident to these views ; and to au- 
thorize the mild exercise of his influence 
in persuading the Syrian congregations, 
still connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church, to rejoin their ancient brethren, the 
proper Syrians. 

The English Missionaries, recently ar- 
rived in Travancore, have behaved with 
prudence, and are respected and loved by 
tbe people ; and the further resort of res- 
pecbdile missionaries to that country will 
be productive of eminent advantage. 

A careful observadcm of tbe people of 
ladia leads me to expect, that tbe Protes- 
taat Briignui wRl malto a ri^id progress 
axaOMg diMn. No radonal man vrdl change 
hk esceptii^ from fenabfe rea- 

som; and pageandy, iddatniBs ip- 
J$Mic JourH. — No. 75. 


pearaBces, and extraor&swy af 

the Romaa Cadudic Faith, are cafcuialed 
to revolt a mind, riteady disgusted and ihs- 
posed to chai^ by the idolatries and in- 
congruities of Hindoo WiHship. 

Ibe natives of India still retain an ad- 
miration of excellence, and a high venera- 
tion for virtue and sanctity ; and the pu- 
rity of morals, sublimity of doctrine, and 
extraordinary adaptation to the condition 
of mankind, of the Protestant Religion, 
are eminently calculated, when understood 
and when their efiects are seen, to engage 
converts. 

The small Protestant Community' form- 
ed by Mr. Ringletaube in the south of 
Travancore, although still in a state of in- 
fancy, is extremely respected. Its neo- 
phytes are called tlie Vadahars, or persons 
of the book ; and it receives more pro- 
selytes than all the other sects of Chris- 
tianity in Travancore. 

The British nation possesses, in the fa- 
cility of difiiising knowledge, important 
means of extending the Protestant Rrii- 
gion ; and s moderate degree of encourage- 
ment, by the Government, will essential^ 
contribute to the furtherance of that end. 
In Travancore, the means arc already pre- 
pared; and little difficulty will be foundr 
in directing their application to tbe moat 
Salutary and important purposes. Nor are 
those endeavours likely to encounter op- 
position from the people. Some learnt 
Brahmins, with whom I have conversed oB 
religious topics, have repented verses from 
toe Y^das and Snsters, inculcariiig die 
most absolute toleration of all reli^on^ 
and have affirmed that the free exercise ^ 
any religion whatever can be impeded 
only by the jealousy and passions of 
Princes ; and I quote their opinions, be- 
cause they correspond with all the result of 
my own observations. 

I forward herewith Reports which I 
received in 1813, from the principal ee. 
clesiastical authorities in Travancore, in 
answer to queries circulated to them. I 
regret that the translations of them, made 
by native Writers, are extremely inacewate; 
and that I have been prev^tad, by an 
esriier dcqwrture ftmn Travancore dwn I 
had aBticipakad, from correc t ing amt cb- 
laiging the doenmems. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Tour v«y obedient bumble servant. 

Jobs Muirao, Reodent. 
Quihn, March SO, 1818. 

VoL. XIII. S I 
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Letter frM Ct^onel Mackenrie, adchressed 
‘<!«oithe Hffli. Sir Alex. Jobnstoije, Knt., 
&c. C^loB, dated Madras, Feb. J, 

. [m7. 

‘ 'Mt D*ab Sir Alexander ; — ^No 
fetie can have a fairer claim than your- 
self to expect some account, however 
honcbe, of the nature of those in- 
tftdries, in which you are aware my 
eiSffiosaty, if not my attachment to 
useful research, has induced me to 
embark, for much of the term of a 
continued residence in India of several 
years. On the chief predisposing causes 
of a course, so foreign to the genertil 
h^ts of military men, and for which I 
vmS'So little prepared by early instruc- 
tionyit were unnecessary to you to en- 
large 1 1 must, however, attribute some 
pitft to' the early seeds of passion for 
discovery and acquisition of know- 
le%e, and to ideas first implanted in 
native isle. To these I may add a 
ftuther stimulus, in the contemplation 
of the Opportunities too often neglect- 
ed, or passed over in doubt, for want 
couviction of the utility of efforts, 
that, if steadily directed, might in many 
iostanees acquire and preserve a body 
of taforanation, useful to the more re- 
gular process of investigation, con- 
ducted on more permanent principles. 

That in the midst of camps and the 
bustle of war, and of travel and voy- 
ages, the human mind may be exer- 
cised to advantage, has been long 
known and acknowledged ; and al- 
though all “ that a Cmsar wrote, or a 
Camoens sung, ” may not be reached 
by every military adventurer, it is ne- 
vertheless universtdly acknowledged, 
as a celebrated sage of antiquity 
writes, “ tAat the human mind can ex~ 
fettii to the occasion.”* That science 
may derive helps, and knowledge be 
diffosed in the leisure moments of 

* Thit sentiment is in Tacitus : i think (from 
rec ollectioB) in a speech of Tiberius, 


camps and voyagtes, is no dis- 

covery; but in complying Vith' your 
wish, I am also desirous 0 ^“ proving^ 
that in the TaeRnt moilibrits 'df''an 
Indian sojourn and campaigtitfor 
is the life of an Indian 'aiR*efrffirfer 
but one continued campaign dii^a'hi't^e 
extensive scble?) the collect^' obser- 
vations of leisure time, and vaCaUt 
moments, may be found usefol ;"'at 
least, in directing the observation of 
those more fortunately gifted to ‘mat- 
ters of utility, if not to record' fifcts 
important to philosophy ahd'Sei'enee'. 

The first thirteen years of my life in 
India, from 1783 to 1796, may be 
fairly considered as of little moment 
to the objects pursued latterly, m col- 
lecting observations and nOjtices of 
Hindoo manners, of geography and 
history. With every attachment to th'is 
pursuit, to which my attention was 
engaged before I left England, and'pbt 
devoid of opportunities in India;' yet 
the circumscribed means of a subaltern 
officer, a limited knowledge of men iri 
power or office, and the necessity 6t 
prompt attention to military arid pro- 
fessional duties, would not admit °c>f 
that undeviating attention whtcli is so 
necessary to the success of any pursiiit 
at all times, much mBfe so to' what 
must be extracted frdhi the various 
languages, dialects, and characters of 
the peninsula of India. 

In particular, a knowledge of the 
native languages, so essentially re- 
quisite, could never be regularly cul- 
tivated, in consequence of the fre- 
quent changes and removals from pro- 
vince to province, from garrison to 
camp, and from one desultory duty to 
another. Proper encouragements to 
study the languages of the vast coun- 
tries that have come under onr do- 
mination since my arrival in India, 
were reserved for more happy times, 
and for those who might be more for- 
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tunateinhavingleisurefor their cultiva- 

and war, the land was thetii'SlOW^ 
emerging; and long struggling under 
miseries of bad iBana^ment, before 
ipiittedigte adm^i^tratipn of tlje 
South gstoo iinder the benign influence 
of the ^i,tis}j Gotternajeut. 

, .In. the Mihfde of this period, in which 
Id^v&wia^^ed or wandered over most 
of, the. provinces south of the Kistna, 
llopk back with regret to objects now 
known to exist, that might have been 
then examined ; and to traits of cus- 
toms! and of institutions that might 
have been explained, had time or 
ipeans adnntted of the inquirj’. 

, . It was only .after my return from the 
expedition, to Geylon in 1796, that 
accident, rather than design (though 
ever searching for lights that were de- 
nied to my situation) threw in my 
way those means that I have since un- 
ceasingly pursued (not without some 
success I hope), of penetrating beyond 
tlie common surface of the antiquities, 
the historj-, and the institutions of the 
South of India, 

The connection then formed with 
one person, a native and a Bramia,* 
was the first step of my introduction 
into the portal of Indian knowledge. 
Devoid of any knowledge of the lan- 
guages myself, I owe to the happy ge- 
nius of this individual the encourage- 
ment, and the means of obtaining 
what I had so long sought. In the 10th 
page of the enclosed papers you will 
observe that fifteen difiereiit dialects, 
and twenty-one characters, were neces- 
sary for this purpose. On the reduc- 
fion of Seringapatam, in 1799, not one 
of our people could translate fi'om 


The lamented C. V, Boria, a Bramitt, then 
almost a youth, of the quickest genius and dis- 
position, possessing that conciliatory turn of mind 
that sbo’n reconciled all sects and all tribes to the 
cODrseot inquiry folloveed in these surveys. After 
aevea yeitp* service, he was suddenly taiken off 
from these tabours, but not before he had formed 
hthyeun^eyttrotheis. afid ses'Crat other useful per- 
a<y)yoC,^ cqna, £rtniiie, Jains and Malabars, 
to i^e investigatioqa thaf have since bemaatis- 
fa§toffty foliovved. 

(t ' ' ' ' 


the Canarese alone; at present we 
fliesB H'in^atMohs'MSdd.h.etTtJhly 
from they (modem characters, but the 
more obscure, I had almost said ob- 
solrte characters of the Sassanums (or 
inscriptions) in. Canarese end in Ta- 
mul 1 beside what have been made 
from the Smiscrit, of which, in my 
first years in India, I could scarcely 
obtain any information. Prom : the 
moment tlie talents of the lamented 
Boria were applied, a new avenue to 
Hindoo knowledge was opened; and 
though I was deprived of him at an 
early age, his example and instructions 
were so happily followed up by ■ bis 
brethren and disciples, that an esta- 
blishment was. gradually formed, by 
which the whole of our provkiees 
might be analyzed, on the method thus 
fortuitously begun and successfully 
followed so far. Of the claims of these 
individuals, and the superior merits of 
some, a special representation hasilaki 
before this Government since the 36th 
September last, yet unanswered ; hov 
they are to be disposed of, on ray de- 
parture for Bengal, is still in doubt. 
The attachment existing, and in erased 
during the space of from eighteen to 
twenty years, leaves mo no room to 
doubt that some will adhere to niy 
fortune ; hut it is to he confessed that 
there will be some hazard in exchang- 
ing a state of moderate comfort adtli 
their families for a state of depend 
dance in a distant country; and this 
uncertainty of an adequate provision 
for these useful people renders my 
situation at present more uncomfort- 
able than I wish to say. 

For these thirteen years, therefore, 
there is little to shew beyond the 
journals and notes of an officer em- 
ployed in all the campaigns of the 
time; first, towards the close of. the 
war of 1783, in the provinces of Coim- 
batoor and of Dindigul; afterwards 
on prosesaional duties in the provinces, 
of Madras, Nellore, and Gocgttotg', 
throughout tlie whole of die.war 
1790 to 1792, in Mysore, and in- the 
2 12 - > - • 
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Kiajait%^ tti^ ii««> t>(ibriB^ig:.ilbe sdktbjectiiintQ^iMi 
^ifiC 'Of ■'WCir/'jiLBvtiBW foqtiir^oiM 
ei^aged in the first attempts ta^nie^ |n-ot«!iittiK9p^eBientS'ih^l$flSs6) aafil 
4 iodii« 3 M>^:eBifa<fi(iy geograpi^ of some ^laihuntgeffitetr'smsndtBurih^ 
dlfiiBeck^; latten^ ' that iv^e ^ fbnfc^ttedUtedipetMvetaiwe^d^aRi^ 
6firtunatfl5 - tiiwai)ted oi« iispef^ ^by Ettlb^efi^iM aasUtwioti :M)«Bi(^«elu 
measures ts0t«Messary'td%b^reid^ My i«inO«a^'>fraH ai^ sbaeeiimif&e 
ta^ed. Tbe royage and' campaign in (fii^tion of; -tbej®eokaiiD«UBri^’fti:ih 

1808, put a stii5pfl»othB,:fiirthrfAS» 


C^ofi (1795-8) ms^ be noticed as in^ 
trddti^ory to part of what followed, 
ea my return to resume the geography 
of theDeckan, in 1797- 
■• - Smne voluntary efforts for these 
purposes at last excited the notice 
<rf a few friends in the field, in the 
campaigns in Mysore, too partial per- 
haps to ray slender talents, and my 
ardour for the pursuit; and in 1792, 
after the peace of Seringapatam, I 
was sent a subaltern from the army in 
Mysore, by the desire of the late re- 
vered Lord Cornwallis, with the small 
‘.detachment at first employed in the 
Nizam’s donunions, for the purpose of 
acquunagsame information of thegeo- 
graphy of itheso countries, and <ff the 
jrelntire boundaries of the’ 'Sevetql 
states^ then, assunfii^ a new form and 

mew Hmitg- 

’J^UDi’ 1792 to 1799, it were tedious 
tanejate the Afficultms, the accidents, 
apd. the.discouragenients that impeded 
the pf^ess ef :this de^n ; the slen- 
der paewftaUflttied, from the necessity 
of a rigid (no doubt a just) economy ; 
the doubts ^d the hindrances ever at- 
'.tendant on new attempts ; difficulties 
arisu^ ftom the nature of the climate, 
of the country, and of the govern- 
ment i from confiioting interests, pas- 
.sions, and prejudices difficult to con- 
tend with, andnnpleasant to recollect. 

In the year. 1796, a general map of 
the Nizam’s dominions was submitted 
to Government for the first time, com- 
piled and dige^iad from various ma- 
terials, and from various authorities, 
»»enioir, that aceom- 
panied it, and chiefly designed as a 
specimen for futme correction, and to 
shew what was wanting, as well as 
what was dpne. It had however the 


proveinent'of riti»itmip; yeecthe Sant 
ject has not'bemi ae^eet^;isHidmlsds 
hoped that it will’ ode day betresnmcsdt 
on the revisal of the materiaLsraiaae 
collected, though' ’em a mot* efrtran* 
scribed scale than was at first intend* 
ed. ' •: 

On returning to Hydcrabad'in 1798j 
for the third time, to resume the inves* 
tigations of DeckaU ©eogtajAy, «iea» 
sures were proposed, and'iivpai>t‘S>i& 
thodized, for describing- -the whole 
Deckan 5 and before 1799 ’OensidBn- 
able help was attsdned by obtainiiig' a 
copy of the regular offickd'D«/#«raD)f 
the Deckan, in its ptovinciAl' and- even 
minntet' -divisions; tffisdoatmdnti^hBB 
been since translated from tfaeSersisa, 
as well as certain MSS. of tMthoaty, 
wfakh' were "proposed as tlkwhiisesnaf 
the plan to be foUowecf imthe mifavy 
and description. TheSbekaaium^dn 
fact, then a Terra hicognitaf efwhhdi 
no autlientic evidence cxlstttii’’ mr- 
cepting in some nnemtain notices sfaid 
mutilated sketches of the marcbc&'-of 
Bussy, and in the Travels’ df! ‘Taver- 
nier and Thevenot, which cotaw^: but 
little satisfaction to the pbiloeiqihioal 
accuracy of modem timesj . • •-iq". 
This plan, in- its bud, was’nearfy 
overset by the new war with Tip^mo 
in 1799. It may be satisfactory^ how- 
ever, to know, that the atteinpm then 
made were not ■without use, bothin 
a military Hght (as described '>inbre 
fiilly in official reports); and in; anti- 
cipating measures fchgtMiuyesHit^! <?r 
may be -still advantngeonsly fidfowed, 
in arranging, th^ 

and statistics of that intm<estug>eoan- 
After the reduction of Mysore in 





iS!99p&nd) 'i9(^[ !tfae ijrftitgigein«iit^ tlt»t' 
fiodlo^d^ ’il wiiiic^loyedSn assisting 
the (SMs^tssioBBrB'wi^Tgeogfapfaicsl 
ir^Bniiati9n, as weU as ia the' geaerai 
iigtta^eiBeat$ and <iiit the scctuisiboa 
ofaitwraect hnowle^e of th© subject 
eEpartitMou' Oft »y, 'retura to M»- 
df^ .theiGoTMnorrGeiierBl, the Earl 
efiMorinngtan^'bdng justly of opinioa 
that a-lmore complete knowledge of 
these enaatnes was indispensably ne> 
emaaryi 'foc the .isformadon of Go> 
Teenmenti was pleased,, in the hand- 
somest) manner, without solicitation 
dr! ao^ peisonal knowledge, to ap- 
point me to survey Mysore. I was 
pre^dedphowever, with an estaWish- 
nmnt suited . rather to an economical 
acsde of'' expenditure, than to so 
estcntuyei.aa. undertaking, to be car- 
ried through,, a country as yet so 
little known! ^I>at the positions of 
sofoeof'tbe provinces, ceded by the 
treaty of pardtion, could not be as- 
'Certainndih' dll this survey was ad- 
eanoed,' under peculiar circumstances 
of'erabarrasswent. 

■'jEoacnmam: to my ori^nal ideas, I 
eoaddereditbis occasion favourable for 
pRgn^ng a. scheme of survey, embrac- 
jng'.the statistics and history of the 
(tadatty as wdl as ks geography; and 
.submitted- a plan for this purpose, 
Iwhiehiwas approved by this Govem- 
>meatt}'i .'Ihree) Assastams and a Na- 
turalfetf. were then for the first tune 
attached to me; yet this moderate es- 
tablidiment wiu innnediately after dis- 
approved in England, and a dedgn 
thadi! bad -originated in the most en- 
li^i|tenedprinGiple8ywas nearly crushed 
byitbe- rigorous application ctf orders 
too hastily issued; received in India 
abouCthe end of the year 1801, when 
lhad, at very considerable hazard to 

}"”( ■ " " ■“ ■ ' — • 

* For instance, HoUallkaira ceded to the Mah- 
nttaai, Ooodfcatta on the N. W. of Chittledroog, 
for. a siaall port north of Coiar, in the 
e^t of^^^re, iBspy other instances, whence 
*dme hndWtedge of the country rendered a tur- 
yey, indja^idnmafts : 

t Mr. Mather, Lieuts. Warren, and Arthur, 
Assistant-Surreyors i and Dr. Heyne, Surgeon 
kndlfBtdf^hst^.*' 


my heaWv jnst ,«5oni^l^adth«te}iwsj 
fsf.the w»4h«fa:aBd.?ea#tew 
ofMysorei- » jr. . ■ .t,;.'!'* 

' ~ How- £si the idea suggested wab 
^ifiUed,iti»Bot -£o>rneto si^. 
adverse ekewnstanees, one fwtwad 
nearly defeated, and the natural' his* 
tory w;a» never analyzed- in the tnim. 
dcr 1 proposed and expected, in:.(md:» 
cert with the survey. The sv^mnce 
I was placed in from the reduction .ef 
the slender stipend allotted to myself 
both, for my salary, and to provjdefor 
increasing contingencies, was nofe(eoly 
suffciently mortifying, but involved, tte 
overthrow of the establishment first aio- 
ranged for the v.ork. I'iie eiii-els.ot' 
these measures on the public mindvhfkd 
on the energies of my assistants, cone 
tributed to paralyze every effort for the 
completion of my undertaking. Not- 
withstanding these difficulties, the suc- 
cess attending the first researches, -abd 
a conviction of the utility of thewmh, 
induced me to persevere tiil 1807; in 
investigating the geography of th® 
provinces of Mysore in the minutest 
degree, over 40,000 square mileSj. bf 
territory. Considerable materiab wene 
also acquired ilhritrativ6 of stadstics, 
andofthebistory of that cdnnti^yand 
the baris was hud- for ofatdnk^d ge- 
neral knowledge of the wb«de ppaih- 
sula, on a plan undeiimfa^y 'fol- 
lowed up ever since.* ' • '7,' ).[§ ■■ In 
Much of the materials' (milecfod^thi 
this occasion werevraasniittddrhMde 
in seven folio volumes,' with genertd 
and provincial maps ; but it is'pVo^r 
to observe, that still more considerable 
materials for the history of the South 
are in reserve, not literally belonging 
to the Mysore survey, though spring- 
ing from the same.-f- 

It is also proper to notice,' that* in 
the course of these investigations,' and 
notwithstanding the embarrassments 
of the work, the first lights wefe thWwn 

* See the opinion of the Court of Oirct^ors pn 
the completion of the work (Letter B. 
i4e«ur nextTiuadlMSrw ' . . 

t Notice of,scrpftnf 4he»«^ in 
Ing sheets.— vide our next number. 
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oru 0 

wKIra' have been since en- 
larged by materials constantly increas- 
ing, and confirming the information 
acqtlired in the upper country. Among 
vaHous interesting subjects may be 
mentioned, 

I 

1. The discovery of the Jain reli- 
giofi and philosophy, ■ and its distinc- 
tion from that of Boudh. 

2. The ancient different sects of re- 
ligion in this country, and their sub- 
divisions : the Lingavunt, the Saivam 
and Pandarum Mutts, &c. &c. 

3. The nature and use of the Sassa- 
nums, or inscriptions on stone and 
copper, and their utility iii throwing 
light on the important subject of Hin- 
doo tenures ; confirmed by upwards 
of 3,000 authentic inscriptions, col- 
lected since 1800; always hitherto 
overlooked. 

4. The design and nature of the 
monumental stones and trophies found 
in various parts of the country-, from 
Cape Comorin to Delhi, called Vee- 
racuU and Maastee-cuU ; which illus- 
trate the ancient customs of the early 
inhabitants, and perhaps of the early 
western nations. 

5- The sepulchral tumuli, mounds, 
and barrows of the early tribes, simi- 
lar to those found throughout the 
continent of Asia and of Europe, 
illustrated by drawings, and various 
other notices of antiquities and insti- 
tntions. 

On the conclusion of the field-du- 
ties of the Mysore survey, the com- 
pilations resulting from it have, at 
(Mferent times, occupied much atten- 
tion since. An office was conferred 
on' me in Mysore, which was after- 
wards confirmed by the Court of Di- 
rectors* favourable opinion, for the 
purpose of following up the investiga- 
tions, and digesting and improving 
these materials in some tranquillity; 
bmS' on a reform of some branches 
of the military establishment in 1810, 
that departknent was entirely- new-mo- 


jelleJ, and my appointi^ent cease^ 
without any compensation ^ ®nlar^^ 
or otherwise for what I then Wsf. l%e 
Hon. Court in that order hgd sighmed 
their approbation of what haj| been, 
done, and even issued orders et^courag- 
ing the further pursuit. 

About the end of 1810 the Govej-n- 
ment of Madras, on a revie>v of the pqd- 
den increase of the expense of surveys 
in the last five years, and of the uncon- 
nected, confused manner in which these 
works were executed, without any 
general fixed system, found it necessa- 
ry to create an office of Surveyor- 
General, as already established at 
the other Presidencies; and, were 
pleased to appoint me (without an^ 
previous communication with me); to, 
thjs charge, for reasons that I had, iq 
vain attempted to shew the advantage 
of for fourteen years previously. Tn 
consequence of the little countenance 
given to these propositions in Europe;- 
I had, on the completion of the Mystoe 
survey, relinquished all view df con*' 
ducting what would have been ■ grEfti* 
fying to early habits, and more ttp^ 
propriate to my health and time -of - 
life some years before; and I onlyun-i 
dertook the charge at this time, in the= 
hope of being iible to assist in givinjvi 
shape and order to what I had lOngt 
considered might be useful to tho 
public, and beneficial in an ecoaoti 
mical view to the East-India Com* 
pany. 

In March, 1811, I became empUdyed 
in arranging this office, proposed four- 
teen years before, for carrying on these 
duties in future, and for combiiiing 
the execution and results of the seve- 
ral works on one general systematic 
plan; with measures for preserving 
and digesting the various material^ 
resulting from the labours of several 
years back, in concert with a very 
considerable reduction* of expepces;;, 
when, from the exigencies of the mi* 
litary service, my professional ptj;en- 

* Inthevery firjt ye*r,-«ading l»t .pooewlier, 
IS1«, the «nnu»l espence was, veAweiih from' ' 
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ailii^e on tlie expedition to Java was 
required by the concurring authorities 
qf Oovernment ; and I had only time 
to deposit the materials then collected 
into office^ and to submit the mode 
of its direction during my absence, 
attention being called as above- 
stated to the pressing calls of the ex- 
pfe'dftidn. Of that service, wherein I 
embarked with all alacrity, in sub- 
missive obedience to the wishes and 
orders of my superiors, several de- 
tailed reports were submitted to the 
Grovernment in India, to which my 
friends need have no scruple in refer- 
ring ; although a copy, which was sent 
to this Presidency in-f" June 1813, ap- 
pears not to have been brought on re- 
cord, as, in justice to me, I conceive 
it should have been long ago. 

,Jt may not be improper here to 
observe, that the plan proposed for 
the Surveyor -General’s department in 
ISIO,/ besides the very considerable 
reduction, of the expense incurred of 
late -years for various widely un- 
connected, and I may add inefficient 
establishments of survey, embraced (at 
the, same time with a gradual exten- 
sion on one regular system, together 
with .the usual objects of geographical 
delineation) a body of statistical and 
historical materials, added to the mass 
of .geographical and military surveys 
then collected and deposited by me 
in one office for the first time before 
ray departure. Among these is a copy 
of the Memoirs of the Statistical and 
Geographical Survey of the Mysore 
co.ipitry, with the original sections, 
chm^fs, and maps constructed from 
them on various scales, from one to 
twenty -four miles, which were among 
the first of the official documents de- 


or ratber iQO,ooo pags. per aenum, to S 5 ,o <)0 
pags., by the operation of the plan subcniited, 
and this with more effect than in the former 
unconnected system, as appears from a table 
of five years* expense, presented to Government 
on Sdtt April, 1816. 

One copy of the re^Kjrt was transmitted to, 
and U is known received by Lieut,>Gen. Sir 
J. Abcrcromby, Conamander*in-Chicf at Madras; 
a duplicate was sent to Sir S. Auchmuty, in Eng- 
land. 


livered into the office of the Surveyor- 
General, under the inspection of a 
special Committee, early in 1811. 

Of the Mysore Survey the detailed 
reports stand on the records of the 
Government at Fort St. George, and 
copies are sent home to England. 
Respecting the opinions of the autho- 
rities at home, on the close of that 
work, the annexed extract is referred to 
(Letter B.)*. On its final completion, 
in March 1809, the remaining esta- 
blishment of native surveyors was 
sent, on my special representation, to 
the Ceded Districts, which have been 
since surveyed : thereby almost com- 
pleting an entire survey of all the do- 
minions of the late sovereignty of 
Mysore, as it existed a few years ago, 
in the plentitude of its power and ter- 
ritorj-. This work adds 30,000 square 
miles to the 40,000 formerly reported 
on (mentioned in B.) ; being altoge- 
ther 70,000 square miles minutely 
analyzed. The direction of this sur- 
vey of the Ceded Districts was volun-' 
tarily conducted in Oct. 1808, without- 
any particular compensation, until it 
fell into the general superintendanee of 
the Surveyor-General’s office in Dec. 
1810, which arrangement is now again 
reversed, and the duty transferred to 
the Surveyor-General of India. 

While these works were in progress, 
the collection of materials on the His- 
tory, Antiquities, and Statistics of the 
country was extended throughout the 
whole of the provinces under the Pre- 
sidency of Fort St. George, formed oit 
the basis of the lights originally ob- 
tained on the Mysore Survey, by lut- 
tives trained and instructed by me for 
this purpose j and with the only bur- 
then to Government of the postage 
being franked, and the aid of some of 
the native writers; but all the pur- 
chases have been entirely at my pri- 
vate expense, as well as the collectimi 
of MSS. throughout the Carnatic, Ma- 
labar, the Southern Provinces, the 
Circars, and the Deckan. The pikers 
annexed (C) explain the progress of 
this branch during the period of my 


* Vide, as before, our next number. 
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^MBee in Swm. ' I rc^^ret that I can- 


wt preaent reoir to other docu- 
ment^ mere fidly explanatory of the 
extent and nature of these researches 
into the ancient Instory and present 
Ctate of die South of India, as the 
grmitest part of the collection has been 
■rat on to Calcutta, to wait my arrival 
at that Presidency. 

A detiuled view of the origin and 
pijqgrrat of that work alone (the His- 
torical Inv^dgations) would more pro- 
perty be the subject of a separate 
memw. A concise view of a similar 
attempt made in Java is annexed (A), 
effected under limitations of time and 
means, regulated by local circum- 
stances ; but under a liberal degree of 
encouragement and protection, both 
from the Local Government there, and 
from two successive Governors Ge- 
neral of British India, and without 
ray expense to Government on that 
account, the success of these investi- 
gations justify the hope, that consider- 
able advantage may be derived from 
following up the same plan of research, 
adierever the influence of the British 
Government aflbrds the same facilities, 
in the iotravals of military occupa 
tiOBS. 

On my return to this Presidency in 
1815, I found the office of Surveyor 
General at Madras was ordered to be 
abdi^ed ; rad before 1 could well go 
ii^ the revisal rad completion of the 
renew trf the Survey Department com- 
n^cedin 1811, rad which had been 
discontinued in consequence of my 
being sent on foreign service, I was 
honoured with the appointment of the 
office of Surveyor General of Tn>lin 
on a new system, which requires resi- 
dence at Calcutta or Fort WilUam. 
My attention has in consequence been 
cl^y turned to that object ever since 
with the view of fulfilling the Hon! 
Court’s intentions in an appointment, 
which I mu^ ever consider an honour- 
^ mark of their distinction, that 
.pdly ^mands efects that I hLl no 
iMtger in contemplation. 

In tins place it would be foreign, 


perhaps, to make ray remarks oa thk 
particular subject, or the cause of 
detention hitherto here, partieulwiy 
since Oct. last. Viewing U on public 
grounds, if the East-lndia Cmopany 
are benefited, the consequences, though 
very detrimental to my pmonal con- 
venience rad interests, may be lew 
matter of regret ; rad I may be per- 
mitted to hope that the continued 
close application of my time, at this 
period of life, and its effects on my 
health, will be ultimately viewed with 
more consideration than 1 have hither- 
to found in the present a dmini^rfriwi 
at Madras. 

I will only further notice the effect 
of this removal on the inquiries and col- 
lection here described. Tlie individuals 
reared by me for several years, being 
natives of the coast, or the Southmu 
Provinces, and almost as great stran- 
gers to Bengal and Hindostan as Eu- 
ropeans, their removal to Calcutta is 
either impracticable, or where a few, 
from personal and long attachment, (as 
my Head Brahmin, Jain Translator, 
and others) are willing to give this last 
proof of their fidelity; yet still it is 
attended with considerable expense; 
and without that assistance, most of 
what I had proposed to condense sand 
translate from the origimds in the hm- 
guages of this country, could not be 
conveniently, or at all, effected at Cd- 
cutta. 

I mean, however, to attempt it ; and 
I hope in this last stage, preparatory to 
my return to Europe, to eflfect a con- 
densed view of the whole collection, 
and a catalogue raitonnie of the na- 
tive manuscripts rad books, &c., rad 
to give the translated materials such 
form as may at least facilitate the pro- 
duction of some parts, should they ever 
appear to the public, by persons bet- 
ter qualified, if the grateful task be 
not permitted to my yetws or to my 
state of beakb. 

I r«^ exceedingly tet the jwes- 
sure of this moment will not permit of 
my addinig further toffra hraty sketch. 

It would require u uchari ini^in. 



o(- snAtreteTetice to the ori^als 
<ji«iinehre»4o'giye you any toleraWe 
i^ea of' their natwe, and of the inte- 
nest my partiatity may attach to them, 
t hope, however, that it will 'appear 
isi^ali ’considerate iiien, thiit somd lei- 
sure and'traHquil' extlusire application 
to an 'arraii^meht of ’these would be 
at least neceSs^ry to one, who has now 
resided' thirty-four years in this cli- 
mdte, withont the benefit of once going 
to Europe, or even to any of our 
other Presidencies, on account of 
h^hh or private affairs. 

''^femaiot, my dear Sir Alexander, 
Most sincerely yours, 

7 - . Colin Mackenzie. 

Madras, Feb. 1, 1817. 
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wktmd 'to faava 
given entire the very interesting ar- 
ticletOwhfch the foregoing letter forms’ 
only an introduction; but the space 
it would have occupW wpuld hayc^ 
been too extensive for a. periodical, 
magazine. We are obliged, therefore,; 
to refer our readers to our next nttn^-' 
ber for the documents which are oc- 
casionally mentioned above. The ac- 
tual discoveries of Colonel Mackenzie, 
and the groundwork he has laid for 
the industry of others, will form an 
epoch in the history of India, and 
bespeak the acknowledgments of future 
ages. — Ed. 


ProsceuHon t>J*the Chrixtimu otFekiag. 

,We could, have 


PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIANS AT PEKING. 


,On the r2d of September 1 820, the late 
Etnpproc of ‘China, Kea-kiiig, whoshew- 
ha came to the throne, the utmost 
^version to the Christian religion, as exhi- 
bjtpd by the Romish Church (the only 
forip in which he knew any thing of it), 
ws suddenly summoned, by death, to 
I&ider ah account of the use he had made 
of'lfie' va.st power on earth, which heaven 
Sfei Tfehlinitted to him, during a period of 
ywns. 

Oct<*er, the following 
fslp» was laid'before his son and succes- 
secljottim ibniierial dignity, who has as- 
sumed, as the title of reign, the epithet 
Taoukwang “ Reason Illustrious.” 

“ Ting-ho, Commander in Chief of the 
national infantry, kneels to present to his 
Majesty a case, on which he requests the 
Emperor’s decision. 

' '* The metropolis, which lies immedi- 
ately below the wheels of the Imperial 
Car, beihga most important region, siiotdd 
at all times be searched with the greatest 
strictness. I, your Majesty’s slave, and 
tlioee associated with me, therefore have 
given the most positive orders to the officers 
and men .undar die several Tartar banners, 
to make a very full and cmelul search in 
all-djosp .districts which pertain to them ; 
and not to allow any person, whose cirj 
cimri.u.c.'- 1 ! d ih.n.'il. r were not perfectly 
p'sfnV^.i fi!!* .ilu'.i:.'. A scout, named 
cori.se^ucnce, fonml 
Asiatic .Tonrn. — No. 7d. 


out a culprit of suspicious ^pearance, 
called Chin-leen-cbing. It was discover-, 
ed that this man practised the religion pf, 
the western ocean (or Europe), and ron-^ 
sequently he, and three others of the same 
religion, were seized, together with across, 
&c. which were brought before us. 

« We, your Majesty’s slaves, subjected 
them to a strict examination. Oiin-leen-' 
ching gave the following account of MW- 
self. ' ' ' ’ 

“ ‘ I am a native of fheprovmde Ga»- 
hway, and am now in my ftutydirst year. 
In the third year of Keo-kiug(twen^-tw&. 
years ago) I came to Peking, and lived 
behind the western four-faced turret, on 
the bank ; getting a livelihood by carrying 
burdens and shaving heads; or by being a 
travelling barber. I now live in a barber’s 
shop, situated in Paou-tsze street: the 
barber’s name is Ching-kwel-kang. 

During the first moon of the eleveitth 
year of the late Emperor (fourteen years 
ago) an acquaintance, whom t had known 
some time, whose nanm was Ho, induced 
me to entm' with him the European reli- 
gion ; and I theb went to tlie church and 
read prayers. 

u In the sixth or seventh moon of that 
year the European church was declared 
illegal, and put a stop to ; and officers of 
government watched it, and would not let 
me enter; I therefore remmned in tliC^iOp 
and read prayer< The other three persons 

VoL. XIII. 3 K 
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connected with the shop are all of the 
European religion. Wang-sze-urh c^nie 
to the shop to procure hair, which was 
given him, and he carried it to the Fow* 
ching gate of the city. I went after him, 
but could not find him j and, waiting till 
it was very late, could not ^t back into the 
city. I therefore sat down on the west 
side, and was. there till the fourth watch, 
when I was seized by people connected 
with government ; and when I confessed 
that I was of the European rcli^on, they 
carried me to the shop, and apprehended 
the three other men, and seized a cros^ 
and a catechism, called Yaou-le-wan-ta ; 
and finally they brought us ^1 here. It 
was I who induced Wang-kew to enterthe 
European religion. The man called Ho, 
who induced me to adopt that religion, 
died long since. I really have no desire 
to quit that religion, but only beg for 
mercy.’ 

“ Two of the other men, it was found, 
on examination, belonged also to Gan- 
hway province, and they received their re- 
ligion from their fathers. Wang-sze-urh 
belongs to Peking, and he followed his 
fadier, Wang-kew, in the profession of the 
European religion. Tliey all declared they 
did not desire to quit the religion ; but 
Wang-kew, when examined, said he had 
already forsaken it. 

** Now the European religion is, by 
law most rigorously forbidden ; yet here, 
Chin-leen-ching has audaciously presum- 
ed to keep by him a cross and a catechism, 
and to read prayers with these three other 
men ; which shews a decided disregard of 
the laws. We apprehend that this culprit 
may have propagated tlie religion, and de- 
creived the multitude ; or, perhaps, done 
something else which is criminal: it is 
therefore incumbent on us to lay these cir- 
cumstances before your Majesty, and re- 
quest your will, commanding, that all these 
four culprits, the cross, and the catechism, 
be together delivered to the penal tribunal ; 
and that the men be there subjected to a 
severe trial, and have their sentence deter, 
mined.” 

Reply, in the Emperor’s name,>— Your 
Report is recorded and announced.” 

The phrase employed, in the above paper, 
$cf;lhe Christian religion or the religion 
of Rome, viz. Se-yang-keaou, is one 
which has been of late adopted by the ene- 
mies cf tlut religion in China, instead of 
the phrase employed by the Catholic Mis- 


sionaries, viz, Teen-choo-keaou, which 
means the Religion of Heaven’s I^i^, a 
designation which imports great dignity ; 
and, even to a Chinese reader, appears 
venerable. 

It would seem that the Tartar rulers of 
China dread the introduction of, what they 
chuse to call, the “ European religion 
not because it differs from the ancient 
usages of China, nor yet because they think 
it false, but lest it should be connected 
with European politics and government, in 
such away as to enable them to effect their 
domination over the Chinese. 

No form of Christianity is more dissi- 
milar to the ancient opinions of Cliiiia 
than the Buddhism of India, the Tartar 
Shamanism, and the religion of the “ yel- 
low cap,” i. e. the Thibeiian Lamanism. 

The shaved head, of which the above 
statement reminds one, and the long tail of 
modem times in China, are all anti-dii- 
nese, unknown to their forefathers, and 
imposed upon them by their Tartai* con- 
querors on pain of death ; which alterna- 
tive was preferred by many of the old sons 
of Han, the Dynasty in which the Chinese 
glory, and from which they take their na- 
tional name. 

If the writer of this is not mistaken, 
Ying-ho, the Commander in Chief, has 
long manifested himself as an officious 
enemy of the Christians. And if he has 
not some otlier sinister end, the bringing 
forward this (even according to his own 
shewing) trivial case, indicates how 
anxious he is that Taou-kwang, the new 
Emperor, should confirm the edicts of his 
father. 

The polytheism of undent China — the 
worship of hills, rivers, deceased men, 
women, &c. ; the worship of living hu- 
man beings ; Buddhism, lamanism, and 
Lamanism, as well as Atheism, are all 
tolerated in China. The Monotheism of 
the Arabian Prophet is also tolerated. 
Why then their hatred to the name of 
Jesus? 

The two nations, professing Christianity, 
at this day most respected by ftie Chinese, 
are ftie Russians on the north; and the 
English on tlie south and west of their 
Empire. 

Tlie Tartar’ rulers know least of the 
English, and dread most the Russians. 
From this circumstance it is that the Rus- 
sians are permitted to learn the Chinese 
language in the capital of the Ta-tsing 
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^ £mpire ; wiiiUt the Kuglish have to learn 
it;» stealth, a thousand miles away from 
the capital, at tlie Port of Canton, or 
at the Chinese-Portuguese Islet, called 
Macao. 

If the kings and queens are expected to 
be nursing fathers and mothers to the 
church, is it incongruous that they should 
become, as the ancient fathers did, apolo> 
gists for the church ? If it could be hoped 
that a good purpose would be answered, it 
is not perhaps, unsuitable that the great 
Emperor Alexander should explain to 
the new Emperor of China, the claims and 
the scope of Christianity ; and request for 
its peaceable professors, in tliat 'counrty, 
tlje free exercise of their religion. 

However this may be, it might be use- 
ful to the Court of St. Petershurgh to 
know, tliat, according to the reports of the 


Missionaries of the Latin Church, who 
liavcbecn resident in Peking, the students 
of the Greek Church, who live in tlie 
Chinese capital, by no means exliibit a de- 
corous and orderly behavour, but often 
disgrace themselves and their country by 
drunkenness, &c. 

And when they entered unto the 
heathen they profaned my holy name; 
when it was said of them, “ These are the 
people of the Lord 

And I had pity for my holy name — 
and I will sanctify my great name— and 
the heathen shall know that I am the 
I^rd.** (Ezek. xxxvi.) 

What answer his Imperial Majesty, 
Taou-kwang, may be pleased to give to 
the above communication, from the Com 
mander-in chief, is not yet known. — Indu-. 
C/iinesc Gieancr, 


COASTING TRADE OF WESTERN INDIA. 
{Continued from Vol. XII. page 351.) 


CoHaicNciKG from tlie nortli, we must 
include Scind, though it was not taken 
into consideration in our original plan, and 
must still be contemplated as a foreign 
branch of our Coasting Trade, a good deal 
however connected with that of Kutch. 
The merchants are chiefly Banians, who 
wear the pointed turban. From Scind, i. e, 
from Crotchy and Laribunder, they bring 
us ghee, oil, pulse, and cloths in dieir 
own dingees, and sometiraes extend their 
voyage to Mangalore and Cochin for rice, 
Iicmp, and timber, and on their return 
touch at Bombay, for Europe and China 
articles. 

The balance of trade is considerably in 
favour of Bombay, and amoimts to several 
lacs of rupees annually. 

The pilots or navigators of Kutch arc 
the most sought after, and are found not 
only m their own dingees, but in most of 
tlie Arab dows, and in many of dieir 
ships. Tliey claim the merit of having 
Ihrst taught the Arabs, not only naviga* 
lion, but the art of shipobuUding : and this 
is likely enough, for the number of Arab 
navigators is small, and those few have 
English charts and instruments ; whereas 
the Kutch pilot uses his cross staff, and 
keeps his dead reckoning as in the days of 
Va.sco de Gama, if not in those of SjIo- 
OTon. 


We now come to Uie descriptii'M of the 
dingee, the vessel peculiar to Scind and 
Kutch, and bearing no resemblance what- 
ever to any of the other Indian vessels, if 
we except the large Laltecn sail so univer- 
sal on the western side of India ; yet coin- 
ciding with them so far ia general princi- 
ples, as to carry the greatest part of tlieir 
lading in the after body, to the total exclu- 
sion of all European science. 

The stem of the dingee has a consider- 
able projection, is strait, yet approaches 
more to the bow formation than to that of 
the gurab ; the keel is strait, and the stem- 
post is nearly upright ; the broadest part is 
considerably nearer the stem, perliaps 
about one-third of the length from die 
stem. These vessels are rarely decked, 
and on some occasions enter our harbour 
with their round bales, docras, of cotton 
from Kutch, piled half way up the main- 
mast, and yet stiff enough to carry their 
large sail in a fresh breeze. The poop is 
kept for accommodation, and in the larger 
dingees consists of two and three decks, 
wh«re they carry as many guns of a side, 
on each deck ; the large ones resembling 
our round stem seventy-fours as near as 
possible ; the tiller is generally fixe^out- 
bide, and the ropes come in over the quarter. 

Tlie crews are chiefly Hindoos, with a 
few Maliomcdan soldiers as a guard. 

2 K 2 
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The mainmast is a little inclined for- 
ward, and thejr carry a spar for a kind of 
sliding bowsprit (to haul down the main 
tack to), that serves them for a jury-mast ; 
the sail is made of the sailcloth of India, 
known by the name of dungaree and ka- 


of Padre Joseph Vaz. [MakcH, 

dee, and is made very full, contrary to the 
practice of their more southern neighbours, 
whose sails are usually as flat as can be. 

Largest dingee 220 tmis. 

Smallest, 25 

i^Bom. Gaz.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF PADRE JOSEPH VAZ. 
{Continued from Vol. XII. p. 424.) 


Second Mission of Padre Joseph Vaz 
along the Sea-coast of Ceylon, — Nu- 
merous Conversions, — The Padre's 
miracidous Escape from the Heretics. 
— Exemplary Punishment of theHes- 
save of Saffragam, for the Disrespect 
he meditated towards a Chapel. 
Padbe Joseph Vaz, leaving Padre 
Joseph Carvellio in the church of Can- 
dy, undertook a second time to visit 
the Christians in the maritime parts of 
Ceylon, which were subject to the 
Dutch Company. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Colombo, but did not enter 
the city, because Padre Joseph de 
Menezes had been there, and had 
missioned with great success ; having 
not only administered the sacraments 
to the Catholics, but also converted 
to the faith about three thousand 
souls, both heretics and pagans. Pa- 
dre Joseph Vaz remained thirteen days 
at Gurubable, a place at a short dis- 
tance from the city, and converted and 
baptised about a thousand pagans of 
the Cingalese nations, and the greater 
part of the nobility. The number of 
converts would have been greater if 
the Governor had not impeded the 
progress of the mission : but he being 
informed that Padre was at Guruba- 
ble, sent a party of armed men to take 
him prisoner. The soldiers came to 
the house in which he was, and 
searched every chamber ; the Padre, 
however, was miraculously concealed 
from their view, although he stood be- 
fore them. 

Not being able, therefore, to find 
him, they left the house. Padre Jo- 
seph Vaz was unwilling to tempt God 
for miracles, but neverthclebs became 


shortly exposed to a new danger from 
which he could not have escaped with- 
out another miracle. After this he 
retreated further off) reserving the 
souls which he found disposed at Gu- 
rubable for a future cast of the net. 
In his retreat he administered the 
sacraments to various Christians who 
lived dispersed about that quarter. 
Soon afterwards he proceeded to Si- 
turvaca, a place in the dominions of 
the King of Candy ; and as an act of 
thanksgiving to God for having de- 
livered him out of the hands of the 
Dutch, he visited four chapels which 
had been built since the last mission. 
In these he administered the sacra- 
ments to the Dutch catholics, and 
clmlstened some pagans whom, by his 
preaching, he had converted to the 
knowledge of the true God. 

While thus occupied, he was in- 
formed that Padre Joseph Carvellio 
had been driven out of the church at 
Candy by order of the King : an event 
which grieved his heart more than ail 
his past adversities, and induced him 
to return immediately to the city. 
While on his way the Lord comforted 
him with the tidings of another event, 
in which he manifested the great pro- 
vidence and love with which he pro- 
tected Christianity in Ceylon. 

In a village called Candagame, with- 
in the jurisdiction of Saffragam, and in 
the dominions of the same King, the 
Christians had built a chapel which 
they had dedicated to Saint Anthony. 
In this chapel they assembled on Sun- 
days arid other holy days to hear 
mass, whenever the Missionary visited 
them ; and in his absence they met to 
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catechise, to pray the rosary, and to 
perform other acts of devotion, gene- 
rally observed in the mission, agree- 
ably to a custom introduced by its 
founder. On the spot where this 
chapel was built there had formerly 
stood granaries, of which at this pe- 
riod there were no other remains than 
tradition. The Dessave of Saffragam 
determined to rebuild these granaries, 
and consequently gave notice to the 
Christians to demolish the chapel, and 
take away the images. The first order 
was not obeyed by the Christians, and 
before the Dessave could issue a se- 
cond he was deposed from his office. 
It was immediately rmnoured that the 
King had been inspired by the God of 
the Christians to depose the Dessave, 
as a punishment for the disrespect he 
had manifested towards the church ; 
the latter, therefore, became still more 
furious ; and, in order to accomplish 
his malicious intentions, obtained by 
bribes and intercession, a reinstate- 
ment in his former dignity. As soon, 
therefore, as he became reinvested in 
his former power, he went to the cha- 
pel, ordered his chair to be placed in 
the porch, gave audience, and took his 
meals : moreover, he ordered ma- 
terials for rebuilding the granaries, 
and engaged workmen to demolish the 
chapel. 

The Christians, observing the dis- 
position of the Dessave, with tears in 
their eyes removed the sacred images 
before they were polluted. God may 
connive for a time at such offences, 
but he knows how to punish them at 
the proper season ; and in the present 
instance he did not allow twenty-four 
hours to pass over without inflicting 
on the Dessave a severe chastisement, 
for no sooner had he reached his own 
house, than he lost the use of his feet 
and hands entirely. He tried as many 
remedies as the knowledge and skill of 
his physicians could prescribe ; he 
offered sacrifices, and performed many 
superstitious ceremonies, according to 
the customs of the pagan religion : but 
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nothing proved of any avtdl, and he 
daily grew worse. 

At length the rigour of the scourge 
opened his eyes, and he perceived 
that the paralytic stroke was not sim- 
ply a disease of the body, but a pu- 
nishment inflicted by Heaven for his 
offence; and that he could be cured only 
by the same hand which had inflicted 
it. He publicly confessed his crime, 
and assured the Christians, whom he 
called into his presence, that he would 
no longer interrupt them in their cha- 
pel, and that they might replace the 
Images they had taken out of it. He 
requested of them also to pray to God 
to pardon the offence he had commit- 
ted, and to rid him of the pain which 
afflicted him in all his limbs. More- 
over, he gave them candles for the 
use of the chapel, and authorized them 
to distribute alms in his name, having 
heard that the wrath of their God 
would be greatly appeased thereby. 

The Christians immediately assem- 
bled in the chapel, and having replaced 
the sacred images, offered up prayers 
to God, that, for the glory of his holy 
name, and that the pagans might 
understand that the punishment had 
been inflicted by his divine hand, he 
would restore health to the miserable 
person who now acknowledged his 
fault, and supplicated for pardon. The 
Lord hearkened to the prayers of his 
faithful people, and the Dessave im- 
mediately recovered his former health, 
to the surprise of all who observed 
the miracle. As soon as he was re- 
stored to health, he testified his gra- 
titude by building a commodious 
church on a spot where there was no 
danger of its being demolished, and 
acknowledged that the God whom the 
Christians worshiped was the true and 
onlyGod. For worldly reasons,however, 
he declined embracing their reli^on. 

The adversaries of the Christians pre- 
fer several Complaints against the ve- 
nerable Padre ; — they exterminate the 
Padre Joseph Carvettio, and demo. 
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Ush the Church of C<mdy. — The ve- 
nerable Padre returns to the Capital ; 
obtains full liberty, and builds a 
new Church and Hosjntal, 

Whilst the Christians along the sea- 
coast were thus successful, it pleased 
God to permit the common enemy 
to raise in the capital a tempest against 
Padre Joseph Vaz and his church, 
during his absence, that being the 
only opportunity for his adversaries 
to triumph. Had he been present, 
their efforts, as it afterwards appeared, 
would certainly have failed. They 
met together under divers pretences, 
but all for the single object of driving 
the servant of God from the capital. 
In the district where the church stood 
there lived a Cingalese nobleman of 
great consideration at Court, who was 
much annoyed that the Padre should 
lodge the sick in the four houses al- 
ready mentioned, lest the contagion 
should e.xtend to his own family. In 
the absence, therefore, of Padre Jo- 
seph Vaz, he sent to request Padre 
Joseph Carvellio to pull down tha 
houses ; and on the Padre informing 
him that they were not his own pro- 
perty, he oblmned the consent of the 
actual owners, and levelled the houses 
with the ground ; moreover, he pur- 
chased tire ground itself, in order that 
no new houses might be built on the 
same spot. The Dessave, whose duty 
it was to pay to Padre Joseph Vaz 
the portion which the King had as- 
signed him (which portion the Padre 
had often been unwillingly obliged to 
accept, wishing to subsist himself on 
:dms), grew fearful lest the King should 
lay to his charge the absence of the 
Priest, who, it might be supposed, in 
default of punctuafity in the payment of 
his stijrend, was seeking elsewhere for 
sustenknce'i he often urged him, there- 
{(ire, that he should content himself 
with what the King allowed him, and 
nbt go and mendicate in the villages. 
Added to these sources of dissatis- 
faction, the Sangatares or Priests of 
the Idols, complained that Christianity 
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increased, and consequently that their 
profits arising from the sacrifices di- 
minished ; and many also of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the town were 
offended with the Padre for baptizing 
their servants and slaves. 

All these parties united with the 
above-mentioned Cingalese, who lived 
in the neighbourhood of the Church, at 
their head, and strongly urged the King 
to order Padre Joseph Carvellio to quit 
the Church, and retire to more remote 
places; alleging that the favour of 
the King encouraged the Christian 
Priest to despise the religion of Bud- 
hoo, and even to preach against it, de- 
claring that the religion of Christ was 
the only true one; that the servants 
and slaves of the King, and of the prin- 
cipal persons of his Court, no longer 
obeyed their masters ; refusing to per- 
form any-services in honour of Bud-- 
hoo, on the plea of being Christians. 
That it was of consequence, as re- 
garded the tranquillity of the kingdom, 
that the King and his subjects should 
not disagree on the subject of religion ; 
as shewn by the examples of two 
of his Majesty’s predecessors, who, 
through embracing the religion of the 
Portuguese, excited rebellion amongst 
their subjects, in consequence of which 
the elder was driven to end his days 
at Goa, and the younger in PortugaL 
That such evils would be yet more 
likely to ensue, if the people should 
embrace that religion, for Christian 
subjects have a greater abhorrence of 
a pagan King, than pagans of a Chris- 
tian Sovereign. That the anxiety of 
Padre Joseph Vaz to visit the Dutch 
territories rendered , his character 
very suspicious. At Colombo, to 
which place he had gone on several 
occasion, Portuguese vessels occa- 
sionally touched; and it was not un- 
likely that he furnished them with 
information as to the condition and 
resources of the kingdom. That the 
distribution of alms amongst the poor 
might be used by the Padre as a means 
of instigating his Majesty’s sulyects to 
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revolt. That many persons assembled 
in the church, and held continual con- 
ferences ; and that the Padre frequent- 
ly went to see them in their houses. 
What was therefore more likely to 
result from so many assemblies and 
conferences, than that, when his Ma- 
jesty should least expect it, an army 
would arrive from Goa, and, combining 
with the Christians, whom the Padres 
were daily preparing (for doubtless 
these latter would cliuse their party 
according to their religious faith), 
would depose his Majesty from his 
kingdom, or at least render his situa- 
tion very precarious ; that his Majes- 
ty, therefore, ought prudently to call 
to mind, that since his father, united 
with the Dutch, had formerly expelled 
the Portuguese from the maritime 
parts of Ceylon, that it was not im- 
probable that his Chustian subjects, 
united with the Portuguese, might 
shortly retaliate upon himself and his 
Dutch neighbours ; and that this would 
not be the first occasion on which the 
capital of Candy had witnessed the 
clashing of the Lusitanian arms. The 
ringleader concluded his speech by ob- 
serving, that the Christian Priests might 
be characterized as fire, and his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects as butterflies ; if, there- 
fore, his Majesty did not endeavour 
to extinguish, what was at present, 
happily, a mere spark, it would shortly 
be fanned into a great flame in the 
heart of his dominions. It was, there- 
fore, advisable that, without the least 
delay, he should exterminate the Padre 
Joseph Vaz, whom he had already 
sufficiently favoured, by having so long 
maintained him ; and that the church 
should be demolished, in order to pre- 
vent its becoming a depository for arms, 
it being already a council-house against 
his Majesty’s Government. • 

The King, being a man of a well- 
meaning and peaceable disposition, 
and one who never wished to injure 
any person, and being moreover great- 
ly prepossessed in favour of Padre 
Joseph Vaz, was much displeased by 
these remonstrances ; but as the 


charges brought against the Padre 
were of a very important and deli- 
cate nature, affecting equally the es- 
tablished religion and the interests of 
the state ; and since there was no one 
who stepped forward to defend him, 
he found himself bound to yield to the 
prayers of his adversaries. Without ut- 
tering, therefore, a single offensiveword 
against the servant of God, whom he 
greatly esteemed, he issued orders that 
the Padre Joseph Carvellio should be 
directed to quit the church, and per- 
mitted him to take with him all his 
property, without injury from any one. 

The adversaries of the Christian 
priests interpreted this order of the 
King, as granting them full authority 
to give free vent to their hostility : 
in a great haste, therefore, they pro- 
ceeded to exterminate the said Padre, 
who, depositing the apjraratus of the 
church in the house of one Antonio 
de Horta, retreated to a village not 
far distant from the city, and beyond 
the river that surrounds it. After 
the priest Joseph Carvellio had been 
absent twenty-five days, the church 
was demolished under the orders of 
the above-mentioned Cingalese who 
lived in the neighbourhood. 

Shortly, however, he was visited 
with a severe chastisement, and ex- 
perienced from head to foot the rigour 
of divine justice, being afflicted with 
such an extraordinary disease, that 
he felt in each part of his body a diffe- 
rent distemper, so that his body re- 
sembled a hospital. On the tongue, 
with which he had uttered so many 
calumnies against the Padre, there 
came a sore, as a just retribution for 
the venom of his malevolence ; on his 
breast there was an abcess, which 
caused him to feel an excessive degree 
of suffocation, and almost the pangs of 
death ; from the middle downwards 
he resembled an immoveable carcase, 
which had feeling and nothing else. 
Throughout his whole body he experi- 
enced abuming sensation, as if he stood 
in the midst of flames. Human me- 
dicines were of no avail to aflfbrd him 
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tl}gt t^ sufferings of this Vkiclii- 
a juj^ment upon him for 
M^aops he had committed in per, 
the Qhurch pf Christ. 

^.|T^e pe^S of this persecution was 
■p^_ djateessing to Padre Joseph Vaz, 
pp aecoupt of th,e consequences iihely 
^ attend it. The demolition of 
^je>ehurch, and the extermination of 
the, missionary, was not only preju- 
dicial to the Christians in Candy, but 
also to those in the Low Countries 
under the dominion of the Dutch : for 
the Missionaries being no longer safe, 
either in the dominions of the Dutch 
or in those of the King of Candy, were 
likely to be compelled to quit the 
Island; in which case, Christianity, 
which had been cultivated with so 
ipuch care, would sink into insigniii- 
capcq. This consideration, afflicted 
hifu so very' much that it drew many 
tears irom his eyes, and induced him 
■tQ Jje urgent in his prayers and sup- 
plications to God, who alone could 
help him. in this emergency, and who, 
he confidently trusted, would calm so 
great a tempest. 

It was during the period of Lent, 
•when Padre Joseph Vaz, proceeding 
on his way to Candy, arrived at a ha- 
bitation of Christians not far from the 
city ; and there he was first informed 
that the Church had been demolished. 
He wished, notwithstanding, to pass 
the river, and to enter the city ; but 
they told him that the ferrymen would 
not convey him over, as they had 
been ordered to refuse the passage to 
Padre Joseph Carvellio, and that the 
royal mandate strictly prohibited that 
any Padre should enter the capital; 
that this order therefore must be con- 
sidered as applicable to both, they be- 
ing, associated for the same object. As 
it was considered that the transgres- 
sion of this order would be an act 
both dangerous and imprudent, the 
Padre consulted Antonio de Horta, 
who lived .in the city, upon this sub- 
ject, and was advised by him, in rc- 


with . Padrp- Jgseph. ,C,acy/el|iq„.^^^ 
the mattei; future .cqpsidqjrf^t^i,,, 
Padre Joseph Vaz h.ay^.jnqu^e^, 
of Padrp Jpseph Caryelliq 
the details of what,,, h^ 
they both.spentq.Jongtmifj^i^.j5®fyfflf» 
prayer, suppUcating Gpd 
them, in tjieir present, dif^^pl^gSj^^a^ 
to the, best means of .fut^hq^gj 
own glory and the. general wqlfarq|iqf, 
the Christians. After, this, 
to a resolution that 5adre JosepJi^.VM. 
should go into the city, and nqt 
himself to bo driven out exfiepj; by qq, 
express order of the King ; sjnpe the 
act of absenting himself fron; tlje city^ 
without being so ordered^, migljt ,be. 
construed into signs of guilt, antj^^^, 
a tacit admission of the jqsticp 
charges which his adv,epipdeS|,.fc,q/Ij 
brought against him. Wifh tbys ,resp|-j, 
lution. Padre Joseph Vaz; ,kqok (Jjp., 
road to the city, leaving Pad, re d'q^pplt 
Carvellio behind, Whqn li.e cemq.to 
the river, the ferryman conveyed ,l»iui 
over without recognizing him.,, 
entered the city, and went immediately 
to the house of Antonio . de ^ Horta, 
where he learnt that several of, the 
principal pagans were far from ap- 
proving of the demolition of the c}iurcl^ 
and the extermination of Padre Jo- 
seph Carvellio, observing that if Padre 
Joseph Vaz were present they yvould 
plead his cause with the King^ ary^ 
arrest the future projects of his aef- 
versaries ; but that they were unwil- 
ling to be called the procurators or 
agents of the absent. Padre Joseph 
Vaz immediately waited upon these 
persons, who shewed themselvek So 
well-disposed towards him; but as he 
never undertook any thing without pre- 
vious prayer, he assembled together 
some Christians, who came to sqf lijqi 
at the house of Antonio de j^ofta, 
celebrated the. holy mgss, and^jqig®^* 
them all to pray. fervently, tp 
he would .efflcaciously turivtbe, bearta 
of those Cingalese tu assiatithem with', 
their good ofiices. , - *•! -W' 

Whilst the faithful in CbiiSt weneSat 
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a J^igsm phyMoan of the King 
cane to tbH Antonio de Hewta : be 
was a man with whom Joseph Vaz was 
totally unacquainted; nevertheless,hav- 
ing been informed of the arrival of the 
Padre, without being solicited, he offer- 
ed to disperse the cloud which the 
adversaries of the Christians had spread 
around them. Thus, when God thinks 
fit to favour, nothing can oppose. As 
the physician was a domestic, he ob- 
tained an immediate audience of the 
King, and remonstrated with him on 
the subject of the late persecution, 
manifesting at the same time the inno- 
cence of the Padre, and the malevo- 
lence of his adversaries. As the King 
was well-disposed towards Padre Jo- 
seph Vaz, he immediately granted him 
permission to live in the city, to build 
a new church, to mission wherever he 
thought proper, to associate with Pa- 
dre Joseph Carvellio, and to preach 
freely the religion of Jesus Christ to 
all who might wish to embrace it. 
Padre Joseph Vaz therefore obtained 
in the course of one hour what he had 
been labouring to acquire during the 
space of six years. Moreover, Padre 
Joseph Vaz falling sick about this time, 
the King sent the same physician to 
attend him, made repeated inquiries 
after his health, and shewed great sa- 
tisfaction whenever the report was 
favourable. 

Padre Joseph Vaz having now such 
ample liberty, commenced the erection 
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of a new church as soon as his health 
would permit. Antonio de Horta, an 
excellent man and good Christian, had 
likewise a great share in this under- 
taking, giving the piece of ground on 
which the church was to be built, and 
affording all his assistance to accelerate 
the work. As the building was to be 
of some magnitude, many hands were 
employed, and it was finished at the 
end of five months, on the 8th of 
September, the birth-day of the Holy 
mother of God. The first mass was 
celebrated in the new church with all 
possible solemnity, and the public at- 
tendance of an innumerable concourse 
of the Christians of the city and its 
neighbourhood, as well as with Royal 
approbation, and the good-will oi' 
many others. A ])ublic hospital wa» 
likewise built on the sides of the said 
church, for all the poor sick who might 
wish for its accommodatious ; and it 
was remarkable, that so long as Padre 
Joseph Vaz lived, sick were never 
wanting in this hospital: in fact, it 
often happened that no sooner was 
one sick person sufficiently recovered 
to be discharged the hospital, than 
anotherinimediately occui)ied his place. 
Many indeed believed it to be a spe- 
cial providoneo of God, that his ser- 
vant might be proviiled with oppor- 
tunities to exercise his charity, his 
greatest delight being to attend and 
assist the sick. 

be concluded in our next.) 


Foul Island. 


FOUL ISLAND. 


Th* following particulars respecting 
Foul Island, on the Coast of Arracaii 
(communicated to the Calcutta Journal by 
a gentleman w^ho visited it lately in his 
passage up the Bay of Bengal), may prove 
both useful and interesting to our Nauti- 
cal Readers. 

“ Having experienced very high and 
baffling airs in my passage from Rangoon, 
and being diort of wood and water when 
near Foul Island, I was induced to go 
there to procure a supply, and accordingly 

dtiatic Joum. — No. To- 


anchored with the centre of the island 
bearing west. 1 found the latitude and 
longitude of it as laid dowm by HorsUurgij 
(18" 7' N., 93" 56' E.) perfectly correct. 
We anchored in 17 fathoms sand and mud. 
We found the well, which a passenger on 
board remembered to have seen ten years 
before, dry, but on digging a little deeper, 
water was procured ; and I have no doubt 
but that abundance of this necessary may 
lie at all times obtained by digging ; wood 
was plentiful, not only of tlie descriptiou 

Voi.. XHI. o L 
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proper ^ 'btii4ifng, b^t foi^ inctr6 tmptff- 
tant piirpo^^S ; fhfe tt lible island is covered 
'‘iftfd'‘to^^ar(Js the codst- the 
part' of these are fine pines, from 
Miolhy' ‘of 'Whicli topmasts for moderale*. 
si«ed^ Ships, say from 3 to 400 tons, may 
be' obtained. The common barn-door 
fowl were rnnning about here in abun~ 
dance, most probably left here by the 
Bunnahs, who yearly visit the island to 
catch turtle, and apparently had very re- 
cently left it, as the beach to the north- 
word was strewed with shell of turtle, and 
with small dried fish. On tlie rocks on 
the S.E. point, we saw part of the wreck 
of a vessel, but as only her top-sides re- 
mained, we could form no idea of her 
size j we concluded, however, that she 
must have been an European, at least not 
a native vessel, as we picked up pieces 
of her pine studding sail-booms on the 
beach ; the bulwarks were painteil green. 
To the northward of the wTcck we found 
a fine catamaran in perfect order, and a 
gun-carriage piece. From what I saw, I 
should strongly recommend tliis island in 
preference to Chedroba, which is common- 
ly resorted to. As it is uninhabited, vou 
have no one to interfere with and retard 
you in procuring wood and water, to ol>- 
laiu which is in general the principal in- 
ducement to visit the former; and these 
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nete^^r^es' ‘be proCurUd hUtfe' 
or grdatei' 'fadHly. If pfO’rifeStthS'ttwre^ 

(ptired, "MdeCd, I wotrld Advise ^olng- to 
Chedroba, as they may be obtai'ried m 
abundance (bullocks excepted, the trilling 
of which is contrary to the religion of the 
Bnrmahs), and at reasonable rates.' Per- 
fect confidence may be placed ih the na- 
tives, but it wiirbe found adVantageOWs 
here, as in many other countries, tO Tteep 
in favour with the Governor.’ To return, 
however, to the subject of 'Foul’ Island, 
The island is perfectly safe to approach, 
except on the N,E. side of it,’ fn nearly 
mid-channel, where there is a reef, on 
which, even in a calm, the sea broke so 
high, that when we first saw it we took it 
for a boat’s sail ; there is, however, neither 
harbour nor roadstead ; near the watering 
place are throe fine tamarind tre^ ami 
wild fniits and vegetables abound. ‘ It 
may be proper further to observe, for the 
information of those not acquainted Witfi 
the An acan coast, that by going to Foul 
Island instead of Chedroba, they will avoid 
the disagreeable ceremony of the Bunnan 
risit or examination of the vessel, at which 
every thing on board, whether it be the 
cargo or the private property of the master, 
is tossed about at the mercy of those who 
come on board to perform this duty. ’ * 


Sb^fE OBSERVATIONS MADE ON A LATE CIRCUIT OF THE 
PENINSULA OF SIERRA LEONE. 


We left Pi'cetown in tiio Governor’s 
Iwrge at ten o’clock iu the morning of the 
8th Sept. 1821, and in consequence of a 
strong head wind and a heavy swell from 
ffie S. S. W. did not reach the village of 
Funkier tiit four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Funkier is a small native village, with 
ahdut 150 inhabitants, and situated in tlie 
bay immech'ately to the northward of False 
Cape, beirig neatly seven miles distant 
ftom Cape Sierra Leone. The head-man 
of this iiftage is called Willi.am Douglass, 
a dtecendant of a Poorah family in the 
SHeh)fb couhtty, who are wet! kiiown hv 
file h'atbe of Sehicambia. Hjs ‘rrandfatber 
etnigrifoa^fifom the Sherbro, and brought 
al^g tvitH'hifff a number of people to set- 
tU m thS^a^ df Funkier, from whence 
ftey HAve dftdded flicmsdves, in the coarse 
dftiinA, info small cammnnities, which are 


now found scattered in hamlets along the 
sea-shore, leading towards Cape Shitling. 
Douglass’s father died in the Sherbro, but 
his grandfather died, and was buried in 
the village of Funkier; the spot where bis 
body was deposited is marked by one or 
two orange trees, which have since grown 
up to a considerable size. The whole of 
the people in this village, and in the ham- 
lets along the sea-shore, are in a state of 
pa^uitsm : they have, however, adopted 
very generally the dress, and many of tlie 
customs of the inhabitants of this colony, 
w'ith W'lioiu they have, of late years, very 
freely intermixed. The Whole Of these 
Iieople vvei^ formerly under thO immediate 
direction of the family of Serat^mblh, aud 
as the male members of that family W- 
longed to the horrid institution called 
“ Poorah,” these poof peopfcTived itt fier- 
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dread. iof .the 

9f tlii&frightfiA Mi<lui&L- 

they npw feared t]ieir 
p€>oj:^^h^^? tjjey.answered ^v:Uh a suiHe of 
iijdifT^fenciev , , It is certainly pleasing to 
^^¥9 that t|^ influence of this horrid in- 
stitUtioi^l^ for scune years pa^t^ been gra- 
duaUy ! dipnpi^hmg in every dUrection. in 
ojw , pQigld>purhoo,d* The inhabitants of 
Fj-yikier hays cultivated a great deal of 
riiee thi^ season j senne fields have already 
been cut^ and in less than two months tlie 
harvest will be over. Douglass sells a tub 
and a h^df of red rice for one bar, which is 
^orth three cut-paonies, or Ss. 9d.: he 
makes canoe^ and oars ; and for a canoe 
sufficiently large to carry four tons (in- 
cUidiug oars and masts complete), he 
charges 120 dollars: for a single oar he 
ehai'ges 1$. 

On the right bank of the Whale River, 
about eight opiies to tlic nortliward of Cape 
Shilling, is situated the village of York,in- 
Itahited by di^anded soldiersof tlic late 4th 
West-Jndia 4 i 3 giincnt- The village has a 
very pretty appearance from tlic sea; the 
sftcects arc wide and regulai', and the houses 
ol the inliabitants are apparently neat and 
commodious* Tlie people have exteusive 
fields of cassada, cocoa, and yams ; they 
have not more than ten acres of rice grow- 
ing, but the towering Indian corn is seen 
in abundance in every lot. IVIany of the 
inhabitants arc employed as sawyers, and 
the boards wliich they bring for sale are 
vei^ ^ood; on tlie whole, tliey manifest 
considerable industry. 

We reached Cape Shilling at one o’clock 
in the morning of the 9th, when, with 
deep sorrow, we heard of the death of the 
Rev. JM, Renner, of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and rector of the parish of 
Kent. Tips most worthy and exemplary 
character had devoted himself, for the last 
twenty years, to the instruction and civili- 
zation of the children of Africa ; and, in 
his much lamented death, they have lo^ 
one of their best and most sincere promo- 
ters of their good, and his disconsolate 
widow a most tender and affectionate 
husband. 

The village of Kent is much improved, 
and the liberated negroes have made con- 
siderable progress as meclianics ; but it is 
to be regretted, that they have not at- 
tended to the cultivation of tlie spil so 
much as could have been wished. The 


large stone house will be finished ui the 
course of the ensuing dry season, 

Visited the Bannana Island, and foupd 
the people contented and happy. This is- 
land is chiefly cultivated by Mn George 
Caulker and his people : rice, cassada, 
yams and Indian corn, arc raised on this 
island in perfection. The soil is composed 
of clay, and a tliick vegetable mould, and is 
well adapted for every agricultural pur*- 
pc«e. This island is likely to pro\e a 
valuable acquisition to Sierra Leone. It 
is gratifying to hear, that Mr. George 
Caulker has ti anslated the first three books 
of Moses, and the whole of the Litany into 
the Sherbro-Bullom language ; in which 
language he performs divine ser\ice every 
Sunday, either at the Plantains, or at the 
othersettlementin the Camaranca. Schools 
for the instruction of the chi Idren in tJic Eng- 
lish language have also been instituted at 
both these settlements ; we have been 
a^ured, that the singing of the children 
on a Sunday is particularly gratifying. 

On the 13th, at twenty minutes be&H'e 
six o’clock in the morning, left Cape Shil- 
ling, and arrived at the mouth of the creA 
leading to the village of Calmunt at twen- 
ty-five minutes after nine a m,; the tide 
and wind being favourable to us. The 
distance from Cape billing to the mouth 
of this creek, winch is calfed “ Tay Creek’* 
by the natives, is estimated at eighteen or 
twenty miles ; and from the mouth of tlje 
creek to the village of Calmunt, in conse- 
quence of its numerous windings, tlie dis- 
tance cannot be less than sixteen or eighteen 
miles. To the southward of Cape Shil- 
ling an immense bay is formed; for about 
seven miles the granitic mountains of 
Sierra Leone rise abruptly frmn the sea- 
shore, and not a village is to be seen until 
the mountainous range diverges in a line 
to the eastward, where thevillage of Tumbo 
is situated. This village belongs to one 
of the Caulkers, the inhabitants of which 
are chiedy from the Sherbro. From Tum- 
bo the country is low and marshy, and 
only three small hamlets were observed as 
we proceeded along, parallel with the shore 
to Tay Creek. Within a few miles of this 
creek, two of these small hamlets are situa- 
ted; one is called Baba, the chief of which 
is named Kangrey Malioy, and the other 
Karba, inhabited by IVIandingoes, The 
chief employment of tlie jKJople in these 
small villages is burning shells to procure 

2 L 2 . 
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t like^fe: ea?flN^t<r He% 
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Tay Creek is marked by some tail' and 
entrance, 

^d ittboat^'tliree’ dr four miles fmal the 
b(ift)Ma''^'tiie b^j'Tfrbere Kates*s river 
‘ Ibis lastmentimied' river is eaUed 
by ^tlfe" -native* “ Reeby,** but is better 
known to Europeans by the name of 
Kates’s, from a noted slave-dealer of that 
name, who lived there a great many years. 
About half-way up the Tay Creek is a very 
retired and romantic spot on the left bank, 
on which some natives, who are employed 
in burning lime, have now erected two de- 
cent looking huts. Tliis place is the most 
convenient to land at, and has generally 
been called by tourists the landing place. ** 
We were nearly five hours pulling up 
against the stream from the mouth of the 
creek to the village of Calmunt, situated at 
the head of one of its small branches. The 
distance overland from Calmunt to Water- 
loo, does not exceed four and a half miles: 
in the dry season the path is good, but in 
the rains it is exceedingly difficult to pass 
along, on account of numerous rivulets, 
broken trees, thick bush, and the extensive 
mangrove swamp in which the Bunch ri- 
ver loses itself immediately above Wa- 
terloo.* 


Itwasatone time supposed, that the Bunch 
river communicated with Tay Creek, or Kates’s 
river : but it has been clearly ascertained, more 
than two years ago, that no such communication 
exists. *1116 distance, however, between one of 
the principal branches of Tay creek and the head 
of the swamp into which the Bunch river rises, at 
flood tide, is not great. It is to be hoped, that 
this most important part of the peninsula will 
soon be scientifically surveyed. 

It appears, from a chart attached to the work 
of “ Wadstrome on Colonization,” that this part 
of the colony had been partially explored by two 
gentlemen in the Company’s service, in the year, 
1 believe, 1794: they walked across the penin- 
sula to the south of Tay creek, and reaching the 
sea-shore, afterwards explored part of Kates’s 
river, from thence passing by land to the Cama- 
ranca, which they crossed, continued their jour- 
ney into the Sberbro country ; they returned by a 
different route to the place from whence they start 
—the head of the Bunch river. TTic Rev, W. John- 
son and another gentleman walked from Cape 
Sbiling, by the path which leads along the base 
the southern range of mountains, to the native of 
village where Waterloo is now situated; from 
thence they proceeded to Kissey. A year after 
this journey was performed. Dr. KtcoU and M. 
Castille walked from Waterloo to Calroont, where 
they met with much opposition and inhospitality 
from the natives : these gentlemen, after some 
hours* bard walking, found a path close to the 
right bank of Tay creek, which led to a smalt 
village on the sea'Shor^ about three or four miles 


i^rra Leone, ^ 

totirj gftveiisigreater' 

th?s last *vi!fe^^, wfm^i was est^liriietl^by-' 

bii Exdefletiey Sit* Cbatle* M^cCaftiiyv 
veiyM^^tlfe' mi^e thhn tvto yearsfagd 
extent of cleared <:ountry lii * 
tivation is almost meredible; ' Thetowil’iR 
well laid out ; the houses are rather 
rior to any in the other ViHa^es'^^thk pe- 
ninsula, and the rectoris house, and the 
girls’ and boys* school-houses are neat and 
commodious. Tlie greatest credit is due 
to the w^orthy rector, the Rev. J. G. Wil- 
helm, and not less credit is due to Mrs. 
Wilhelm for her constant care and assi- 
duity in the general instruction of the girls 
placed under her protection. It is but a 
short time ago since these promising girls 
were relieved from the galling chains of 
slavery , and put under her guidance ; and 
now to behold them reading their lessons, 
saying their prayers, or busily employed at 
their needle-work, excites the most lively 
and gratifying reflections which can be 
created in the mind, and produces a tliorough 
conviction of the unbounded blessings 
which can be bestowed by a strict atten- 
tion and constant assiduity to the education 
and civilization of the most superstitious 
and barbarous tribes. 

Cultivation has, perhaps, been more at- 
tended to by the inhabitants of Waterloo than 
at any of the other lately formed villages. 
It is worthy of notice, that Peter Grant, 
private soldier in the late Royal African 
Corps, has set an example of particular in- 
dubtiy, in cultivating nearly thirty acres of 
rice : he cut a ton of excellent rice a few 
days before we arrived there, and at our de- 
parture we purchased some quantity of 

tothe northward of the moiith of that creek. In 
this journey they crossed, with some difficulty, a 
branch of Tay creek ; visited several villages and 
farms, atone of which they found some negro- 
boys who had run away from Regent. Observed 
a path along a valley, which was said to lead to, the 
latter town, and by which path the boys declared 
they came. It was afterwards satisfactorily as- 
certained, that communication in that way did 
exist. About a year and a half ago, the late Dr. 
Bell and a few gentlemen of the colony went 
from Waterloo to Calmunt, where they hired a 
canoe, and were the first who traced the course 
of Tay creek to the sea; they then passed along 
thi »boTC to Cape Shilling. The latter is the 
.quickest and most easy Course of making the cir- 
cait; that by land is Ipng^ winding, and extremely 
difficult, from thick jungle and numerous 
swamps. Dr. NicollandM.Castillewerefourteen 
and a half bourain gmng from Waterloo to Kent, 
(Cape Shilling) while from thence to Freetown the 
journey occupied less than twelve hours. 
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Iiinii.'nsniisjindgsfa-«H>S- aD4.iwUi>?Sj»wl 
ifailividbaal- sevo?^ 
ssda^i -jianrtk! sndi «i«>a. It Is, .li^^pisa 
wattfa^)of Wotijc^tbat.thc X^ossoos, tsyesity^ 
thtce in Buwbyr, wlia wfre sent to Watej- 
Id® about- ti»o years ago, lave been vesy 
HidusttionS in cultivating riceajiil cassada. 
tKu.the.naoiwiog of out departure >ve mea,- 
auredi, witJrtltc dtain, no less tlian seventy- 


26 »_ 

si* ,sq<M*e acres of licd). so®e ofi vyhidi : 

ready to cut, in the immediate vicinity pf 
thetoUai. i;i" - f fiji) nl 

• We left-'Watejdioo.igrat^eJ.fiotithe kind 
attention- which tjie worthy, nectar . aftd bt 
lady .paid us;-and, passing Hastings, rkValrt 
Kngton, and Kisseys arriyad at! FreeU«s» 
in. about 6ve hours] afterwardfti:—d^(crrn 
Leone Gaz. ' i ' ,'!- 
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GUNGOTREE.* 

Ob ! 'tis alo\cly wilderness and vast, 

Whose circling mountains, awfully sublime. 

Rise crown’d witli glittVing snows of early time, 

A scene of beauty ! worth, in ages past, 

To be regarded as the proud abode 
Of India’s ancient, venerated God.f 

And still o’erarchM by trees, his temple stands, 

A low and gloomy shrine, too poorly rude 
For his great name, or the wild solitude, 

Although perchance uprear’d by holiest liands 
Of zealous Brahmins, with the lofty spot 
According ill, and him befitting not, 

Twas here, the GoddessJ of tlie sacred stream, 
Adoring with celestial homage stood, 

Its waters turning to a golden flood, 

By her reflected ; as the summer dream 
Of loving youth, beyond expression fair, 

And breatliing vows divine in purest pray’r. 

And lierc the Ganges’ noble birth-place lies, 

’Midst Alpine grandeur. Its long hidden source 
Sends forth its waters with a torrent’s force. 

O’er craggy rocks and steep declivities : 

Joyous they flow, a thousand streams attend, 

And blessing half the East, in Ocean end. 

Oh, shame ! that such magnificence as this. 

Which should enlarge the sense, divinely giv’n. 
And fix the mind’s enlighten’d view on heav’n ; 

A country even which transcends the Swiss 
In Nature’s majesty, should yield cmitroui 
To superstitious darkness of the soul. 

Oh ! all unlike the hardy mountaineer, 

In Eurc^e’s brighto- and iar h^pier cHme, 
Whose bosom throbs with Liberty sublime 

Stranger to aught but true religious fear ! 

The servile race who own these mountains high 
Are prcKtrate bow’d to gntes Idolatry. 


* Fiom the Calcutta Journal. 
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Vet this land, by Nature vr. t)‘».ir >.i 

i ,0, Trujh! shall pour its sounds divine >: Ti 

.7 ./>VMh bright conviction ; and the future time 
§liaJl^otlie veil of prejudice resooY'dj , 8 «, - o ■ ihi-o' • 

ftno,> +i yopt! shal^ hurst tlie clouds of monfcttl gloom i . i' (..i-) 

itffr-, ...' ■- ■ . A|id shine all radiant over days to come. ’ ^ Vi 

.!tij .,i ■ 24, 182*1.' . .,rJ in 


EVENING. 


“ When It IS evening, ye say, it will be fau weather, for the sty d red.’' 

Mutt. Iff. t. e. 


1 . 


Wlien solemnly the day 
Fades on tlte gazing ■'igl". 

And the last bliudiiiig, lingering niy. 
Dies on the clouds of night ; 
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Hope sees a fairer day 
Kindling to purer light, 

Of more magnificent display, 

Rise o’er (he gloom of night. 

o 

Come quickly, blessed day, 
niou source of talrn delight! 

My sorrowing soul would rise and say, 

“ Hope triumplis, tliough *tis nlghi !” 
Calcutta* 


Hiterarp anD pibilo0opl)ital intelligence. 


rUOiSCI rOR IME GOVEBNMEKT OF THE 
FRENCH ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

§ 1 . 

Oyect of the Society, 

Article 1. 

Hio Society is instituted to encourage 
tliu study of the languages of Asia. 

TIio languages of which it intends prin- 
cipally, but not exclusively, to encourage 
tike study, are, 

1. The difierent branches, whether Asi- 
atic or African, of the Semitic languages. 

2. The Armenian and Georgian. 

3. The Persian, and the ancient idioms 
of Pema, which are now dead. 

4. Ihe Sanscrit, and the living dialects 
derived ^om that language. 

5. Hie Malayan, and the languages of 
the, Ultra Ganges P^nsula, and the 
Eastern Archipd^o. 

6. The Tartarian and Tibetian Inn- 
cuaizes. ' 

7. The Cirinese. 

Article 2. 

It will procure Asiatic Manuscripts 


circulate them by means of the press, and 
have extracts or translations of them. made. 

It will also particularly encourage the 
publication of grammars, dictionaries, and 
other works necessary to the knowie^i of 
these various languages. 

Article 3. 

It will maintain connections and a cor- 
respondence with Societies hav’ing the same 
objects, and with learned Asiatics and 
Europeans who devote themselves to the 
languages and literature of Asia. For 
this purpose it vrill nominate correspond- 
ing associates. 

§ 2. 

Organization the Society. 

Article 1. 

The number of the members of the 
Society is unlimited. Persons become 
members on being presented by two mem- 
bers, and being accepted by a plurality of 
voices, either by the Council or the Gcnend 
Assembly. 

Article 2. 

Independently of the donations wliich 
may be bestowed on the Society, caiih 
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member pays an annual sub<serlptk»h of 
thirty francs. 


Article d. 

The members of the Society appoint a 
Council, and are assembled at least once 
a year, to hear a report on the Society*s 
labours, and the employment of its funik, 
and to nominate the membei^ of the Coun* 
cil. 

§ 3 . 

(^rganizatmi of the Council. 

Article 1. 

The Council shall consist of 
An Honorary President, 

A President, 

Two Vice-Presidents, 

A Secretary, 

An Assistant Secretary and Librarian, 
A 'i reasurer. 

Three Trustees, 

Twenty-four Ordinary Members. 

Article 2. 

The Honorary President and tlic Secre- 
tary are elected for five years. The Pre- 
sident, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and 
Trustees, arc appointed annually, and all 
these members may be re-elected ; the 
twenty-four other members go out in ro- 
tation, one-third each year, 'fhey also 
may be re-elected. Those who are to go 
out the two first years will be ascertained 
by lot. 

Article 3. 

The election of the members of die 
Council will be by tlio relative majority of 
tiie suftVages. 

Artide 4. 

The General Assembly will each year 
appoint from the Members of tfic Council, 
which continue in office, t^vo auditors, to 
examine the accounts, and report on tliem. 

Article 5. 

The Council is charged with the direc- 
tion of the literary Idxiurs which form 
part of die plan of the Society, and widi 
the . collection and disbursement of the 
fupds. It will order the printing of works 
j^lncU it deems useful j it will have ex- 
ti;a<^ts or ti'anslatlons of them made ; exa- 
mine works relating to the abject of tbe 
Society ^ encourage the publication of 
grammars, dictionaries, &c. ; uomiiuitc die 
Corresponding Associates, and obtain Asi- 
atic mauusciipts and works, slL its dis- 
cretion. 

Article 6. 

. The Secretary of the Society will make 
a report annually of the labours of the 
CouQcii aiid the expenditure of die Funds. 
This rjeport will ^ ^printed, wdth-a list of 
subscribers ; die amount of pecuniary do- 
nations, presents af,bpoks, manuscripts, 
to the Society, 
o^;{{ie, [lpnoV5.. 
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Article 7. 

The CduncU will bold an ordinary sit- 
ting at least once a month. 

Article 8. 

The Council will occupy itself, as soon 
as possible, with devising means for com- 
piling a literary collection, under the title 
Journal AsiatiquCi of which the subscrip- 
tion price to members of the Society will 
be included in the above-mentioned sub- 
scription. 

Article 9. 

Each member of the Society may pur- 
chase a copy of the works which it will 
publish, at the current price. 

The Subscribers resident in Paris, 
will hold a General Meeting in the course 
of January, for the examination of the 
Uules, and the election of the members of 
the Council. 

Subscriptions are received by M. Bou- 
lard. Notary, Hue des Petits Augustins ; 
and by M.de Lacroix, No. 15, Rue de 
Mail, a Paris. 

CEYLON LITERARY SOCIETY. 

Tlie following papers were presented to 
the Ceylon Literaiy Society by Lieut. Col. 
Wright, commanding the Royal Engi- 
neers in this Colony. 

Observations on the dangerous Hock vsiially 

colled the Dru7iken Sailo^-f li/inQ off" 

the Flag-Staff‘Point^ Colomhof Island of 

Ceylon^ 

The above rock, usually called by tlie 
English the “ Drunken &ilor,** and by 
dw Dutch “ De Dronke Matntfos,” lies 
in a direction by compass about W.S.W. 
from die Flag- Staff of Colombo, and dis- 
tant from a bold projecting rock, usually 
name<l the Portuguese Ri^ck, on the sea- 
sJiore, directly in front of the Flag Staff, 
about three quarters of a mile. Its situa- 
tion is in a most dangerous position, being 
exactly in the track that a ship would 
make in trying to reach the anchorage in 
the roads of Colomlio, during the N.£. 
monsoon, and at winch time it may be 
considered as most dangerous from the 
circumstance of the sea not making any 
break upon it, which is the case during 
(he S.W. monsoon, when breakers are dis- 
tinctly seen at intervals, and which in 
general sufficiently mark its position ; but 
even then it is not always visible, aa at 
times only a small white surge, scarcely 
discernible, can be perceived to rise over 
it, once in seven or eight minutes. 

Upon theamamit of the reek the great- 
est depth of water which has yet been 
ascertained: is about six feet, ind the 
smallest about three feet and a half, ttiat 
being ihe usual fliffereace of the. tides on 
this coast, or rather the; difference of the 
level in the sea, caused hysh^uag toutberly 
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iiAfc^^^iUpr. lim amcam w * low 

llllin*^%ilf|p * 919 **’^^ th« western 
«BP Wiriim iffifas islimd. or if et {be 

ttie. nestem side, 
Trflr"^t******i*"***'~*”"g^ 
ft* *•» epi fen 9f the mercury 
fli W Mtcrs tide, end npe versa. 

Ip ft* of Kandy, situated at the 
ilistlliH^ of sftowt eighty miles injaad, and 
at. a computed elevation ipf about 2,500 
<ftov* fte level of the sea, during the 
ipoifti,af Oehdter, dm roaximum of the 
w)>ile the tbennometer was at 
t|^ pjT.iwrenlMlt, was 28. 452. inches 
IMjim n atam u m widle the thermometer 
yms -TOt, ★as 28^ SC72. Suffideot obser- 
net pa yet been made to de- 


trjiA acetjiBM^f the ^aer^ avtuige 
as%ftt,.)iMitjn*y .he ooosidered as about 
ift, a, ia j p m S ; apd^milar to what occurs 
jft always higher in the 

p|l|l.aitieiij|nill piod o’idoclt, aM at night, 
ft- ftoae. In, &ct, dm 
lUfftllPBtf W.AEtd&lLof tbe.meicuty ap- 
MBflf M fctedsBtd eetnWshod a nature, 
Aiete si no dosibt, w attentive <d>. 
aertcr of die.bargaieter may thereby mark 
tbfi tAorebpius and intervals of timswitb 
very ttdenble accuracy, where the state 
M jlM.afano^diere and the weather has not, 
tbmiog the luuea of observation, undergone 
very material cbai^. 

Xbe. ftllpv^ing additional remarks and 
Au m t a idn u ^ tm t^ barometer, though not 
IppiSmbW ,W tfaia Island, may notwith- 
. deemed not unworthy of a 
WM in fte tanwnctioos of the Ceylon 

...4* me Mauritius or Isle of France, in 
temondl of Januaty 181% the merrury 
^ ftie Uuwmel^ fislUng to 29. IQ. inches, 
9ne.|aft»sd by a very violent hurncane, 
agp^aa ftc gide abated, fte mercuiy agmn 
gryA»*pj ,lfoar^ end continued rising till it 
nSadS9. 8(X inches, the ifaemKnnet^ 
of, Awnifteit during, the time of the gale 
tsfrybw lam 75e. to 8X° degrees. At the 
lamia, w ft* mooft-.of F^, 
bibig die middle tt suminer, while the 
frfttypt height of Strenheit. t faerwo m f - 
tmr M »e», tbatidfte bemmeter w^«a27. 
?im,|l Mi4,M r e a jutd linen.} ft* 
lA W yqg to Ift*.?*^ b* io 


atoife^i^ltM jnetdf'dii ^'i‘tfe‘‘tlajr- 
ftdMft/ dmaift; tbt'YdBBeid'tlie Me, tUs 
bt ftuie^ iih(itt'74 ana ft fte 

»«T»iv piece, ft ft* moiim' 'ctP ISbiy 
die nierd% HI d^-ieiitl1s iif an 
betow die he^t which natuttW indicideil'a 
gale of wiii$ and was’ at£dafpiftiiV'% 
a very braVy gal% and aii niuftlarftjB'ltf 
rain.' ' ,' " 

‘‘Orfte'C^ dr 

cil^ in die baiftnettv 
eoi indi^ is ftmost invanWy tbF'jd^- 
nosdc of a stoirtn. Tbe usuitt'fterigel^^p 
is that of about 30 incha, and' 'to wffiSi 
height it a^n gradually rises as ftu^ie 
abftes, and continues at that ela^um 


abftes, and continues at that ela^ncm 
while the weather is serene and fair. 
good marine barometer is there of absolute 
and essentiiil service, as these g^des'odift 
come on suddenly, without anyretdi^i. 
able change in the appearance of dm 
vens or aUnosphere, but are invarieUy 
foretold by die barometer; itis, hOw^ft, 
to be observed, that the stea^ 
breezes almost approaching to a aba 
which blow diere from the S.K. in die Stift- 
mer season, have a tendency to,n&ej^^- 
sfead of sinking, the merpiW.' 
latitude it Is not ascertained if dib' 
died changes alnaidy alluded 
plare the same as at Ceylon, 
bably not, as that very extrathffintuy'T^ 
unaccountable cilcumstance appetds 
confined to the TVopics and 
region ; the mercury there has .be^' 
served, during the mdndi of May, ft^fne 
to the height of 30. 4. inch^ ftlu^, 
the avera^ height may be cobsidweot’ ft 
above ^t^ 30 Indies In 

Ion Govt. Got. . . . ~ 
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navauAL hutout ' ur . cbMMI l- .. - 
(From Pr. Pngr'a CejrtenJ 
The Pimierah, or PuisnsvM 
“ This snake is the largest ^ledft 
Ion, and fta only one mat grows to 
size. 1 have seen a specimen 4^ 
seventeen feet long, . and. pr^^B|piii|^ 
thick. It is said by the naftves to.gft||g^a 
much greater magnitude, irnd tobe j^wp 
occasionally tweaty.-five mid ftftky' ^1 
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it is gcnenlly a mixttjr^ iW 

yellow ; jpe hock and pidm fft - 

and imftw hands^^ 

gular patdhes of dark brown, «Eira,ftNdc 
margins. lbu,)aws arc powerful, and ca- 
pablu of great .diiaiatiuB} anil titey JfMt 
armed wiih large ftrong raftn- 

iug tuicluardik Aa tlM> ^tgiilft iftrnM 
of ituaanalMi ia iiTaqani*,,aipl,iHll^pj[y 

ftiftl 

owTp aad Kwallom tittjn ratirt . 

vot. xm. « M 
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f.iirrnni ■iK(l 

l^bi'mauv riili;'u!uiif su>r!-.-- 

y(t;i!i<r, jr i'. a aii^l u!i!i 

I, '■'la'll (il'a itiriai'i 
q^«. aud iii/i', i: iIuAv' Li'i;,!S luai'iiri 1 

iui:l a Mil. Ti* y 

sji^piini.' ii» an: ji. aii:! 

Ui>i aiiiiaal ii.i!;. ■' u.-a in I.:;'.,; ;.'.;J ki i- 
, ,'lpey jpiagim; tiiaij 

ti^ (is tathe female,, oiviog to 
W uliitoineii.lmraliiig on the occaalpiij and 
tjiat the usUes, aware of this circumi^nce, 
^ of, regard for toe females qi their 
§^iss, avoid them, and choose for their 
PiKrtes female noyas.” 

IKe Lefch , — “ 11118 animal varies much 


iMitiuiiikci) th.’ttif oi'C.ii.rin!niiiiLr'''t lit^'/lii?n|) 
a'kl uoiyiled, iiiUi oC ihe Minlri' iif "hilH'l. 
r,':i!'i: ulio [liiM'hau lio'ir i^i, i.te:ic.‘ itf Ihi^to 
.•■.■.i:::'!l',. of llicir iiii'iniiVo iii)' ifi r,'it. fHf*r 
|■...•lllr•I■.■ h'!ii;it>, o'" il ilr iicloity'. k'el'Ii 'Jp- 
lii'll’e, andla.Ya.of hlood, can have n'dl^d 
«m';'u ',i'ii! a'id,'\‘n'i: (>f ii'.iinj 
of ■.l■!.il.'JI,'r< in I'ie iiin-iim, i f «hi -I; l'•n■;■ 
mav I*;' l:'nlv n'i'*! M Im' ilii. jf 'loue. T'l 
rai'ij ui i'ii.T, ii is ini ' t: J ■ck ’ii;' m.'ii'' 
the leg- of inc". on a lo' ih'e'>.'i 

be*., I i.ii'* :':e' ! '.toi.vl aV-i Moo (. 
the !ih»i‘. 1 iiii'kl.i'ig d-'ie. ii i". *'ii''in ■■ I' 
inig! • h- .. :i;«, i-.l ih i.'i-ri' woiil.f I' ■ 
lit:..' lii'ii.'i'lij 111 k,i';>i: 1 of", if i i 

is a 'in >!'i*'ik, :i mil Hii ll.i', I'low'.l 


in its dimensions j the largest are seldom to toi- an.'.:' ,, ."nil ri,!i"i 01', i|ii!c!oi lh;i'i 
more than half an inch long, in a state of they i->>i le'iiiiied. I ilo ii.r. i \;ip;'er.iV 
mst; the smallest are minute indeed. It when I 11 I'l'J I ime o:'i ;i. '.i : i'!: 11 ;i:. 


is broadest behind, and tapers towards the 
forepart ; above, it is roundish ; below, 
flat. Its colour varies from brown to light 
brown ; , it is more generally tlie latter, and 
rarely dark brawn* It is marked with three 
longitudinal light yellow lines, extending 
from one ertpeinity to toe otlier ; one dorsal 
and, central, two others lateral. The sul>- 
stenceof toe animal I is nearly seml-traps- 
paient^ ynd, .m ,cpaseguenc^ ,hs internal 
structopf may be seep pretty dfstinctjy. A 
papal japBpam.,. to n^end centricalw the 
whotoiilfaiglt} cd toe body,' arising ^ 0 ^ a 
tjhe smaller ertremity, and 
a, small pirculaf apes af the 
bfO^ri^^eir^, on. each side of which 
Wetwei^sg^,, 

,t„Tliia, wpeih !»- Ik. animal ; jt 

OYestsvito: consideralile mpid% i and it 
siad.peeasipnplly m opting. Im powers 
ofinajjJaaefWOiandeitensiop ar,e very great; 
lY^n.J^liy.estendetj, it is UVe.a, ffne cord, 
USdiASSj^ipf is so sharp that it readily 
Hsl;as itohiay through very small openings. 
Itiis,siyl^?aed to have an acute sense of 
ameiling ; far no sooner docs a |i>'r,o;i 
while !, it''iis.iiiiiiiiiid, Jl'iii llic' iijipt.ir 10 


least fi''.} O'l a pi'|...si .11 a iiiiic. I l.i'ii' 
bites, icM, aiv! i;‘ii, !i ■ 

than could bfe ifaiagined^ hfeing'Vefy afit to 
fe^er and heebme sores; arid, in pertcfis 
of a b^l habit Of body, to degWritrite^tit'O 
extensive ulcers, fliat in'toh many Ihstkritfs 
have occasioned the loss of litob,‘‘*'<t^‘riferi 
ofUfe> ■f"'/.'...' 

'SKKLKTOff riF firs iifiGoriri.' '"“o" 

yfri. Atcount oj^ the 'ShtetHii’W M 
sent to En ^ tanAi ]) itr 
Edfflesi' Governor of EeUt:b6lhi.‘‘ ’By'iS* 
Everard Home, Bart,, V.P.S.S, 

“ The bones of tile skeleton, when 
mOurtted.'^rie us a 'fcwin very difl«i|^ ftom 
what 'is met vrith to thpin^le (xthe, lijit 
n^he eomprir^ to a 1 ioal)>wEtoaqt(a.h^> 
with dieboltomupbenDosta 'Satoat'ipithe 
sea, the middle gaat of. illie back.- toithe 
highest point in tlto water ; and.as the tongs 
are extended to great length oDuthei.tnto 
^des, closi to 'tte spmm th^ fumisbithe 
means of the animal' becoming biila>y 6 nli; 
and when no muscular .eiertioisia toade, 
the ’ body wiU naturally float to at hortamli. 
tdporturei' ' : t-."'.: .,i'i i; 


crundcagcrly 10 ihc s;! 0 ! I'liii:! ;•.! . ;ri,.r... When we consider that thirianim^ia .the 

'lliis aiii'iiil i- per.. I, a •,> i.'io-.,. i'.i!!* of only one yet knowntbat grazes at the bot- 
Cinlmi ahii'li iirii *.i.^'ij,..! 0 , rii,;.:,.iii tom ef toe'8ca:(if the eQmveasief^;|i^^ be 
riboweri; .'Uiil. n>n',i,p: iifft. ii i;-:!,! oaii allowed), and is- .not supported on four 
ill tliusu dtsiiii'! , ih.'i; i.ruc a k,i;ig diy .,.i- Itg^ wemust.adnait toat to wjlljr^ijire a 
son. —It : is. .tnost ! abundant among the particuhirmode',id' I>alanctogitsbi>fly,to^f 
iwimflrihsr: not on the highest ranges, the weetofiipon whidi itftods. 
l^efd^tori tompt^ture appears 'to be too ''Hiefaippopetamus, anranimahttoto;p^s 
low for toibuf OB those not exceeding, two dm sataeiiind t)f food, from toe’,^ttof>g^ 
^ to*t above the level' of of its limbs, suppo^ itself under 

W 1 1^ dyights'in sfiady'^intoplaces, and the dugong, aaa. compensation for not 

radislo^stononmoistleavtoandstones being .-able .itOiiStoiBatt, ,ittbpdy.,tok the 

dftire'irfiqihmlj^ than in water; .In 'dry .g^ito^,...ha|„.totofll)San8,<irsttoi^y,/us- 
C5SftS'Jl.^v3S^85Sl^9 close damp i^ndiiig ilself iili Ilk' *ni ;<,r!'.iii!i' to ilnclf. 
jungle, ana only i n rain y vleatlier quits its .lliua'vdi.i'c of tlai back ioruUivt i'>e pdiul of 
cover, and infests the pathways and roads MlSMiUrioii, ..similiir to toe fi'i’rii.oi of a 
im*S^lSJ»ia«ffl«^ntS<yf rmir.tn jppc of ««idcs. ...Iliis .ipicuTiiiritv of «i&'. 
JWhe^r^l^flittnHWriiTyeither country .turn ctpi.iiu, U.u* fonii of ilir. 

a’lfteiqubeictotatop-pcnaps arc - (npit toto’i at uii ,tiigto »i/ii' Til,' 

IBi^a^f2tiwW)On{kiiKfilia,iiaii«of.^ utoill, uidiU' tliv,.,jiVws'"vf pifier ..iiiftfiilv. 

THiis new uitoU; ni',Hi)jgiiig,' y,!lf;.n'|'p"u',)iirc.| 
of that island, is similar to ft jtohd it is wiil, that of otiihr sea aniiiiat*, lilKes a 





Tl.rlK'J.i lui i; 


^mU] 

JiJij.i!' . r. j. -. 

i 1 i»i lo. ill'' fiiidini'i Of lii/t'irrtoiinliff’ 
'l l ca'Vli fii if'-j r.i'l itc 

sjiiiuiii' ri'f Til lli.lt -r.ii.-ifiin, is fiir- 
KjijifJli'l III If'iiMur »!(>: liiilik.! ;i corlt 

in I'.tK no r;ii' io':iOfO(If''o’ii !i!i' siirf^^ 

l.-m !!!■-' ii.i*' (ir ■ II, r-!:,ici :! In a lidiiy’ cbri-' 

•kili; 

'. nc'lfn- liM'r lOiidedwiA' 




luH; 

. 'll.oAiuirl-, 


oil, I'IiKmI i i s.c'iib 

vri'. 

till- II!'!;; . 1 r f i cl' 


A', :'..!. aic 'lO 

'. . gi Mull 

I'!.. bolI«‘ 

.;: i>r' !'ii' 

Jicp i'- li'i 

.'..Vii i 


' . co-'.S 

11? t! • CM . ft- i.« 

‘r ilii' 1 




ilu^Sbn as 

n f b^Iiev 4 * 
‘A i in veiy 
= of !!s' 

'-i!. 


oij ^yRs of^t^ie oRViTirdRFTfCHOs. 

, Ctf-'^^aill, ifiverpool, lias lately liad 
au Oi:iior;i:;Lij I'fi i.iii.'i! ■ Iin -I'! 
inaii ai'..! t-.oJ* O' lii.'io. . ii.'ln.' f-.- ii -.v 

ol .ll.ne ftviO 

r^ip^)f^lyi '.^timilg,^^.‘sliarp, and tlie per- 
foration in them so extremely minute, that 
it is not surprising that they escaped the 
notice ot|hp,htft,patur^ists who examined 
thfi(»i.,.'\TSe fuhes isfi^e so fine, tliat they 
iyfl^ifi,^^recei»,e a horse hair, though they 
^n^ed a l^(twaj?,ohe.— ,Edtfi; , P/A. Jwr. 

I'ji'./i COMBBS- , ,,, 

It appear^ that the late Mr, Otsae ihas 
Ihft sottM liiqiublisiied papers. on comets, 
Ha -supposes them te be glofaea I of water; 
that; ' On Peturn to perihelion^ the solar rays 
(.After bunseth^rihe on the mass of water, 
OUteti octarergiog. to theceutre, where, after 
deeussatiOD, th^ emerge from the liquid 
glbtieidinfrguig, and-ftimi the pbenamenon 
iaotheeilidaitens. cailedi the comet’s taiL . As 
td’ftie use of these rwatoy bodies, be thipjis 
theyi iwese 'ftilxned .l^nsture to assist is 
giving a due temperatiu'e to our,sy 8 l«Bi.f— 

I . L . -j .. 

■i vattSHnteioM, ate Sihe tii m U FS t R Y ■ 

Ijc'i .:■» ilHOumiaiKS. . , . , . 

^AtojWing tb A-regteter published in tte 
thh grtatest hei^t of the 
thermometer on the Nil^iarry Mountains, 
ddriri^‘'Jtt!y', waS 73 ,' aitdthel^ Sef the 
tiMh' at hobtf during' the 'mbAtb-ihav^ 
teh' 68 ."' ■ ' .- ■ir.-.it t:, 

A^aitSiS' ojiiBLA'nfB'lllm'OastW’rSsn'"! 
r.‘"k#.‘iriiide hft^'«fel^'.iiJada‘W '«i»tt{lSl- 

t^vV" ahiiysB'i dr ^irgi%eri"i*a, 

ii.',ir;i|g''!.l' viatUT' j'ri c?pil:!*-!<' by- 
is smiicivfi'd I'bWer i!i'hns'b''t*,sn ii- 
toi. tlhiiT'-’i f'ilb'rii-ees'S In’ 'mV 'iiifaiWib 

?»(• »-Auia"te:iff dW’iKV 'pjpAV." IVlhlfe 

.^ai.siruiE cjt' 70 ;*:ni dn^ 


matter is greater in green than in bUefe 
t^','4ntid mat me 

iibt ■' by 

' SuIjjlMHcj 'iilittiaiSbi ^rfd afe^fe 
but 

in ‘jttfusmnfe biblfi df 

hare' tbd pmperties of cbfnbite^iob^ 
of those with toi. Bbthihfh^ottrf 
also yeiff, as might be expected, kbubdahilt 
black precipitates, with solutions bf ffOTi’i 
and when mixed witfi acetate, ol m(w 
especially with subacetate of lead, a,biill^ 
buff-coloured matter is separate, Jeavhtgf 
the remaining fluid entirely tasteless ahff 
colourless. This precipitate was diflbsed 
thfbugh water, and decomposed by sul- 
phuiretfed hydrogen ; it afforded a solutioW 
of flh and extract, but not any traces of 
any peculiar principle to which Certaiif 
medical effects of tea, especially of gi‘fefe» 
tea, could be attributed.” ‘ 

Blr, Brande observ’es, that there' is btti 
piroperty of strong infusions of tea, ' be*^ 
longing especially to black and gTebA^ 
which seems to announce the presence of A 
distinct vegetable principle; liamely, Ihil 
they deposit, as they cool, a brown pulveru- 
lent precipitate, which passed through 
ordinaiy fibers, and can only be coHeetid 
by depoatibn and’ decantation. This 
cipitate is Srery sli^fly solublia Jn tbld 
water of the temperature of from 5 b® 

ds r T.***i' ' v 

*" . • ■ I ■ ’ ^ » and upwand§i 

tbhning a pale-brown transparent li^d> 
M'bi^ furnished abundant pi^pitsife id 
s*)Iut 5 bns of isinglass, of sulpb^ of (mn, 
of biuria^ of tin, and of acetate ortead^j 
whence H may be inferred to ConSiSI' of 
tahhin, gallic acid, and extVactfvw^ii^ttft*!'* 
Ihe following table is '^veti bV’iMri 
Brande as showingthe respectiVfe'^uOTtkittt 
of soluble m^er in '^^er'jmd'dlcdhtd^'til# 
wer^tof the precipitate by 'kilA 

the proportion ofTiiertwwidy fibre 
ami black tea tifyaruius prices : ■ " 



:r.z 

rc 


l>roj One pvf 
3IETHODS^_0^ , 

^ ii n f (onoi f j ihs if /f 

,r,fHi^U»eWwrioiH,|nei^ 

ot tclffi*?? j*i AihfJ?} t^di *!o 


jDUOTpnrimiu-AmiiHric, ^mea'fras in*st 

fwft^ aufT PrifpSf-vrBrfifc 

8iH'irty','ilH>*virf!»iif .'’"i. in iiiir-i' 

on 4fR‘ ‘nmfit of fnih:; pu lo «!it! 

IIB'tiife. Ilic ln)i> 'M». 
‘Feiri^c itM iK^inhil,' »• -[k- fri'-c' of h)s 
'liuirjclii «' Si. MiirK" mill «f. 

■JWlW<‘orn lln ijm- o) «>5i,ga'i igrfnol 


wards a new grammar and dict^iuisey'W 


ci£iu.>sma»’Ti^ur«(Dd8iaesaniaiU- 
gorical re^resentotrettiW 'feilft,''i?iii«Wl5i% 
the illustrious Comn^ander ; and there are 
''IhWBtJSfeaitJwiifigUlfeeTBn^ljfe'a'fB^de- 
"sljipi^iefqil^'ithdiusepiOidide^siiitiaii, 
lfew'deli)MtSind4sowidah-^’lictaUearfaD 
ats^filjfipuliypdkidi 8®haiEtafiB-of!»Sdl. 

'tAa miftHIHf 'iiifrtrrhi jlnuitriajimli ililiji iiilTi 


- . t H wmtr .B^UUUK 





^ 

fKWS*Jbie 

iWiiin 'mAl i!»i;iTp«4« 
tl#**HATtif w«rlfi!irt«"Tn'-' 

■■■■pile «'.ilvf Imnlii' rs- tlivMin*. info t» 
rAi!tl*«ti<i-rtiH t'T"‘'«‘:''"'i-r ■’''<“ l''■!"‘Sp<• 
features of the Uufc&’tf initWaly «*,• to 
the general peace Cif1fll4, when the plan 
of this c<»ay’Wot1t’%aS^ftfst’adiipte<l- Of 
o®ufee^;tfa«iii^iiqdteleditrMaopliof WSiter- 
l«o does itat/enteninto-lhe'seiiK of e»ents 
Iwte iiBoriaicf biit it muslj reinnm bu 
^ feiibi^>engrsi?«doiB’Ccery Beitidx heart to 
ifcff'Htesfc pMtcrity,!- The' snbjecte of {be 


ii- 

^a. g 

tfejtrt, tsajntfl^'. u Jt'f'iA 
taii/ir. ^tnH^ltt ) .i"Hf tHfitlt(hfnu‘.i‘'^l 
iticli vipjioi-ritijr rfii' llfijr «■ jisViii'.nify, 
•Ihttfigui^ied bv'lM’ llOHS il'isthf^, aiul 
S^jiu-.nHk. it-e siiliji-rts ili^i'i'ihcfl' in 
Iri.-.o relievo on the h.^'-e' an’— 7/rty«ariiV( 

,1,1 ...r-i > 1 ,.- i.iiiO'A-:i-i''''.r* n.irf /i) rl! ' .'trtny 

II V! S'i'i,— -f K'f'<’7i /I .''s' fiiir 'liri/j. 

^thirvyfil ".r-! 

\iik'ne‘ M’aM 

UD Uib 


TOO 9IO>V, 

(feaSb Hw «.™»... - -- — 

Witl>?t8«M.81i»hl»''<*.Iwri*jw< _"hirli, mamtt 


TTnrMRBra* . • r . j- 

‘--r -^1 

I'lr. - - 


Ji|rH 11^ •iUt.«a 




aCLMtfr«^piw«wlu 

4 . Torres redras (March 6, l8lt).t4The A\\\^ 
(April •t' 

TAWi4“ihi^tf' jn(w.b««aid |o rcpresaui the>ct>n- 
the inai\Jr' sifong holds on ihe frontier* 

6. Tbe Battle of Salamanca (J«ly «♦ 

The British army, having entered Spam, defrat 

(Jehe-tV. 

A"0<*«r 

.aj^ikph^tfing thflBntiriv,coloar»s>n the heigiiu, 

i*el(V«fe Hie«wtoat«y, M#H>«i»tin* llietn- 

’ l e. . . ’ , : _ .’ 

Wpn¥;wr3£if« 

him as their dehvererj an oid KnjgWtj^st. 

■ ' •- -esWr j9A6f. BjiAfbP?, pt'- 

WnlUiitton ro'/'rrrd (!«■<)• 


illikfhn 

^U-TfWBaieb.tBWl tse™ ftitirfi ‘dt afert cfal |n 
brfpte? ititf ' i*nhc< 

:-. -yv n h. '■■'-■J- 

*i'ir. iiroiil jinii - ubai^nej ) rijoniculiie.'h 

ub T3iB.TCe7rfnpfei»rft‘int««d«fc»»i^W?W 

.ifcfc41a4t8|»6ifte,si®i*Mm«s-4ei<i6te«i«?^w= 
.i*iBHB)aiTa^ri8i*'rewllni*e^'tf'W* 
SsSfein- ibifflindafes 

{SioffigtEceoilf Canteosq^ijViblyK^tn^tB^wh 
ffiey/SifehBiiasBtifdsrodui^ifrfWini *» 

•insiqaifia ^n-tetfluiWitS 

lrattuDri*et*l*a)n)i’*rianStfbtrJ»«er«W 


tjsif no Wghrrequlfeil ' 'V^.i 

• Arouh'd the coluinh’ stini^hrttedbje^^ 

«gni%" df Fiine, sh^ 
hffituiSes tbih^ poWiersi 
Unfee 'of fte twaions: whose ltt)dpsUi^|m^ 
cbthriianaiid ; naipejy. a Pariu 'gufX, it 
W vei^ a Ouei^ who are suppo^ tii 
hjfe boiipd . a jnedallion of ffie Oiife 
atdoilg fte lbl4 bf thw'respi^re 1^'; 
fjndet Wh dgnre is a baa^reUef, tfe^nb- 
liig ' die iKiacf ffd lW^p^lti6Jrs at thO.'seV^l 
ts.iii:':i!S reieii^ed fioei; i^cir enM«; 
tl::| ., nnUr iVe isa Spa^H ^ 

^ts'dahcfn^ wWle tlie vine aod*e oten 
(h iiii-e I’le ri'tnni of atrrtrd*;rft' nr.rl fHfe 
vrn'iige. I'nilet the f’'i,’K„:i. «. . ll'i' 'ong 
iiegl.Hlt'd tiinvard air'ear- ri-:on>d to lls 
pniih'Cl'vi! luucviM (ii'i'I lierMiih ll.e .'^’pay, 
a Il•ild<•:l■!atl■•.' I'rne.ilj feposfs in_ [K'lKi', 
under fee proiect'.on of die llriiiih f>i>- 
teriiinenr, wliHe .1 Ws'-fior is leiadiig an 
a.T»oiiti'rrtn> llaP'e uf \s'.:i>e, hv »!di',(i 
the (aniitJr J was freed from llie raviigtS of 
l:ie Maliralta,-. The pii.irdi.'yis’ nP «j(P 
Kvw are, .t r 
and 11 S-l'-y- ""b " 

Orul.ps of niiliuiry ir.’ipV”* 

<>nia'i!t‘ni il»t! I'tsrjn w i>l rfii' 
finlcoliiiiin.— .Vev /^v..'. 

. ' ■ a.> 7'-d7 doiii'iv* 

QlTAnUJtttWX-Of! 

M. Scamarella, a Venetian 
cian^ announces ia4h<* Gazette of Venice 
of 23<1 Not. 1821, that be has tolwAtte 
problem , of tbe quadratewe of 4be circle, 
a*d beis 
qj>ntjimerlit>ly,,tq,aHtJj« 

.tin 6Pf»er6c!fi^iof,^f»rfi}¥.''hte91mittw 

Bmctnr of the circje and. i- ,» 
'lliri«-i"iMirlJisi8' liie sa’Bi; ilian-'niT. ■ .Lv ip 
ii.so eipnil UitlieMpi-irr of liKciiLBliiSirewe 
snn1iipli('d in' half d|e radiiT', i»i»iifilnig 
1^ aa,7„|o,iW»;!a«^?«l*Sf5s'V 

further engages to solve ail the mostjfffjH,- 

jwlb proWsi^ 4?(5 

iSifag«i«S&'ji!i hna -nrjfnr.ig wen a si ■'Bif 


ajaaoonA to inattrtroqofl idJ m Jcintrie^A ,^j iiji.. Kin io an • i, io9?iiqi(j? iio nf tiscl 
>(IuT, ritH moit .IrtKua “■'‘log to /t^eq « (J 


48BM.W*oPfcnE .q-lJJIll fill; 

Jos ol fj M -taai (!»', 

to amBilt&fiio 

PEOMOTIONS, &c. Hit ^1S ‘MA-' 
JESTY’S-fttRCES. 
WAdoofe 

..’UxB^C^nirt^aer-ifl'-Cliief in India, is 
j)ii('iyiia 10 ■■ aki' iii>' ri'!i<i'.v!:i,r proindtibn, 
iiliiii nit. Iilivi i.re shall lie 

lueiU. LnuH n : 

, fiii P:;-’. .l-lj C. ii'.M A. C. Mac- 

miirdo i<> iKi l.ic.iL. ulilioi.l. I'iirchase, vied 
Ui^tVLll, »li<> ii'ijrii-, ITt'i .liily 182^ 

1 r , 

-a .K X aaSBMBlITS OF FOOT. I •. 

The Cotnmander-in- Chief in India has 
heed {dtascdi i» make the folldtving pro- 
motions and appointments, until Hie m»- 
jds^^ 4 >ledkiBe ^doU be madsiknoH'a. . 

Ist Foot. July 21. Ensign Colin Camp- 
belltiaobe- £ieut.< nitheut purefaase, vice 
■WilKannilBetheral!, dedensed, ^Sd June 

UiAihgt 'IdjIJahn Gatnpbell^ OeoU^to be 
Eitlk^tiithouipurchaMk’vice A-A» Duff, 
dece^ed, 21st JulyJL821. 

17tA i’oht.,- J[uly,^. Assist. Surg. St. 
George Ardtey, to be Surgeon, vice W. 
li^»id4fe«^M,;iStil Jrfl^l821.' I- ' 

■‘tt Suppdukl;" ASSfetl' Siirg.- 'J, Mduat, 
llK©.,Ww Ai^ist' Sufjif.j'Vite' Ardlejt, 
urgmoted,^d^. ' 

*''Ailte‘lS^AtSfet. fc^g. J. O’BeimeV'ftora 
1iid^pSy "6^ the' 14& Foot, to be''Attiist. 
El[i%., fee J. ifduat, whose kppbintttient 
has nOTpai^ Jilaije, eth August 18214 

S OiS EfWIi ' Aug. 14' SUpdmsni. A^ist. 

Sertwright, to be Assist. 
,6urg,.viei’IM^sideeea^,17(b July 182i. 

Jitjoi!',' July 21. WiBiim B. Ne/ioe, 
wtAi’TO bd'tihidgB vudidUtputcbSse, vice 
O’Poni^, promot^, 5th May 1821; 

root. Atigi fe. Dendis A. Cour- 
tayne, Cent., to be Ensigo without pur- 
fee promote^ 4tb May 1821. 

'3 , ’ ■ 

intiAM's SEeVICE. 

July. 2^ XJeut. Kennedy, 67tb Foot, is 
tdlow^ taaccept of a situation in the ser- 
vice of His Highness the Nizam. 

:l^ut. ^ejso, 11th light Dragoons, 

L feployment with the Troops 
i the Nizam. 


'ir^^. aJo.J'uflJLOUGHS; i 
Jidy 3^J ^sjor JUbpstone, Idth* Fodt, 
ihfed g towage' tb China, for hi^ hedlth, 
^BiiieiQonths. . . ' ■ 

GSi4ev, 

th FooL in' Octobb^ }a.<;f ' fiik ‘nrm^uAXith 



hat officer’s requt^t 




rfui Jooil'j oJ b97i-jDno'> 
titl ah omul Liuihd irdqa h Ji t^off 



Aug. 3. The l eave gra nted to X 

Roe, 30th Foot, tef^Bruary last, to pro- 
ceed to Eur 5 ip^' T)n^lri^^|)pr^te affairs, is 
cancelled at that officer’s request. 

Lieht, 14th 

Foot, fo proceed to Europe (for the re- 
coyepr pf % he^t}i. ^ ‘nd 

Tl^ leave grante^y to ;EieiiL UaiJ™ell, 
59th Foot, to rehif n to Fiirope ior' 'the 
repovi^ of his health, is canceled at 
request of that officer,^ ' ' ' u i i/ 


.Misr l l.I.ANKOf.S- r. j.^u 

I ft ,{/ 

Tlt.V'^dl >1 I I I > <iJ- (■.*«! ;aI l^fDrA. 
^emawxiTt on the .North 
Nerbudda,—^^* Tliis spot, wliicli a s^ort 
pe^od sipcc annually witnessed the pre- 
sence of iw^nty or thirty thousand a^m- 
bled.P^ndarries, is now occi?t»Jed *by 'i 
detabnment of sepoys, whosfe l^m^caI 
iArep^ amounts not to one hundred 
Witti 1 tfiis inconaderablfc fire?, liie 
quUlity of an extensive tlact‘bf 
now preserved entire, and scarcely an in- 
dividual -if t« formet’ plstideree iajlny 
where diskoventble.! Tholsot af'ttm. jnit- 
rauding etaefs, Shaik Dailllhh, .fh.lilceb- 
Kottaily tidard^ ia^thetnei^Mteudiooilsrf 
Charwa and Muckrae, where his suAtol 
appearance, with half a dozen ragged and 
hungry iofe'^ers, throws tlm.ipj^i^ts 
into a state of ojomepfa^. ' klam; His 
m<an, however, is certiiiHy hiiapable of 
any extensive ittiSchief ; he seems, indeed, 
more' intent on procnfegiaUcaMly Mipply 
of food, fh mtisfy the' .prpssxDgl esHa^a^ 
hunger^ thaw desiraaB od .'purfeng atrdgit- 
lar Bystemqif plunder. 'l'IUShaiK’asitaBatt 

notwithstanding, is not wholly destiUtteOf 
tetrhr, 'iw’the'- folloariflg nUthdd ed ditiin- 
ing provisions,' nit viafisqdentily pracfiskfl 
by IjhU, wdit ' abdndttnfe testifyr Q He:jiU^ 
patches a message to the “ Puttel^’!.,iOr 
bead-snait :Ofl a ''lilla^e,>'.^jlirii^ .jhinA. to 
cause's quaityty4of3hrad 'ior.tlie. hbSef.msd 
provettaS- finif ijjs hmse.fte.Be/tjlaoea^- 
neath a tree, which is poiHtadJiiiFonqtBfe 
8kitla'ar''fl^''Jhi^^ atfeift hgi.DeaMon- 
ceiiled:''iri 'tbeAvlwt 
formance of thcfeA)i|Qnet9oBhpdi,ifbifeht jb 
,tin)^a*awt '^Fi'd« 8 lkl«iaod/:ta 0 thtet;^ce, 
Bnd'htHahitkiA^ bf feefedladterdd jdnfe 
9eaidg^jcF'^'.<lteuted( atidoih) phxrfe 
UAiu€t!fcB^u};iii!A-il*«efcr£nnniciBe bAzefesd 
at HurfeitNovkben'tiefSliiB^dSAfffeh^ 
tiae^pd^»i^ -Ifcifi thislftSfaiet^ant, 
'hriBgd'iidnfiiUtatiti^ thaCvaha&iQDeilkDD 



Asiatic InteUi^^.r-Calcma. 

had been surprised in one (d* his haunts. Assistant in the Depar^^t of Accotmte 


is'z '3#ffllia,rfcShPSU' 

horse and spear behind him. As tbeseJio- 
prg ij^waii, I sba'.l ii/obab'v reitsive 
i'i liu* <»” to- 

morrow, When, ir I'.'.'i j' I'T s-.fhrii-.'il 
1 be mnae aeqiu^inn^l with 
‘ ‘Uiem.’*— C«/. rAfur.j jff* 


Board, from 14th July 


12*. Lieuh and Int«q)e and Quart. Mash 


i substance ol 

m\ f..i 

nij O' y"i; :iT 


_ CALCUTTA. \ 

> ■ CIVIL appointments. . 

' ■ ' ‘ JudiSiat ^PepartfUeKi.. 

, Aug. 'sj ^ ; Mi,' Lawrence KennaW^ to 
b4,-Assist^t to, the Magistrate of 
bad., , , 

Sept. 14.’ Mr. K. Brown, Judge end 
Magistrate of Jessore. 

Mr. James Curtis, Judge and Magis- 
trate of Buigport./, ' i ■ 

Mr. A. Pringle, Register of Di- 
nag^ore and,joigt Magistrate, 'stationed 
at aSildA . 

Tcrntoria' 

.\i,'g. 17, -Mr IL IJas: on, i.> be Collec- 
tor, /»f tjt'fpvyali, 

,, ,CoHec.tor of_;^Qra- 

Icct9jr,9|,,r<mnpp):e, 

. /“tSnterlrf JlspBrlwienfj . I." 

July 3lJ Brev. C^t. and iLiestti.W. 

Pffcev’Alb Sregt; N. L, ’BimIi LlBut. D. 
Ruddel), Hi e.'Xiaopeau BegiineP^ to 
be Esatminirs in thd ColtegB of Wil- 
Itdafei'' ^ ■ 

’ Miti/AttY' A^i^OlNTMENTS, 

,..>nrWQj^^rio:N^' '&c;; 

bav^ngj bKenappoiated /to< tthe (Staff of die 
li^Uais aoaupojed;to 

thtti StaffiiofPtiii; Prcsiilenfcy 'iof ' ,^*^ ^ 
'^Geai^f' t'' t( T -I nln-'r?,-.-!* ‘ 

•niidhnlc* WiJdtI.' -iriiwntteau, '^th xeg^ 
BaasadcrW^f^ter ctf ISth 4^ 
Biced ’ Dh^rion/ of^lthb 3B*?r*ilk' Dopart- 
9aieht»‘-^?J"*i •' -“'5t (' ••>’4*'’' 

1 Au^. itaptr.U&I.B. flSggios, iSath 
rej.'i. J«. I.. in. oificinv: as Foil 
of Fort KViHiaai, lUiriug Uai abaiiic: oi 
4]aptU>VkiikhHOUi,q i ■.■■■fm />,. i m. 

nrl>l.,“<Iapti fitephei^jrfiiEt^th^rSvtP be 

^bTrisdn SngBteeto and/EsBHtlif e- 
atiAHdudiadycdeeiii^^Bbiiiijt 'm sartnm."' 
iSoil^inil'GbiiVtoBowiesl. ji»gt«-N»iJ*> 
tnflbe hhfioAndbfdost&nf# pjat^hfteBWsppal 
^MffqofoHis JEiseueAe i^iofjrjj^jjpeiii^ 
iadnaM sflteimiiahd«s4fi-EbiBlo^698irAAt)> 

~ ' ir^bdllt fiidi, T^r^^VNeL, -■to 


fi9er,/at.4ft'^nir. / r XfU roiCflS'; 
o j j.firr? ' T;ji 
WOBI cAVAtar.^ 

Jwly.So. 

are permanently posted 
follows, and directed to Join, wlm th^ 
ception of Cornet Philh'ps, who ^ 
pd to dp duty with 8th regt. Light 
at Pertaibgurh, until further or4e^/‘ 
Windsor Parker, to 6th regt. 
valry at Mhow. 

R, F. Dougan, to 4th ^tto, at Nee- 
nwicii. ■' ■ ^ ^|”r 

C. E. T. OldfielA sdi ditto,,. at. Nhs- 

seerabod. . }«. 

J. iVlaekengie, 8tfa ditti^ at I^ttabgioriv 

Oude. ' ' ^ ■ 

H. Claytoa, 4*'^o, to.Neemueh. ' 

W. Benson, Sd dittoj at Mi/ftrau... /■ 
B. T. Phillips, 7th ditto, at KumatL 

* 'F; Coventry; 1st ditto, atHuBaingalAd. 

K, P. Peitnefather, 3d, dittoyiat Mottra. 

\ NATira tSFAjraar, ' ' ' 

July. FA ■ sil- Major Wil^iiu* Ijfip'e'fta 
be LieutiCol.jfoora I4th July l§21,^ce 
GiWm transfpi^yd to the InyBljd |$sta- 
biishment. " >i. 

Aug, 44 Brsy.,.Cel. an^ I^ut Col. 
JotuvAV, (Adaw, b> )fP Cblond of a 

re^nwut, .fopW. 20th Feb. 1821, yice 
Alorr^ trwisferred to the sienipf li^- . 

• ..Mftjoc.T^ Gamer to be Lieut. C^l. vice 
Adams, promoted, , with rank f^pm 1 4tb 
JulyAA^., vice. Gibbs,, invali^., ' 

Ai^'or B.,Fitnian to be fLieift Q^nel 
fromath August 1821, viqe pj^iaw,, de- 
ceased. 

_2d.R^t., July 0. LieuV G. Tpti^pris 
posted- toilst bati i > < kit, 

eti Begt Aug. 18. Capt aud .%cv. 
Maj. S. Fraser to be Major, from 9th Au- 
gust 1S21, in succession to Pitman, pro- 
moted. , , , 

lihBegt. July 8l. 'finrfgnW.M.N. Sturt 
is apjkiinted lut^p. and Q^t, jlifost. to 
lstbat,,Tic?MacDonald. , , 

"'SlA'Scgt. ,-' July 14. Li^t. idm H-ev. 
Cipi."^ jhrtira AVil^e^to bV ,C 

company, from t St JtlIyl82F,‘ 
son to Thomas, deceased. 

Ensign Ja;^ Hat®# jl|acdougall to 


, J ,J£Aul . 

f 


iHiiia<fonai.i0is#ttt Stsie'wFi'hud 


to 1st bat. 

4eE¥iW»? 

ley IS posted to 



Si’i'Ss 

TlfV 4“ 

"?JfS 

p3l ^'-'SDffto *«fll if 



timt CSebM: t. 







UfMcs, 


Wy *l" 


^ 3. CMm 


, ■ JW}#- 
'.;^t^ ,C«^1 

July 1831, in 

lia LedBe to 

be Capt. ot a eompHnjr,' ditto ditto. 

Eothpr Ow ig t Btttttiy to bo Lieut., 
Aib^MOk. 

.^ICk 'V^iB’K.L DowfS, Capt.'W. Led> 
^ and Lieitt. W. H. Eoile, ate posted 

•ri^ttbat. 

iaTint. G. Bnmey is posted to 3d bat. 
'i,14ettL CoL W. I/Ogieis pasted to Itt 

hit* 

iSS^BegU July 88. EasigD ILR. iHar. 
nave is lemored fiom 3d to 1st bst., ai^ 
En^in P. MiddletQii.fo>tn latter to former 
corps. 

1&, C^t. C. T. IBgpns to be 

I'Ci^. abd Ueut. Jobn TuUoeb 
t.of a compboy. 

' 'CL'VWtaef to be tieat. from 
1881, >» soceession to Qaraei:, 

'E%(. “^ly 14. lient. and Brer. 
Sonwd ’n^stsoB be a Capt, of 
"fimn SOCh Jnne IS^, in sue- 
tO Dunsterrlllei deceased. 

10L W. BelleW to be Lieut., 

IS. Capt. & 'Vatson and Lieut. W. F. 
WcQttad on pasted to 1st bat. 

Oft. W. S. Webb and Lieut. H. W. 
B^ew are posted to 2d bat. 

aoeft B^L Aug. 1. lieut. Aire is re- 
■oscd finoa 3d to let bat., and Lieut. 
Hogb Wilson from 1st to 3d bat. 

Jjaai Carp*. July 14. IJeut. Colonel 
Jsbo GSVba, of Inv^d Establisliinent, to 
eoanasasd die Cathipore Provincial bat. 

Gspt. &Bael Bfatttn, 7th regt. N. f., to 
eoBBaBODd the Goruebpere Light Infantry 
Bot, vice JKcteim, deceased. 

£tuigns recently admitted ami promoted, 
a ppahtted to do duty. 

Jl^4. Eonm J. Buder and H. H. 
Addisno, to do duty with European regt. 

tt. Endgno Bidiard and Fred. Bir«b, 
wUt M bat 9Qlb regt. at Buracbpor^ 

I X Woo^HBu, vsidi £uo». 



X vritt lat bst^lOlb 

£. B i abn a ttb , vnlb 




titrir^ " ;* Ti .ri'v T 

■ ■ CWrigh/. 'r/v’rf' 

Cornet W. Pttbor,8M.{W> IMb 
Cortot R. E B o iMni, 7n #s«^8i. 
Cornet C.E T. tH^ld, ISdtiH^ 
Cortct JavKo Mackandib'J^dtMPs- 
ConutH, iPpytooi KMb dWo. > , . < 
Comet W. Be^aotu LSdlditMh 
Cornet R. T. i 

Comet P. Coventry, Sd Feb. dim. 
Comet R. P. PcBB^Ober, Mi dittos 

Hfamtry. ; 

EndgoH. M a cb i oto s li, WbOet Map. 
EnsigB John Foley, StbdMtos . 
Enogn A. K. As^.lBkQm^ttS, 
Xmdgp.i. G. Gnrdoot biM di^. / 
Endgn John Wyllie, ftb48%.bNX > 
Ensign R. J. H. fill d^ . . , 
Enrago F. W..Birc)t . 

Ensign jedm Woodburn, , 

Ensign H. K. Addison, ISth ditto. 
Ensign J. £. Basra^ , ijltb ditto. 

Ensign John Bntlar, ij|di^>*b>> 
Eitti^ H. B, Bmitb, ISfh dUto. 
Ensign A. Watb latbd^to. 

Ensign W. Palbiw, JSth £tto. 

Ensign A. Claibe, 186 ijatttt . 
j^mign X) P> £liifr 136 ditto. 

Ensign H. C. Boildni, Mib difttt 
Ensign F. Beaty, 13tb ditto. 

Ensign D. Boldoston, 1 S6 ditto. 
Ensign J. X^lark, I Stfa ditto. 

Ensign C. Chester, 136 ditto. 

Ensign J. B. D. Gdiwi, 13th dittp' 
Ensign O. W. I^pan, 136 6tto. 
Ensign Robmt DdcMair, 136 dklo. 
Ensign A. £. Sdcfijiudo, 1 36 6tfs. 
Ensign J. Gresham, 166 dittp. 

Ensign A. Lee Duiie, 166 
Ensign A. Charlton, 166 dittos 
Ensign H. Baseley, 166 dittos 
Ensign W. Httnner (decaoaad) leth 
ditto. 

Ensign G. WUson, 166 &t(t 
Ensign S. Long, 166 dittas 
Eoragn E. E. Ludknr, 166£lto. 
Ensign J. Tlfadeaii, 166 ditto, 

Ensip B. By^ore, 166 ditto, 

Esh^ C. H. Csbbit ir66 ilitto. 
Etti^ R. Ettaraat^ ld6 6ttss 
£Da^Joha&Ma^.ld66tta. , 

J. Ow d Edh oa s, . 1#6 d^ 




Ju|i 27 v 

rwjsmafSEws^psSs^^ya 

■fntgf* naema ■»sa4» JOi«M}«f> s>*s«'TSi» 
Lieut. W. R. Maidman to the Sth’^rflAji 
Horse Artillery. , 

Lieut. Wj GeiSw?^frai 2 d to 3 d troop. 
W(«. •SO<f<^#^n’Wt<^st1o-3a feSop. 
'IWiil‘'^l'.**n. HfcjTi’i' ftot# id’Rjr^lst 
t.efPf.i' ■■■■■■ ■■ ■'■’■ ■■’ '■ ■5-' J 

m bat. 

Lieut.*^^^' dbtosell,' frdm* ' 4 th' comp. 
1 st. bst. W’Wh’^mpi'SdfHit. ■■ • ' 

Lietrti iS.'-V. Btondtl td 4 tliatop.,lst. 

bat. »«+ “ ^ * ■ ■ '•; • ' ^ • " ' 

r-iJA --»-• ■ : •/ > 


£KGIN£ERS. 





•\sMst; .luras. u. rjiwson. isi r«Bc. •■jiji ; 
:J Webb, t* W.“^Otlrf>id Q WHHtfiK, 
td bat. iWK^ i^bWtgi- 



f:±Mka. 

T Si 



Aug.‘ 

\ l'ffi•<T|^n\ > <11 V/fUliailLVy 

be l'Miia|in 1 <'i'iiiTnl-.‘.!ir\ , vice Slfcr- 
wood. |ir'>('_ee/lt!ij{l I I'hirojK . ■' '• ' . • 

!M iji •• <*e<'r-,v' .'■'t. i'U'y, < i' Vrtfllw^ to 
be l)e^i.:l) 'f’.'iiicii-al CouiinissarJ'OfOM- 
I ai'.iv. t^. e Ibiiatic. ' 

"■*^tft:'fiicAp'ESTiBViSH4tt:ST. ' 

July 16 . Assist, Surg.'T. E. Dempster 
is appomted to the Medical charge of the 
left mii^ bat. 7 th’ re^. fJ. I, at Cawn- 
pore. ;]• ■ 

AaS^'^iVg. Vt. G^s is appointed to 
do ‘iH the' ^ferieril Hospital at the 
Presidency. ! ' ' 

27 . Medical Staff are posted fd Corps 
as folloifsV 

Sure. J.* ^ddibred, 8 th rcgt. N.I. 
•■^rp'^KMirbam, 9 th ditto. 

Surg. J. McDowell, I 2 th ditto. 

Surg. 'Vfi'L. 'Grant,' I 4 tH ditto. ' 

.Surg. H T.Tiriopd, 1 5 ih d:t*o, 

.Surg. G. Cau.pfiell; I "'b (into. \ 

Srrj. J. Ihrf, 1 -ih ditto. 

.Slug. (i. S!ii|i!oii. 22 d ditl.i. ■ ‘ ^ 
.S'.i.r. .T. If. MeICc'r 7 .ie. ‘.Mih ditfiS. .• 
Surg. W.' AihnnBon,' 2 Sfh'diff(>. *' 


July 18. CaptT'ft. Tickcll, of Engi- 
ltf1i<'‘ifcB^fititeitdettt df Canah) in 
the IJelhi'''9%trtfdry; atid adjoining dis- 
trMI^ VRb> i^hfaies' ' 'i > 

Aug{*9tk hulchftiion 

to frofti ^dl/ti Jaty ‘ in 

sue ceSftBw^lJj^i'ye^asKl. ■ ' ■< 

Ensig#*^tif> D®''®hid4' to be>Lie«t., 
from«P 11“ > i- ■ ' 

ONtbdiatl .1I1..UU,A ^ , 

.otJib * I 


,\ssl-l.'’S!i'rg. ^ , 

9 ppOU}tLd lo .(Iltf ^ 

Amcoornn, .*>jec TSffSjOjffl.a* 

Sl^u^irt, , utiiO 'i^.\cjiiirkges 

'V ' • • 7. a V fhd 

-.A-.' JWV4XII> ]PbJJ4BWSa3i*UIk^ 

July 14 . Lieut. Col. J. Gil^a^ ti^ 
regt. N.X.V IS' transferred at'l^ Owa re- 
quest to the InTidid Establishnsenfc - 
a 4 .ug. 1 1 . Ensign R. W, BeatSOiv^l'St 
l)at.' 11 th reg^.f is appointed to^Oflleurtd as 
Adjutant of European Stivaiids 
nar during Lieut. Weston’s absence 
speml duty, in die- room of Lieu^xWddd, 
wiU rejoin his^ corps. ^ .j 

' ' 1 . 'I 

FURLOUGHS. . 

' July l'4.'‘ Capt H. W. VillAisiS' 9* 
regt. N.I.., ^rtjVdj.of Eprt^)^%"5S 
peimitfcd to ^proceed tp * 

l^nefit pf hif beallfl, fe .ti^ m^iia 

arai^;l?lv£|J-<S4 „ 

O/disancefc to, proceed to J^gp^Tjjj^ 
benefit of nishealtji.' .j, 

Assisi. Surg. 'jaeWn'^^ 

sist. Surg. of the Garri^pa -Pf, J 
liain, to proceed to China^.an^jeyeijj ^ ^ 
to the Cape of Good Hope, for 
of his beaJth, for twelve 
Ensign S. ‘Corbett, 2^, 
nudie a voyage to o^ 

Island, and eventually to Qiiip,T,./ijf^iiij^ 
benefit of his Uealili, for siv luuo.ths. ,, , 

18 . Lieut. Col. T. > 1 . Wegg,(;Jiiii„/st^ 
regt. ?J I., tp proceed to, Europe^^p|..|f^ 
count of his private afiaire. . . . , ' 

Lieut. .W. Sargent, ’^ 29 th 
make a voyage to New Sputh ^r' 

the benefit pf his health, for {yveY^ in^gi^'. ' 


MISCELLANEDGS.^ 




Native Infat 

Atu$ttc Jonm. — No. 75. 


LAW nccELUOEircK. • ■^vi.»:4 

Supreme Court, June aSj-tv? '-*''';® 

A ease' of very comaderable 4 n>J>A- 
tanCe came before the C«urt, - iwnaMtt^ 
a- legal qffeltibn deeply- tonce»«i 4 g ''RIe 
Publiej' dir Whiclr w 9 believe Ji^RltisSiw 
hait-W^ •before' been pfoifoiHgSedJ We 
late R. Gould, last surviving paVlinre 0H 
4 ^uldlnd<^il^b^,u 4 M%n 
the 9 th instant, having by his last will aQjfl 
tehlilfoe^r«in>«»^d Jolini;ihAne», 
of the house df'^He^ and-Gac,- ~ 

C%i«»t^^!»WcMan'V iSb^ 
fdvPIeavitipsCabaiwruptW 
Iaii«>»M6te« h' tg wyg i- iffl wii M i » frnm* 
vour 

VoL. Xin. 2 N 
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thoiiziM liinj to ap^ly for letters of ad- 
undertake the manage- 
B&^iit"of thfe’e^tes of persons to whom 
or might be appointed 
giferater.' ' It doubted whether or not 
power of attorney gave Mr, 
fii'bvTirigg a right to administer, in the 
^sbiice of the executor, to the estates of 
p^e^hs dying in his absence, and subse- 
c^bbht to the date of the power of attorney ; 
aUd application w^ made on behalf of 
certain creditors to the estate of Messrs. 
Gould and Campbell, for letters of ad- 
ministration of the estate. The Advocate 
General opened the case on tlie part of the 
registrar, and argued it at great length, 
on the general ground that the right of 
the executor does not attach until the tes- 
tator’s death, and that no person can dele- 
gate a power to another which he is not 
possess^ of himself ; and also on the con- 
structions of the acts passed on this parti- 
cular point. Mr. Compton followed on 
the same side ; after which the Lord Chief 
Justice, without waiting for tlie arguments 
of the counsel on the other side, delivered 
Ins opinion on the case to the following 
efifhet : If not restricted by law, they 
might put all the creditors on an equal 
fboting, and ordain tliem to receive pay- 
ifaent pari passu ; but the law has decided 
tiiat debts on bond shall have a preference; 
^d also that the executor shall have a 
preferable claim to the rest of the credi- 
tor^ for payment of his own debts The 
Act of Parliament referring to tliis case 
applies to pemons being appointed execu- 
tors who are not within the jurisdiction of 
the Court; and therefore these persons 
must be supposed to have a right to grant 
powers of attorney, without being pre- 
viously clothed with the character of exe- 
cutors ; and as the Act says, “ such per- 
s6ns as are or may be appointed executors,” 
it is evidently prospective. If in tlie case 
of the executor being absent, an attorney 
could not be appointed to act for him im- 
mediately on the death of tlie testator, the 
Court must necessarily appoint some per- 
son to administer in the mean time, w hich 
would, in a great degree, defeat the very 
object of the Act, The object of the Act 
was to secure the administration to the 
executor appointed by the will, in oppo- 
sition to the registrar and all other per- 
sons, by enabling him to appoint an attor- 
Bfey to act for him in his absence ; and if 
it were necessary that he, placed at a dis- 
tance, idiould know of his having become 
Executor, before he could grant a power 
‘of attorney, a' delay must necessarily take 
plaoe, and a clwnge of the property from 
one band to another; whereas by the exe- 
futor havii^ power to appoint an attorney 
immediately on the deatli of the 
fes^br, the. property being in the power 
of thp executor, or of his attorney for whom 
fi® is r«pohsibI^, continues all along in 


the hands of the person appointed by the 
will. The case was therefore determined 
ill favour of Mr. Brownrigg; and the 
costs on both sides were ordered to be paid 
from the estate.— Jour. 

FESTIVAL AT JUGGURXAUTII, 

We have been obligingly favoured, by 
a correspondent at Cuttack, with the fol- 
lowing statement respecting the native 
religious festival at Juggurnauth : 

“ On account of the lateness of the 
Rath Jathra this ycai*, it was not expected 
that the assemblage of pilgrims would be 
great; but nothing like the falling off 
that took place (I believe) was antici- 
pated. Monsieur Jug in fact was almost 
deserted : and Messrs. Bramin, Pundit, 
and Co., threaten to remove his w’orship 
to a more centrical situation in India (the 
neighbourhood of Moradabad). We con- 
gratulate our friends in those parts on 
their good luck in the prospects of such a 
visit. We are sorry to state that, from the 
epidemic, want, and exposure, tlie mor- 
tality amongst tlie few deluded wretches 
(comparatively) that did come w'as awful. 
We hope that from the signs of the times, 
the reign of Jug is draw ing to a close, or is 
at least upon the decline. The pilgrims at 
this festival either would not or could not 
drag the Baths; and the priests of this 
vile superstition were obliged to call in 
other assistance. If the natives are not as 
yet becoming Christians, we believe they 
are becoming less willing dupes to the 
Bramins. No devotee was found tliis sea- 
son to pave the way with his blood for 
Moloch. The sight, at the opening of 
the gates for the admission of pilgrims, 
would have melted the heart of a savage. 
Numbers of expiring wTetches were car- 
ried in, that tliey might die at the pol- 
luted and horrid shrine, instead of enjoy- 
ing their domestic comforts in their native 
villages. Who tliat witnesses or hears of 
such scenes but must long for the time 
when tliese vile, degrading, and worthless 
rituals will pass away, and the pure, sim- 
ple, exalting, and peace-giving religion of 
Jesus bless the benighted plains of Hin- 
doc^tan.”— Jb/in JSull in the Hasfj July, 
1821. 


INSTALLATION OF THE RAJAH OP 
TIPPERAH, 

(From a letter addressed to the Editor of ihe Cal- 
cutta Journdl.) 

Dacca Dw. July 19, 1821.— ‘^TJponthe 
representation of Ranlgunga Manik, the 
present Rajali of the Tipperahs, Koonkies, 
and a few other tribes, the Supreme Govern- 
ment werepleasedtoexamine his claimsand 
pretensions to t^e Rajee, and bein^ satisfied 
u^n these points,' mrected the Judge ajid 
Magistrate of Zillah Upperah to proc^M 
with the installatibti of the Rajah. Tiic 
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Council pf Bramins having declared that 
any moment t)etweeii ten minutes after ten 
o clock A, M. and five minutes after one 
o’cldctc p. M. upon Thursday the 30th of 
Assaur, 1228, Bengala, conesponding 
with the 12tli instant, would be auspicious 
for ascending the Singhashun, the neces- 
^ry preparations were made ; and those 
invited to witness the ceremony prepared 
abmit the 8th to set out for Ageertollah, the 
residence of the Hajah, where convenient 
temporary bungalows, built entirely with 
the hill bamboo, upon floors raised about 
three feet ftewn the gjound, and elegantly 
furnished, were found ready for the party. 

Early in the morning of the 12th 
instant a very considerable bustle was 
created by the numbers of indigent Bra- 
mins, who had collected from all parts oY 
the country ; about half past ten o’clock 
A* M. h few miserably armed men, mis- 
called sepoys, a considerable number of 
Buricand^ Peodalis, Chobdars, and every 
species of Chakor lok, surrounded the 
bungalow in which the party had congre- 
gated, and in due form our equipages 
were announced as being in attendance. 
No sooner 'had the Judge taken his seat 
dian a band of concealed minstrels, headed 
by a tattered disbanded drummer and fifer, 
forrh^ into line, iand commenced the most 
discordant attack upon our ears that ima- 
gination can conceive. About twenty paces 
distant from the line of bungalows, about 
thirty elephants, hearing flags with various 
devices, together v^Hlth kettle-drums, form- 
ed into two lines, and led the way to the 
Rajbarry, 

Upon reaching the Rajbarr}-, the caval- 
cade halted, and the Judge’s party advan- 
ced through two lines to the foot of the 
steps leeidiiig into the verandiih, where they 
wwe met by tlie Rajah’s officers of state 
and ceremony, who conducted tiiem into 
the hall of audience, where we were hardly 
seated, before the Rajah was announced. 

Shortly after our mutual compliments 
bad passed, the Nazir came forward, bear- 
ing upon a silver salver the Khilaut which 
the Most Noble the Governor General had 
bera pleased to confer upon the Rajah ; 
upon which the Judge advanced to the 
west end of the Singhashun, or throne, 
and having addressed him in a concise 
speech, presented the Khilaut to him, wliich 
was immediately handed over to the Vizier 
by the Rajah, and they retired to a with- 
drawing room, where we shall leave the 
Rajali to liis meditations and the trouble 
of robing himself, whilst we describe the 
hall of state and the Singhashun. 

The hall is about 25 feet high, 21 broad, 
and S3 long, having a blank wall to the 
northward, and two doors, . each to the 
east ^nd we^t^ lea&g into side ftwms; 
tne^^utl^ side is j open to the veramtab, 
having two pilJ^*^ su|)j^rt 4 n" the ard 
beam. The room ^ was ’w9l furnished 


with a beautiful carpet, coveriijg 
of the fioor^ a mahogany table 
with flowers, and the usii^ apparatps 
pawn, uttV, and gulab, _&c. ; abundance 
of fashionable chairs, wall shadee, and 
chandeliers. Tlie Singhashun occupied 
the south east corner of tlie robm^ from 
whence it can on no account whatsoever 
be removed, during the life of the pres?t\t 
Rajah ; it is composed of ivory, brass onp 
gilt and ornamented with various 
painted figures, the upper part an octagpn, 
each side measuring about three feet, ^)d 
sloping outwards, and haring to the north 
and souLli, openings for ascent. It was 
covered with a richly gold-worked velvet 
carjiet, having three kincob covered pillowy 
and was supported upon an octagon railed 
frame, by eight ill-looking griffins suspen- 
ded by the four corners from the beams of 
the hall, and immediately over the Sipg- 
hashun was a very richly cut awtiing, from 
the centre of which hung a small whftp 
cow’s tail. Tlie tout ensemble conveying 
ideas of simple elegance.” 

Our remarks had reached thus ffir when 
a flourish upon die Nakara de^^tarefl the 
entrance of 5laha Rajali Ramguuga 
nik, w'earing the Khilaut which but a few 
moments previously hud been prcsefit^ jo 
him, having ornamented die tiai*a a 
few feathers of the bird of paradisp, 
his waist belt with a dianiond-hilted dirl^ 
His appearance was truly elegant and 
majestic ; he was preceded by his councjl 
of Bramins (nine), who led the way to thp 
north side of the Singhashun, and was 
followed by his train-bearers and Officers 
of State, A portion of tlic Shasters haring 
been here repeated, a little of the water of 
the Ganges vas thrown upon the feet of 
the Rajah, upon which a Bramin com- 
menced unrolling and spreading upon the 
ground a piece of baftae exactly one cubit 
wide, upon which the Rajah stepped and 
commenced his circuit of the Singhashun, 
repeating various portions of the Piasters. 
As fast as the Rajah advanced, another 
Bramin followed, carefully folding up the 
cloth which the Rajali had trod upon ; the 
other Bramin accompanied the Rajah 
during three circuits of the Singhashun, 
prompting him in liis lesson. This cere- 
mony over, the Rajah commenced ascend- 
ing the Singhashun, when his tr^in was 
supported by all the Bramins. Haring 
left liis slippers upon the uppermost step, 
lie boldly stepped into the Singhashun, 
and with great dignity seated himself, upon 
which the Bramins collected themselv.es in 
front of him, repeating the portions of 
Shatters, and occasionally sprinklii^ tl* 
Rajah with the holy water. 

The Bramins haring h^rrlpd 'tljfou^ 
their work, the Rajah made his s^fep tp 
the Judge, and/lirertv'l'*'*’ offir. ’•c to 

forward the rob» ■ ;■!. fi.i die 

an<f the Burra Ihakoor. 

2 N 2 
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Shortly aJber^, Cosseec^under, the bro> 
th^ of was eummoned and 

presented Subha of the Raj^ with 

tho Ki^ut Jubraj or Successor ; the 
samecereixMxny was observed towards Kis- 
hen Kishon, the son of the Rajah, who 
was declared tlie Burra Thakoor, or Heir 
presumptive. 

-I'lhese paeons having retired for the 
purpose of robing, we were couducted 
into the verandah to witness the coining of 
a few gold mohurs and rupees, which Vas 
conducted as follows, viz* A piece of 
mangoe tree, about four feet in length, 
was half buried in the ground, in the mid- 
dle of which was inserted a die, having the 
representation of a figure somewhat similar 
to our sign of the zodiac Sagittarius, and 
the Tipperah year ; upon this was placed 
a circuit piece of gold, of the value of 
14 rupees, and upon this another die, 
containing the names of the Rajah and bis 
Kanee. A man with a sledge then struck 
the upper die, when the mohur dropped 
on one side complete. A similar process, 
was observed in making the rupees. 

During the stamping of the money, we 
were entertained with eleven discharges 
from two small dismounted guns, and 
which, to prevent accident, were only half 
charged and surrounded with a raud-w'all, 
and three discharges of rausquetry, after 
the manner of a running fire. At this mo- 
ment the Jubraj and Burra Thakoor made 
their appearance, when we returned to our 
seats* The Jubraj then presented his 
nuz’r to tlie Rajah and retired to the front 
of the Singhashun, and seated himself 
up(Hi a piece of unheinmed baftae, two 
cubits square, upon an old carpet, which, 
owing to the dampness of the terrace, being 
but newly made, was out of compliment 
allowed. The Burra 'Iliakoor wcTit 
through a similar ceremony, with this 
exception, that the Rajah, did not return his 
salam. Afterwards followed tlie presenta- 
tion of nuz’rs to the Rajah from all his 
establishment, the Sirdars of his hills, his 
Amlut, and all who hold fanns or lands 
under him. 

Tlie Rajah Iiaving then turned toward 
the Judge’s party, made his salam, whidi 
we returned, and took our departure, as we 
came, highly pleased and gratified at wliat 
we bad seen, and the dignity, grace, 
elegance, and regularity witli which the 
whole scene was conducted. 

After our departure, tlie usual procla- 
mjUi^ns were made, forbidding any per- 
sons, ^ a4di;ess the Rajah, the J^ibraj, or 
'Kjako^r, in any other than their 
titles Alms, honours, and 
were tlrcn conferred upon all 
Iwiwehold, and orders were 
feasting % poor. 

^yening die liajah ivaited upwi 
® E)ff 9 p^ guests and presented to each 
wr, three pf bis own gold molHus, 


some of which are probably on their at 
the present moment to the Secretary to the 
Asiatic Society. We were afterwards 
regaled witli a splendid dinner, fire^^orks, 
and a nautch. Thursday following we 
passed Shikar, and viewed tlie Rajah’s 
country, after which we prepared for our 
separation, happy to meet, unwilling to 
part, and hoping to meet again. ” 

Pias IN THE HONOBABLE COMPANY’S 
DISPENSABY. 

Calcutta f Sept. 7, 1821.— A most des- 
tructive fire took place last night l>etween 
the hours of seven and eight o’clock, at 
the H.C Dispensary; it was occasioned 
by the bursting of a bottle of spirits of 
nitre, w'hich subsequently took fire by 
accident. 'Die entire building occupied as 
godowns and shop, and the assistants apart- 
ments ; also nearly the whole of the me- 
dicines, and the surgical instruments, are 
destroyed . 

The value of tlie stores alone thus consu- 
med is at least two lacs of rupees ; but this 
is the least part of the injury sustained. 
The loss is irreparable to the public J a great- 
er misfortune could hardly have occurred. 

The houses on each side of the ebspen- 
sary w’erc uninjured, and the fire quito got 
under, when we left the spot at two o’clock 
tliis morning.— i/wr4*, 

SqH* 8. — We are sorry to acquaint our 
readers, that the short statement we gave 
in our paper of yesterday of the fire at the 
Hon. Company’s Dispensary, proves cor- 
rect in eviijy particular, except that the loss 
sustained is supposed to lie considerably 
more heavy than we mentioned : very few 
of the surgical instruments, and only tliree 
or four cases, containing barks and salts, 
have been preserv’ed from complete demo- 
lition; of the building itself, nothing, re- 
mains but the bare walls. 'Die houses on 
each side, and in the rear of the Difcpen- 
sary, are uninjured, though it was -more 
than doubtful at about 11 o’clock ' whetter 
Dr. Maewhirter’s dwelling could beshved. 
Mr. Lushington’s house and the post- 
office were also in great danger about' the 
same time. Ibe Govemor-Oeneral’sista- 
bles, w hich almost join the dispensary on 
the other side, were threatened more tlian 
once, but timely assistance fjom the en- 
gines saved tliem and Mr. Smoult’s pre- 
mises from destruction ; for had tJie ftw- 
mer caught tire, it would ha.ve.been, very 
difficult, perhaps impossible,, to bavU pr^ 
served the latter. , 1 1 , 

Tlie fire was occasioned by the .bursting 
of one or more bottles of spirits of/ nitre.: 
the detonation this ciroiiaistance ’occasion- 
ed brought the assistants into die godomq, 
where articles tif this d^cription nverei de- 
podted, to examine into the eausei; when, 
it is supposed^ a d^p..iroto eae< of t&e 
shelves, or more probably the vapour o£ tbe 
liquid (which had no opprartunity es- 
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caping, the godown being shut), caught Noble the Marquis of Ha5tiftgs<Jte^»e^Te I 

the itameof the candle, - andcaubed an hn- hia difficulties by some ad(^ii>»^ tk>uh^ | 

mediate and awful explosion. Watw was and his liord&hip has, tutdervEfce'TbiY'pfe;^ I 

immediately souglit for to quench the culiarcircumstancisof fclie case,* j 

flame which followed the explosion ; but granted this remai'kable vetOfan’^ | 

in the short space taken to go into die ad- — Cal, Ooo, Gaz. ^ I 

joining room and return, the devouring — - r 

element had gained such strength, that all As a companion to the above, ifiay 
hope of extinguishing it, unassisted, was place the following account Of a vet^an, 
abandoned. Ilad an engine been on the who died lately at Madras at the advahc^ 
spot, and immediately used, it is likely it age of 79. ; . I 

might have had the desired effect ; but in Seijeant Thomas Shell, of the HOn. [, 

the time taken to bring one, and to get Company’s Pension Establishment : he i 

hands to work it, the flames liad assumed was one of the few survivors of the de«- ' 

so terrific an ascendancy, that no reason- tachment under Col, Baillie, when it was ? 

able hope could be eut^tained of saving cut off by Hyder. In various engage- ' 

that part of tlie premises. The arrival of ments he had received 23 wounds, some of ' 

a large party of H.M 87th, with engines these iu the battle with Hyder’s army, 

and water buckets, gave additional hopes. His wife, who followed the detachment, 

and most undoubtedly, but for tliis cir- and was then far advanced in pregnancy, 

cumstanceand the astonishing exertions of was killed by a cannon-ball on that disai< . 

the officers and magistrates, the houses trous day. His eldest son was destroyed 

mentioned as having escaped uninjured in the massacre at Kandy ; his second son 

would have been heaps of ruins, had not been heard of many years, and is j 

We cannot help saying we regret de- supposed to have perislied at sea : of thir- !' 

licacy forbids us to mention names, but all teen children only the two youngest sur- 

who witnessed the scene, as we did, from vive him. This hardy veteran never spoke 

eight o’clock until two^ must have ob- of the battles and services in which he had 
served Staff' officers and officers of H.M.’s been engaged but when urged to it ; this, 

87th working as hard at the engines, and witl> bis modest and inoffensive maimers, ; 

in securing water and properly disposing obtained for him the respect of his acquoin- , 

of it, as any of the soldleis of the 87tb, tance and associates. He would boast tli^ > 

though they exerted themselves very much, he was never in debt, and that in his old 

Several magistrates were conspicuous age he was independent. He had the high- 

among the crowd in exerting themselves, est respect for his hon. employers, whore 

— Ibid. bounty confeired this independence upon ^ 

— him ; and by whose paternal care those va- ! 

LONGEVITY OF VETERAN SOLDIERS. luable institutions were Upheld, wldch fos- 

A very curious instance of longevity in tered and educated his children, as well as 

this country has just been brought to our of his companions in arms. — ilfrtd. ' 

notice, in tlie person of Serjeant Robert Ooo» Gaz, 

Iloss, of the Pension Establishment, who — — — 

be^n bis military career in the reign of sdttee near Calcutta. 

George II. Ross, itappears, enlis.edfhto “ On Wednesday, Aug. 8, 1821, Tarra- 
the !^lig’s Army in the year 1752, as a nee Churn Bonnerjee, a man ofeonsidera- 

private in tlie Highland Regiment, com- ble wealth and respectability, diedat Sulkea, 

imiuled by Col. Simon Fraser, and pro- about one o’clock, after a long illness of ' 

ceeded to America, and continued on ser- nearly a year’s duration, apparently much 

vice tl^re from that period till the year regretted by the native population. This 

1762. He was engaged at the taking of melancholy event gave occasion to another 

Quebec, and was present at the death of human sacrifice, in the person of the wife, 

the immortal Wolfe, on tlie heights of or rather widow of this Baboo. [ 

Abrabam. On his return to England in Tlie victim was an uncommon^ pretty 

1763, he enlisted into the Company’s woman, of 1 7 or 1 8 years of age, and in 

Army, and arrived in India in the begin- appearance and aspect so interesting, that 

mng of 1764, where he has continued her unhappy and untimely fate created' an 

since that period to the present, without unusual degree of sympathizing pity in a 

any furlough to Europe. He was aedvely surrounding mob of thousands, w‘ho, on 

engaged in all the perilous campaigns of other similar occasions, by the bye, I must 

the eastern paorts of our territory ; has lost remark, I have not noticed to be tnudi 

one ejTB, and has received eleven wounds, given to tlie melting mood.” B^tfie 

in different ' (puts of his body. He was high rank of the deceased, and the ^;r^t 

pensioned.in.1708^ in acknowledgment of personal beauty of the victim, gkye "up- 

n.:{>eriod o£ service of thirty-five usual interest and importance tat!d§;'lSuffee, 

years, nad. is now^tfae oldest saWior in the and rendered the tra^eal 
jlbrniiuoMs o€>i1haj -Company. He is 81 imposing. 'Ibe ‘ devotee flife/'hnly 

ytoaft of-ogc.. ROai'is at present in C*l- daugliter of aman 

cutta, and hMiiately petitioned the Mofet wtth he^ deceased Iiuibimd,'Wrra'iifg^y^r 
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fort 4 n 8 : $o l&at $bat fear, which, too often 
emibitten a widowed life, the fear of un- 
known ]^ivadons and distresses, and all tlie 
whips and arrows of poverty, scorn and 
neglect, could have had no influence in 
leading to this self-offering of a life, which 
might have been protracted many years in 
the comfortable enjoyment of affluence. 
But such, alas ! is the unaccountable de- 
lusion of those female votaries of super- 
stition, that nothing on eartii appears ca- 
pable of arresting the mad design of des- 
truction when once taken. The blandish- 
ments of fortune, the sight of sorrowing 
friends, the potency of maternal affection, 
the prospect of the most excruciating death, 
all, all seem lost and dead in tlieir estima- 
tion. It is lamentable, however, to ob- 
serve, that in this instance, as in most in- 
stances of the kind, I fear, the unhappy 
woman was hurried to her doom in the 
first paroxysms of her grief. I have stated 
that her husband’s demise occurred about 
one o’clock ; and at . five, the widow was 
called to the awful pile. Sucli indeed was 
the aeal and anxiety of the surrounding 
relatives (I mean those on the side of the 
deceased, for I did not find that any other 
were present at the ceremony) to close the 
abominable rite with the setting sun, that 
in despite of the Tannah’s interference, 
they would not wait the arrival of the 
usual orders from the magistrates. In fact, 
it IS probable that she was committed to the 
flames even liefore any report reached him 
of the circumstances at all ; and at six 
o’clock the glowing ashes of this interest- 
ing individual were all that could be seen, 

1 need not describe tlie ceremonies of 
the mrfancholy occasion j they have been 
become trite, and can afford no pleasure in 
the perusal : suffice it therefore to say, that 
this fair victim met her doom with mag- 
nanimous fortitude. After distributing 
alms,, to the amount of 15 or 16,000 ru- 
pees, she performed the usual PoojahSy and 
went Into the pile with so much steadiness 
and composure, as to attract general ad- 
miratiOD, which was accordingly expressed 
in loud shouting of Hurry bool ! Her suf- 
ferings must have been short. No noise 
was heard: no strugglings seen.” — John 
BuU i/t the East. 

AGRICITLTURAL REPORT ANH STATEMENT OF 

THE WEATHER, &C. IN LOWER BENGAL, 

FOR JUNE 1821. 

The Weaiher.-^Trom the 1st to the 10th 
of the month die weather has been chiefly 
clear, with hot scorching southerly winds : 
fiom the 11th to the 27th the weather 
has been mostly cloudy and pleasant ; from 
the Si^th to the 30th the atmasphere has 
been dose and sultry, particularly during 
tbe.nigbt, and in some districts showers 
have bwn frequent, and often heavy, with 
changeable S.W. winds. 


The IVaiers of the Ganges and Bhagritty. 
ITie average rise, from the commence- 
ment to the 1 8th of the month, has been 
from one and three-quaiters to two inches 
per 24 hours; from tfie 1 9th to the 30th 
inst., the rivers have risen to about three 
feet : altogether the entire rise during tlie 
month has been about six feet. The larger 
pinnaces and the heavier boats of burden 
have succeeded up and down the Bhagritty 
since tlie 20th inst. 

The Indigo P/ant.— In general the in- 
digo plants have thriven subsequent to tlie 
11th of the month, in most quarters. Se- 
veral planters in the KJshnagiu* and Mobr- 
shadabad districts have commenced manu- 
facturing on the 24th instant, and some 
planters as early as on the 16th. The 
planters in tlie districts of Nattoor, oVIaldah, 
and the soutiiem boundaries of Bangle- 
poor, may also begin to manufacture in 
the earlier part of July. The crops were 
far from being promising, as to appearance, 
at the end of the month, owing to the 
greater part of the iMarch cultivation hav- 
ing failed. The fields having undergone 
three and four resowings in most districts, 
and the greater part of the plants of each 
resowing also Jiaving mostly failed, most 
of tile planters chiefly now depend on the 
moderate rise of the rivers, and favourable 
weatlier, to bring forward the Bysack and 
Jet’h plant, which on the 30th inst. were 
chiefly small, and about a month backward 
to tliat of last year; and should the ex- 
pectations of most planters even take place, 
the greater portion of the Jetni plants will 
at least require from 35 to 40 days longer 
growth (to loth Aug.) before they can be in 
a ripe state, and fit for manufacturing ; 
which circumstance, according to the late 
average of years, is not very likely to oc- 
cur, particularly tlie latter sowings of 
Jet’h, on the Lower Diaree lands. 

The Grahi and other Seed These 

are also about a month back, when com- 
pared to those of last year, chiefly to the 
districts of Nattoor, Maldah, and the 
soutliern boundaries of Banglepoor dis- 
trict, where the Ryots have been rather 
unfortunate latterly from w'ant of rain, 
notwithstanding the latter mentioned dis- 
tricts had shared of the copious showers of 
March. But the showers were greatly de- 
ficient in the months of April, May and 
June, which have been the cause of the 
failure of the greater part of the indigo 
and grain crops. The periodical rains of 
this season commenced about the 13th of 
the month, and have set in very moderate 
in most districts, and in a great measure 
revived the indigo, as well as the Choit and 
Bysack grain crops, which latter were 
greatly parched j the w’eeding. of these 
fields having been completed during the 
month, and also the business' of 'weed- 
ing the Jet’h grain-fields is now ' in pro- 
gress. 
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The Mulberry (Toot) still continues to 
prosper in its growth. 

The Roads between the Presidency and 
RajaTnahl. — Owing to the rains having set 
ioj very few travellers have been obser\'ed 
to have travelled by dawk, up to the end >f 
the month ; and the roads have been also 
injured in a slight degree, owing to the 
traverse of village hackeries. 

DISEASE OF LOO, OR. STROKE OF THE WIND. 

The following account of an extraor- 
dinary and formidable disease, prevalent in 
Bundlekund, is taken from a letter, addres- 
sed to the editor of tlie Calcutta Journal : 

‘ In addition to the cholera, which has 
been doing much mischief all around us, 
the natives have been afflicted with an 
equally terrible and unaccountable ma- 
lady, which they call Loo. I never heard 
of it till* I came to Bundlecund ; hut I 
have learnt that it commits great havoc 
here, in all unusually hot seasons (which 
this has been.) I am not prepared from 
personal observation to give a minute, or 
very accurate account of this disease, as I 
have not seen a case, though hundreds are 
attacked daily ; for tliey are either killed 
or cured before one can see them. A very 
intelligent native of this place mentioned 
to me, on my arrival here, that such a dis- 
ease was very common in hot seasons, and 
from his description of it I thought it 
must be what is called a Strolre of the Sun ; 
in its mode of attack it very' much re- 
sembles that : for example, five or six 
people walking along the road close to 
each other, will he all knocked down at 
the same instant, whilst others, fifty yards 
behind or before them, feel nothing un- 
usual ; they pass with impunity the spot 
where the former have been struck, but 
are very apt to be overtaken by a pes- 
tilential blast of a similar kind, before they 
proceed far ; if immediately soused with 
cold water, they feel scarely any bad effect 
from it, but if not, they die. To produce 
the disease, it is not necessary that they be 
exposed to the sun : for yesterday six or 
seven people sitting together in a corafort- 
aWe cloth-shop in the bazar, were all at- 
tacked at the same instant. Tlie natives, 
with an appearance of truth, attribute it to 
a hot puff' of wind getting in at their 
mouth and nostrils. It attacks only dur- 
ing the heat of the day, and no native of 
Bundelkund moves abroad at this season 
without his stuffed cold-weather jerkin, 
and a similar covering for his head and 
face j and this they tell you is to prevent 
the I am not linguist enough to 

know what they mean by Loo, but I am 
inclined to ^nk' it is the same word as the 
5^:otch I^ovjf ^d a Persian word pro- 
liouftc^ exactly ip tlie same way, and both 
bearing the same fi^gnificatiou, a bla:x or 


fiame. If the person seized is slow in re- 
covering his senses, a powerful emetic has 
wonderful effect. The Judge mentions 
an instance which occurred last year, of 
sever^ Company’s kul^ees walking toge- 
ther along the road, being all instantly 
killed by the same cause.’ 

Such is the interesting description with 
wliich I have been favoured by my cores- 
pondent, and it is just full enough to ex- 
cite a wish to know more concerning the 
nature and origin of this formidable dis- 
ease. It would appear to depend upon 
some peculiarity in the climate of the dis- 
tricts where it prevails ; and the puffs of 
heated wind which have been assigned as 
the cause, I should, d priori, expect to be 
more frequent in Bundelkund than perhaps 
in any other part of India. Though not 
intimately acquainted myself with the cli- 
mate of that province, I have more than 
once passed through it, and had occasion 
to observe the influence on the general 
state of the atmosphere of the rocky emi- 
nences wliich are tliere numerously scat^ 
tered over the surface. Those piles oS 
granite, rising abruptly from the plain, 
like bold islets out of the ocean wave, 
become intensely heated by tlie sun’s rays, 
and the materials of which they are cmn<- 
posed (w::;. hornblende, mica, felspar and 
quartz), possessing great powers both of 
radiation and reflection, the air, in passing 
over them, may be supposed to acquire a 
very elevated temperature, sufficient to 
destroy both animal and vegetable life, and 
even to injure the organic structure. The 
heated currents so fonned will be but par- 
tial, however, and meet the traveller only 
in particular directions, depending on the 
figure of the hill, its various angles, and 
the general course of the wind at tlie time. 
It is impossible to say, too, w’hat influence 
may be exerted by the resplendent surface 
of some of the rocks and their different 
aspects, concentrating the heated rays, and 
forming tliem into a focus at particular 
points, like what we cfljserve in the beau- 
tiful experiments of Picket and Leslie *. 
all this is matter of conjecture, but if it 
serve as a hint to those who have more op- 
portunities of observation, and leisure to 
prosecute their inquiries, I shall not con- 
sider it as thrown out in vain. To your 
medical and philosophical readers, at 
least, the subject must be one of interest, 
and with them for the present I shall 
leave it.” 

WEATHER— CHOLERA, &C. 

Delhi, Aug. 13, 1821. — “ This morning 
early it commenced raining here very 
hea^y with a strong wind from tlie cast, 
and, what is very unusual in this part of 
India, it continued night and' day Tqr 
nearly 60 hour?, at the end of wMch tiffie 
several hundred houses were wa^e4 do^ 
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in the city and the environs, and at least timely medical aid could be resorted to, 
50 people, from the first to the last were have speedily yielded to the administration 
killed by the falling in of the roofs and of medicine. The rains have as yet been 
walls ; the dry season had been unusually moderate, but plentiful for all the purposes 
hot. and the rains did not set in before the of cultivation, and the Rvots are in con- 


6th of July, but we had only a scanty 
supply until to-day,’* Gaz, 

Ghazeepore, Aug. 22, 1821. — “ It is 
with great pleasure we observe that the 
cholera morbus and other diseases so fatal 
in India, have entirely left this station : 
there are but few bad cases in the regi- 
mental hospital.” — Cal. Jour, 

NapauL — Letters from this quarter men- 
tion that Dr. Wallicli was then at Catraan- 
doo, enjoying the delightful climate of 
diat valley, which, at this season even, is 
seldom liotter than 76“, and usually rang- 
ing from 73^ to 76® during the day. llie 
season had been, however, comparatively 
much hotter than usual in these moun- 
tainous regions, for many peaks and ridges 
that were usually covered \utli snow all the 
year round, were bare in June and July 
this season, and shewed their summits of 
black granite. — Ibid. 

Mo&rthedabadj Sept, 6, 1821 — “ We 
have had such succession of heavy rain, that 
the country is completely inun<lated ; many 
of the old houses in the city have come 
down, and a poor old sepoy, who was 
cooking his victuals in a mud-wall build- 
ing near NashauUBang, was killed by the 
tailing of the wall. It is repeated by the 
natives, that tlie inhabitants of several 
villages have been compelled to quit them 
and take refuge in higher parts of the 
country.” — Ibid. 

Cuttack Districtf Sepl. I, 1821. — Since 
the commencement of the rains, on tlie 22d 
of June, we have enjoyed a cool and re- 
freshing atmosphere, in comparison with 
what we had endured previous to their 
setting in. The season altogether was 
considered the hottest that had been ex- 
perienced for a great number of years. So 
insufferable was the heat during the month 
of May, and part of June, that even the 
natives were scarcely able to bear its exces- 
sive oppression. 

“ Sickness prevailed in some degree, 
but not more so than is usually tlie case 
during the hot season of the year. At 
Balasore, that scourge, the cholera, raged 
for some time wdth its accustomed vio- 
lence, and numbers of unfortunate beings 
daily fell victims to its destructive influence 
there, as well as at most places where it 
makes its appeaeance; it confined itself 
principally to the poorest class of natives, 
who, from their being more numerous, as 
well as destitute of the comforts, and often 
the common necessaries of life, are gene- 
rally the greatest suflTerers. At Cuttack, 
Pooree, and the outposts, a few solitary 
instances of cholera have occurred ; some 
have proved fatal, whilst others, where 


sequence looking forward to tlie pleasing 
pro*rpect of an abundant haivest, which 
they expect will amply repay them for their 
toil, and at the same time, it is to be 
ho{>ed, have the eflTect of lowering the 
price of grain, which has been rapidly ad- 
vancing, although far from being scarce.” 
—Ibid. 

We regret to learn, by letters from tlie 
interior, Siat the cholera has been very des- 
tructive at Rampoor, Futilighur, Myn- 
pooree and Saugur. — Ibid, 

RAJAH OnWlNT SING, MINISTER TO THE 

NAZIAl OF BEN'GAI,, INVESTED WITH THE 

KELLACT OF CONGRATULATION. . 

Moorskedabadj Aug. 6, 1821. — “ On 
Tliursday, 2d inst. the agent of the Most 
Noble the Govemor-gen. at Moorsheda- 
liatl held a public durbar, for the purpose 
of investing Rajali Odwnt Sing with the 
kdlaut of congratulation, conferred by the 
British Government, on his being appoint- 
ed Dewan, or Minister, to his Highness 
the Nazim of Bengal, Bchar, and Ori'isa. 
At 12 o’clock the llojali arrived, and was 
invested with the customary dress of 
honour in due form, and received at the 
same time a horse, handsomely caparison- 
ed, in the presence of all the natives of 
rank and family in the city ; after which he 
proceed to wait on his Highness the Nazim. 

None of the gentlemen of the station 
were present, which I believe was in con- 
sequence of a very serious indisposition of 
Ills Highness the Nawaub Nazim.— C«^ 
Jour. 

FUNERAL OF SHOJAH OOL MOOLKH, LAT2 
SOUBAH OF BENGAL. 

Moorsbedabad, Aug. 9, 1821. — On the 
morning of the 7th inst. took place the 
funeral of his late Highness Shojah-ool 
Moolkh, Maubaurruck ood Dowldi, Ali 
Jah, Syed Zein ood Deen, Ali Khan, Ba- 
hadoor, Feroze, Jung, Soubah of Bengal, 
Beliar, and Orissa. Very early in the 
morning two companies of H. M. 17th 
foot, and five companies of native infantry, 
with two six-pounders, under tlie command 
of Major Beck, rendezvoused in the choke, 
during the period the ceremonial of bathing 
the corpse was performing. At eight, the 
procession commenced, preceded by the 
guns and troops, with reversed arms, the 
band of bis Majesty’s 17th playing a 
solemn march, after which came the body 
on a kind of bier covered with jgreen velvet, 
over which was carried a canopy of the 
same materials. Then followed the ele- 
phants, state horses, and troops of die de- 
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■ceased, with muffled kettle-drums, the 
whole procession moved at a slow pace 
towards JafFer GuUge, the burial-place of 
the Na'ilms, about two miles distantfromthe 
city 5 and was attended, during the whole 
distance, by tlie Agent of the Governor 
General and the Civil Surgeon of the sta- 
ddn, on foot. On the arrival of the corpse 
at the place of interment, three vollies 
were fired by the troops, after which, 29 
minute guns, corresponding with the age of 
his Highness. The whole of the cere- 
monial vas conducted with the utmost 
precision, through excellent arrangements 
made by Major Beck. The conduct of the 
troops was exemplary, and the regularity 
of their movements, after having pre- 
viously performed a fatiguing niaich of 
nearly nine miles, was highly creditable to 
their officers. 

His late Highness ascended the miisnud 
in 1810 ; his reign aff ords but a small field 
for tlie biographer, and, I regret to say, 
iBucb less for panegyric. Had his Higli- 
sei» beeu more select in the choice of his 
companions, it is .probable that he would 
have obtained the esteem and respect of the 
iniiahitants of the city ; avarice liis ruling 
•paa^QD, w'eak and undecided in his judg- 
ments, given up to every kind of de- 
bauchery, and guided by tlie councils of 
a set of interested and designing indivi- 
duals of tbe lowest class, their pernicious 
advice was higlily prejudicial to his inte- 
rests ; liis temper, naturally bad, was so 
WOTked upon by the machinations of tiiese 
unprincipled chaiacters, tliat he was at 
variance with the whole of his family. — 
CaL Jour, Ayg, 13, 

CURRJJSTT VALUE OF GOVERKMENT 
SECURITIES. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals, 

1 1 . Ship Rochester, Sutton, from 
Portsmoutli 18lU May. 

19- Sliip Medway, Wight, from New 
South Wales 23d July. 

— Ship Forbes, Roe, from Rangoon 
Aug. 24, 

Departures, 

18. Ship Susan, CoUingwood, for 

China. 

— Slop Almorah, Winter, for China. 

Statement of Shipput’^ in the rwer Hoogly^ 
on the Uf of Sept, 1821. 


Vessels, Tons. 

Hon. Company’s 'ship 1 550 

FrccTradei*^, for Great Britain 12 5,423 

Ditto for China 1 41G 

Country Ships for China 3 1,962 

Countiy ships for London 2 1,439 

Ships and Vessels employed in 

the Country Trade 23 8,064 

Laid up for Sale or Freight... 23 10,235 

American Vessels 4 1,434 

French Vessel 1 162 

Portuguese Vessels 3 1,062 

Siamese \^ssel 1 350 

Total 74 31,098 


ARRIVALS AT THE PRESIDENCV. 

Frorn England : Mrs. Mac Kenzie ; 
Miss A Booth; J. Mac Killop, Esq. ; 
Mr. J. H. jMac Kenzie, surgeon ; Messrs. 
E. Tandy and J. Gull, free merchants ; 
Captain J. Anderson, 27th Bengal Inf. ; 
Messrs. S, Williams, R, H. Miles, J. F. 
Bradford, G. Lawrence, Bruce Boswell, 
and R. Williams, cadets ; IVIessrs. T. P. 
Oslwrough, and J. Dewar, free mariners. 


{Sell, 

Prem. Sept. 12, 1821. Frem, 

Rs.As. Rs.As. 

.( Six per Cent. Loan Obligation, I,, ^ 
isigto 1S20 J" ® 

,-f Acknowledgments of Loan of 1 - - 
^ the isi Ma> lb2t ] * ' 

LIST OF THE PASSENGERS AND SIHP’s COM- 
PANY LOST ON BOARD THE SHIP LADY 
LUSHINGTON. 

Passengers, 

Capt. Hampton, 1st bat. 7th regt. Ma- 
dras N. I. ; Ensign Wright, 1st bat. 21st 
regt. Madras N. 1. j Mr. Wilson; Mr. 
Rousseau ; Mr. Rousseau’s child ; a 
native woman ; a child ; three China 
men ; a Cook ; Cundapah, servant to Mr. 
Hills; and Captain’s Cook, a native of 
Madras. 

Ship's Co?npany. 

Mr. Lister, 2d mate ; Abram Tfeclcson, 
am JolmsoHj Alex. Mac rDdnkId, 
J^n^]^athui^t,:ana ^.men ; 

^^i^TWoqd, baKefof the WiMatn 

Cass and Kichard Poopc; 

Gov. Gaz. Aug. 28. 

Asiatic -No. 7'^. 


BIRTHS. 

Ji/ncll. At Bareilly, Mrs. J. W. S. 
Conway, of a son. 

27. The lady of the Rev. J. Clow, INIi- 
nister of the Scotch Church, of a daughter. 

July 20. Mrs. JVT Locken, wife of Mr. 
R. Locken, of tlie Hon. Company’s Ben- 
gal Marine, of a son. 

23, Tlie lady of Capt. Thomas Baker, 
Commander of the ship Nearchus, of a 
daughter. 

Aug’ II. At Fiittyghur, the lady of 
Major C. S. Fagan, of a daughter. 

12. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. J(^n 
Jenkins, of his Majesty’s llth Light Dra- 
goons, of a son. 

15. At Allahabad, the lady of Captain 
R. Tickell, of Engineers, of a son. 

19. At Kidderpore, Mrs. T. Jones, of 
9 son. . 

23. Mrs. M. C. RadclifF, of a daughter. 

— At Pattia> ’the lidy of W. Money, 
of’ a’ ^ ^ * 

' ^ 7 . Mr4W^. T. Beeby, of a daughter. 

28 Mrs. H, C. IMichacl, of a son. 

VoL. xiir. e o 
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30. At Hansi, the lady of Capt. Swin- 
ho^ 14th regt. N. I., of a son. 

— Mrs J. Nicholas, of a son. 

31. In Chowringhee lane, the lady of 
lieut.C.Paton, Assist.Sup. Public Build- 
ings, Lower Provinces, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. F. Gorisalves, of a son. 

— At Mymensing, Mrs. James Rad- 
clifFe, of a son. 

Sept» 2. Mrs. James Collins, of a son. 

5. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. H. B. 
Armstrong, Adjutant of his Majesty’s 14th 
Foot, of a son. 

6. At Goruckpore, the lady of Robert 
Mertins Bird, Esq., of the Civil Service, 
of a son. 

8. At the Presidency, the lady of A. 
G. Paterson, Esq., of a daughter. 

10. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. 
Dacre, of IsCbat. 12th regt. K.l.jofason. 

12. At Moorshedabad, Mrs. P. McDer- 
mott, of a daughter. 

13. At Gyah, the lady of W. J. Tur- 
quand. Esq., of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter, 

16. In Colingah, the lady of W.Davis, 
Esq., of a son. 

17. The lady of J. F. Likins, Esq., 
of a son. 

20. Mrs. W. D’ M. Sinaes, of a son. 

— The lady of J. P. Ward, Esq., of 
the Hon. Company’s Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

marriages. 

June 1. At Cawnpore, Mr. J. A, Fos- 
eholo, of Dacca, Head Assistant in the 
office of the Agent to the Governor Gene- 
ral, to Miss M. S. liawrence. 

— At Cawnpore, Mr. A. Nonis, As- 
sistant in the Secretary’s Office of the Board 
of Commissioners, to JVIbs S. George. 

July 12. At Dinapore, Lieut, and Adjt. 
Lloyd, 2d bat. ISffiregt. N.I., to Char- 
lotte, third daughter of Brev, Capt Wil- 
liams, his Majesty’s 59th Foot. 

18. At the Caiedral, J. Rycroft Best, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, to Georgians, 
daughter of Wm. Natlian Wright Hewett, 
Esq., formerly of this establishment, and 
now of Weston Green, in the county of 
Surrey. 

— > At Dinapore, at tlie house of Col. 
Macgregor, commanding Iiis Majesty’s 
59th re^. of Foot, Lieut M. Nicholson, 
of the 15tb regt N.I ., to Miss J.D. Moo- 
die, eldest daughter of the late J. Moodie, 
Esq., of Melsettee, Orkney. 

25. At Nusseerabad, by Brigadier Gen. 
Knox, commanding at that Station, C. W. 
Welshman, M.D.,to Miss C. Eliot 
SepU 1. At St John’s Cathedral, H. 
P. Russell, Esq., of tlie Civil Service, to 
Louisa, fourth ^ughter of Lieut. Col. 
Sherwood, of the ArtUlerj'. 

. — At St John’s Cathedral, Mr. S. ,T. 
WakcUn, of the Hon. Company’s Ma- 
rine, to Miss H. A, Hett?on. 


1. At Cuttack, Mr. Richard Lind** 
say, to Miss Clara Charles, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Samuel Charles. 

7. At St John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. 
D. Corrie, Lieut Henry Pennington, %o 
Elfrida Cassandra Willoughby. 

13. At St John’s Cathedral, Mr. D. 
R. Hodgkinson, Assist. Apothecary of the 
Hon. Company’s Service, to Miss Mary 
Ann Forth. 

15. At St. John’s Cathedral, Lieut A. 
Siiter, of his Majesty’s Royal Scots, to 
Miss Eliza Mercer. 

— At St John’s Cathedral, Mr. Geo. 
Chtene, shipwright, to Miss Maria Passes. 

17. At St. John’s Cathedral, R. L. N. 
Irvine, Esq., Lieut, in his Majesty’s 87tb 
regt, to Miss Mary Anne Williams. 

— . At St John’s Cathedral, Poyntz 
Stewart, Esq., M.D., Civil Surgeon, How- 
rah, to Miss Stalham, daughter of Capt. 
Robt. Monteath Stathaui, of the St.He- 
lena Establishment 

— At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. M. 
Ryan, of the Hon. Company’s Marine, 
to Miss Catherine Merryman. 

OEATUS. 

June 10. On board the Sir Stephen 
Lushington, Capt. W. Perkins, lOlh regt. 
N. I. 

July 13. Mrs. Dorinda Cornelius, wife 
of Mr. Henry Cornelius, aged S3. 

18. Louisa Marcus, daughter of J. P« 
Marcus, Esq., of Naunsaugur, near Arrah. 

20. Louisa Matilda, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Alexander Harrison. 

22. At his dwelling-house in Entally, 
Puddoopokur, after a painful and linger- 
ing illness of ten months, Mr. R. Beek, 
sen., of Little Charles Street, Westminster, 
in the county of Middlesex, and late a 
Captain in the Country Service, leaving 
a widow, a son and two daughters, to be- 
moan their irreparable loss. 

24. Of the spasmodic cholera, Master 
Richard, son of John Smith, Esq., of 
Pumea, aged nine years. 

26. At sea, on board the ship Rochester, 
Miss Mary Carshore. 

29. Peter Davidson, Esq., of Bhaugh- 
pore, aged 32. 

jJng. 8. At Loodianal), Lieutenant and 
Brev. Capt. G. Stubbins, Adjt. 1st bat. 
25th regt. N. I. 

9. At Dinapore, of the epidemic cho- 
lera, Mrs. Mary Babonau, the wife of H. 
Babonau, Esq., Assistant Commissary of 
Ordnance, aged 48. 

■ 10. The infant daughter of Mr. Berry. 

— At Kurnaul, Alfred John Cave, the 
infant son of Capt. J. H. Cave, aged nine 
months. 

14. At Cawnpore, Emily Jossey, tlie 
infmit daughter of Capt. E. B. Craigie. 

— At Futtyghur, of the cholera mor- 
bus, Demetrius, son of Mr. J. C. Mavro- 
dy, aged fifteen months. 
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17. After a very short illness, S. P. 
Bagram, Esq., a well known and highly 
respected Armenian merchant. 

— At the house of Mr. John Chew, 
Baliaghaut Boad, Mr. Peter Simpson, late 
Second Officer of the ship Indian Trader, 
and eldest son of the present Col. Simpson, 
of Plean, by Falkirk, Stirlingshire. 

48. At Cawnpore Farm, the infant son 
of W. Dickson, aged seven months andsix 
days, after a short illness of seven days. 

25. Mrs. Frances Fraser, aged 80. 

— The infant son of Mr. W. Robertson. 
— John, son of the late John Battye, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, aged fifteen 
years. 

— At Allahabad, Rose Jemima Sarah, 
the infant daughter of Lieut. Col. Father- 
stonhaugh, commanding 1st bat. Native 
Invalids, at that station. 

26. Sarah, the infant daughter of Mr. 
W. Wallis, aged eight days. 

At Burrisol, Charles Chapman, Esq., 
senior merchant on this establishment. In 
him the Company have lost an active and 
faithful servant, his relatives and acquain- 
tance a warm and sincere friend. 

so. At the house of H. Harris, Esq., 
Dum-Dum, Ashworth Barker Bingley, 
youngest son of Lieut. T. B. Bingley, 
Horse Artillery. 

31, At Benares, in progress to join the 
battalion he was appointed to do duty with 
at Delhi, Ensign John Clark, aged 19 
years. 

— At Patna, at the house of Sir Charles 
D’Oyly, Bart., Flora Mary Campbell, the 
infant daughter of J. M. Macnabb, Esq., 
of the Civil Service. 

AtMhoWjMr. David Nash, De- 
puty Assistant Commissary of Ordnance, 
in charge of theMagazine with the IMalwah 
Field Force. 

5. At Ghazeepore, HUare Elizabeth, the 
eldest daughter of Robert Barlow, Esq., 
of the Civil Service, aged 1 year. 

6. At Goruckpore, Jane Grant, wife of 
Robert Merlins Bird, Esq., of the Civil 
Service. 

9* Capt. Charles Court, Marine Sur- 
veyor General, aged 46. 

12. R. A. St. Leger, Esq., son of the 
Hon. General St. Leger, aged 25. 

— Mrs. A. E. Beaumont, wife of the 
late Mr. John Montgomery Beaumont, 
aged 35. 

13. Mr, Edward William George, of 
the H.C. Pilot Service; he was unfortu- 
nately drowned while going alongside tlie 
Guide, pilot vessel, at Kidderpore. 

14. Mrs. Anna Kent, wife of Mr. C. 
M. Kent. 

— Mrs. Maria De Concei^as. 

15. At Chinsurab, Richara Jenkinson, 

45 years, sincerely and de- 
servedly regretted- 

17. Mr. J. F. Landeraan, aged 23. 


17. Miss Charlotte Maria Clermont, 
aged 13 years. 

1 8. Mrs. Sarali Comberbach, the lady of 
Benjamin Comberbach, Esq., attorney 
at law, aged 51. 

19. John Cooper, Esq., Ship-builder, 
at Howrah, aged 62. 

Lately, at Futtyghurh, Solomon Hill, 
Esq., many years a respectable inhabitant 
of that station. 


MADRAS. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Sept. 13. Mr. Peter Cherry, to be First 
Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal 
and Circuit for the Centre Division. 

Mr. Hugh Lord, Second Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
for the Northern Division. 

Mr. Thomas Newnham, Third Judge 
of do. do. do. 

Mr. G. F. Cherry, Judge and Criminal 
Judge of the Ziilahof Cuddapah. 

Mr. Charles Hyde, Principal Collector 
of the Southern Division of Arcot. 

Mr. William Cooke, Principal Collec- 
tor of the Nortliern Division of Arcot. 

Mr. Brooke Cunlifte, Sub-Collector 
and Assistant Magistrate in the Southern 
Division of Arcot. 

Mr, Henry Chamier, Sub-Collector and 
Assistant Magistrate in the Northern Di- 
vision of Arcot. 

Mr, Henry Viveash, Senior Deputy Se- 
cretary to the Board of Revenue. 

Mr. R, H. Clive, Head Assistant to the 
Principal Collector and Magistrate of 
Coimbatore. 

Mr. H. Vibart, Register of the Zillah 
of Verdachellum. 

Mr. N, W. Kindersley, Assistant to 
the Collector and Magistrate of Trichino- 
poly. 

Mr. W. Ashton, Assistant to the Prin- 
cipal Collector and Magistrate of Tanjore. 

27. Mr. J. A. Dalzell to be Assistant 
to the Chief Secretary to Government. 

The Rev, Joseph Wright, Cli^lain at 
Masulipatam. 

Oct, 4. Mr. James Monro to be Sub- 
Collector and Assistant Magistrate of 
Coimbatore. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AND OTHER GENERAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Aug. 28, Capt, J. Napier, 15th regt. 
N.I., to be Assist. Adj. Gen. to theLightj 
Field Division of the Hyderabad Subsi-I 
diary Force, at Jaulnah. 

Sept. 14, Ensign G. A. Underwood, of 
Engineers, to take charge of the Depart- 
ment of Superintending Engineer in the 
Southern Division, 

^02 
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LIGHT CAVALRY, 

2d Re^t. June 22. Sen, Cornet G. M. 
Floyer to be Lieut., vice U^de^v^ood, de- 
ceased; date of com. 13th June 1821. 

3d Aug, 24. Sen. Comet Edw. 

Archer Langley to be Lieut., vice Biss, 
invalided; date of com. 18th Aug. 1821. 

Ath Re^* Sept, 4. Sen. Capt. Robert 
Close to be Major; Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) Henry O’Brien to be Captain ; and 
Sen. Comet Henry Coningham to be 
Lieut , vice Palin, deceased ; date of com- 
missions, 28th Aug. 1821. 

Re^' Aug. 14. Sen. Comet E. H. 
Raymond to be Lieut., vice Lockhart, de- 
c^sed; date of com. 8th Aug. 1821. 

Cornets recently admitted and promoted 
appointed to do duty. 

Sept. 28. Cornets W. D. Harrington, 
C. H. Graeme, J. R. Robertson, and H. 
Briggs, to do duty with 7th regt. L. C. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

1st Regt. July 23, Lieut. G, Gill is re- 
moved from 1st to 2d bat. 

24. Lieut. G, Gill is appointed to be 
luterp. and Quar.Mast, to 2d bat , vice 
Thuillier. 

Sd Regt. Aug. 2. Lieut. G. M. Ar- 
thur is removed from 1st to 2d bat, 

Aik Rtgt. July 23. Lieut. Col. C. 
M‘Leod (late prom.) is posted to 1st bat. 

Aug. 17. Sen. Ensign G. Marshall to 
be Xieut., vice Calvert, deceased ; date of 
com. 24th July 1821, 

5ih Regt. Aug. 17, Lieut. Robt. Gray 
is promoted to the rank of Brev, Capt. 
from 24tli May last. 

6th R-'gt. June 22. Lieut, V. Mathias, 
to be Adjutant of 2d bat., vice iM‘Master, 
promoted. 

Sept. 27. Capts. P. Barclay and M. J. 
Harris are removed from 2d to 1st bat., 
and J. Watson from 1st to 2d bat. 

7tk Regt. Aug. 24, Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) James Ualgairns to be Captain ; 
and &n. Ensign R. C. Boardman to be 
Lieut., vice Hampton, deceased ; date of 
commissions 12th Aug. 1821. 

lOi/r Regt, Aug. 2. Lieut. W. Bogle is 
posted to the 1st bat. of Pioneers, vice 
Hodges. 

1 1th Regt. June 19. Sen. Ensign J. R. 
Sandford to be Lieut., vice Green, de- 
ceased ; date of com. 3d June 1821. 

14/A Regt. July 24. Sen, Ensign G. 
Waymouth to be Lieut , vice Nelthropp, 
deceased; date of com. i7th July 1821. 

Aug. 7. Lieut. S. W. Fox to be Adj. 
to 2d bat , vice Thorpe. 

Lieut. E. A. M‘Curdy to be Interp. 
and Quar.Mast. to 2d bat., vice Nelthropp. 

Sept. 21. Sen. Ensign William Craigie 
to be Lieut,, vice Carmichael, deceased. 

15/A Regt. June 22. Sen. Ensign H. 
Face to be Lieut., vice Trotter, deceased; 
date of com, 1 2th Juno 1 S21 . 


I6th Regt. Sept. 21. Sen. Ensign Ed- 
ward James to be Lieut., vice Hansard 
deceased. 

17/A Regt. July 31. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) Edw, Cadogan to be Captain, and 
Sen. Ensign T, S. Claridgetobe Lieut., 
viceWarburton, deceased; date of commis- 
sions 19th Feb, 1821. 

18/A Regt. Sept, 28. Lieut. Kellett is 
removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

19/A Regt. June 19. Sen Ensign J. 
Arden to be Lieut., vice Maitland, de- 
ceased; date of coin. 31st May 1821. 

22. Lieut. J. W. Cleavcland to be In- 
terp. and Quar. Mast, to 1st bat , vice 
Maitland, deceased. 

Lieut. J. W. Butterworth to be Adju- 
tant to 2d bat., vice Cleaveland. 

20/A Regt. June. 22. Sen. Ensign J. 
V. Hughes to be Lieut., vice Bonham, 
deceased ; date of com. 9th June 1821, 

2l.</ Regt. July 23. IVIajor J. Wright 
is posted to 1 st bat. 

Aug. 2. Ensign H. Hall is removed 
from 2d to 1st bat, 

22d Regt. Aug. 7. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) Fred. Crowe to be Captain, and 
Sen. Ensign R. Blanch to be Xieut., vice 
Talbot, deceased ; date of commissions 
18th July 1821. 

28, Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) T, B- 
Jones to be Captain, and Sen. Ensign J. 
U. Colebrooke to be Lieut,, vice Leitli, 
deceased ; date of commissions 20th Aug. 
1821. 

Sept. 20. Capt. C. D. Dunn is re- 
moved from 1st to 2d bat. 

Capt. T. B. Jones (late prom.) is post- 
ed to 1st bat. 

24/A Regt. June 22. Sen. Ensign C. 
Bond to be Lieut , vice Heatli, deceased ; 
date of com. 14th June 1 821 . 

Rifle Coips. July 23. Lieut. T. Dallas 
to be removed from the stiength of the 
Rifle Corps. 

Cadets recently adviittcd and premoted ap^ 
pointed to do di ty. 

July 28. Ensign H. K. Macauley, with 
2d bat. 11th regt. 

Sept. 28. Ensign A. Harrison, with 1st 
bat. 2d regt. 

Ensigns T. Duke, E. Simpson, W. 
Halpin, \V, Rawlins, K. Brett, and H. 
E. C. O’Conner, with 1st bat. 3d regt. 

ARTILLFRY. 

June 22. The undermentioned 2d- 
Licuts. are promoted to be Ist-Lients. ; 
date of commissions 8th June 1821: 

2d Lieut George Alcock, 

2d- Lieut. John Horne. 

2d-Lieut. Mathew Campbell, 

2d-Lieut. Edw. Sayer Burchell, 

2d-Lieut. Thomas Robert Boyle. 

ENGINEERS, 

Aug. 14. Sen. Lieut. John Coventry to 
be Captain, and Sen. Ensign J. J. tin.- 
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denvood to be Lieut.) vice Fotheringham, 
deceased; date of commissions 4th Aug. 
1821. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

June 22. Sen. Assist. Surg. John Ir- 
ving to be full Surg., vice Cook, deceased; 
date of rank 18th Hay 1821. 

July 27. Surg. John Irving to take 
rank from lltli Jan. 1821, vice^Ingledew, 
retired. 

Sen. Assist. Surg, W. E. E. Conwell, to 
be Surg., vice Cooke, deceased; date of 
rank 18th May 1821. 

Aug. 14. Sen. Assist. Surg. David 
Henderson to be Surg., vice Sutton, de- 
ceased ; date of rank, 9th July 1821 . 

Sub -Assist. Surg. J. Allan, from doing 
duty under the Superintending Surgeon, 
to be attached to the Deputy ISledical 
Storekeeper, Nagpore Subsidiary Force. 

Suh-Asbist.Surg. W. Collins, from do- 
ing duty under the Staff Surgeon, to be 
attached to the Cantonment Surgeon, Se- 
cunderabad. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. J. Caldeira (late pro- 
motion) to be attached to the Deputy 
Medical Storekeeper, Field Force, Dooab. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. J. Myers (late pro- 
motion) to do duty under tlie Staff Sur- 
geon, Travancore Subsidiary Force. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. M. Borrcll (late pro- 
motion) to do duty under the Stall* -Sur- 
geon, Field Force, Jaulnah. 

Sub- Assiat. Surg. J. Timasfield (late 
promotion) to do duty under the Superin- 
tending Surgeon, Presidency. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. M. De Sylva (late 
promotion) to be attached to the Garrison 
Surgeon, Bellary. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. J. J, Theodore (late 
promotion) to do duty under the Superin- 
tending Surgeon, Alysoie. 

Sul>- Assist. Surg, P. Borthwick (late 
promotion) to be attaci'.ed to the Deputy 
Medical Storekeeper, Field Force, Jaulnah. 

Sub Assist. Surg. G. D. Uozario, from 
dmng duty under the Garrison Surgeon, 
Trichinopoly, to do duty under the Super- 
intending Surgeon, Southern Division. 

17. Sub- Assist. Surg. Corboz, of the 
Invalid Estabishinent, is attached to the 
Dispensary in Fort St. George; and Sub- 
Assist.Surg. De Sylva is appointed to do 
duty under the Sen. Surg at St. lliomas’s 
Mount. 

21. Mr. Assist. Surg. Thomas Keys is 
ordered to do duty under the Garrison 
Surgeon of Poonamallee. 

24. Mr. Assist. Surg. J. Smart, to be 
Garrison Surgeon at Negapatam. 

31. Mr. Assist. Surg. Joseph Law and 
Mr. Assist. Surg. G. Gleig to do duty 
under the Garrison Surgeons of Fort St. 
George and Poonamallee respectively. 

Sept. 18. Mr. Francis Godfrey is ad- 
mitted on the Establishment as an Assist. 
Surgeon, 


Mr. Assist. Surg. Godfrey is appointed 
to do duty under the Surgeon of the Horse 
Brigade of Artillery at St. Thomas’s 
Mount. 

Messrs. Assist. Surgeons R. C. Evans 
and S. Higginson are appointed to do 
duty under the Surgeon to the 2d bat. 
of Artillery at St, Thomas’s Mount. 

Surg. W, E. E. Conwell (late prom.) 
is posted to 21st. regt. and ist. bat. 

Surg. D. Henderaon (late prom.) is 
posted to 1 3th regt. and 1 st. bat. 

Surg. S. Dyer is removed from ISth to 
2d regt. Light Cavalry, 

Assist. Surg. J. Cox is removed from 
Rifle Corps to 2d regt. Light Cavalry. 

Assist.Surg. A. Stevenson is removed 
from 2d to 4th regt. Light Cavalry. 

Assist. Surg. W. Train is removed from 
16th to 6th regt. and 2d bat. 

Assist.Surg. J. Dalraahoy is removed 
from 6tli to 11th regt. and 2d bat. 

Assist.Surg. \V. Shearman is removed 
from 11th to IGfhregt. and 2d bat. 

Assist Surg, G. A. Herklotts is remov- 
ed from 7th to 11th regt, and 1st bat, 

Assist.Surg. J. Mac Dougall is removed 
from 11th to 7th regt. and 1st bat, 

21. Mr. John Ca,>\vall, Mr. John Brown, 
and Mr. James George Coleman, are ad- 
mitted on tlie establishment as Assistant 
Surgeons. 

INVALID ESTABLISHMENT. 

Aug. 17. Lieut. George Biss, 3d regt. 
Light Cavalry, is transfeiTed to the Inva- 
lid Establishment at his request. 

FURLOUGHS. 

July 24. Lieut. R. Alexander, 24th 
regt. N. 1., is permitted to return to Eu- 
rope on sick certificate. 

Aug. 14. Mr. Surg. Henderson to pro- 
ceed to sea on sick certificate for three 
montlis. 

17. Mr. Assist. Surg. C, Jones and Mr. 
Assist. Surg. W. B, Jack to return to Eu- 
rope on sick certificate. 

Tlie leave to return to Europe granted 
in January la.st to Major Carfrae, 3d regt. 
N. I., is cancelled at his request. 

Lieut. G. Dods, 3d regt. N.I , to pro- 
ceed to sea on sick certificate for eight 
months. 

21. Lieut, T. M, Lane, 1st regt. Light 
Cavalry, to return to Europe on sick certi- 
ficate. 

24. Lieut. Tliomas Wallace, 25th regt. 
N.I., to return to Europe on sick certifi- 
cate. 

28- Major W. Woodhouse, 7th regt. 
N. I., to return to Europe for three years. 

Sept. 14. Major Lee, 20th regt. N.I., 
to return to Europe for three years. 

Lieut. A. Pinson, 23d regt. N.I., to re- 
turn to Eorope on sick certificate* 

IJeut. G. H. Thomas, 7th regt. Light 
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CaTalry, to proceed to ses, on sick certifi- 
cate^ for six months. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAW Xtn^XIXlCENCE. 

Crimmal Session* 

llie Criminal Session of Oya* and Ter- 
Tntw w and General Gaol Delivery com- 
mences 10th of Oct., at the Court House 
on the Beach. The following ia a copy of 
the Calendar. 

Michael Mosely, WUliam Taylor, and 
Robert Hughes, the two former privates, 
and the latter a drummer in his Majesty’s 
46th regt. of foot, charged with felonious- 
ly stealing sundry articles to the value of 
79 rupees and 1 anna, the property of one 
Baboo. 

William Dudley Highland, late a wri- 
ter in the Post-office at St. Thomas’s 
Mount, charged with a felony in stealing 
a letter containing a Bengal lottery ticket. 

James Patterson, a surgeon in the Hon. 
Company’s service, cliarged with forgery. 

Veneataputty, of Madras, labourer, 
charged with uttering two false and coun- 
terfrited star pagodas, and uttering the 
same to one Chellapah Chitty, knowing 
the same to be false and counterfeited. 

Veeren and Baumen, of Madras, la- 
bourers, charged with feloniously stealing 
sundry bottles of medicine, scales, and 
other sundry articles, of the value of S3 
pagodas, S9 fanams, and 60 cash, the 
property of Veerasawmy Chitty and Saw- 
my Naick< 

Kundappah Moodelly, of Madras, la- 
bourer, charged with feloniously stealing 
sundry pieces of broadcloth of the value, of 
735 rup^, 6 annas, and 8 pice, the pro- 
perty of foe Hon. Company. 

Narrain Chitty, of Madras, labourer, 
chaiged with feloniously stealing sixty-two 
bags of of the value of eighty pago- 

das, the property of John Solomon Hall, 
Lutdmmnen, of Madras, labourer, 
charged with frioniousLy stealing thirty- 
six rupees, the property of one Kistnamah 
Chitty. 

Vencataroyloo, of Madras, labourer, 
charged with feloniously stealing one gold 
neck ornament and one gold ring, both 
valued at seventy-five pagoda, the property 
of one Mangattah. 

lyaloo, ^iged with feloniously stealing 
sundry jewels of the value of thirty-nine 
pagodas, the property of one Raumasaw- 
my. 

Tasoo, of Madras, ^labourer, charged 
with feloniously entering the dwelling- 
house of one Mm. Tara Gallistan, and steal- 
ing foerout one chintz cot curtain of the 
value of one pagoda, the property of the 
said Mrs. Tara Gallistan. 

Andrew Reardon, a private in his Ma- 
jesty’s 34th re^. foot, charged with fe- 
lonuusly steaUng a gold watch, of 


the value of one hundred and twenty-seven 
pagodas, the property of one Peter M’Do- 
nald. 

Rungiab, of Madras, labourer, charged 
with feloniously stealing sundry articles 
of the value of sixty-four pagod^, seven- 
teen fanams and fifty cash, the property 
of one Soobbammah. 

Cunniah, charged with uttering a false 
and forged bill of exchange, drawn on the 
Accountant General for Madras rupees 
three hundred and sixty, and annas four, 
purporting to have been drawn by R. 
Young, Acting Paymaster at Nagpore, 
with intent to defraiid the Hon. £ast-ln • 
dia Company. 

Valoyden, of Madras, labourer, charged 
with fdmuously ravishing one P^itchay 
Mootoo. — Mad* Got. Gaz* Oct, 9. 

TAX UFOM THE FROfTTS OF TBADX. 

Sellary * — The shops of the Parsee mer- 
chants at this station are shut up, in con- 
sequence of a demand by the collector 
of a tax upon their profits in trade called 
Veesabuddee. This tax, it would seem, is 
due by the letter of the Regulations of 
Government so far back as 1818, though 
it has not been hitherto levied ; indeed it 
seems hardly consistent with the mild and 
equitable system of British Government to 
throw a monopoly into the hands of Euro- 
I^ra shopkeepers, to the detriment of na- 
tive merchants and purchasers in general t 
accordingly it is doubted whether the leU 
ter and the spirit of the regulation in 
question are not at variance : the mode in 
which the Veesabuddee has been collected 
from the Parsee and Hindoo merchants, 
is certainly very disputable as to its le- 
gality. — Hurk. 

COURSE OF EXCHANGE, AND PRICE OF 
company’s paper. 

Oct. 10, 1821, 

On England • 

At 30 days’ sight, Is. lOd. per Mad. rup. 

90 days’ sight, Is. lO^d. per do. 

6 months’ sight, Is. lld. per do. 

On Bengal 

At 30 days* sight, 93 to 95 sicca rupees, 
per 100 Madras rupees. 

Company’s Paper 
Rcmittable, 14§ per cent. prem. 

New Loan, 9§ do do 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals* 

Aug* 18. I%ip Cornwall, Richardson, 
from Bombay 31st July. 

22. Ship Bombay Castle, Hutchinson, 
from Bombay 29th July. 

80. Ship Rochester, Sutton, from Ports- 
mouth 18th May. 

>^pt. 2. Ship Anna Robertson, Biden, 
from Loudon 4th April. 
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5. Hon. Company’s ship Maiquis of 
‘Wellington, Blanchard, from Londtm 18th 
May. 

— Slip Thomas Grenville, Manning, 
from London 18th May. 

9. Ship Daphne, Chatfield, from Lon- 
don 21st May. 

12. Ship Perseverance, Biron, from Li- 
verpool 19th May, and Madeira 6th June. 

15. Ship Ajax, Clark, from London 
18th May. 

— Ship Orient, Wallace, from London 
20tb March. 

— Ship Britannia, Luke, from Lon- 
don 18th May. 

16. Ship Albion, Weller, from London 
1 9th May. 

17. SMp Eliza, Woodhead, from Cal- 
cutta. 

18. Ship 'William Miles, Beadle, from 
London 20th April, and Isle of France 
15th Aug. 

— Ship Woodford, Chapman, from 
London 1st June. 

24. Ship Abberton, Gilpin, from Lon- 
don 29tli May, and Madeira 22d June. 

Ocl. 3. Ship Andj-omeda, Stewart, from 
Lamdon 9th June. 

Departures. 

Aug. 18. Hon. Company's diip Gene- 
ral Harris, Welstead, for Penang and 
China. 

19. Ship 'Venus, Dawson, for Manilla. 

— Ship Glorious, Patterson, for Co- 

ringaand Calcutta. 

24. Ship Bombay Merchant, Hill, for 
Calcutta. 

26. Ship Bombay Castle, Hutchinson, 
for Calcutta. 

27. Ship Cornwall, Richardson, for Pe- 
nang. 

Sept. 1. Ship Rochester, Sutton, for 
Calcutta. 

14. Ship Perseverance, Biron, for Cal- 
cutta. 

17. Ship Anna Robertson, Biden, for 
Calcutta. 

18. Ship Eliza, Woodhead, for Bus- 
sorah. 

21. Ship Thomas Grenville, Mtuming, 
for Calcutta. 

22. Ship Marquis of W'ellington, Blan- 
chard, for Calcu^. 

.30. Ship William Miles, Beadle, for 
Calcutta. 

— Ship W’^oodford, Chapman, for Cal- 
cutta. 

Oct. 1. Ship Orient, ‘Wallace, for Cal- 
cutta. 

6. Ship Albion, ‘Weller, for Calcutta. 

9. Ship Andromeda, Stewart, for Cal- 
cutta. 

10, Ship Ajax, Clark, for Calcutta. 

ARRIVALS AT THK FRESIDEN^T. 

From En^ilnwi : The Hon. Sir Charles 
Oicy, Puisne Judge of tlie Supreme Court 


of Judicature at this Presidency; I^ady 
Grey, Mrs, Tolfrey ; Misses H. and M- 
Hare ; Dr. J, Hare ; G. H. Dacre, Esq., 
Capt. T. Fair ; Mrs. Sullivan, Mrs. Man- 
ning, E. R. Sullivan, Esq., Vf, Kinders- 
ley. Esq., Rev. J. Wright, Mr. J, W, 
Wright, Mr. Ashton, Mr. W. Hall, Capt. 
R- Hunter, Capt. J. Read, 69th regt., 
XJeut. Bagsbaw, 89th regt, Ensign Ol- 
pherts, 89th regt., Messrs. R. C. Evans 
and & Higginson, Assist Surgs. ; Messrs. 
Sheriff, W. Brooks, Duncan, R. W. Symes, 
C.Thursby, A. T, Cotton, and J. John- 
ston, Cadets; Mrs. Rosser and child, Mrs. 
Parr, Mrs. Wilson, Miss Bishop, Rev. 
Mr. Parr, Mr. Wilson, Captains Bishop, 
GMrynne, and Williams; Lieuts. Gwynne, 
Finn, and G. K. Babington ; Ensigns 
Browne and Moore ; Messrs. T. Gordon, 
W. Scott, T. Anderson, T. A. Sherman, 
C. W. Urcholey, A. T. Ormsby, and P, 
Clemons, Cadets ; Mrs. and Miss Marsh- 
man, Mrs. Mack, Mrs. Bampton, Mrs. 
Peggs, Misses Cooke and Shepherd ; 
Messrs. W. Gatfields, W. Ward, W. Bamp- 
ton, J. Peggs, J. Mack, R. Ferris, and 
Samuel Ferris, Cadets ; Messrs. T. May-.* 
ner, E. Simpson, Duncan, Flyter, R. W. 

I. .ang and W. Rawlins ; Miss C. S. Gas- 
coigne; Messrs. G. Affleck, J. Brell, 
Briggs, and Robinson ; Lieut and Mrs. 
Ross, Lieut. T. Dale, Messrs. J. Calwell, 
Lewis, W, HaHin, J. Dacres, J. T. Whit- 
combe, W. D. Harrington, Campbell, J. 
Drake, C. H. Grsme, A. Harrison, J. C. 
Whitlock, l.M. George, and Brown; Mr* 
Coleman, Assist. Surg. ; Mr. O* Conner, 
Cadet. 

BIRTHS. 

July 1 7. At Pondicherry, the Lady of 
Capt J, Wahab, commandng 6th extra 
bat., of a daughter. 

19. At Trichinopoly, Mrs. Haig, of a 
daughter. 

Augr 4. At Secunderabad, the lady of 
Capt, Waddell, Paymaster to the Head 
Quarters Subsidiary Force, of a son. 

9. At the Presideucy, the lady of Major 
George Cadell, Assist. Adjt Gen. of the 
army, of a daughter. 

11. At JVichinopoly, the lady of Assist 
Surg. Ewart, 16th light Infantry, of a 
daughter. 

lU, At Masulipatam, the lady of Caqit 
T. B. Jones, 6th extra bat., of a son. 

18, At Cannanore, the lady of Major 

J. Leslie, commanding his Majesty’s 69th 
regt, of a daughter. 

19, At the Presidency, the lady of H. 
Dickinson, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Courtalluxn, Tinnevelly, the lady 
of J. Haig, Esq., Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

26, At Quilon, Travapeore, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. Clifford, C.B., his Majesty’s 
89th regt., of a son. 




laijy of -jfdeut. 
I., of ^son 


v,msi 


l^tdY rf' Lieut 

Holdsworth, liis Majesty’s regtu “f 

jirey,' ^Eb^, of 
jtti;Hgp,eQ5»nB*W’>. Service, of a 
daughter’. 

I 31 . M ^Uicbfifry, the ladyof M. L.ew- 
in, Esq., of a daughter. 

1 - Sept. 2, At Cottagan, in IVavancore, 
Mni.-Eenr,, of a son. 

7, ^ Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Sa- 
vsga, isth Light iSragoons, of a daughter. 

. ^,8. At Bellary, the lady of J. C Wrough- 
toBf Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, of 
a sfill-bom child. 

; 10. At Nagpore, the lady of Ensign 
J. S. Impey, 1st bat. 8th regt. N.I., of a 
son. 

1 3. At Trichinopoly, the lady of W. R. 
Taylor, of the Hon. Company’s Civil Ser- 
vice, of a daughter. 

, 16. At Masulipatam, the lady of Capt. 
G. Jones, Major of Brigade in the northern 
diyiHon of the army, of a son. 

■ . At Coimbatore, the lady of F. F. 
Clementsbn, Esq., of the Civil Service, of 
a son. 

22. The lady of Capt. Crisp, of a son. 

, At ^richinopoly, the lady of Lieut. 
^1. Brodie, of a son. 

. -26. The lady of John Gwatkin, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

27. Ihe lady of J. Macleod, Esq., of 

a son. 

— At Kelladghee, the lady of Lieut. 
William Peyton, of tlie 2d hat. 1 9th regt. , 
of a daughter. 

Oct. 7. At the Presidency, tlie lady of 
J, .M. Heath, Esq., of a still-born son. 


MABKTACES. 

afug> 21. At St. George’s Church. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Henry Charles Dickens, 
commanding his Majesty’s .34tb regt., to 
iPoniliiea, eldest daughter of the late Lieut. 
Col. Samuel Dalrymple, C. B., of tlie 
Jdadras Artillery. 

AtSt. George’s Choultry Plain, 
.Edward Lake, Esq., of the Madras En- 
.pnems, to Harriet Marianne, fourth 
deugliter ef John Goldinghara, 1^. 

e.- Attiie Residency, Nagpore, Capt. 
Hi* A. Mortgomerie, 27th regt. Bengal 
Hannidi, dan^ter of the Rev. 
Dr. DMchn^ of Ratlio, Mid Lothian. 

’ by the- Rev, Dr, HuU 

irii&tsont Efent; and Qum.Mast. Jackson, 
fldiss-'VandersIoot, 

■/s ^I'Sr 'AtWalt^i BeelvVizagapatam, LfCut. 
‘T? T.! B. Kennam* Quart. Mast, of -Horse 
Artillery, to Elizabeth, eldest deaghtcr of 
?MR§oe HeWry Ymtle, commanding at that 
station. 


[March, 

’ 2 ?.' *1116 ftdtnatr CstlWlf d-ChSpel, 
Blac'kWhvii,’''Mr. Mairian StliaeJ,-'W Mss 
J. M.’D’Souza, ’eldest daugjhtet of' M. 
S. P. Jl’Sbtiza-, hfe'Si^erinfkt'dfct ePthe 
SthJhping Rdom,''MWfadMi^tr’ ' ‘* ■" 

■ At'.St. Ilioidavyito^, ‘CSqit. 

Fred.'Detvrtlk bf-tlte" Hdr^' Bfl^Si 'to 
Anjelia, fffird daOBhtft^' isf TietrtA'^dl. 
Lilhond’, orAe'Armlery. ’ "•.‘J -ni 
10. At St. George Church, Lieut<?nant 
Crawley, of the Bornhhy’e^tabli^fceift, to 
Rel5eccs^ Lisetta, youngest of^ie 

late John Bevor Buchanan, df Kn- 

tona, County Tyrone, Ireland. 


It IS with real and unairecte4 
we record the death of the Hon. Sir .Geo. 
Cooper, Kt., second. Pui^e Judgei of 
bis hlajesty’s Supreme , of Judica- 
ture at jMadrasa This ^lanciioly event 
took place on Thursday, with 

a suddenness tliat alara^d 
tlie whole settlement. Sir .Qeo. Cooper 
has added another to th^ victims 

to the spasmodic dioleraj .Accustopied as 
we have been of late awful 

visitations of Providence, from thjjf dreadful 
epidemic which has so long ravaged India, 
we know of no instance in wliicli this fatal 
disease lias been attended, yrith such strik- 
ing and melanclioly circumstances,. as, in 
the one which it is our painful duty ^oy>' to 
notice. The late Sir. George Cooper W‘as 
in full health and spirits up to. the hour 
of the attack; on Tuesday, being. Judge’s 
day, he transacted business at his Cham- 
bers at tlie jCourt-House- On. Thursday 
lie rose in health and strength,, and 
his usual morning’s ride, and tliough on 
tlw road he experienced a littje nausea of 
the stomach, he was otherwi^ wdk and 
had no idea of the dangerous . d^s^ase that 
had then begun to prey upo^ idq:i. It 
was not until after breakfast that he thouglit 
it necessary to send for nodical assistance, 
and even then had not the least suspicion 
that the fatal ehol»‘a occasioned, the very 
slight indisposition that he felt ; the pro- 
fessional .gentlemen, however, who were 
called in, too soon discovered the nature of 
the disease they had^to contend with, and 
instantly applied all the-remedies that skill 
and zeal could suggest .; but tb^ disorder 
resisted ev»y effort, and by tbr^i© o’clock 
r. ac. ttiie case was hop^^s^« expired 
at nine o’clock the sarae,^ig]at. Sir. C^o. 
Coopee, was^.An abl^, ^d.^lK^r- 

tial Judge, and^ a public man loss 
isvgreatly ;tOz.bs^d^fiiJ^y.>Wofoi^ar to 
speak of his many; virtues , in private life, 
lest we should faU to do justify to, the ex- 
celieitcic$. of his d^naosticrch^i^tcr. His 
age was only forty-diree years. Every 
possible respeet^w^ paH.to his memory. 
Hie fort flag w as hoist^ half-mast, and 
minute guns, corresponding with the age 
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of ikt deceased were fired during the bet 
s»d ^remooy. Hie funeral was attended 
i>y the Hon. the Gcwemor, the Hon. the 
,(^ef Jusdce, his Exceilency the Com- 
mand^-in- Chief, the Members of Council, 
-the Piddic Secretaries, the Od&cers of the 
Supreme Court, and the Members of the 
learned j^fession, as well as by most of 
the gendemen of fiw Preadency.«— i^ad. 
Cour, 

At Qranchurltdi, with the 1st 
hot. 6th regt., on route to Na^xior, En- 
sign C. J. Powell, of the Madras Europ. 

June 8. At At^'paznala, Lieut. C. H. 
Bonham, 2d bat. 20th N.l. 

11, At Chiielah, Lieut. Lionel Trotter, 
1st bat. 15th regt. N.l. 

July 23. In camp at Malligaum, on 
route to Nagpoor, Lieut. John Teer Cal- 
vert, 1st bat. 4tb regt- N.L Mild in his 
manners, in dkposition amiable, the deatii 
of this zealous and promising young of- 
ficer is greatly deplored by die officers of 
■his corps, and will be sincerely regrettid by 
an who knew him- 

dug, 7. At Arcot, of the epidemic cho- 
lera, aiVer a short illness of twelve hours, 
lieiitWm. Cairo Lockhart, 8th regt L.C. 

13. At Pondicherry, of an afiection of 
ihe liver, Capt. Rich. Daily, of the half- 
pay of his Majesty’s 53d regt-, aged 35 
years. After a peri^ of twenty-two years’ 
service, during which be contracted the 
disease wbkh proved fatal to his existence. 
Captain Daily had sought in retirement, 
and in the bmdlft of his family, tliat hap- 
piness which is the best reward of the good 
mid the virtuous ; but hardly had he with- 
drawn from the active duties of his pro- 
fession than be was snatched from the af- 
fection of a disconsolate and distressed wife, 
and of three young ^lUdren, to whom he 
had only to l^ueatb the considerate re- 
membrance of his former companions in 
arms. 

15. At Pondicherry, after a very short 
illness, Blanche, the only daughter of 
Monsieur Law de Clappemow', aged 10 
years. 

16. At Vepery, Mr. John Pratt, aged 

42 . 

18. At the Presidency, Mr. Conductor 
J, Mtton, aged 51. 

^ At Po^oherry, Belkia, youngest 
daughter of Capt. N. de Bergeon. 

— At St. Thome (to w^ch {dace be 
Imd ranoved but a few hours forthe bene- 
fit of adiange cd* mt), Mr. James Stur- 
Toek, Military mdeer, Ac. &c. 

19. At Bangalore, Capt. E. H. L.eith, 
9d bat. S2d regt. N.l. 

29. Mr. Alex. Wm. Conner, aged 26. 

24. Mrs. Cholctte, wife of Mr. Sub- 
AsbiBt.B«i^. P. C^edette, leaving behind 
her a disconsolde husband and three chil- 
dren to bemoanber loss. 
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24. Lydia Maria, the infant duighter of 
Mr. Josejdi Bibeiro. 

— At St. Thomas’s Mcniut, after an iB- 
ness of only a few days, Mr. Wm. Bar- 
low, Dep^y Commissary tj£ die Rodtot 
Troop, aged 28. 

25. Of the cbokty mmdms, Tbeo** 
do&ia De Siva, aged 1 3 years mid 23 days, 
daughter of Mr. Smem de Silva, Cabinet- 
maker, Mount Road. 

28. At Bangalore, Major Palin, of 
the 4th regt. Cavalry. 

29. At Vepery, after a long and trying 
illness, Mrs. Anne Hugh^, aged 50. 

— At Nagpore, the lady of Major C. 
A. Walker, commanding 1st bat. 8tli 
regt. N.l. She lived respected and be- 
loved in the society of which she was so 
]iraiseworthy an mmament, and died in 
the possession of that universal esteem so 
often coveted but seldom obtained ; leaving 
an alhicted husband to bemoan the fate 
tliat Providence, in its wisdom, has as^ 
signed him ; and an infant only nine days 
old. Tlie remains of tills excellent wife 
and mother were interred in the Residency 
burial ground, the same evening, by the 
British Resident, the corpse being follow- 
ed to the ground by the w'hole of the offi- 
cers in camp. 

20. At Vepery, at the honse of his 
grandmother, Mrs. M. E. Thompson, by 
an attack of the cholera, John Alex. 
Cleveland, the infant son of Lieut, and 
Quart. Mast. J. W, Cleveland, 2d bat. 
19th regt. 

2. At Gooty, of the spasmodic 
cholera, Peter Bruce, Esq., of the Ma- 
dras Civil Service, Senior Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
in the Centre Division. 

— At the house of IVIr. Francis Dun- 
ker, the wife of Mr. John RauHm, aged 
24, after a long and lingering illness. 

3. At Tricliinopoly, Major John Fo- 
thcringham, of Engineers, after an unin- 
terrupted service of nearly 30 years. 

— Mrs. Abigail Barr, Dress-maker and 
Milliner, Mount Road. 

5. Of the spasmodic cholera, IVBss An- 
tietta Jeremiah. 

10. At Hingnee, near Nagpore, Capf. 
Williamson Hunter, 1st bat. 8th regt. N.l. 

14. Of the cholera morbus, afto* an 
illness of seven hours, Mrs. Eliza H. 
Fonceca, in the 22d year of her age. 

15. At Vepery, of a violent attack of 
the cholera morbus, Thos. Gilbert William, 
youngest son of the late Mr. Conductor 
'Fliomas Moody, aged seven years. 

16. At Bangalore, Duncan M^Gre^r, 
Esq., Assist-surg. H.M.’s I3th Lt. Drags. 

17. In Camp, at KUladghee, Mary 
Paulina King, daughter of Lieut, and 
Quar. Mast. King, 2d bat. 19th r^t. N.I., 
aged 13 months. 

23. Mr. I. B, Boswell, aged 43 years 
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*■ 0;uii\d 0:>i‘.rij_v." l:-.J-.,jk. 

Wety pf, 5 'or^s in 
X^gQO, ,C 

,.au ®I1, Wj^cll r^Ct 

upon Jiim. , Kus in Lis, callii^.ho 
^Vhfien aljvays most s^tlvely and usefully 
Id his prirate character, as a 
Jpshanttwd. father, he «as most aflection- 
and tenderly loved. As a.friend, he 
j^teemed and respected, and as 
a benefactor resorted to with confidence by 
pnd^^dy j as his life has been 
Silvj to so many, his lo^s will. be 
?niyery extensively felt, 
sdjVl''®"^. H- M.’s 34th regt., 

^^ 7 d&;(Sn)p , to his Excellency ,the Go- 
* a J young man most ‘deservedly 
tatnented by his brother 
; , . , 

-4,* ■'^«P6'7» tbe infiintson of lieut. 
dHopfe, 89th regt. 

b^' iift lianquebar, after a severe 
pipgertpg illness of several months, 
■r bore with Christian fortitude, 
?• K^tens, : relict of the Etc Henry 
, of, .His Hamsh Majesty 
pgedfii. 

10 Jriehinonply, , aged two years 

-pipe , months, Ellen, the youngest 
daughter of C. M. Lushiugton, Esq. 


.. rr, BOMBAY. 

^ MINUTE OF COUNCIL. 

iuatoa , civil, SIRVANTS. 

A^artnieni, ^t. 13, 1821. — 
^S!lIon,,^e Gqyenjpr in Council has re- 
ffil.W.P-ji^rt from the Committee ap- 
'•he, periodical examination 
junior Civil ^pante, diat they con- 
si(^r (the fcJWiuggentlemenio have owida 
fn%ient progress to admit of their being 
®Wjpy?^, advantage in the public 
%PC&,tda. .• , : . 

, , Date of Arrival inindia. 
M!f>' tttiMr lr June l,fil9, 
Mpfrift'di f’ May l 8 ?(V 
"[^-r.MTtt.cysS^,, April laip, 
Rv.'sn -f ^tfifune 1820, 

,rfSi’::;«£xgia: 



only three monfclis ,^ o ^igtily honouVable 
to those gentlemen. 

The ^v^^vU^li^lCl^jncilcon.- 

Bdeiitly reiiesrth3titlie.spaeAassiduity and 
orderly dempiuww^.^iqljL ^^distinguished 
*he the 

TPr^dBBcy»(m..ti)a, pypsqerpmpnM Ahtlu- 
studies, w ill be displayed, 4pafejdis(ihalge 
of the mere important Apfi^ii^^/will 
nowr.dpvolve ,t^on thpmiJ-tWa* ntth,nntjae 
^h,tci that countenance stnd ad>»ncemept 
in the public service, of pihif# his.eon- 
duct has hitherto affordedrsoi satisfeetei^ya 
presage. , , . . ,, ,;. 

The Governor in Coppci) tafees^yhieep- 
portunity of impressiog pn the min^iOf 
the junior part of the sefrice,*ha)j|Hone Aif 
the higher appointments ih. lbecJfuib^ 
or Revenue Pepartmynt can, over, be, eow- 
ferred on genthsmen no(t,iaeqnainfed|wi$h 
the native languages end, ;.tln«, WiCUvil 
Servant now below the Timbtef ,faet»(r,| will 
be advanced to any of the aPPPUMUientp in 
question, . until he shall havteijpwAcrgpne 
examination, accprding .to, fibe establieh^ 
forms. - , „ 'inii-wi uuf 

By .Older of the Hen, foe iCotYpyiiofi j# 

,1 .Uiir ,-:,.i,.! 

F. Warden, CAi^f AftiRi 

■ CIVIL APPOiNTMEMTS.i lev 

By prder at the Hbh. 'thfe ‘IS 

Council. * 'viiiiJj 

Sept. 10. Mr. Kifihard Thblj^vijw^ 
win. Ho be Mint Mayter. '- ' f 

r--’--.'- Wl ,a.- 

' . ■ %ieoddlA. 

'■ ■■ ■ ■ 'i ', 

Second Assistant to the Colle<?ffiP‘'# 
Broach, ‘‘ ' • -* f-idf 

Mr. John Warifeh/fobe i'cHife' SeqcSia 
Assistant to thd O^lfitftdf TO'tBg’Ms^fi 

Conkan. ■ “■' ' ■ ! f, ./ •srhTimv 

■■ ■ *' ' ii'flh j 

MARfNE APPOIN^tM|;N¥S.’ 

. July 12- -Mr. Charles Arm.stix'.u^ is ad- 
mitted on the -II, i:,.iii of i-.,. ,Mu;i;m, p;,, 
tablishment of vl:i- Pn^i.ii.i!e.v. )iii!. j.-uA 
ns foe jpjtipr ynluwctj ..ut , I ijTl \ 

-Sept, L .Cept„paiyhfpl,bibe4fidipeeted 
fo wt^eed to Surat, .to relu'v)!,l;^, jHjuUe 
ae.CominnjJore on eluit, s)UiVu}i.i, .tlw ’last, 
ineoUepep officer . reliuptrna ,&. jihc' Ilrfl 

.f,o-t..,t, .. -..-i, .j.iu j-i! 

4he ielfo)tnng,.aix8ngemejKts-for,.ooni, 

■ > lU.ii"' I liM :., iiiii. ■. ., 

Jft i :. ■■ iLu. . 

X^Ut- ( . J. M.iii oi.i. to yst, .■i...m; ilur 

* ff5t;s] ‘?rn6^ 9ril f ^ , ' i 



‘ Him. ft. iiiSrSpfev’EMtii ^ J^W 

of the 36031*69, to tb® temporarV^i&iiui^^'^ or tfaeif '^^nq ^pj^«?'mOTnTe- 

^krfive At ^i4t"bar, trience frohi''^he foatT^dgA urfri^ 

tat^boimiiknU*f di-fjrec defecti\v, as thi <tfc:uAions’<>n k'Jilfh 
thft^TJfetis:^'Ak''thd'cnil 2 er bri board wtiiai Mirh ileftTls would imivb iriJnWoiis are 


^his‘‘|)cfidAnb1s t<rt)^ hoistefd. 

•><U-iIJOiir,ff , ‘ ' 

o.ui^JSCELI-ANEOUS* 

. i. i- ' ■' LAW IKtELLlCEKCS. 

j ; I ^ ’ Indian Marhiagcs* 

A^caseof' sotne interest respec^g In- 
'^htm Marrikges lately came before the Court 
of ^bfe ■ feetkyrdAr here. 

"Abo^ six years ago, Mr. A. B., a eom- 
cdissk>ned otficer in Ae Bomliay establish- 
ment, and a badielor, seas married at Se- 
roor,- in die prewncO of two witnesses, to 
Mrs. ’C. D i'&n English lady and a widow, 
by the officer commanding tlie forces, 
there being at that time no clerical esta- 
blishment at Seroor. Hie parties have 
ever sinije lived together as husband and 
wiffi,' but therA having been issue of the 
marriage, fliey became anxious as to its 
I^alky, 'lAid vriiilst lately in England, re- 
qoeited the opinion of Dr* L., au eminent 
civilian, on die following questions : 

D’ fSbr is not the mairiage a legal one? 

2, l^KHild -you be of opinion that the 
legality of the marriage Is doubtful, would 
you recommend a second marriage, there 
being one eiirld only of the marriage now 
living, with every probability of a future 
family ? 

Dr. L.’s opinion was : That this is a 

valid marriage to some intents and pur- 
( pose^, but not to all. IVlai riages in the 

Briti^ dominions in the East-liidies are 
governed by the same law which pre- 
vailed in England prior to the Harriage 
Af^ except where solemnized by ministers 
ScQhh Church ; which marriages 
ar^^ r(^4^ed valid by a rec^ act of Par- 
liament. 

^ “ This marriage is binding on the par- 

ties : a aul^equent marriage by either with 
a third person, during the life of the other, 
would be void. Tlie children would be, 
I think, to most purposes legitimate ; but 
as thc^e was no priest to perform the ce- 
remony, th^e are certain rights connected 
wiffi real property, to ^hich, according to 
a long Jperies of old cases, the parties so 
married' Would not be entitled. 

“ Two years since a similar question was 
spbmittctt to twelve Counsel by the East- 
fnffia Coinpafij : of these I was one ; and 
aflet a Veiy^ mature deliberation, we all, 
exc^t one mdividOal, give an d^lnioh to 
the effiect above stated. Tliat questldii re- 
lated to 'tAarifi^ges by Scotch mitiiste;^^ hut 
id'^bstahb^the '^6^^' were fhe 

same as the presem, ‘ Ah Wt phssed Id 

remedj'^t^mischief^ but'dmtactis cbhftried 
to marriages by Scotch ministers, leky^g 
such Uhufia^es as this, Celebrated Ity' lay- 
men, in the same legal condition as befOTe. 


rare ; but to make eve^ thing safe, 4 
tirink another mArtiage is nec§sai^';‘ ?t 
should bebad by 

davit'to lead' the license ffib dlrculn^hdes 
which attended the first maitlage should lie 
stated. That second mamage should Iw 
had in confirmation of the first, and upon 
no account in the ordinary form, as iko 
former marriage had taken place.** 

Ir consequence of this opinion, tfie parties 
soon after their arrival in Bombay,. p:^es^t- 
ed a petition to the Court of the Recoird^, 
setting forth the circumstances of .ttjeir 
case, and praying ' %'*•. i 

to ffiem, directed “V 

Church of England, to solemnize a mor- 
riage between them in the face of tile < 

church, in confirmation of their fonpw ^ 

marriage at Seroor. 

On the first presentation of tile potion, 
the Recorder stated that be was so decided- 
ly of opinion that the existing mArriAge 
was valid to all purposes whatever, tojithe 
was unwilling to give a sanction to any j 

repetition of the ceremony. On tliA par- 
ties however repeating their anxiety , 

have the ceremony ])eribrmed, in consA- ’ 

quence of Dr. L.’s advice, the, llecdid» 
reijeated his opinion tliat he saw no ^tiiind . 

for the doubt suggested ; but in order to f; 

satisfy the anxiety of the parties, his Lord- ^ 

ship directed the license to issue, rj 

dally reciting the facts of the case, ahH (j 

requiring a specification in the Regisify - 

that the marriage is contracted, in breter t6 , 

remove any doubts as to the vulidify of 
that formerly contracted.-— Rym6ay 
Sej>t. 15. ■ .i 

MaJOR-GENERXL sir J. MALCOLM INVEST- 
ED W'lTH THE GRAND CROSS OF THE MI- 
LITARY ORDER OF THE BATH, 

Bombast Sept. 7, 1821. — Yesterday 

morning at 11 o’clock the Commander-in- 
Cliief held a dress levee r.t tlie Goyet^ ^ 

ment-House ; immediately after 'whiip, ^ 

the ceremony of investing Major-Qendal ^ 

Sir John Malcolm with the Grand Grb^ I 

of tlie Bath took place. / : 

His Exc. Sir C. Colville, decorated Wftfi 
the insignia of a Knight Grand Crof^bf 
the Bath, and attended by his stafR hatw?!^ 
taken his station in the centre of tlie'^Mfe 
apartment, rn which were assembled 
the priridml Ladies and Gentle^^n.pf ffie 
Presid^cy, St John ]Malc6hTi,'slib^l^d 
by tl^e'Gbyfe^qrj Lieut. Col. WarrA'Jl'.nL 
(>5th, and^Lieu^Col. 
the AV.y 

the r»*o*u. ;iiitf v;.-. 

Jbcl. on. \. \Xi . to 

His- t’n :: i..idn‘<: »-d_fhy 

Ge;-ir:'f I'S tij*' j" ’’■lUii'.g word-*. 
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Joha Hohjolttlr 
It not liwisg been within your Conseir' 
nience to recwve thenfrAom the bands of 
the “"'I 

C<nninander-in-CMe& Ilia the capital of 
India, tb^ < honour )ras been de. 
pidaiHo me by Ms Ldrdship of investing 
th^&^^,jihdi5)et the behalf of the 
Kmgitwithtbe iusignja bf a Grand Gross 
of the Most Honourable aiilitary Order 
of the Bath?«f which you are already a 
Knight Commander,” • • 
gfU.cHhater Btsir having here read a 
letter, froea the- Most Noble, the Jdtirqui* of 
^ip^gejxiomnUinieating the honour con- 
feWfdihy-His M^esty, and directing the 
Ij|Tet4itia<ey Sr Charles proceeded : 
if jiyteK, by the favour of the same most 
Sivereign, being a- Member of this 
iig[tttutHn>i an honour 1 cannot hut most 
highly prize, many cdrcumstances combine 
to make the present a most gratifying office 

your, person, Sir John, I can, wHh- 
otA ffiiu t^'ffie imputation of flattery, say, 
that inKurope, as in Asia, and in every 
Immpipofthe public service, it vrill freely 
Emitted that the distinction is most richly, 
ar^/tn-.gvery, w;^, earned, which has been 
i f too'^b longer beheld 

up, and mprgifijafedi a® the, proud reward, 
ai^w o^jil^niatie and mini^rial, as of 
Bahtary ment. , . 

«'^rRtn;tli« ^ tlie, honour 

to hold ifl this Br^s^ncy, h is ^gl^y sadsv 
tp ing]t|iat ceremony has taken 

P(^']hve;,for,,^0agh pot properly he- 
lofjgy^^tpffa, eymbliahmpnt, your services 
hayp o£ ffiaf, mwe than ordinary gene- 
ral natur^, .h^ve connected you much 
^hj^,>the. Government and Army of 
Bombay. 

among, those who now liear me, 
are^ tnany who feel, I api sure, proud of 
hwtjg>hared ttitb y«ir in yuur political 
labours, ^well as in your military achieve- 
ments, and who, iujhis high meed of ap- 
probation, accorded to your deserts in each, 
li.'uc a p.'ir'i, :;i.’*!.n‘g!M(rfw'ig to ptrsonal 


ftoliisgs, aiid a MtiMtn^-s lt> their further 
dtWfhKl, ill fl:,‘ Ki'iic nii-i cr. 

“ Having rgrerved-thetronourof Knight- 
Hseajftm but to fmest you, in the 

b^alf’of His Most Gra- 
Ki/fg George' the Fourth, 
with the Insignia of a Grand Cross of the 
Most Honourable MIKtary Order of the 
Sttii^f were already a Knight 

C^Mabaoder^l'*-:/ .V’ - > ’ 
aiiSrdicJ'f^ippMahtoioa^tben knelt dowDy knd 
having received the Star and other deeorE' 
'gK-at feeKhg iri ilie 
i^hwia^Metrda: i ‘ \.r - , - 

" Lieot General Sir Charles CotvHli': 

iflf fe:^«sldJjiof fie ^ti- 
tu/d^ I owe a ©WftSote '8t«’ei'flgtfnfbi‘i^ft 
li*W»il^4n»fccefi^ 
“ M?«a e#eft 0> m ¥i»^e«ii«>’3 


Abb&i [MiStSJ 

jus(j^hiftjroynllfe)iOu»(u'Itcvt<u»W«(P*“i^^ 

riai!e,liei^ Ji^rjiiflafterapg jto-,tpe toabevnyun;) 
cmvcdi-thh Insignia jetfitheiiiiWPAiGfoss.i^i 
th».Me»S>H«soi«ahio Oriteri -nf -ffis ,BW?*r' 
from ithsS lilluetrMi«»inioWWM»’Ifi*W%hW>', 
good opinion and-partialif!*, ipwah^-i 

diateiy iadchted, foC ,tb|^ opporhmitips of , 
serving «n, floujitty which hwet^uaWedga?- 
to attain this great and apluofl- ^Wtipu^U' 1 
But K circumstmmes jtendwcdithis impose 
sible, the- Most! NoWe.th&.-lMatqW -of 
Hastings haa added to dw nld^atiooB I 
already owe- him, by deyoJving.tbo diityiof 
invesdng me upon an ominent Coptmand^- 
of that army, whose gJoaows.achieucmants 
on the cDatiueot of . £u;0pe bipeght ouelu 
an addition *f ekum upoplthoir iKn® 
the erdioary epeans of reward for mtlitaiyv 
service were-fonnd inadequate) , and -to 
whom therefore k ohiefiy tabe pltfiboted 
the extension of that wde&i.tha-JMsdifl**! 
honours of which have this day. tsachad-B^i 
and caused nayi pame itb- harOtlpaSod -.pjfhi 
those whose fame will livP'.fim'aycr.ig-idMt 
annals of their country. *-- 

“ The gratification which J t^aOifslt.,, at, 
m» offioear of yiair rank an Acharepter hpipgi 
tlie motUlim through- which d reeaiye tpyi 
investiture, ; k, greatly . increated.hy- 
ceremony t^ii^ pjaoe at BiOmbay.i i-Kpi; 
more than twenty yeatspty dhtiasi^a''® |fd- 
to constant cotumunicatinp afldiOW'tWtW. 
with the Goeernoaanit «rf this PpmideiteyV! 
and I Iiave throughout -that ,peiiind.hfejH 
honoured by its marked oold|denf;o,;ate]) 
considmation.. It has been, my .gupdr^ftirrr 
tune also to have served at different, (tim«a 
with its dktinguished army, and, hav^ 
shared public labours with those who hold 
tlie first rank in its adinmistraitioiv, i jf( 
persons now present with wh«nil,ha»n 
been thus associated in efforts to promote 
the interests of the Indian empire are (as 
your Excellency has stated them fo be) 
gratified to see me receive this nieed df ap- 
probation, how much more mdst I fcej "td 
have had it bestowed in the imilVftdrit 'hkS 
been, before such -witnedsev ! '5 likye'''ivd»' 
felt that strong ties of fliehd^'^ atld 'p^-1 
sonal attachment, while they foimed iftfl 
ground of private happipesS, ^^-Werfe-pfosi 
conductive to the successful perffhinaitce 
of public duty, and I experience at this 
moment in how great a degree they heighten 
the value of reward. 1 am iiu))Bedi[it<utd at 
heart to have such paitieipators in feelt 
ii^S'W-bich the honour chnfeixed'Xihoit .ine 
by you, -in tlie.iDatneafaily'Saveieigitiibad 
escited in my maid,' 'froBiijwWch'ii* lime 
can erB^itt»-;mipresaiQiBnindddoby ithd 


ceremonial of ttna day. Is i 

AssoonrahdMfceaeumByi'ynG'caiiclHded, 
arvoyhl XahUB.'isaslSireibfniift thdinlttiiykiw 

St>txb:i!€inA^ Iidt to'f hrrr 

jf.'. ji!d .Eniirj-bo* J-:o;( ferlf ii-jivi . 
-j« rc, .libnl HHR'tiiqd-Aa^d-' 'i.ii 'i,. 

-J'By.'IHteW ftSi# tets«^ 4itdd"i4ai«of 
Af^., Wai«ilf*fc*)l8*tl'TflMI tn*#fcc<dld» 




9D|vi«i'th».8h«^^ 

(}^k^ i feh ttt lisat? sia-ii 

ti^."'"tKii’feg'\befitiTl»e- of diihitiott 
(WM^ ^ kboWsi'nsihtetiei' Ste'n^^ 
cdttftf ?)fe' AUttt fey bbseiTiMion mi ^ thrte sepfci 
cfc^r set i» nUitibn, 

aM e^Kp^tenced' a s^osaiida 

&ii^^*fe!ii seaiisfe4tiesii^' The vibratimis of 
th^<«a^Nii^ereltt‘^e^^«Lfed west Section. 
At"t!i^' AdhMirtj '^e 'ifedtion was mos^ 
s^ftsib?^ ^^rt the* fe4sfe^ 4id^j- from -whieh 
y/^ el>nehide diat it began 

iii^thfe^^t’ffAdptOfceeded'frestw'ard. Therfe 
i)(^'riOfTiirig in llie of the atmosphere 

at fhe thne^ aWraet parHculfir notice. In 
the moi^n^'tiieiherflioineter Stood at 78® 
and’ did ndt attain' ‘4 greater heigiit than 
82® 'during' 'whole day, wfeieii was 
ckiu(fy, witba^rttlewind from tfte S. W.** 

^ 'EStterS from Dtmiaan Kkewise mention 
that? sbdelt tkid been' felt there ^out 

the' ^me hOhK* * II ‘was also distinctly felt 
at ttfis Jfe^sidfencyi although in a trery slight 
de^ee.-i^jSbm; ffeiftT. ' 

Ahmedxibad^ T821,— A shock 

«d? ah €arth^tialw'>#ks feh'here on the 1 3th 
tiemulens mo- 
tibh, yift^sete^'etidhgh 'to set the lamps in 
tfe^T)ifrfg 2 & 0 ^ 'in ‘motion, and the Chairs 
a-rdckin^.'^ ; It Wddk plaoe -at 41 ndn. past 
and’lh^€fd abottt 30’^onds. The 
dttyS't'as el^iidy, and the afternoon cooler 
tit^ uailafJ A sibart shower fell ahoat an 
hoirr’ after the sheck, but no other atmos- 
pherical phenomeria were observed. Tlifs 
ts'thesecond earthquake which has been ex- 
perienciid here for many years ; the last oc- 
CUtrCd at the same time with that which 
so destructive in Kutch, in June 1819, 
Md 'WhliA also overthrew some of the 
aiibiretS‘^dus city.**— <'o/. Jour, 

•jUH’) • 'ij • ; 

'■'L. j r v‘ ; ' I 

^ ^tEVOLUTION AT GOA. 

, . Wfi ^laxe beep inforjped that a Eevolu- 
ti6n.,iiia$ taken place at Goa. The Con- 
^tp^op, has l^en proclaimed, pnd. a Junta 
of dve of the most r^iectabb? inhabitants 
ba>;^ t^d^n upon themselves the Govem<« 
lOunt.. Tbi' Vjco-Ilo> lia<. been .su-tpendcd; 
bm treated >di ^1 pus.'ible ccsptx':.— J/oc/. 

. , ‘ , ^fXAUKCU. 

On Tuesday evenihg (June 26), at about 
haHlpa^ S r.ss. waa laancdied from the 
yacd'of IVIessrs.. Thomas and' Coj, 6hi^ 
builders of this/Po^ .a &ne ship of . about 
900 toni£ btirtlien/‘buiJa for thei Parsee 
house ^of Hormajee^ Bicajee andr<Co., of 
Bombay; she was. pAmed ^thc Charles 
SbHiQ& inxoQiplinBetit^ that? dktk^ui^ed 
fisend thd Pait€iejlKezehaiilsjof 'jBoai- 
bay, and is intended for the regul&rr'trad^ 
between that port and-China. She is one 
of the first sh^iBf. built nifB India, as we 
lawfUi iwbb'tfee 

Rkerit |l|hflDdi|(i4 


an^iteohiki sU’^home.— 

Jtfne’ 97 ,iin'. iiyij ^nWed ?oii iI 

5'> 'tj iFii Mil? ti.o* !! ft j o n? o? yonaii 

s>‘- 

Bsjl] • ■' '- SeM^f^'riKilU .c'l-iii 

j- '‘.rl vd ‘jm 

a 1' -Kewxoao Cttfifficktesi? d-’.’O 

COUXSE OF EJUiHAKC*. :, I i:* i ' 

Sej7t.26, tsn. ' ' • I.J.'I.,' 

6 Months sight on London, pel* iR.' l-liiio 
SO days Calcutta .... 1 10 j lOOSfct.'Rlj^; 

SO do. Madras 105J I00Mad«4«r 

8 do. .Surat 99f 100 SaAt tt! 

8 do. poonf* 1004 lOOPoOttaMT. 

8 do. Ahmed, .\ntnee 1 1 7 lOOAbmed .R. 

8 do. Sicca. . 9S lOOAhiijeARU 

8 do. Brodera 914 lOOKidM^Rli 

■ .' /liivr.! 

BIRTHS. 1— 'n M 

Jvfy 19. At Baroda, the lady of ’ 

Strover, Artillery, of a daughter.’ . 

20. At Colabah, the lady of 
Beyts, of a son. ' ' 

31. At Tannah, the lady dP. 
Marriott, Esrj. of a son. ''■ ' i-j.'i'j'.cr 
^iig. 1.3. At Pbonah, the wfe 3f 
ConducttTT R. E.'WilloA, of Ac C^UaSfc* 
sariat Departmeht, of a daugWdt. -1' 
20. At Sltrat, Ae lady of Ad ’S^.' 
Wm. Fyvie, of a daughter, ' '.fr-tilirc 
“22. At Seroor, Ae lady of MajSr ^cn. 
SuriA, C. B. of a daughter. ' ■ ' ‘‘'e-' 

27. At Colabah, Ac lady of " LfeiA 
Thompson, of HIM. 65thregt.,'«f a son;; 

28. At Poonah, Ae ladybf ErisjgnibiB' 
Adjutant M'Carthy, 47A regti^ bf ji st#;' 

Sqjt. 1. Mrs. WoolW, oP'a _Ai4V”' '''' 

8; The lady of Chpt. Jutned^NflA^'^bf 
Ae ship Sarah, of a daughter. 

15. At IVesAeld, Ae IStdy' SM Major 
Cowper, of the Engineers, ip/T'a Sdhv' 

24. The lady of -Lazar J. MIMbWKS&K'J 
of a son. .'lii 

' ^ ■ >, I -r ..-tfi-itn 

.,'1 .,'r..;.r,l.,,..j 

MABJUAGES^ ;; ,i.i c ifcii 

Sept. 17. At St. Tbenpaa’s 
the Rev. Henry Davies, Mr,i 
Beck, to Miss Jane Tadunw. •' 

— At St. TbomnsA Chimdi, 

Richards, Pilot in Ae Ii<HV .Cmni>9Mb’ll 
MAnne, toMiss Ann 

■ ; OBAaHS. .i.orr.K .’JuV, 

Jmni 17. At the Pazsobig^l'iKdiAi 
Honor, wife of G. W. Andeishn^ifis^ i 
' Jufy28. •’Fhomae'hAitnJ,.’£sqA>lDSiAis 
Presidencyi" iic,, u,--- .iii h 'j jt ; 5 fti'/rit 
Avg. 1^9. At.Egrt‘yic<iBila,jLaiika,AAtt 
toria, youngest daughter efr-Gai^aiBjlM 
Mptse.. 1 .,|u,r!'J I..-, in't'jusO .toeill 
IIJIL 

§AjI»hs R 'y//0 I shin 

.!r^')‘A»-uPfiiirw«.i fflwfiWijJIfemm 
JSsq+ifa-i^WeBOA qn 



'Mft' ■“ ~ 1 r 


)be-pr«^nt Gov 
r-sTCTi-^Wl'^aWnCOPsideMtiOB en>. 

W« aeqiiireinenta, 

a>¥?)tSwJt»<«i?i WbK!h vere in averj- hb- 
ramipn nianner eombined in Mr. Mar. 
cfurafrter. His natural abiKtias 
the first order. His percepdons 
l^j?tnry suigect were unusual^ clear and 
gi^k, , his memory was most retentive, 
and bk judgment ever unerring. His 
classical and scientific education, his con- 
stant habits of general reading, and his 
Itees) observation of every thing that passed 
^ore him, were calculated to improve to 
t^^ utmost the faculties bestow^ upon 
mm by mttinre. Hie comprehensive mental 
powers that were, thus created in him, were 
):|rQUgbt into operation by a corresponding 
of diligence and method, and he 
exerted every thing he undertook with 
admirable ease and rapidity. But unfor- 
tp^tejy bis body was frail, although liis 
pp^dw£ Strong; bad his health been goodj 
the wiould, ere this, have benefited 
hy ^ - talents and researches. As it is, 
W^S^.sevmal reports of Mr. Marshall’s 
jypnfii are no less remarkable for utility and 
utiprest |fo^ ,th(^ information they contain, 
for .the elegance with which they are 
wn^mv. .nsaxompanion no person could 
^ irior^ (a^apng his conversation was 
repl^.tyith wit instruction, and his 
.;^re animated, che^ul and 
fiis acts of benevolence were of 
a^^jgmpe to do Mm the highest honour ; in 
ms &mily and nearest friends perhaps 
bow to do him full justice. He 
^ote to an iutimate medical friend, about 
two incnitbs before bis deaths describin<r 
the particulars of bis cast-, which indicated 
beyond all doubt tJie fai;il result, with as 
much precision and steadiness as if they 
reUrteiLfp an^er and not to himself. The 
was displayed to the last 
now, in whfi;^ he was perfectly sensible 
audmllect^, and.tbe transition to another 
worM was imperceptible to those who at- 
tanfi^ b^ , The extent of the loss to tlie 
1® society, in. such a 
®W' W^fosfiy be conceived. 

infant daughter of 
Iffir,.. Conductor James Edwards; of the 
Pqiartment, aged 12 years, 
j.^t T'anaabs of a painful illness; 
endured with patience, Mrsi 
the wtfe of Mr. Thomas 

.aKi^22, 

B<m?ai^ Wadia, raaatof.. 
hcarly 54 of iBhich i' 
">sfi#H^«lfsly spent iit tbe.ipttH 
““^fe’s.ePewqe. . Jemse^oetr 


y'U 


hg*. Mr*.? #feniia* 
maffufitbtbteri' ■ 

2i 'At Surat; "ifobeftj thh'ini^t 
Mr. Jo^jdr NmMVC. •-'i '*; -r-i.i.nti idj 
4. Mrs. Attn# WMshi fhelddj^iff ISirdK 
Gd. Whi^, of the HOn. • CJoil^alJi*4 
regt. ot Artillery, dged Sfyearst '■ 

12. Henry Mitchell, ihifiintsottrf Mr! 
Trotter, ag^ S years, . ■ . n /. ' 

13. After a few days' indis^sitidi; MH 

Tljcodozeo Gomes, ETerlc of -ffle ' CusCOijx 
House, aged 40. ’ ‘ t .'t.i; 

22. Mary Fiorentia SiuSSeli' ■ fofhfii 

daughter of Capt. LechmereCoOre'HtasSel, 
of the Hon. Company's rege.; ef 'Pot nb dy 
Artillery, aged 1 1 months* '» ‘ "■ 

— Fnmeis Franco, Es^.', of the Htfif; 
Company’s Civil Service, on this ’ £stal 
blishment. r.'i., u. r 

23. Mrs. Anna Maria dc Cruf, "iiffe iit 
Mr. F. de Cmr, jutl., aged SBr 

24. During Ws passage fWrth' "tfbgd'tld 

the Presidency, Capt. John- Sfeivak, “28 
bat. 3d regt. Bombay NativiC WfeHtiy. 
Few have died more deserv^y te^fiefted 
than has this respected awd 
officer; the remembrance df VhCseJ 'Tli- 
estimahle virtues, as a brofhcr'of’a'fHdfidi 
will long be cherished by fhbkt'who krtitt 
his real and superior wort!)!' '■* 

CEYLON a av,\ 

CIVIL APPOlNTiliiKTS. - , 

Simon Sawers, £sq., to b«' JuiU«ial 
Commissioner of the Residency of Kaady» 
in the room of Kdward Tolfrey^ £isqt^ -de- 
ceased, 

Henry Wright, Esq,, to be l^evenu# 
Commissioner of the Residency of Kandy^ 
in the room of Sinwn Sawers, Esq. j data 
10th August 1821. 

B1B.THS, , f 

^itg> 9. At Jaffna Malagam# jMc** 
Speldewmde, wife of Hb G. S^wldoma^ 
Esq., Sitting Magistrate of tli«t< 
of a son, 1 < . 1 -,r,f 

Xatc/y. At Paidinia^ fee- lady of lEimitit 
R. ^iray, H. M* 1st Ceylon . Xagl^.jlq^ 
fantry, of a son* 

‘ . inltvt 

Aitgi‘^ 7*- Paltooj)^; 
shooUng ekcui^iv, ajfed' 

23 . Jbfeh 

third so* -AC; 

Sli' John,[ited>!ife^eS»^ 

/^thsttgbdjiiipistejdlMf^ilfopffechiWIrJ 
sff^‘’»:3fd^(l¥edtthe oAiy.! aecwiediiftcCtjdinistoSboWtefPWBfo T^iT- 
batfteBbtpdfa:, Swivic8 pj! ti«iG^f^, 'thp raaffV'SthSbJ^ 
■wstbdJi 1 / f idwf in «s4teri«ifetl,^ dBJS^ofto 
, A ^ (lii<gfeterf. tiialv<afeha)fbPt(a kfe ife:" 

wfa8rhBe«i<iM{hpi^i0^i» frtegfl«l.a 
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Iachpen|49f lofcn^es. 

})e f^er.l>nt 

as the gentleman in every aot,-(»ftJijB short 
gjusigr j»B?9Pg!lthew„j,^ile, ih« *»nptant 
- cheerfulness, great oblig«^eaa,ffiE'tlisip«- 
Sjfeia *is *en- 

t'WfiSfSi.Phd .mMustf’ will lepff preserve, 
in’ the r^^fc^io^^of the .^tter ^ loss 

9. At Kandy, aftjsg a. severe jllaess, in 
STirtijJsefjtffnhis agev. :h:dward'Tolfrey, 
:^p ofjfjisiijljaje^y’s .Ciyil . Service in 
"^iiat island, and Judicial Conimissiooerte 
the Iv.u.dvau ViM-.ini*.', Mr. Xohrey was 
<iiic i»' !iki..c jivi.ihaBi II ! > Ill m,! to Ceyloa 
oil ihk 41VI I i.ilu. .IniiiVii of 1: eOivil 
vice in 1801, and in Ide several situatioas 
tyhip}* oh* ibeld, . under Goveriunent, per- 
fgrigcd.jhis 4nti^. with credit to hiiuself 
and utility to the public. In private life 
his tpniebie aridIVieudly disposition secured 
to him gei^rhi .estepra, a^vd liis loss to 
those .who, wort most intimately acquainted 
tyith.hiiuiS' proportionate to their means of 
apprpoiptingthe^aiuje.of his friendship. 

; ,iSiipt.,l.,lht.?pint GaJle, after alinger- 
tpg hiitvesp^jOf peariy . three years, W. H. 
.^pdwie*! ,iEsiij., late .Sitting JMagistrate of 
<5;utgfha44e,.an.d Talpe fatto, aged 57 
yeeit?i;,,leavi!)g,a wife and 12 children and 
six grand-childpen to deplore their irre- 
parable loss. __ 


BIRMHN EMPIRE. 

FOUR BIRMAWS FORCID FROM ON BOARD AN 

' ROOiJiSH 6HIF BT THE SIAMESE 

' El**' At AVA. MJNISTER OF RANGOON 

■'‘OEaRItED or HIS DKlNtTlES. 

By the amval of the Elizabeth, sopie 
tilhe^ ^'o, &om Kapgoon, we were in- 
foiteSdtK^ the ship SVillipnt Petrie, Cap- 
t^n Murray, was considered missing, as 
she had left JIadras long before for the 
former port, but had hot made her appear- 
ance. Letters, now received by the Eli- 
zayf4-eport> her 'arrn«al at Rangoon, and 
grtwttaeifidlOwing'accouitt of die circum- 
stano^'whicb occurred to prolong her voy- 
age. Instead of making a direct pasasge 
frOta>.]kIadrasd»'&a»g{HHi, ^e steei^ first 
fovltbtti^ncobars, bad - wits there loaded 
with cocoa-nuts. On quitting those is- 
lands, she met with such a succession of 
calms, that the stcudkiofFice and provisions 
op h^ard, iwps eftthiely- iWpewJedf . and fee 
Crtjw, h^yiflgj npfeipg tp, auhst^on foc« 
cpps^erahhei titne pftoept the icocoa-nutt, . 
bqi^e qni^ gghep^ted «pd,4n«hletopak 
f«B? Mtimemiv dnty.nf fee step, . ..The 

-oW^ 

%dteiSW*r(i'^v,,WIM*pjfiljg, feerai diw 
wept oip.feepwiH< fee:JpUy.Eine(,^hl rwbich. 
waa WlfP. it ilel'h.iitfe <h«|eeiVr,. witojlud 
tqken' «)s.-Min. 4 .'efeinfui! Ihat- 
KMKV wiu*t feu lM«i<nsielicd 


fefep1t>t»Efeerethg'lKf||if4ln 
nee, entenad'feb 

formed ’his ‘ HSW ' nihstetfi' 'ihSP tlqh'd'^hffe 
four 'Bimtaha ih"tl«'' shi^^l '’11ie’'Capjffih 
was them^eS^, logrthiT svirh'Ms lioal's 
cneiit', dhd not hl'rwnl to q'ri* iiie pl.tce 
untfli he sbooM'coii'.i'i : 10 drlisiT up the 
four Birmohs.’- Tl'j. lie p.shiiefj rtrircfl 
to do, and remained fiVe ddjh fnSciiBhS^- 
ment. ’ Finding him obdttrhte,"tbp^ Sia- 
mese sent down six boats, ' 'ihanfied apB 
armed, and took the Blrmahs by fohdfe 
from the ship, while she had the BfitSih 
colours flying. On the sixth day^ w^iefl 
those boats returned with the Birmah^‘'tlfe 
Captain and his boat’s creW were tielfesem 
and permitted to go andpurchtiie rfi*h, ‘ot 
any thing else that was requiredfor flie'iltS 
of the ship, after which the feljr'MM 
allowed to sail without any -farther 
tation. From tlie report of Caplhiri' 
ray, it appears, that great encourt^foSHt 
E held out by the Siamese for EnglishiilSOT 
to enter their service, and be empHtrvefl iti 
the approaching war with the BintdHS 

The William Petrie arWved alt Rahgodil 
on the 24tli irf April, wfaeW fee aBiWei^ri 
cumstance excited a cohsiderabfe 
in the place, and the local Anfediifti^^iSi^ffi 
very particular in their 
the crew, in order to asceitiBh 
how the Birmabs came to be giVfeii' W^ Iff 
was understood that they afttrrwBifls 
representation of the caie tb the 
Ava, and that thej- in'ended' ftiyispaflW'S 
letter on ilio viibhcl •iit'M- Vir>gil (*ii\'er;il 
ment. M,sin«'i>le il>e •!'ip was (igaiii 
loaded for Madrhs, and Wa^ tc>' shH“&raV6' 
the end of May; but, ffOhia lWei’cd^'ittS 
16th June, we leam that W^fe'd^SifiOT 
until the ^yal decision shbaH*Kii'^8t?n* 
OB the statement given trf'th4'.JtfoIm4y®r 
business. ' ■ ' .i.'i' u nci ..’1 <m 

A great fire had taken ‘ 
which consnraed the whole 
exception of the King’s palart, an^.a’ffiW*' 
houses in the neighboorhooid belOhMtW' 
public officers. 

A large boat, which had been jKflaiSfeff ' 
to \vo by Mr. Sarkics. a'Ratiyfim 

cli .':'.. w.i- iqisia on In-r [st'.'s’igv Jii ffir 
ciiuisu ol' very liad weather, lUnl 'aT hey^ 
eiirgolo'i. III ll.e aiiioiiii! ol'l.y.OpDrnfofS^ 

'liKi .MiiH't! ill. ihe late tlhikter itf ■|(Jki1- 
goen, who is of royal ^lOOi^ btidt^v^'sg 
much satisfaction by I.i«'nher.al ihCasmrl^” 
to machants trading to fh..i 7iiirt, hiLt^tii-, 
fortunately fallen iiinler i!ie Kind's tjis-' 
pleasore. Me had been' 'ihb 

relMpon and laws of the cOuntty^t 
Ki^, aind to some posMve iS 
the latter he replied',-"byaikfiig,''; 
bohk of ’their* Feti^im'he'.‘Bad' ‘ 
infonnktieiii’ • ' His' 
withdrew to his private 
aaii*EdMrb«M‘<!VhM 4. 
d4pa«edtd> 
perty should be^i! 



A b^cmging to &te eUbovei- 

^ i i Sferi i^ ^liV. Afttk^f’Waitoi>e!at^ched 
l^ftkraeeiltfM ifae^be|^^^ th« pre- 

Jttl&na, Cs^fesiit Wetetart-, reached 
!||^tt^bofi'<m'dte 15di of June; and the 
Patson, had aaited, or waa 
l^bc^tto sail the Isle of France. — John 
•in the ilast, Jfiiy 33. 

SHir lAtmCH AT KAKGOOK. 


3 «n| 5 P(m*— Eve^ thing here remains 
perfh^y tranquil, and one day follows 
#Mther unmarked by any event wprtliy of 
l^canmumcation. On the 2d of July, kow> 
aw, as a pleasing interruption to this dull 
aw Uionotonous order of things, we had 
a ship-launch which produced some 
b|iajt|e wd gtdety. The launch was a very 
beaudful vessel of 430 tons, belonging to 
idx. S^uducj^ a respectable Armenian mer- 
^Uhimt place. She is named “The 
^Lgf^nw** Tl^ Governor and his ladies, 
aimost every inhabitant of tlie town 
S^subuihsy crowded to the wharf to wit- 
ter the inttfe^ing spectacle. The ship is 
%> be commanded by Cj^tain Daniels, a 
end experienced commander 
^Jjp^Ooimtiy. Sendee. .As soqo as the 
Was secured in her destined element, 
retired to the house of Cap- 
Ipip^ where as elegant an enter- 

lainiWOt; as ^ place could afford was pre- 
|M|e^ for them. The vessel is intended 
nc toWte between Rangoon and IVIa- 
pbw ^ shortly proceed to Calcutta 

coppri;^.** — Mad. Cotfr., Sejit. 25". 

'mCOBAR ISLANDS. 

m em t H Kfi 'numaruUis^OF tbb KHeLismAN 
cu islabd «p kakcowiit.* 
In the earty part «f Acyeitt 1814, or 
liwM^he Aeoe Ae news «f peace r^Aed 
OCcUtta, Ca^ptain Danids, ef the slap 
iCaMh tnlm letraa voyage from the Isle 
tlp'Ritaea'ta Ba n g oo n, ant^mred off the 
W teWt if wntaBice Nanoewry for wood 

l^'WMar; Ae nathes locked on board, 
,MStU'fest^>pKiredmyfnmidiy, bargnis. 

y«as te Cf^tain . Daniels 

wSwsetew fiir aehaeei^ ata veiytaaderatt 
it a data g e. 

On tiieaMOBd msRiingthey werevinted 
tijri i hia SOB (by a natire 

aaid'be-ctine to the placfe 
They c^serredihiifa 
i«»ya(ricttythe musiadsiirfaidi 
^laliait«<’Wam 'Walkii^^ d«^ 4ridi^ 
iatfB>Wy^^fe^«<mitiiiyvra09Bffieieiat% 
|MWi4e tb^lt wen pcfSKOyla^ 

iiet, Mdie '1«A» ihnng odt of •«HdBr. 
Mliat>ma&*timeai(6att with t&o-^^o,* 
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hinds. 

WhO'tltMttp^Sedf^aA, be taUgbM'vuMA 
them; iraffttey thentfrent 
all roWiff ttie before they 
left b«i -■' ' ' '“■■‘■o 

In the ofterMoh aBotbel'’tDa^h easMb 
aboard, bringing, to the g>^ surpriseM^f 
Captain Daniels, B White «e«i< ''Ibbifol-l 
tow totd the Captam foMr fae"wti8> '^an 
Englishman, and hod beeu’fcft fobiwilytt 
man of war four years before, wheB» haemg 
fallen asleep wfaiisf tnxiding, the ship 
sailed and left him l^hlnd. Captain 
Daniels found l^'ceartibcatet in possession 
of the Natives that the Ee;la frigate Iiad 
visited the island not a year before ; but the 
EngUshman said diat be was then at another 
part of the island ; however, he woHld now 
go in the Ceres. His conduct Dotwitb^ 
standing appeared ve^ suspicioiis ; he 
addressed himself frequently to the Natives, 
and from his and their gestures .it appeared 
that they were joking about the ineftetiap 
stats of the ship’s muskets. .He spoke..the 
langn^e fluently, and on going away taid 
Captain Daniels that he abouU .see Jttsa 
again in the morning, laughing a£tbe.eams 
time. Captain Danids, apjpycUepijjpgfrDm 
his manner that be had. soiqe in 

vu a, gol III) froiii tbi liiilil.Bi:d uiuiiigcil 

taut>-|ii,iiii'i,iis, Hliii.il neiilierli.'u KrgLiiJi- 
man nor the Natives coul4i‘BTY known of 
his having on board. , , 

After daylight Captain Daniels got tlie 
ship under weigh, and just aa the sun rpf^ 
being then under the topsails, tliey operi^ 
the mouth of the harbour, and saw 
wretch (the Englishman), coming with 
about 30 large canoes full of n)en in a 
double line of battle, and a large Burtnah 
trading boat (wkwh they had. Midiebly 
taken at some former foiod), leading and 
pulling a double der of paddW , As SQpn 
as they came near, C^itain ,Dam4q 
a sit pounder amongst them ; apd as they 
expetded to have nothing to encounter but 
the old muskete, they were thrown' fhto 
such confusion and alatm, '.^y 

tc^ to their paddles and pull^ lisr 
shore as fast as they could- 1 . 

Daniels isstantl^ made aH- and' tm- 

chored ait Carnicobar &e neij mi^lhjz. 
The natives of this eland tqld-lhnh,' 
the -Nancowry people were.-very bsid 
A short time -after this pccubrence ^ 
Brig Hope, CsjitaiB ])(o^ar,hf 
went kite Kancow^ HoAiour^ 
tain Modgvbaigainpdedfo ^j^peoj^for 
-betelaut; but. as .so^ as jttiey' 


hoard, they had al^ui to ept iasi 

•the Eitgli^man .gave thp sigjiui!|'to 
tlic woik of slawgh''’tt'.t>^,^n<ft^>hjj[4hwti 
and munhringtha Cbptmaaiid'ctdtf infiali'. 
'the natives d)eei'$ka^'tthc:ddA^'iMiidg 
•U the wegr exeept ^ era mfo'ifi tfle 
bold: they tbioHaO,^ 
and burnt .the hs^'iBir thcuiife or )Hbr*ffSn 
and ct^per. ..Ao W 

. , - n-..- .t tsosith 





^itnrwwls got. Jo Rajgaoii^, ftf 
»| i (» l „ wlMpd , tl «». Iiw ^ t » jCapttifli 

t)»nijjl$- It appe«p (liatttjiis Engjiito'aa,’* 

name is Worthington, and that he de^rtefi 
f|!e«n. Hr M- ifrigate RtMSpl^lusj ' "'¥1^* 
kb%-lv^,ln ftfae. JiachiOi^ nittting spars. 
Qift^ Chmhi Smitlh oC rt>e county 
serviesy/waa actitlg I^eutgiantpf the ship 
at ,tl», this, «ler*rtion.— 

(f 9 ¥*R){rT„t » . , t , ,. 

penang. ' 

kjEATH Ol* CAPTAIN' LUTIrlLtY, OF BIS MA- 

, jesty's ship TOPAZE, 

Esitnict of a letter from Penang, dated 

Jbty Q»i 1821 .— 

“ After so lately dwelKng on the 
brtt^ expimts of a gallant naval cbaract€r 
in this country, it is with great regret 
that 1 h»ve to announce to you his un« 
expected death, occasioned in a great 
fneusuP^ hy bis exces^e exertion and ex- 
poshre in late attack upon and subjuga. 

tMM) of Mocha •' 

CAptam Jolm Richhrd Lumley, of 
hfe 6fli^ Topaze, who commanded 

khd fotnself so much in tliat at*, 

tafek,' lit X sferiCs of brilliant and harassing 
kCtibhV'id DcCecrlber and Jahuaty last, de- 
parted this life on board that sliip, on lier pas- 
ses from Moiras to Prince of Wales* Is- 
land, on the 23(i cif July, and his shattered re- 
tnhinA' (Wh^cb had been m early life depriv- 
ed or an arm, and otherwise mutilated in 
MA country's service) arrived here yester- 
day, arid were this evening interred in iJie 
bm^b^-grOdnd, with all die honours due 
to ills With that marked and vo- 

Iiititary'riespeot Ms distinguished ca- 

refef and Ms wefl-lmown private virtues 
claimed arid excited. 


a ^ Ctin ^ ^^ ndeyFfan ^ waxp^ 

which was displayed by 

l^iU of reject to Jc defaced i^o.. ^ 

it, wjja be W^me r<^s<^ati(Oft„lp tire 
fnj^ids of.Uie kno)^', ^atf 

the attentive kindness which tlit^.mo^^t. fe- 
rined and hospitfhle feahi^ >^¥^4 d^eA^j 
has paid- to hi#i 

and iufaiit daughter {who wew on bpAr^.t^ 
the time of his deaths by Ij^e C.over^qr.of 
tills island, at whoae residwfce tliey wifi 
remain until (heir departure for England 
in the I’rince.ss* Royal, to sail in a few 
days. 

“ The following anecdote of Capt. Liim - 
ley is commuricated by an old frieridi 
When Capt, Liimicy was employed in the 
Chesapeake, commanding his Majesty's 
frigate Narcissus, a division troops arid 
marines was landed to attack a post of the 
enemy. The gallant captain bad 'watted, 
after viewing his marines land, tjuiedy-ia 
his boat, until hearing a smart firingj^ he 
called out to his gig’s crew% “ Cotne, git'e 
way, my lads, let us see the fun.** ‘ He 
landed, ran up to the field where thetaud 
forces w’ere engaged, and ^etthlg info thle 
thick of the fire, had no Sooner arrived tbeA 
he felt a rifle- ball pass fluough Ae should^ 
blade of the arm which hadtteerithpped i^ 
and taken out of the socket, som^ yAsrs 
fore. Ad officer seeing him trini ^Ib'and 
bleeding, ran up to him and ksked if 
was wounded. “ Yes,” said the captain^ 
I am ; but surely they might have 
somewhere else, I was only hn ^ 

It is said that Eieut. Mdriarty tak'^ 
home, to lay at the feet of bis 
flag of the Imaum of Senna (called me at^ 
banner of the "prophet), captured arid tcritt 
down by himself at Mocha, the first flag 
taken from an enenty since bis pr^nt Ma- 
jesty’s accession to the tbronfe,” ^ 


** The body was brought ou sliore by a 
pz^ession of boats from the squadttm to 
the cap^n*?_ house; the Topaze firing mi- 
nute gups, whicli were followed, as soon as 
eprj^ larided, by the guns of the 
fort, until die ^teement. The Hon. the 
^^^riior and the Members of Council, 
arid Ckimmander of the gar- 
paH-be^erS; arid his Ex- 
the J^ay J Ctamsander-in.- Chief, 
the i.1c'iiY('»‘uiiUji:irf‘Mjtotrr of To- 
(t as ciih f nuiiiniers ; rhenif- 
flp lM‘i’ng di d h\ ilio nhofr of ttc gar- 
ua ueM u^ the mariius of the sipia- 
i}rou uiulpr ariiv«, auda great )rrojMir?iori of 


a'reiipvi'kiliihfy in the fslimd, arid 

-mM •' M A'.* ■r.iV't 


fr Ai dritjr- ff is 
a ino^ tihiri ukuad* c6n~ 

hrivrwt in {& 

jt/iatic Journ. — No. 75. 


The following is the account given of 
Capt Lumley’s funeral in the Renang 
Gazette, of smne date. 

“ The corpse was removed &OB» Ws 
Majesty’s ship Topaze precisely ^ a quar- 
ts after lire o’clock^ under a diseh^ge of 
minute guns, corresponding with age 
of (he deceased, and accoanpenied bysAe 
boats, with parties of seamen ar«d^SW>ih^ 
frtnn ids Majesty’s sli^s in Ae hntt>W& 
Hie whole land^ at the Navy Cikptal^’e 
bouse, arhere the body wim received tl|e 
whole of Ae troops of the station, not op 
duty, assembled on Ae oocasion. , > 

■ '**»Sheprocession nunred ^ about half pspt 
fi«B,etiendedbytfae Hon. Ae Gov^rwafr.Au 
Mranbersar GouncU, the Hon.tfae.I^OS^ 
dtt) diia l^tc. the Gonmander-inrC^^ft^ 


Ta»ps 'OB Ao€tBti»v.Aei>nv^Hlor>.aiiii 
Gaszimit StaA and Ae igeitflenieu 
aesnal 'services oa-Ale blaadrAgeABr i^A. 
Ae pi3iul#aI>gentieaBeo of- Aejaeftlelpoqt, 
and a large concourse of the inhabitants. 
Vot. Xin. 2 Q 




3l# «)WtKBi|t]Fo^ ith^' < \t^ 

^ ^w '\'o~ 

l»3Ws?oyl^ribni('»«?^4 ^iie 

^^loUwjifiWwe^ MSQS peif formed by the 
Mwpfcln««f bis ^laje^y’s- ship .I^oaiuler, 
and the ceremony concluded >vkli the dis- 
charge three vollies from the troops 
Ifiniiing the ^neml‘ party. 

'^he gentlemen of the military mess, 
injteatiiinony of their respect and attention 
to ildft melandioly occasion, have post- 
I w pod a large dinner party, which was to 
haise been given to the settlement yes- 
ilBDcby, to Thursday next, the 2d prox- 
iaoiiV— jWad. Cour, 


U 


SINGAPORE. 


PBOSPERITT OF THE SETTLEMENT. 


'jnl^te letters from Singapore mention 
die. settlement was in high health aud 
prosperity. It is now fully established as 
the emporium of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Malacca is quite deserted ; and not a vessel 
repairs to it except for refreshment, or a 
«fev 4 iecids of spices; whilst many of the 
Dutch statums had been ravaged by the 
cl^olera, neither Singapore nor Bencooien 
1 ^ he^t} visited by it—a circumstance as- 
the natives to the good luck of 
^i^'^nglislx. — Hurk. Sept^ 6. 


SUMATRA, 

BIRTH. 

At Padang, on the West Coast, 




-.a>“ - 

. the Jffdji of J. Dupuy, Esq., Resident of 
I of a son. 


. 1 . 4fqj»,2<?- At Bencooien, Capt. J. Bean, 
vtCMMwnder of the ship John BulL 

b)d .t 


! - JAVA. 

Sli'l , MARBIAGE. 

!*■ tMfnh 18, At Batavia, the Rev. S. 
h'JliUtain,. of Stng^Kire, to Miss Margaret 
i' VIfUsOlh! eldest daughter of tlie late Col. 
T. Wilson, Madras Establishment, 

DEATHS, 

March I. At Batavia, of a fever of only 
four days’ continuance, Ct S3J K; ' 

Esq., the only son of tlie Honourable P. F. 
Cha^ Esq., first Member of Council at 
kaiing, » young and dioonso- 

ndiitbiHnber of relations aid 
sriHwdsintodOBMftrt'liis, irreparable losst ,i 
. J*ijl46ii , Alt Batasrifej of. the ehoiora 
I?- Robertson, of the brig 

-cK <nl , 

-.i - . ^ ' 


•’ -■ CtliNA. ’ 

ilANUFACTOI^ ' 01’ ']?ttUSSI'AW^ 'Eitk- 

BLISHEP^tX THE VLCINIl^' '6t' cd'j/'i’W 

U is singiilar Ih.i' lb.“ . m 
of Cliiua, IT we i xc. jm .. ,i ;o, do- . vir af- 
fi>rd any blue pi/:s s wlu.ii ■.» i , !i?| siicir 
wai'cs are painted with jth’ussian hlqe, or 
smalts, which till within this year or two 
they liave constantly received from Europe. 
But a letter lately received from China, 
states that a manufactory' of Prussian bW 
has been establisi . i! ii: di«‘ -.i. *i:iix ifri". 
ton, andthatin « . ■■ ■■, 
is no longer in demand. 

It is only surprising tliat the Chinese 
have not found out the mode of making 
this article before, for the process is very' 
simple, and the ingredients far from costly ; 
the principal ones being ox-blood, quick- 
lime and saltpetre, calcined, lixivated and 
thrown into a solution of alum and green 
vitriol. — Born. Caz. 

FORMATION OF BANDS W'HO PRACTISE 
BOXING, CUDGELLING, &C, 

It is Stated to the Kraperor that the 
men who navigate the grain boate up the 
grand canal, from Che-keang province 
northward, have formed themselves into 
bands, who practise boxing, cudgelling, 
and the use of various weapons, for the 
purpose, as they say, of defending, them- 
selves against robbers ; but really, for^ the 
purpose of domineering over any peraon 
who may thwart their will. A case is ipst 
now under cOMsideration, in whjich they 
killed one man, and wounded three others. 
They are perfectly organized, and hun- 
dreds of them collect, in a moment, at the 
cry of the captain, whom they have ap- 
pointed over them ; and of whom they 
Iiave made an idol image, which they wor- 
ship evening and morning.— /urfo-C/unesc 
Gleaner'. 


COCHIN-CHINA. 

CHOLERA MORBUS,— NEW CANAL PROM THE 
TUNG-PO TO COMMUNICATE WITH SIAM. 

Our latest accounts from thence state, 
that the cholera morbus had, during last 
year, made venr dreadful ravages in Co~ 
dun-Clyna and Xung-king, That a new 
channel of a river, or canal, cut in a direct 
iineXrom the Tung-po, westward, to com- 
municate with Siam, had been dug to secure 
' ® inland navigation, at all sea- 

■MnS'ur ftie^ytear. There was, formerly, it 
IS said, a communication in the same line, 
a river of a winding course, and the 
boBtotnloft which* Was hfikig ]&^\mtbsand 
and, niu<Miaqks, bjB.,j)a^aWf.in 

VJft.S>Wgj Pffe .'Bq , re}qq4y)#>»» ipcon- 
vemence, the present straight has 

ItAAn n..A 1 J 1 


um 
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has also been enhn'gedL • Great numbers 
of, liyes are reported as having l)eeri lost, in 
thi^ the chief minis- 

ters of the Icingdom, who superintended 
die' wori, Was detected in certain clandes- 
tttvi proc^dings. Where the canal came 
in ‘ contact witii the houses, gardens, or 
plantations of the rich, fhey were sp^ed, 
a^d the course was made to deviate to the 
ri^t or left ; but whi;n it led through 
the houses, gardens, or fields of the poor, 
ftiey were cut up without pity. In conse- 
quence of this, the said minister (who, the 
reporters say, is the King’s father-in-law) 
was cast into prison in the eighth moon of 
last year, where he still continues. Tlie 
Port regulations relative to the admission 
of foreigners, and the emigration of na- 
tives, are represented as being this season 
very' strict.— /ndo-C/u/itw Gtmner- 


PERSIAN GULF. 

CPIDEMIC CHOLERA.— DEATHS THOM EXCES- 
SIVE HEAT. 

Letters from Jdussorah by the Harriet, 
which ship arrived here on Friday last, 
i^tev a iWh from Muscat of only sefven days, 
niehtion that the cholera has made its ap- 
pi^arance on all the coasts of the Persian 
"Gulf, Mr, Rich had proceeded to Shiraz ; 
at Bushire the Harriet left the Conde fle 
Rio Pardo, Francis Warden and Hahma- 
nee, and passed the Liverpool Frigate off 
Polior, Our envoy, Mr, Jukes, was at 
Bushire. 

At Bahrein the cholera had swept away 
a great many people. Ihe Lady Nugent 
had arrived safe at Muscat, and sailed on 
to Bushire.— Gaz,, Sept. 5. 

H. M. ship •Liverpool, from Bushire 
theSIsl of August, and last from Muscat, 
anchored in the harbour on Thursday last, 
^le has brought us no intelligence of a 
public nature ; but the following extract 
of a letter frdln Bushire, exhibits a dread- 
ful picture of the ravages of the epidemic 
cholera in that quarter. 

“ The cholera has made, and continues 
to make most dreadful and alarming ra- 
vages at Bussorah; in 15 days, 14,000 
people were carried off ; here 20 per day 
are dying, and the number increasing. It 
lias extended to Kozroom, and will no 


■Cape of ^hod Hope, S99 

dOubt 8ooft hiafee its^progres* alVover Rfei- 
eia; the consequence is, 'numerous IkmsKes 
have quitted their houses^ some goi^ita 
one place, and some to no' 

ness is done, ftie bazars rcmained^closed 
and unsupplied ; a gloom the most (^nthl 
pervades throughout.** i -c 

Tlie crew of the Liverpool, we are isob- 
ry to observe, have suffered severely frotli 
Ae excessive heats that pervade the Gulf 
of Persia at tliis season of the year, 4nit 
which have l)een this year much mote tw> 
tense ftian usual; in addition to 
seamen who have died, we are sorry to'iii- 
clnde no less than three of her LieutenasCs 
and the surgeon ; the names as follow^': 
Lieuts. Fenwick, Gerrldo, and Bell, with 
Mr. Alexander, the surgeon. 

Several of the young officers attached 
to the troops at Kishme have also died, 
m., Lieut. Le Blanc, of the 1st. bat. 
12th, and Lieut. Forbes and Dr., Rind, 
of the European regiment.— S^, 
26. ■ ''''i 


ARABIAN GULF. , 

CITT or ZEBID PLUKDERED EY A K0)¥^F 
PKEDATOKY ARABS.^ *' 'u(l 

Letters from Mocha, dated 2Cith^'A'ti- 
gust, mention tlie arrival there of 
telope, on the 17th August, vritJi jCapt. 
Hutchinson, our Resident, on board. We 
are sorry to state that Capt. George Rob- 
son, of the Marine, the Acting Resident, 
died on the 15th» 

Tlie present Resident had been received 
by tile Dola witli great attention and res- 
pect, and every thing seemed U» e^qce 
that our relations with the Imauip '^pf 
Senna would contiuue to be maintained 
with friendship and fidelity. 

Tlie Yam tribe, who occupy a moun- 
tmnous tract in the vicinity of AbooArish, 
encouraged by success in their pr^efotd^ 
excursions, attacked and plundered Zebid 
on tlie 1st of August, getting possession of 
much property ; Zebid being described as 
a city of greater consequence, and of more 
commerce and trade than Mocha Tiie 
Dola of Mocha liad inarclK^ ^|siinst 
them with a strong force, tlwy ciAifliK^d 
plundering the villages in the v«?i»ilj^^of 
Moclia.— jyo-«. Gaz. ’ 


aftican 3nteUi0fnce, 


C-APJS OF. GOOD .HOPE. 

’'AJW)Ws%sis PREshcit^Ehf^'PO’L-iEtrT'.^dfeJf; 

bi^Re Wis'^s&'ar- 

■r.ii <4 

‘ ^I^owflf^yift^esses, pnV from Sir 

' attended by 

the public functionaries at the seat of Go- 
'crnmont, and the other from the mcr- 


• ’ - - V' ,.pr A 

* ■ > ' ' ( ' I ' ' * 1 , ..'tii'i'J. 

chants 'of Cape Towiii' were ppe*dqt«d^‘to 
Lie<tt--i^en«ral Sir 'l^fane 'Rib®otikin, 
K.O'B., before ^his' etnbatrkBtioiir ae/4ii« 
Cftpeof Ghfed DbeenitierUft. 

Address of^t^ chef 

“ Sir Kufane Donkin : In the name of 
the Court of Justice, in tlial of his Ma- 
es[v’s Fiscal, and in that of dir President 

.1 O ‘> 



Africqit lrd€il^ei^€.—C^]^e gJ Go^kd. Mope. [Mak<^, 


and Men^^ Burger .^n^te, and 
oic^ boa^^ ^d functipnaries here 

to express to your Excel- 
lenlc^^ ^^his Majesty’s late Acting Gover- 
nor in this colonyy^^ottru sense of sincere 
gradtude for your active and benevolent 
administradt^n, -which, under eireumstan- 
ces of some difficulty, lias been productive 
of cOTKord and trannuilility throughout 
Coibny. 

^ “ iTje Court of Justice, in particular^ 
ill conjunctioo with his Majesty’s Fiscal, 
and other officers connected with that part 
of the public administration of this colony, 
have to acknowledge your protection and 
s«ppc»*t in the discharge of their arduous 
duties ; which, added to the tenor of your 
general conduct amongst us, claims our 
best wislies for your future welfare and 
happiness ; and wliilst the recollection of 
your administration will call forth senti- 
ments of respect and esteem from die in- 
habitants of this colony, they cherish a 
confident'hope that you will not cease to be 
their well-wisher, and that you will warmly 
join our colonial friends in Great Britain 
in promoting our interests at home, when- 
ever pod wherever, an opportunity may 
olter to do so. ” 

, To which address Sir Rufane Donkin 
returned tjie following answer ; — 

Sir Jolm Truter, Mr. Fiscal, Mr. 
Btesident of the Burgher Senate, and 
Gpittletnen, the other public functionaries 
present: 

^ J feel highly dattered and honoured 
dyi^purmost obliging address, and it is 
giptif^ng to me to find that my endea- 
vqpre to administer the affairs of this Go- 
vqinnnqnt honestly and efficiently, have 
njet wiffi so high a reward as yoiir confi- 
dence and approbation. 

“ I hope I may be permitted to say, that 
my intentions have been always good, and 
thpf I liave really and sincerely desired to 
exer,cise the powers of my office for the 
benefit of this colony ; but, in ray endoa- 
vpqrs to do so, I piust acknowledge, in a 
particular manner, the efficient aid I have 
received from all the Civil Authorities; 
and 1 must also say, that tlie administration 
of thip Government is rendered compara- 
tiv^- easy to a Governor, by tlie good 
disposition and orderly conduct of the co- 
lonists in general. 

To you. Sir Jolm Truter, as Chief 
Just^. I am under many obligations, 
for, your candid and upright advice and 
a^i^tance, whenever I have liad occasion 
tdi^Hfor them; and I am happy in lav- 
ingtjtws ppgoi;tunitT of testifying my res- 
ypu'' Court, of whicli J 
•’Iff,. endeavoured to uphold 

the.,antb< 5 Bty, and to encourage tlie irde- 

request that his Majesty’s Fiscal, 
““‘J Members of the Burgb- 
er .^ppte,. and other gentletnen here p%- 
?\!so accept my .assuranocs of 


estcenn and regard; and I can, sipt^rely 
say, that I leavq Ibis colony strongly im,. . 
pressed with tlie kindness I have every, 
where received in it (more particularly and, 
pointedly since I have ceased to held au- 
thority here) ; and that it will ha my inelfc, 
nation, as well as my daty, to render to 
the Colony of tlw Cape st' Good Hipe, 
and to you. Gentlemen, (Ctdlectively and 
individually, every service within my 
power in the country to which I am re- 
turning.” 

Address from the Merckante, 

Die next day (December IS), a de]iufa- 
tion from the Merchants waited on Sir K. 
Donkin, when T, C. Cadogan, Esq. 
addressed him as follows: 

” Sir : — Die Merchants of this bis 
Majesty’s settlement of the Cape of Good 
Hope, warmly appreciating the high^ 
minded principles of justice, integrity, 
and active benevolence, that have conspi- 
cuously marked, in their humble judge 
meiit, your truly meritorious adminittvaa 
tion of the government of this colonv, 
during tlie period Ids Majesty was pleas^ 
to repose the trust in your baniis, as late 
Acting Governor, now respectfully beg 
leave to wait on you with this sincere ho- 
mage of their grateful esteem, previously 
to your approaching departure for Eng. 
land. 

“ Their spontaneous, unfeigned thanks 
they present to you, Sir, for your ai>cessi-> 
bility at all times ; for your unceasiag^d 
earnest study and promotion of the bett 
interests of this colony, for your strict 
regard to public justice, and your great 
diiUgence in the persona] performance' of 
your arduous duties; fortlie extension- of 
the coasting trade, so virtftally conducive 
to the future welfare of tlie now settlcj^ ; 
ments on the frontier, animated and fos- 
tered by the survey made by Captain 
Moresby, of his Majesty’s ship Men»i, 
whilst you yourself w ere u^on the spot ; 
for your most humane and judicious 
rangements for the present and permanent 
comfort and prosperity of the numerous ' 
settlers arrived from England; for the 
especial proofs of your attention to the 
commercial interests of this colony, and 
thereby to those of Great Britain herself, 
by the foundation )r.id of a light-house, 
the establishment of Captain Marryatt’s 
code of signals, in which you anticipated 
the desire of the gentlemen of Lloyd’s, 
and by your proposed design of coinplet- 
ingj if poHible, the grand work of a 
breakwater 

“ For these, amongst many other in- 
stances, both general and partidilar, of 
yom-^ late administration, as acting Cover- ' 
nor of the Cape of Cood Hope, supported" 
throughout by the able, upright, and effi- 
cient civil branches of this Government, 
the Merchants are happy in praying the 
favour of your acceptance of tills eepn^- 
sion jof their acknpwledgnjents. 



Afncdh'tnhl^giiwe, — SterraLeoTi^, 


' Msjr your Talu^le lif^ Sir, lorig be 
piiteenr^ far the service of your cop&tiy, 
and tho happiness of your ^ihily and 
iHends ** 

To -vihich address Sir K. Donkin re- 
plied as follows ; 

Gentlemen ; I feel indeed most sen- 
sibly the very kind and flattering address 
witlj which yon have been pleased to bo- 
ntMr me. 

** I know not how to thank you for the 
manner in which you have had the good- 
ness to appreciate my endeavours to pro- 
mote tile welfare of this Colony, and the 
interests of your most respectable body. 

“ You have now amply rewarded me for 
the little I have been able to do, during a 
two years* administration of this Govern- 
ment; and, although I cannot take to my- 
self all the flattering expressions which your 
partiality has induced you to use tow'ards 
me, I hope I may be allowed to say, that 
my intentions have always been good ; and 
that I have really and sincerely endeavour- 
ed to promote the welfare of this Colony, 
and its commercial interests. 

“ I take leave of my friends here with 
strong feelings of emotion. The marked 
attention which lias been shewn to me, by 
all classes of persons since I liave been out 
of office, has been most grateful to me ; 
and I hope I need hardly add, tliat the fa- 
vour and kindness you have this day sliewn 
me, stand very prominent in my estimation 
of the several instances of regmd and con- 
sideration which have been evinced towards 
me. 

“ Be assured. Gentlemen, that you have 
ray very best wishes ; and that I shall lose 
no opportunity of rendering you, collec- 
tively or individually, any services in my 
power.— Paper. 

RATE OF EXCHAKGE. 

By the latest arrival from the Cape we 
learn, that, at that place, the rate of ex- 
change was at the unheard-of sum of 
1270. "l^is high exchange has been cau.sed 
by the great import and consumption of 
English goods, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, by the reduced expenditure of 
the naval and military establishments, 
whose bills on England are the remittances 
generally preferred, when there is not a 
sufficient demand for Colonial produce at 
home; and these bills, from their present 
comparative scarcity, have arisen to the 
above amount, while the depreciation of the 
rix-dollar is of course proportionate The 
Spanish dollar was at 4s. 2d. aud.4s. J§d. 
Great exertions have been making at the 
Cape fo|- the better manufafCture of wdnes, 
which promise to, become more and more 
an of, export. —XtOtidoM Paper^ 

SBTTliERS IN A1.BANT. 

There is not the foimdalion for 

the rumour that the (.\iflrres had attacked 


the setdfers in Albany. *1116 

not shown the least symptom of 

for al) 0 ve two years past.— ipndon ^apST^ 

SIERRA LEONE. 

MARKET OF FREETOWN. 

We have long had the intention of sub- 
mitting to the general consideration of the 
inhabitants a few remarks connected with 
the quantity, the quality, and the prices of 
the principal articles of subsistence in the 
market of Freetown. 

Some animadversions, recently commu- 
nicated by a valued contributor on the state 
of the rice market, appear to have been at- 
tended with good effect ; as the price of 
that article has already returned to what 
may be considered a fair level. This, 
however, is not one of the nicies on which 
our reflections have turned : for we con- 
sider that, in articles of such magnitude, 
the market may be best allowed to be its 
own legislator. If hoarding the grain be 
carried sometimes to the extent of be- 
coming a public grievance, the boarders 
are as often punished by the influx of fresh 
supplies of that, or other corresponding 
provision ; and the hoards always afford a 
certain resource against absolute famine. 

'Die extravagant prices of beef and mut- 
ton have for many years furnished ground' 
of just complaint, with very little approach, 
as yet, to redress or relief. A shilling a 
pound for mutton, which would hardly be 
admitted to sale in any part of England \ 
and sixpence a-pound for beef, which is as 
much inferior to tijat mutton as we h4Yb 
described the mutton to be to the Engllsli 
saleable standard, must be acknowledgt?d 
to constitute a serious public grievance, 
and a great deficiency in the ordinary com- 
forts of Hfe. 

Some amendment has taken place witit 
respect to the mutton, which was, a very 
few years since, as bad as the beef is now. 
'llie price has remained unaltered ; but the 
state of the article has improved so far as 
to become generally tolerable. It may lie 
made much better, and still tlie price would 
be much too high ; it may at least be ex- ’ 
pected, that the clerk of the market should 
be instructed to allow none to be sold at the 
standard price which is not of proper quidity. 

With respect to beef, it is so very rare an 
occurrence to find any of decent quaflty, 
tliat we cannot easily devise a remedy for 
tlic present inconvenience ; for if the worst 
is bought for sixpence a-pound, without 
opposition to the price, or to the state o?*the 
article, how are we to obtain it cheaper of * 
better? 'fhe seller will not, of pufe good- 
nature, keep the animal longer in 
ing, or take a lower price than that ^ 

the market affords. ’ J 

The thischief is that there, or any 'otli^ 
articles of the first necessity, ’^pufd^be’ ' 
allowed to assume a settled price, under' 
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fiot given. Any fixed 
,^Jwsth,er designed to keep np or to 
^ip value, is contrary to the fair 
of the market, and will not fail, 
i^.the course of its operation, to become 
m^hievons equally to buyers and sellers, 
^^onsumers, when they find an article at 
opce excessively bad and excessively dear, 
^in consider how they canavoid purchasing 
it-a^gether. This will soon be the result 
of the present high price and bad quality 
of the beef of the Sierra Leone market. 

. - In the smaller kinds of provision the same 
bad system has established itself. Ducks 
^ sold at a dollar eacli, and will not be 
for less ; although they are now veiy^ 
numerously bred, not only in the houses 
of the poorer inhabitants in Freetown, but 
ip most of those of the adjacent hamlets. 
'Jhey are retained on hand, and so accu- 
mulate an overstock beyond the means of 
the owners to maintain them, rather than 
se|l them for less when purchasers cannot 
be found at that price. IVfay not a remedy 
found for this branch of the general evil, 
by'ocwsional orders from families or ships 
fo market agents, to buy at three shillings 
and Tunepence, or four shillings, or four 
^l^lllngs and sixpence, and not higher? 

If the pr^ent fixed price of a dollar be 
once broken, the market will soon bring 
tdie thing to a just level. At the Cayte 
^'Verd Islands and at Goree, ducks of the 
same desenption and quality are sold for a 
quarter dollar each. 

^^cking-pigs also have an extravagant 
settled price of three dollars each, while at 
the places we have mentioned they are sold 
for one dollar. The breed of pigs is as 
numerous here, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of tlie settlement, as it can well be 
an y where : the enormity of the price is, 
hotyever, so great that piu-chasers cannot 
be found in adequate numbers ; and this is 
principal cause of the nuisance so justly 
tp^egroundof complaint, that our streets 
^ire overrun, with half-starved bogs, which, 
putead of giving way to passengers, are 
^mbst ready to seize and devour them for 
relief pf their intolerable hunger. The 
bei^ repiedy for all concerned in this mat- 
tor the bwmers, the consumers, the 
passengers, and the hogs, would be, to al- 
low the last-mentioned to come to table in 
early days at a rea.sonahle price. As 
^e matter is now managed, it will soim 
become a question whether we shall eat tiie 
tiiey shall cat us ? 

.r^pect to eggs, a similar jnischief 
mV be fim^ved by a similar remedy. 

The cf^k of the market is very attentive 
to ^e' dui^ of his station, and wants iOnly 
and support in 

SreCT to apSnuch good. In a rec« 


t-u (.Ly luuv** a. recent in- 

Hj^hugh^before the ma^stt^es 
’ at^ die polildc^mce u woiii^ Hetoc^^'in 
^Sdluig rditeii'' e'g^, , of bad 

b^sket'*%/ldV ' ‘ her^; ^ 


■. — Sierra Leone, [March, 

inan*s crime or misfortune (for aH 6ie 
eggs were throwm away and she wa^ fined 
for selling them), was, that she would 
sell them for less than tlie established pffee' 
of a quarter-dollar for h^f-a-dozen ^ 4^d 
as few will be guilty of the extravagance of 
giving a quarter-dollar for six eggs , not 
larger than those of a pigeon, the greater 
part of the vast quantity daily laid by tiie 
fowls of the colony are of necessity doom- 
ed to rot. Six of these eggs would, in 
reality, be dear at sixpence, and the best 
course respecting them is, to let them 
away until they come down to that pnee, 
and to fine all who sell them in a rotten 
state . — Sierra Leone Gaz,-, Sej}U\y 1821. 

Pursuing the train of the observations 
respecting the supplies of the general ar- 
ticles of household provision, it is tlioiight 
that some of the advantages, or rather rb* 
iiefs, most earnestly desired, would be 
found in regulations to the effect toHow- 
ing : 

1 . The total exclusion of all very bad 

meat, as totally unfit forint. ■ ' 

2. Distinguisliing the meal admitlbed'to 
sale into two or three quahties, aocordiug 
to which the price may be regulated, and 
not left in the present conftised state, in 
wliich the best and the worst ar?. sold 
at the same extravagant rate. Hiia 

be easily done in the whole extent, in su- 
spect to mutton. In respect to beefy ipM 
that is practicable is, to exclude the noiat' 
possible of the worst. Good beef 'is' to 
rarely seen, that the recent exhibition ^ 
what was called the prize ox, was, -in 'a 
manner, requisite to shew, that African 
pasture could really fatten the’ ox to that 
degree. The rejection of very bad beef 
may operate as a motive for proper atteo- 
tioH In feeding and keeping theoienj 'in 
general, until they attain proper condition. 
We certtiiily would not propose the con- 
joint in fiueruje of an increased price*' ^be- 
cause we think the presentprice too Itigh 
for the best that Africa^can produce.- ' ‘ 
Concerning the descriptions ’ of s^ll 
stock, we have little further to ; 

but we see much reasofi to lain^it the total 
want of other descriptions of that *§t^k, 
and some ground bf blame to the inhabi- 
tartts for not having raised a supplfy.'' No 
such thing is to be found in the llikricet 
as a turkey : very few’ of those bird's 
h^n,' at" any time, reared in this coldny. 
'At times not far'd: * luJ. \ • i ;• fi:il y iMn.d 
b.’ I ' . uT, d Id (I(» 

4 i-iii - wiiTr! i!:( < 'ijMii-!- wi*'*' 
ill'*'! .rd. (Vr'i'd* i.ildr- • 

Ir.'.-*- '.i\‘ bwn "rfrodm--!. f;'**!! liuteio 
uiue, L\ priiaU: ned Wv the 

l^indncss (^*tiie Co'ire iud< ll;V Ma 
yesty’s ships dh'llio wheii, i:} crili?* 

ihg to wiiiqwl^d, !?.»> 1 r.i :»ri.( !itd ■»! 
dc Terd Tslahrf^. vhii\ JnrLi'y-. ar* Iq'J'e 
obtained in abuiidai.i i a doll i aiul a 
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ha^f aod two dollars each ; whereas they 
liave been sold here, on particular occa- 
sions^ for seven, eight, and nine dollars. 
6ut o^ a recent mercantile importation, 
a' considerable number were distributed 
apidng the friends of the importer at 
three dollars and a half each. 

^e rearing of turkeys is every where 
a ^tter of some di65culty, and requires 
considerable attention and management; 
)» :i ’.rMl ■ ;n w .*0.1 !■ proved 

lie j;rsu‘!'.» .sbili'y «■(* :.■« l‘ ' • and by 
I !.:• k» \ ■: • i.ide i>art 

r.fil.i /r! u.'! •■.»» k .‘i‘ IJ ■ ■ ‘ -on mar- 

ket here as well as at tlie Cape de Verd 
Islands, and at Accra on the Gold Coast, 
where any number may be obtained at 
the ordinary price of a dollar. 

We would recommend to the Agricul- 
tural Society to consider of the expediency 
of encouraging the raising of turkeys by 
an appropriate premium. A measure of 
this kind has already been adopted in order 
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h ; whereas they It was not until the reign of Henry the 
particular occa- i^ghth that turkeys Were ihtrodiided hrti? 
md nine dollars. England ; and we must suppose thdt soti^ 
itile importation, management was at diat time required, everf 
were distributed there, to raise a native breed. They zrtf 
the importer at now, and for a long time, have been in such 
ich. abundance, that Norwich and the county 

s is every where of Norfolk alone are supposed to furnish 
Ity, and requires above a hundred thousand turkeys a-year 
nd management ; to the London market. The counties of 
i.i! » . proved Lincoln and Cambridge (not the Univer- 
I l‘ ■ • and by sity) are the great nurseries of geese ih 
*•• • i.ide t>art England. Tie wild geese and ducks 
! ■ •». ‘ ‘on mar- brought to Freetown for sale, at certain 

tlie Cape de Verd seasons, are found in sufficient numbers, 
n the Gold Coast, in several places about the colony, to shew 
y be obtained at that these situations are well adapted for 
ollar. the tame kinds.— Sept. 8, 1821. 


ARRIVAL OP PRINCE ALIFA SADOO (NEPHEW 
TO ALMAMY ABniTLKADAR, KINO OF THE 
FOOLAHS), AT FRFETOWN. ' 

We have the satisfaction to announce die 


to introduce a superior breed of fowls ; arrival of Prince Alifa Sadoo, with de- 
but it is impossible to keep these to a dis- spatches from Almamy Abdulkadar, kiriff 
tinct race. Tlie benefit has, however, Iieen of the Foulahs, to Acting Governor Grani. 
partially realized, by crossing the small He was escorted by a numerous retinue of 
African fowls with the large fowls of Eng- armed men, who were likewise instnnjted 
land. .... l>y Almamy to afford protection to 

Geese, it is said, will not breed in the traders proceeding, on this occasion, to 
colony. Eggs have often been produced Port Logo with 500 oxen, a great many 
by the goose, but no birds ; and we have sheep, and consiilcrable quantities of ^old 
not even heard that the mother has sat and ivory. They met with no annoyance 
upon the eggs to hatch them. "We do nor interruption in tlie journey until their 
not think, however, that the hope of na- arrival at Kookoona, where, in the temp’o- 
turaliziiig this fine bird ought to be aban- rary absence of Lamina Camara to tiie 
doned. The old ones imported, preserve Searcies, the chiefs or headmen objected to 
the health and hardihood usually charac- their proceeding by the path to Portf.ogo, 
terisdc ot ffieir race ; and there is every ^nd endeavoured to compel them to go ^ 
reason to think, that those now in the co- Fouricaria with the whole of their traded 


bmy may live here a hundred years, which After some delay and unpleasant palaverr 
is said to be ffie ordinary extent of the ing, they consented to allow them to pass 
^fe of a goose in Euroj^, when his thread on with twenty head of cattle, about sixty 
is imA cut short to gratify the luxury of sheep, and some gold and ivory to Port 
maiir Where the life and health of the Logo ; the remainder was sent to the 
anun^ are equally favoured, there is no Searcies and Fouricaria, but the greater 
^jr^ason why the race should not be equally bulk of the whole was conveyed to the lat- 
prolific. The goose, ^though it can live ter place. Alifa was extremely indignant 
^ny ijrhere^ has h^its ^ which are not at the unwarrantable conduct of the chiefs 

Although of Kookoona, and was restrained only 
thrives best from forcing his way with the sword, by the 
^*'6® a^ess to sense of respect he entertained for the Go- 

ponds; it is quite out of its vernor of this colony, who, he supposed, 
element m ffie busUe of a town. We ruled over the inhabitants of that part of the 
’ fhereibre, recommend to the public- country. From the latter place he very 

sainted proprietor of a Wge fiock, whose properly sent back a messenger to inform 
n^j^tic march and martial tones are often Al^oaniy of the insults he had received, 
^niired in the streets, of kreetotvn, hut who has returned for answer, a few cUys 
^hpse b^ren and unproductive state is ago, that the strictest silence must be ob- 
matter of uniyeii^ distribute served until he returns to the capital, when 

fnrm among iL* nth 'imi of the villages the,ejders of Teembo will advise ^ to the 
in Uu* i.iu-rior : whose careful meaus of obtaining the fullest redress., ^ 

«!,KViiiU iideMce ai-.d A i Ifni management Bombasee, the king of the Timmaneek 

resides between All Karlie^s terjifd- 
®pd ffie Einib? country, died^t 

. ^ |!reetowh, if earlier ca^qp^.capjtal a few days ^o. ' ^is’ wfll 

i them iu the increase die power and authpri^ o^. ,<wr 

' , -f friendly afty^ Ail Karlie, who, no^ ehtCT- 
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hopes that he will 
be^f a safer path of 
'ciH^i'.iiHH'auon Port Logo and 

dto tfoirialirmir.fry, hy |>,issingthrci^gl| the 
tjiiilM nsi'itrx , xx!ii| Ii i , at present tfibu- 
inrv to Ah'.rt'Mx (m* Th "ibo Bafody, the 
king of ili.‘ 1 .'■s'l.sis, dud some time ago, 
and a Fouluii chief was immediately pro- 
^Tfflmed regent j; and it seems probable, 
die power and policy of the Foulahs, 
will retain his independence, and 
'^^wbelm any inHuence which may be 
i^ed by the people in the selection of a 
sb^emgrr. 

' The regeht of the Liniba country is 
hatned Brima Danso ; he resides at Warra- 
■Warra, tfie distance of which from Port 
l 4 >go is not accurately known, but it lies 
four days’ journey from the confines of tl»e 
Foulah country. In the route mentioned 
above, Kookoona will be altogether avoid* 
ed, and, as it is so far removed from tlie 
latter place, the mahgnant mfiuence of tlie 
chiefs cannot be expected to extend to any 
part of it. By pursuing this new path, the 
country traders will benefit so much, that 
scarcely any customs will be exacted from 
them as they pass along : whereas, at Koo- 
koona and other places on the other route, 
hbavy taxes are imposed, and vexatious de- 
Inands often made to admit the property, 
ivHch they carry or briug with them, to 

P“S: 

llie most of the cattle and other articles 
wltich were brought, on this occasion, have 
alr^y been imported into tlie colony ; 
dtus affording additional proof, if any were 
requited, of the advantages flowing from 
the mission which was lately sent, by Capt. 
Grant, acting governor, to the King of the 
Foulahs. 

A priest, named Boobacarie, and his 
wife, have accompanied the Prince. The 
lady wears large golden ear-rings, in the 
shape of a heart ; and her dress very much 
resesembles the costume of the females of 
Soudan, as represented in the late adroira- 
l^le piibHcation of Capt. Lyons, R. N.— > 
^efra Leone Gaz* Oct. 13, 1821, 


GULF OF GUINEA. 

SLAVE TRADE 

The following extract of a letter from 
lui officer on board H.M.S. Myrmidon, 
ftirdishes fresh proofs, if such were indeed 
necessary, of the encrcasing extent of the 
slave ti^e on the Leeward Coast : 

Jf^riiakdez jptf, 6, 1821.—“ We 

hkva beCit c^izihg in Ae Bight of Benin, 
taOxpkdjf wfh the Pheasant; and, in 
niy ii^ I liew saw my tiling to equal 
dxtebt fb which the slave trade is car- 
ried bsi in that pWe., Xo ^ve you an^dea 
Cf it, I wiB particularize the ves^ls speien 
tbi and cfawed, At \^ydah, two 

e|i^ten ahd two <diased away by Mrymidoi^ 


\-r^,Guif (f jChdnea. [M^ch, 

and caught at Bi^tt; (one, a Poffhaguese, 
for slaves,^ the Qthbr said. to be a^trader, 
likewise Portuguese); unfortunateljr^dbr 
us no slaves on board. AfewmilcsTfirther 
on at Badagay, .aud that ptoft ufilhe 
coast, two Wge Portuguese sebboneos \ at 
Lagos, six large, brigs, and a.isb^dery 
nearly or quite as large as ti)e ' MyTim&n, 
to carry eight hundred sla vest (oiiOi brig, 
supposedto be a Spaniard, escaped).' Oirdic 
26th July, off Cape Foimoso, a schooner 
was seen fnun the mast-head,! aboiit::sax* 
teen miles from us ; at three wC' caught 
her* she proved to be the Adelakfe,” 
Portuguese, bound to Bahia. Had on 
Ix^d, at time of capture, two hundred and 
thirty-two slaves, seventeen of whom bawe 
died from being so dreadfully ctowded : 
the Pheasant was in company, ' To-mdrrow 
morning we sail to examine the livbrs 
Bonny, Old Calabar and Cameroons, aud 
hope to find some vessels witl) slavt^ 0 x:- 
tually on board.” - , /j ' * 

Thus, ill the Bight of Benin and? its 
neighbourhood alone, sixteen vesselsrwere 
carrying on this detestable tradfie-; ..^d 
these vessels, on a moderate oonipuia^ush, 
would carry from the coast five toobsand 
four hundred victims ; from which nun^b^, 
owing to the tenor of the treaties^ ibe 
cargo of the “ Adelaide ” wiH, moMpro* 
bably, be the only exception ; and ibis'*to 
be remembered, that the statements in the 
foregoing letter are the results of a few 
weeks* cruize .— Leone Got. 

1821. 

The kindness of a Correspcoident 
enables us to draw the attention of our 
readers to tlie subjoined interesting cxrni- 
munication regarding the River ^labar, 
and the Leeward slave trade. 

His Majesty*s brig Sniper, com- 
manded by Lieut. Knight, in proceeding 
down the coast in the month of Juqe last, 
and when off Cape Mount, i^iascd ’^wo 
seboon^ under French colours, that idade 
every exertion to escape; but when,, insn 
the vicinity to the shore, they fbuhd that 
impossible, they then separated, to (that 
one only could be boarded. The largest 
one was the object of attention, and vrheii 
tlie Snapper got near, a shot was fired to 
bring the vessel to, wiilch shot was imme- 
diately returned by the schooner ; a second 
shot &om the Snapper’s long gun, bbw- 
ever, brought her to in haste. Shfi was 
fouj^ to be the Frenchschooner 'rKttoceilv, 
of Bourdoaux, absolutely fitted out sat 
that p<Nt for the slave trade. > Her equipU 
ment was of the most superior) descriptk^ 
and her Cjdiin. superb ^-.Frendii.imiarors, 
and scaiiet cpi^ns, ^ The cajitain 
begged earnestly Mr, Knight’s acceptance 
of some presen^, j^nd witoed„tovh^ye put 
some.case^'df into 

he said, is am enens^ fdr the 
fired, that lie todh the Sndpp^ lor aii JtU 
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'Suigent. Tlie other schooner eluded 
iHea^, owdng to the Ititeness of the even- 
ing. 

' When the Snapper was at Calabar, she 
found there, besides the Portugues-e schooner 
Conoeicae sent wp to Freetown for con- 
tleumation,* a Spanish felucca and two 
French schdoners, FHypolite and le Nep- 
tune* lire Spaniard is so fast a sailor, 
that they entertain no fear of her capture 
when emee clear of the river : she is a con- 
stant trader between the Havannah and 
Calabar. 'The late visits of the men of 
war and their boats have made the slave 
traders at that place so cautious, that, with 
the exception of the Conceicao, all were 
keeping their slaves in factories on shore, 
until the very day of their departure. 

Lieut. Knight was infonned that a 
French schooner had lately sailed with ‘200 
slaves for Cayenne, which vessel, from the 
sharpness of her btiiM for the advantage of 
sailing, could only carry at the rate of nine 
gallons of water per slave ; and the com- 
mander of her had no intention of touch- 
ing at any other place before he reached 
his destination. This commander was se- 
cond Lieutenant of the frigate that en- 
gaged the Amelia off the Isles de Los in 

18ia! 

When there were lately several slave 
vessels together up that river, they were 
moored, with springs on their cables, in a 
position so as, at a sliort notice, to present 
a half-moon battery ; and were determined, 
as they said, to support each otlier to the 
last. They went to quarters every night, 
and had guard-boats f<)r some miles down 
the river in communication with each 
other, and they threatened to hinder the 
sailing of the English oil ships until they 
were all off themselves, but did not per- 
sist in making such an attempt ; the Duke 
Ephraim, who is friendly to the English, 
iuiving declared he would not, in that case, 
allow a slave to be sold to them. 

It was with much pain that the com- 
mander and officers of the Snapper ob- 
serv’cd, when up the river Calabar, the 
very frequent and almost constant practice 
of buiman sacrifices that take place at rcli- 
gtoas cei’oinonies, particulaily funerals: 
several took place when the Snapper was 
moored oft* tfie town. The remonstrances 
that were used were considered as ridi- 
culous: a man conceiving he would be 
haunted by the ^irit of his deceased ralntlon 
were he not to send slaves to accom|mny 
liim to the other world, and that be would 
be considered as void of natural affection, 
and tlie ${)irit of a man, were he to omit 
BO material a part of the obseqities. 

The officers were treatfed with the irt- 
. g? ■ .. 

C6nc<ci<fao, unJifr '^^rtiiguesc colours. 
With toiT.'M.'s 

cvnu»fi>Hicr,?cotcrcd 
die liarboqr of Free^ow:^, op ih* 

o! Sept — 5icrt(7 l.cond'fjaz, 

Asldlic Joiirn, — Xo. 7’>. 
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most respect by tlie natUes, ari^,'airtbe 
neighbouring chiefs. Duke^Epfiridm also 
went on board the brig In'grc^ ^te. 
This great personage went’ in an immense 
canoe, with a train of about fifty nqeu, 
colours Hying, and a great noise of drums 
and other native instruments . 

Setting aside tlie slave trade and diabo- 
lical practice alwve spoken of, the f^ple 
of Calabar seem to surpass all the other 
African nations of tlie coast in every branch 
of civilization, and domestic comfwt is 
much better understood and practised by 
them. Every man of consequence can 
write English and speak it fluently ; for, 
notwithstanding they ai'e as often visited by 
Spaniard'., Fortuguese and Frenchmen as 
by our own countiyinen, no person of any 
other nation is invited to the Duke’s din- 
ner parties, or received into their houses 
with any degree of kindness and hospitality, 
The Duke’s property is supposed to arapunt 
to .^.50,000, and consequently nis power 
is almost unbounded in such a country. 
Every house is fitted up with European 
furniture, for their great resources in slaves 
and the palm oil trade enable them to 
command every necessary commodity. The 
houses are a good deal iu the Moorish 
style, consisting of large courts, with 
apartments around them. The Serf^lio 
is an imitation of tiie same nation : every 
apartment is fancifully and very skilfully 
painted by the women. At the Duke’s 
dinner parties, French wines, cordials, 
and other good things abound, and he then 
only dresses in the English costume, wear- 
ing a red coat and silk stockings. 

TJie people are shrewd and cunning .to 
a degree, immoderately fond of what they 
call money (trade goods), and extremely 
troublesome on many occasions, if it is not 
convenient to make them frequent pre- 
sents ; and the louver class are much ad- 
dicted to thieving." — Ibid., 5(‘pi,29, 1821. 

Tiic following is an interesting Extract 
from a Letter, dated Cape Coast, Sept. 

loth, 1 R 21 . 

“ We are all anxiety and impatience, as 
to the manner in wliicli the government of 
these settlements is hereafter to be adminis- 
tered. There has not been an arrival on 
the Leeward C<xist, from England, for 
several months. Notliing is heard aniong?»t 
us but vague conjectures and opinions pn 
the most probaldo course that will be 
adopted by Ministers in our behalf. The 
outside of the Castle pre^nts a scenp of 
constant bustle : with few exceptlons,^^! 
are pmployed in building, or makiqgotl^' 
preparations to deliver up their comforta- 
ble qu^'ters within the Fort to 
comers. ' Several, houses, of a .^p^ijV 
dfescr^tfon, are iii a state of 
ahff is of thb’ mdd oi 

m me immediate nel^il^OL^’j^^p^ 

have been piirdusccl antf piuled down. 
VoL. XIII. 2 li 
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Cape Coast tcrwn wears a very different 
appeaj^nce to what it did two years ago. 
A direct road lias been thrown open from 
the Castle to the foot of the hill on which 
the Martello Tower stands, and from 
thence anotlier winds to the top, together 
^ving a full view of that (to us) impor- 
tant work from our ramparts and v/hulows. 
The palaver witli the Ashantees being 
settled; we are at liberty to pursue our 
jSTdns for our future comfort, without any 
apprehension of further disturbance from 
that quarter. Thi', is almost, or perhaps 
entirely, to be attributed to the said tower, 
which, in so short a space of time, has 
been completely finished, andean now, in 
the opinion of all those who may be sup- 
posed capable of judging, bid defiance to 
any force that our troublesome neighbours 
could ever bring down against us. 

Naval officers speak highly of tiie tower, 
and of the bare hill it stands on ; as a sea- 
mark, it can be discerned at a ver\' consi- 
derable distance, as the ground on whicli 
it is built is of much greater elevation 
than any other near it. 

Tiie Snapper arrived here on the 5tu inst., 
last from St. Thomas’s ; she Ijrouglit the 
account of a revolution having taken place 
at the island, and that the old Governor is 
deposed and kept a close prisoner, princi- 
pally, it is thought, for having opposed the 
landing of the great number of slaves thtit 
are imported from tlie Gabon.— Tire new 
Governor is said to possess a slave factoiy 
in that river ; many small vessels were 


lying in the bay of St. Anna de Chaves, 
doubtless to run tliat short distance, and 
slaves are shipped from the island in larger 
vessels for Brasil. The Snapper is said to 
have boarded a great number of Portuguese 
slave traders when in the Bight of Benin ; 
twelve w ere seen in the space of two days> 
all of which were examined by the squa- 
dron then in company, except three that 
escaped, having got under w eigh immedi- 
ately tlie ships were made out. 

Hie Snapper anchored in the middle of 
five slave vchscls at Lagos, which were all 
boarded ; one a large ship, without any 
guns : and another a brig mounting six- 
teen, fitted out at Lisbon, llie ship fell 
in some time ago with an insurgent priva- 
teer, that threw all her guns overboard, 
and plundered her of whatever was worth 
taking. This ship was (on the scale that 
slaves are now stow'ed) able to carry 1,000 
at least. 

We are enabled to state, from undoubt- 
ed authority, timt the Dutch Government 
have sent out tot'ie Govcniorand Residents 
of Elmina Castle full pennision to sell 
c:ince> to the Portuguese and other ^ave 
trader.^, thereby affording great facilities 
to that traffic, and that, in consequence, 
many slave vessels liad anchored at that 
place, and had been amply supplied. It 
is to be rcinarke:!, that those largo canoes 
arc not easily obtained in the Bight of 
llvnin, and are there very much dearer.’* 
— Oct. 13. 1S2I. 


i^omc Untclligcncc. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

BOARD OF CONTROL. 

The Gazette of 5th Feb, announces a 
change in the Board of Control. Tlie new 
appointments are those of the Right Hon. 
C. W. W. Wynn, W. H. Frecmantle, 
Sir G. WaiTender, and Dr. J. IMiiliimore. 
The names omitted aie tiio>e of Lords 
Binning and Walpole, and Mr. Sturges 
Bourne. 

WRECK OF THE THAMES, OL’TWARD-BOUND 
EAST INDIAMAN. 

Eastbourne, Feb. 5.— At three o’clock, 
on Sunday morning, it blowing a perfect 
hurricane at the moment, a large ship 
ran on shore on the Bowdler Bank, 
opposite Martello Tower, No. 73, at this 
place. Immediately afterwards she was 
observed firing guns, showing a num- 
ber of lights, and cutting away all her 
masts in succession, Coast Block- 

ade Parties stationed here woic imme- 
diately employed, under the superin- 
tendence of Lieut. Edujrd Chappell, R, 


N. in dragging two largo boats about a 
mile along shore, to a place opposite the 
wreck, in which occupation they were 
joined and actively supported by Mr. 
Noake?, of the Custom- liouse, Deputy 
Agent for Lloyd’s, and a laige body of 
the inhabitants; but whoa this was ac- 
complished, as the moon had gone down, 
and the gale rather increased, witJi a tre- 
mendous surf raging over tlie rocks, it w as 
found utterly impossible to venture off to 
the assistance of tlie wreck. Day-light 
was therefore w'aited for with the utmost 
impatience, but that the crew of the vessel 
might be aware of their situation being ob- 
served from the shore, several houses were 
illuminated, a large bonfire made on the 
beach, a number of false fires burnt on 
the Parade, und the Blockade Centinels 
were directed by their officers, to rhp off 
tiieir pistols every five nd.iutci. It is 
with great pleasui., wc add, that tl'.ese 
'ignals M^TQ seen and comprehended by 
those on l^oard the ship, -who. by such 
means became couiforlrd with nn assu- 
lance that buvcoiii uas at hand. At day- 
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bi^k,alarge East-Iiidiaman,tlie Tiiamw, 
of 1,300 tons, was observed aground at the 
distance of about half a mile from the 
beach driving slowly to the eastward. As 
the lives of the passengers and crew would 
have been exceedingly endangered had the 
ship gone to pieces while in t.he situation 
just described, Lieut. E. Chapped, with 
Messrs. M'Leod and Ainsworth, Ad'ni- 
rality’ Midsiiipmen of his ^Majesty’s ship 
Severn, employed upon the Coast Block- 
ade service, came to a determination of risk- 
ing their lives, by endeavouring to iatinch 
afishinv-b' a - b assLtance of the suf- 
ferei^. \c.' »:* being joined by five 

volunfoc.i n .uiiong,t the boatmen of 
the place, they made the desperate attemj)t, 
and having escaped almost by miracle from 
being buried in the breakers, they at 
length, to the great satisfaction of every 
spectator, were enabled to get to an an- 
chor near the wreck, but were prevented 
from going immediately alongside, in 
consequence of the spars lying entangled 
all round the vessel. Another attempt 
was made to launch a rowing boat from 
the shore, but which was lifted up forv/ard 
by the surf, and thrown completely over 
on end. IMelancholy to relate, by this 
accident I\Ir. Smbh, IMitUhipman of the 
Coast Blockade Service, a promising and 
gallant young officer, not more than *22 
years of age, perished almost within rcacli 
of five hundred spectators; although an 
effort was made to save him by Mr. 
Noakes, of the Custom House, whose 
activity throughout was higlily praise- 
worthy. Tlie otlier boat, commanded by 
Lieut. Chappell, now approached tlie 
wreck, endeavouring to avail themselves 
of an opening in the spars winch surround- 
ed the ship, and by a tremendous heave of 
the sea, the Lieut, stepped up to the gang- 
way, being the first person who reached 
the wreck from the shor^. A line being 
at length got to the crowd on the beach, 
the tide beginning to fall, and a ci'acUc, as 
it is called, having been fitted by means of 
a grating and hawser, the only Lady pas- 
senger on board, Mrs. M‘Innis, wife of 
Major IM‘Innis, of the 24th N. I., was 
safely carried on shore in the machine 
abovementioned, by Lieut. Chappell, the 
Lady exhibiting great resolution, in un- 
dertaking such a precarious, and even 
terrifying mode of conveyance. As the 
tide fell, the land side of the vessel be- 
came nearly dry, and a great number of 
labourers, horses, and waggons, were im- 
mediately employed in discharging the 
cargo, by ^Ir. Stone, Comptroller of the 
Customs at New'haven, Agent to the Un- 
derwriters of Lloyds, whose attention and 
zeal in the cause of his employers is al- 
ways conspicuous. Eleven persons be- 
longing to the Thames are said to have 
perished by the fall of the masts, &Ci Five 


of their bodies have bince been picked up,^ 
and inquests held upon them ; as also 
upon the corpse of pooi* Mr. Smidi, the 
Midshipman, whose body is to be remov- 
ed to-morrow into Kent, to be interred in 
the family vault. Notliinf? can prove mor^s 
strongly the value ot the Blockade Service 
to the s'.iipping interest, than their ex- 
ertion*! upon tliis occasion. Two persons 
found pilfering the wieck having been ap- 
prehended by them, were delivered into 
the custody of the civil power, by which 
means a stop was put to any farther de- 
predations. it is p.ctty certain, that all 
tlie baggage and cargo will be saved, al- 
though some articles of a perishable nature 
are much injured by tli? salt water. Hopes 
are even entertained of being able to get 
the ship off next spring tides, by putting in 
a deck above the keelson ; but the success 
of this raea.sLire must, of course, be con- 
sidered as extremely uncertain. The 
owner, Mr. Blanchard, with some highly 
respectable officers of the East-India Com- 
pany’s Service, are very actively employed 
in superintending the removal of the cargo. 
Nothing can exceed the bustle and confu- 
sion tbit prevail at Eastbaurne in conse- 
quence of this deplorable event. The 
place resembles a fair. Yesterday a loaf 
of bread could not be procured at any of 
the bakers, owing to the great infiux of 
strangers ; and we are assured that one 
of the public-lioiiscs was compelled to 
stop selling for want of beer, every drop 
having been drawn out of the cellar.— Xo«- 
doii Feb, 3. 

We arc as,nred that the valuable cargo 
of tlie Thames has been saved. She was 
a remarkably fine ship, and mounted 
20 guns. About two years ago she was 
launched fiora Barnett’s Yard, at Dept- 
for<l, and w’hcn completely fitted the cost 
was estimated at £52,000. The Captain 
is said to have had on board Iier property 
r.iuounting to £30,000. Tiie Eastbourne 
fishermen are entitled to the greatest praise, 
for their active and humane exertions in 
rescuing the shipwrecked crew from their 
perilous situations, at the risk of their own 
lives, I\Ir. Smith, the Midshipman of the 
Blockade Station, whose sad catasti'opbe is 
universally deplored, w'as the son of Mr. 
F. Smith, of Vdiicent’s Farm, near Mar- 
gate. — Kcntii>h Gazette. 

Tile Tliames East Indiaman was hove 
off the beech at Eastborne on Friday morn- 
ing, Feb. 22, and taken in tow by two 
steam-boats ; and in the afternoon of the 
same day passed Rye, on her passage to 
London. 'Xlie preservation of this fine 
vessel is very remarkable, and may be as- 
cribed to the solidity of her timliers, and to 
the indefatigable exertions of the workmen, 
who, under the superintendance of Mr. 
Stow, one of the proprietors) succeeded in 
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ca^]f iWflinog lifer with 

Spme villtanb t^ujr- 
ing^jte tijfte repair, cut away the 

which were attaciied to pre- 
seri^fie^ ^pu^ thc effects of the tide. This 
malicious 'act, however, was speedily ren- 
dered abortive; and tlie Agent for Lloyd’s, 
at that place, offered a re waul of j^lOO for 
the discovery of the perpetrators, altliough 
hitlie^Q^ wiUiout effect. The Thames Is 
st^te j to be tlie only vessel of heavy burden 
which has been got off’ the coast of Sussex 
for many years— Lundo/i Popn\ 

We bear that the Tliames has since pas- 
sed Gravesend. 

SLAVE TRADE. 

By a recent decree of the SpaniUi Cortes, 
all Spanish vessels employed in tlie Slave 
Trade are to be forfeited, and tlie owners, 
fi(ters-out, masters, and officers, condemned 
to ten years* labour on the public works. 
All foreigners entering Spanish ports witli 
slaves on board shall be liable to tlie same 
penaUifes, and all slaves found on board 
shall be set free. 
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the benefit of even one among them, the 
acknowledgment is all the reward I erer, 
desired or expected. 

Our mutual efforts and attainments have 
all qarung from one source, namely, our 
much respected instructor Or. Gilchrist, 
by whom they have been guided and go- 
verned. No humble praise of mine can 
add to his fame, but, feeble as it is, my 
voice shall ever extol his merit and my 
obligations ; from him emanates that 
knowledge which may, in some cases, 
have been partially conveyed to those 
studying with me. 

Accept, gentlemen, my best wishes for 
your present and future happiness; and 
wlicn in a far distant clime, if our conver- 
sation by chance turn upon our little room 
in Ihickingham-street, may it be remem- 
bered witli satisfaction — may our studies 
there be the foundation of reciprocal friend- 
ship to all who ever entered therein. 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your’s very faithfully and sincerely, 

E. E. Rowsell. 

31, Cheapside, Feb- 6, 1823, 


H&me I^teUigeftce^ 


Tr?5TItvrONrAL of respect to e. e. bowsell, 

"iSQ., FROM HIS BROTHER STUDENTS IS 

THE HISDOOSTASEE LANGUAGE. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal* 

Sir : I request tlie favour, in behalf 
of my fellow Students attending Dr. Gil- 
christ’s Lectures in the Hindoostanee and 
Ptfsian Languages, of your giving a place 
in‘ybur Journal, to the expression of our 
sentiments towards Mr. E. E. Rowsell, 
Senior Pupil of our esteemed and valuable 
Instructor, and leader of the Social Oriental 
Class in Buckingham-street, as conveyed 
to him on a handsome snuff-box. 

I liave the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient sen ant, 

A Pupil. 

London, Feb. 12, 1822. 

Inscription* 

Presented by the Pupils attending tlie 
Social Class, No. 8, Buckingham-street, 
to Evan Edward Rowsell, Esq., as a 
small mark of gratitude for his disinterest- 
ed attention in furthering their knowledge 
in the Oriental Languages. 

Feb. 5, 1822. 

Letter of Acknowledgment from 
Mr, Howsell. 

Gentlemen Brother Students : Tlie very 
unexpected and handsome mark of respect 
which you have so very kindly presented 
to me, demands and receives my warmest 
acknowledgments. 

I receive it as an emblem of aff’ectionate 
regard from my fellow Students of which 
I shall always feel a just pride, assuring 
them that if any exertions of mine have 
been in the slightest degree conducive to 


MILITARY appointment. 

.Brew/.— Capt. TIios. Hodgson, of the 
Hon. East-India Company’s Service, and 
employed upon the Recruiting Service of 
tliat Company, to have the temporary 
rank of Captain in the Anny while so em- 
ployed.— London Gaz* 

INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

Jan. 24, Gravesend, ship Thames, Lis- 
ton, from Bengal and St. Helena. 

Eed* 7. Ditto, ship Daphne, Chatfield, 
from Madras.— Pa55c>ngm ; Lady Coop- 
er and three children ; Mrs. Wilson and 
daughter; Colonel Dod, Madras Inf. ; J. 
Horsley, Esq. Civil Service; Lieut. Mait- 
land, 13th L. D. ; Lieut. Montgomery, 
35th foot ; Capt. Higgins, 46th regt. in 
charge of troops ; Lieuts. Bisset, Ross, 
Boyce, Pinsar, and Bond, H. C. Service, 
Mrs. Beasley,. from Penang (died at sea). 

8. Ditto, ship City of Edinburgh, 
Wiseman, from Bengal about 17th Sept. 

17. Ditto, ship Arab, Bingham, from 
Madras, Mauritius, and Cape of Good 
Hope. 

21- Ditto, ship Moffat, Aldham, from 
Bengal 1st Oct., Madras 20tb,, Cape 
16th Dec., and St. Helena 2d Jan.— .pds- 
sengers from Eengal : iVIrs Learmontb, 
Mrs, Hornsby, Miss W'ilson ; Tlios. 
Learmonth, Esq., J. Lord, Esq., and A. 
Dorrett, Esq. merchants ; Capt. Gladwin, 
and Lieut. W'etherell, H. M. Drags ; two 
Mastere Learmonth, and Miss Lumley.— 
From Madras: Mrs. Conwell; Major 
Dickson, Madras cav. ; Dr. Conwell, 
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Bladne. estab. ; Lie«t. M‘Ken3ie, and 
Snrg. W. B. Jack, H. M. Royal Scots; 
Lieut. E. Servente, Madras Inf. ; Lieut. 
Mussiter, Madras Pioneers . — From the 
Cape : Capt. Marshall, Cape estab. ; Mrs 
MartJtall, two Misses Marshall, and two 
Masters Marshall ; Miss Kdly ; Master 
Lawrence. 

Departures, 

Jan. 31. Gravesend, ship Macclesfield, 
Moore, for New South Wales. 

Feb. 3, Ditto, ship Asia, Lindsay, for 
Bengal. 

— Ditto, ship General Palmer, Trus- 
CQtt, for Madras. 

6. Ditto, ship Deveron, Wilson, for 
Van Dieraan’s Land. 

25. Ditto, bliip Buckinghamshire, 
Adams, for Bombay and China. 

— Ditto, ship Castle Iluntly, Drum- 
mond, for Bombay and Cltina. 

Tlie undermentioned East-India Com- 
pany’s ships had arrived at Canton on tlie 
4th Oct. last, vh, 

Herefordshire, Inglis, Royal George, 
Hythe, Bombay, Minerva, Windsor, Far- 
quharson. Repulse, Kent, Charles Grant, 
Kellie Castle, Marquis Camden, Bridge- 
water, and Waterloo. 

The Lowther Castle had been spoken 
with ill the China Seas, and was hourly 
expected. 

SI.VRRI.tUES. 

Feb. 6. At Durham, William Shotton, 
Esq., of Bombay, to Mary, daughter of 
R. touton, Esq., of the former place. 
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21 . At Ctaphom, by the He*-, 
the Lord Bishop of Bristol, ^bOtt J. 
Hunter, Esq., of Madras, to Louisa, 
youngest daughter of Capt. Thomas, of 
the Hon. East-India Company’s Ser- 
vice. 


CEATHS. 

Feb. 2. At his house, in Howland- 
street, Charles Binny, Esq., late Secretary 
to his Highness the Nabob of the Camadc, 
aged 75. 

II. Aged eleven years. Miss Margaret 
Bruce, of Southampton-street, Blooms- 
bury, only daughter of Robert William 
Bruce, Esq., of Madras. 

17. In Devonshire-street, Portland- 
place, Catherine Elvira, widow of the late 
Capt. R. Jenkins, East-India Company’s 
Service, aged 21 years. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGES. 

At Calcutta the Exchange of Bills on 
England at six montlis’ sight was, at the 
date of the latest advices, 2s. Id., to 2s. l{d. 
per sicca rupee. 

Bills in London, at 60 days’ sight, on 
Calcutta, are at present from Is, 9d. to 
Is. lOd. per sicca rupee. 

A slight improvement had taken place 
in the value of the New Loan Paper, and 
the reinittable Tuoan Securities. 
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SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 



1 

'font. 

Captains, 

WUere to. 



]35'i 

Sothebv 

Madras and Cltina. 



VbS 

Baldcrsion - 

Madras and Benaal. 


- I 

\3<26 

Patterson - 

Bencoulen and China. 



6=0 

Hornblow • 

Madras and Bengal. 



500 

Driver - 

Ditto. 



800 

Jackson 

Ditto. 



ioo 

Mahon 

Ditto. 


- 1 

500 

Flint • 

Ditto. 

Merchant 


500 

Brown • 

Ditto. 



700 

,Owen - 

Duin. 



500 

Mackintosh 

Bei^al direct. 

Kinis George the Fourth \ 

5<X) 

[Clarke - 

Ditto 


• 

1 700 

iHaig - 

Ditto 


.. 

GOO 

1 Doveton 

Ditto 

Bombay Merchant 

- 

4S^ 

IClarkson 

Bombay. 


• : 

4.X) 

|l.ivmg - 

Ditto. 


- 

ca7 

Forbes- 

Ditto* 


- 

GCX) 

[Pedicr - 

Ditto. 

KatlierlneStevrart Forbes 

500 

Ichapman - ' 

Ditto. 
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Price Current of East-India Produce for February 1822. 


CoctnncHl lb. 

Colfee, Java cv>t. 

> — — Clieribon 

Bourbon 

Mocha 

Cotton, Mirat . ...lb. 

— — Madias 

Hcn-al 

— Tlourbon 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 
Aloes, Ep.iiica ......cwt, 

Anniseeds, Star 

Borax, Rehned 

Unictinect, or I’liital 

ui.ietHicd 

Car dt'iiioiiis, Malabar., lb 

— Cevloti 

Cassia Buds cut. 

— Lignea 

Casioi Oil Ih. 

Cliitid Root cwi, 

CocuUis ! iidicus 

CoUunbo Rout 

Dragtiii’s Hloocl 

Gum Amtnoiuac, lamp.. 

Aiabic 

— Assaftttida 

— Beniamin 

— — Annni cvM. 

— • G.iUiamim 

Gainboguim 

ftivnii 

Olib.iiumi 

Lac Lake... .lb. 

—■ Uve. ... 

- — Slu'U, Block 

“ — Sh'vcicd 

—— btjck 

Musk, China oz. 

Nux Voniica cwt. 

Oil Ca^sla oz. 

— Cinnamon .: 

Cloves... .. 

— Mdct 

NuUn.eg? 

Omiun lb. 

Minharb 

iiai .Ainnioiiiac cwt. 

Senna lb. 

TurmciicU, Java . ..cwt. 


£,. 8. d. 

0 4 3 


L. 1. d. 


3 10 0 — 3 18 0 

13 0 0 — 20 O 0 

0 0 6 — 0 0 h 

0 0 7 — 0 0 8 

0 0 5 — 0 0 6 

0 0 11 — 0 1 5 


Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 
Turmenck, Bengal.. cwt. 

— China 

Zedaaiy 

Galls, in S-Ats 

Blue 

Indigo, Blue !b. 

■ Bine and Vmlct 

"■■■■ Puipleand Violet... 
— — Fine Violet 


i.. $. d. 


0 12 
1 0 


to 0 15 
— 1 10 

— 9 0 

— 11 0 

— 0 11 
— 0 1 1 
— 0 10 


0 

4 

0 


5 

0 

Middling Ditto . 


0 

lo 

0 

— 0 

10 

S 

0 

10 

0 




Fme Violet fit Copper 

0 

9 

8 

— 0 

10 


1 

IR 

0 

— 2 

0 

0 

— Good Ditto... . 








7 

0 

0 

— 8 

5 

0 

fine Sc Good Copper 

0 

9 

6 

— 0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

3 

— 0 

3 

3 

Ordii-arv 


0 

.5 

6 

— 0 

T 

0 

0 

1 

2 

— 0 

1 

4 

■ — Fin. Madras ... 


0 

9 

6 

— 0 

9 

n 

IS 

0 

0 

— 19 

0 

0 

Manilla , 








7 

7 

0 

— 8 

10 

0 

Rice 

cwt. 

0 

10 

0 

— 0 

12 

0 

(1 

0 

4 

— 0 

1 

0 

battlowcr.... 

Cwt. 

b 

0 

0 

— 17 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

— 1 

6 

0 

Sag.. 

cwt. 

0 

6 

0 

— 1 

5 

0 

0 

1 5 

0 

— I 

0 

0 

Salipttie, Refined.... 

CV't, 

1 

5 

0 

— 1 

7 

0 







Silk, Bengal Skein .... 

,..!b. 







18 

0 

0 

— 36 

0 

0 

— — Novi 








4 

0 

0 

— 9 

0 

0 

— - Ditto AVhiie .... 








3 

0 

0 

— 4 

5 

0 

" ■■ China 








3 

0 

n 

— 12 

0 

0 

Oigaii/dne 








40 

0 

0 

— 50 

0 

0 

Spices, t'mnainon.,.. 

. .lb. 

0 

5 

1 

— 0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

— 9 

0 

0 

— — Cloves 


0 

3 

9 










— — — Bourbon 

. ... 







10 

0 

0 

— 12 

0 

0 

M«re 


0 

S 

0 

— 0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

— 15 

0 

0 

- — Niunifgs. 


0 

2 

6 

— 0 

3 

to 

1 

10 

0 

— 2 

5 

0 

- — Giriccr 

cut. 

0 

11 

0 

— 0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

y 

— 0 

2 

6 

Pepper, Black .. 

.. lb. 







0 

2 

3 

— 0 

4 

3 

— Privilege...... 


0 

0 

7 

— 0 

0 

8 

1 

5 

0 

— 2 

5 

0 

\\ lute 


0 

1 

3 

— 0 

1 


1 

5 

0 

— 3 

10 

0 

Sugar, 'Yellovv,. 

Cwl, 







0 

15 

0 

— 1 

5 

0 

- — While 








0 

7 

0 

— 0 

15 

0 

— Blown 








0 

10 

0 

— 0 

16 

0 

Tt-a, B-.hea 

tb. 

0 

2 

7 




0 

0 

6 

— 0 

0 

7 

— — (‘onmtii 


0 

2 

S 

— 0 

8 

6 

0 

18 

0 

— 1 

1 

0 

SonclM'Ug 


0 

4 

0 

— 0 

4 

« 







— — Campoi 


0 

3 

b 

— 0 

4 

P 







— — twr.i.kav 


0 

3 

2 

— 0 

S 

5 







Pekoe 


0 

S 

9 

n 

s 

U 







— Hvson Skin . ... 


0 

S 

1 

— 0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

— 0 

4 

0 

Hvson 


0 

4 

i 

— 0 

6 

0 







Ouiipo'''‘dei 


0 

5 

0 

— 0 

5 

4 

0 


6 

— 0 


0 

Tonoi't 'hell 


1 

5 

0 

— 2 

0 

0 

0 

■ 10 

0 

— 0 

14 

0 

Wood, Sauiideis Red 

..ton 

7 

6 

0 

— 8 

0 

0 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SAI.K AT 
THE KAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 5 A/arc/i~Prom/Jt 31 Mat/. 

Tea. 'Bohea, l.ooo.CuO lbs.; Congou, 4,765, tX)0 
lbs.; Campoi, 40,0^50 lbs.} Souchong, 45.0i^0 lbs.; 
Twankay, 1 , 125,000 lbs.; Hvaoii Skm. 75,oi)0 ibs.; 
Hvson, ' 250.000 lbs. — Total, including Private 
Trade, T.^O.bCoOlb-. 

For Sale 12 March— Pi (tynjit 7 June. 
CcT>i;5u/7j/’s.— Bengal and Coast Piece Goods. 


LONDON 51ARKETS. 

Tuesday, Feb.bldp 1822. 

Colson.— The purchases since our last are 
limited. The low qualities of Keogals aie in re- 
quest. but few pai cels are offering ; the finer dc- 
sCTipiions are neglected. At Liverpool Cotton 
has been m good demand. 

5Htr«r. — The improvement has continued 
through the week, and such was the scarcity ot 
good Sugars, that the holders m several ui^Mnces 
realised a further advance. The Kefincd market 
has remained steady for some time past ; the in- 
ferior qualities arc'in good dcm.mid for packing 
and for melting, the finer descriptions are com- 
paranvely neglec’ed. 

Cojfte.—The public sales brought forward last 
week consisted the greater proportion of Foreign 
_^scTiptions j fine ordinary Jam.’.tca sold at very 
high prices. 


For Sate 19 March— Prnynpt 20 September. 
Compony’s.— Madeira Wine. 

Pmaic 7Vade.— Madeira Wine. 

For Snlc *l7iifr?i — Proinpt 24 Alay. 

Sundry uncleared Baggaac oi Passengeis and 
Otliers. 

For Sole'-yi March— Prnoirt ’iTt Sep'emher. 
Contiiany^s . — Carpt ts— ^ll<-l^vl Wo >1 — Beyaogee 
Wool. 

For Sale'i'i April — front'd 19 June. 
Company's. — China and Biuigal Raw Silk. 

Fast-Iu(ha Sale, ZOihirst. 

Sugar, 14,223 packages— sound darrp 

s. d. s. d. s. d. *, d. 

Bourbon brown Ig 0 a 2 i 6 1660176 

\ello\v. ...22 O n 0 13 6 a 20 0 

about onc-loui ih sold— black and ^abs 1 ts a i 4 s 

Java yellow 96 o a 25 6 

Rrev SO 6 a 31 O 

Siam white, fine 43 6 

good .. .42 0 

fine grey. .35 n a 56 0 32 0 a 34 6 

Rice, 461 bags, s'Cllow common Bengal gs o Qs 6d 
Spices , — The first qiulivtof Cinnamon, and the 
Gtnger of the last India sale command a pre- 
mium; other Spices are without alteration. Pep- 
per IS veiy heavy. 

There is little doing in Indigo; the 
late public sale h.is damped the market some of 
the lots are reported to be resold at 2d a 4d pre- 
n’tum. 



Daily Prices qf Stocks, Jrom the 96<A of Jmwxry to the Z 5 th of February 1822. 
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STATEMENT OF THE LITERARY LABOURS OF THE LATE , 
COLONEL MACKENZIE, C.B. 

{Continued from page 249.) 


BRIEF VIEW OF THE COLLECTION OF NOTES, 
OBSERVATIONS, AND JOURNALS OF THIR- 
TY-FOUR tears; and of collections 

OF MSS,, INSCRIPTIONS, DRAWINGS, &C. 
FOR THE LAST NINETEEN YEARS, MADE 
BY COLONEL MACKENZIE, IN INDIA ; 
EXCLUSIVE OF A CONSIDERABLE COLLEC- 
TION OF NATIVE MSS. IN ALL LAN- 
GUAGES.* 

I. Jourmls, NoteSt Observations, and 
Memoirs, — Journals, notes, ol'servations, 
and memoirs for thirty-foiu’ years, kept at 
intervals on successive joumies and cam- 
p^gns tiirough all the provinces now sub- 
ject to Fort St. George (excepting Mala- 
bar and the Circars, North of tlie Kistna), 
from 1783 to 1790. — These remarks af- 
terwards extended tiirough the whole of 
Lord Cornwallis’s campaigns in Mysore, 
from 1790 to 1792, with particular jour- 
nals of all the operations, elucidated by 
maps, plans, and drawings of the bat- 
tles, sieges, 8cc, Afterwards of the se- 

* iV/emoran^am.— Hiis Collectioa does not form 
part of, and should not be included in ** A Col- 
lection of Oriental and Native MSS, on paper 
and on leaves (or cadjans) in the several languages 
of India (seepage SI 7), collected by Col. Mac- 
kenzie, and which the Court of Directors have 
expressed a desire to add lo their Oriental Mu- 
seum (see Extr. letter B. p. 323),” These compose 
some hundred volumes, books, rolls, &c., and 
from them much of the translations have been 
made, but much more still remains to be ex- 
tracted C. MACKENZIE, Madras, 98tA Jan. 

1817. 

Asiatic No. 76. 


veral journies into the newly ceded dia^ 
tricts of the Nizam, Cuddapa, Canoul, the 
wild mountains of Yermulla and Null- 
nmlla, &c., bounding the Carnatic as far as 
the Kistna at Purwuttum, till 1794. Again 
into the Dcckan in four different jouD- 
nies, as often relinquished for different 
expeditions : tlie campaign of the Nizam 
against the Marattas, in 1 795 ; the battle 
of Kurdla ; the expedition to Ceylon and 
reduction of Columbo, and returning 
again; a journey to Hydrabad, thence to 
Culbiirga, with descriptions and drawings 
of that ancient capital of die Deckan ; re- 
turn to Madras, preparation, and materials 
collected for, the designed expedition to 
Manilla ; return again to Hydrabad, and 
arrangement made for a regular Analy^ 
of the Deckan and of the Nizam’s domi- 
nions ; suspended finally for the last cam- 
paign and w ar against Mysore ; the march 
from Hydrabad for that purpose. During 
these military movements, measures pro- 
posed and lights derived for the future in- 
vestigation of tlie history of Beejanuggul’, 
and the ancient Canara and Tellinga em- 
pires. Journal of the campaign, siege, and 
capture of Seringapatam. Then journals 
through the whole of the survey of My- 
sore, fiiDm 18(X)tol807, including obser- 
vations and various memoirs on different 
subjects— the inhabitants, customs, climate, 
soil, institutions, &c. (exclusive of the 
official memoirs sent to Europe), several of 

VoL. XHL 2 s 
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them particularly mentioned under their 
heads. After a residence of three years 
and a half at Madras, under the constant 
expe^ation of removal, tlien follows the 
expedition to Java ; journals of the voy- 
ages and campaigns, and the interesting 
journies through, and a residence in that 
island for two years. After^vards on a 
journey from Calcutta, by Benares, to 
Lucknow in Oude, to Agra and Delhi ; to 
the mountains dividing India from Thibet, 
wdience the Jumna and Ganges issue into 
Hindostan ; back from Hurdwar on the 
Ganges, through Rohilcund, and again to 
the Ganges ; on tliis journey of nine 
months, the same method was observed of 
preserving notes, memoranda, memoirs, 
and journals ; and the collection of ancient 
coins, MSS., inscriptions, sculptures, &c. 
considerably increased. 

From the frequent and sudden changes 
of place to which Colonel Mackenzie’s 
courses of sen-ice for thirty-four years 
Ijad been subject (having in that time never 
been fixed in any one station or garrison, 
excepting for three years at one time at 
Madras), these journals, &c. are not 
wholly fairly transcribed, nor arranged 
from their original notes ; and in several 
instances restricted to short cursory notices, 
intended to be extended aftenvards, ac- 
companied by plans, views, sketches, &c. 
by himself or by friends. It is supposetl, if 
the whole were condensed, they would 
form six folio volumes, accompanied by 
authentic charts, drawings, &c. geogra- 
phical, military, &c. &c. 

II. Maps and Memoirs (f A/ysorc.— 
Memoirs of the survey of IMysore, geo- 
graphical, statistical, ancl historical. Tlie 
original copies, in seven volumes folio, were 
sent to England to the Court of Directors in 
1808, accompanied by general maps, ex- 
hibiting the country in detail^ on a scale of 
four miles to an inch, here all its fea- 
tures, rivers, mountains, and every place 
are laid down ; lately introduced into Ar- 
rowsmith’s general map of India, by per- 
mission of the Court of Directors. A 
series of provincial maps descriptive of 
the several provinces, were sdso compiled 
from the original sections of surv ey, de- 
posited in office at Aladras ; scale one mile. 

HI. Maps and Memoirs of the Cded 
Districts . — Memoirs of tlie Ceded Dis- 
tricts, on the same plan with that of My- 
.^re^ including the geography, statistics 


and history of these provinces, accom- 
panted by maps, on scales of one, four, 
twelve, and twenty-four miles to an inch ; 
two volumes sent to England, and upward 
cf two more still in preparation, to be 
transmitted to the Court of Directors. 

IV. Materials fyr a General View of the 
So7ith of the Peninsula . — The maps, &c. 
of the Ceded Districts have been executed 
under the immediate direction of Colonel 
Mackenzie ; the same plan is now under 
execution for the remaining districts of the 
Company under Fort St. George, so far as 
tlie measures adopted by Government may 
admit. Tlie completion of the whole being 
designed by Colonel Mackenzie to furnish 
a l)ody of materials for a complete view, 
geographical, statistical, and historical, 
of the whole British possessions in the 
South of tlic Peninsula, accompanied by 
maps, under the immediate protection of 
the East-India Company, at whose ex- 
pense the surveys have been executed ; but 
the historial and literary materials were 
chiefly at Col. Mackenzie’s private expense. 

V. Materials for a Tlew of the Orwnlc'l 
Islands of Java, ^c . — Materials for a com- 
plete view of the geography, statistics and 
history, ancient and modern, of Java and 
the Dutch dependencies in the Eastern Is- 
lands, in the journals, memoirs, and draw- 
ings of Col. Mackenzie (entirely exclusive 
of the materials furnished by the Commit- 
tee of Tenures, of which he was president 
at Java) ; several native MSS. have been 
or are now being translated from the Java- 
nese and Malay languages, by natives ami 
others employed for that purpose, and consi- 
derable extracts and translations have been 
made from Dutch and French books and 
MSS,: notices of some of these are taken 
(sec LetterA. annexed— Jam Investigated), 
From the matter contained in these docu- 
ments, much light is thrown on the early co- 
lonization of these islands ; perhaps of the 
long doubtful subject of the peopling of 
America; at least of the intercourse and 
communication of the continent of Asia 
with the numerous islands of the Oriental 
and Soutii Seas ; of the laws, institutions, 
manners, and customs of the more East- 
ern parts of Asia, so widely different from 
those of the Western Peninsula of India. 

VI. Materials for the History, Antiquities, 
Instilutions, of India in General.— 
A great object has been, under these in 
qiiirics, derived from the latter occupation 


{ 
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{chieflj' at Col. Mackenzie’s private ex- 
pense, excepting in the single article of 
postage,*) in collecting and obtaining 
translations of materials of various descrip- 
tions, illustrative of the history, anti- 
quities, institutions, diC. of India. Tins 
was originally directed to the Carnatic or 
Beejanuggur and its dependencies ex- 
clusively. Afterwards extended, as cir- 
cumstances admitted, to the seveixil dynas- 
ties that were successively brought to light. 
Again, to materials, illustrative of the 
history and antiquities of Hindostan, 
and of all parts of India, but more par- 
ticularly to the Soudi or Peninsula ; and 
ultimately, by the sadden direction of Col. 
Mackenzie’s application in 1811 (arising 
from the exigencies of the public service), 
to the Oriental Islands and Coasts of Asia. 

VII. The several Maknmedan O^nasltes 
successively estabtUhed in the Deckatu — 
IMaterials, memoirs, and liistorical pieces, 
translated, illustrative of the historj' of tlie 
several Malwmedan dynasties that were 
successively established in the Deckan, or 
the South of India, from the 13th to the 
18th century, under their respective heads ; 
Illustrated by descriptions, plans, and 
drawings of the cities, forts, buildings, 
civil or religious, remaining ; by coins, 
inscriptions, &c. These include, 

Ist. The earlier Slahomedan Govern- 
ments in the Deckan, of — 1. Beejapoor ; 2, 
Golconda; 3. Beder; 4. Ahmednuggur; 
5. Dowlatabad : 

2(L Tlie Mogul Government in tlie 
Deckan. 

VIII. Geography, History, and Statis- 
tics of the Deckan . — IMaterials collected 
and translated illustrative of the geography 
and political arrangements, and provincial 
divisions of the Deckan in its six SouIkis 
or Viceroyalties, from tlic earliest times 
till the arrangement made by Aseph Jah 
(the celebrated Nizam-ul-Mulk) in the be- 
ginning of the 18th century. This is of 
more importance, as by this arrangement 
most of the divisions of territory among 
the present existing powers, the Nizam, the 
Mahrattas, &c. are thereby regulated; and 
some knowledge of it is a necessary pre- 
lude to the present state of the South of 
India. This object, which had been in 
view constantly from the time that Col . 

* Hu correspondence on hteiar3’ subjects was 
exempted from postage in India, by order of Go- 
vernmciii, and the measure was approved of by 
the Court of Directors. 
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Mackenzie was sent >\ith the Deckan Sub- 
sidiary Force, in 1792, by Lord Corn- 
wallis, till he was removed from it in 1806, 
had never been lost sight of in the in- 
tervals of other professional and public en- 
gagemeiits. The D'ftcr of the Deehtm, 
the Hakcekut HindoUan, and the History 
of Kttfee Khan * (an author of credit, lit- 
tle known hitherto), with other autlientic 
MSS., have been translated from the Per- 
sian, Mahratta, and other native languages, 
and now foim a body of materials design- 
ed to assist a work descriptive of the 
geography, history and statistics of tlie 
Deckan, which has been in its progress 
communicated to several respectable au- 
llwrities well qualified to estimate its design 
and appro\ cd of. These were also designed 
to be aided by a series of maps, charts, and 
diawings. 

IX. Anti juiiL'S and Ilidory (f the early 
Hindoo Dynasties. — TIic histoiy and an- 
tiquities of tlie earlier dynasties, of which 
notices are daily casting up, are more un- 
connected and obscure. Yet sufficient 
matter appears in inscriptions, ancient 
l)uildings, sculptures, coins, in addition 
to traditions, poems, &c., to give materials 
for a sketch of the early dynasties and so- 
vereigns of tl^ese countries previous to the 
Christian era, and era of Sallivahah, such 
as, oiz. 

1st. Tlie Kings of Banawassicf in the 
N.W., wiiose ancient iuRcriptions and cha- 
racters confirm the tradition of the country 
that a great kingdom was once established 
there. 

2d. Tlie Kings whose capital was Am- 
rawutty on tlie Kistna, where the singular 
fragments and remains, lately discovered, 
exhibit specimens of beauty and taste in 
derign and execution seldom found in 
Hindoo sculturc ; drawings of these are 
taken. 

3d. The ancient Coorumber Kings, and 
tlie pastoral, hunting, or Nomadic tribes, 
who occupied this country previous to the 
introduction of the doctrine of the V^des 
by tlie Chola Kings : to them, several an- 
tiquities, buildings, sculptures, establish- 
ments and coins, of late brought to notice, 
are supposed to belong. 

* The History i.{* Kafct Kiian includes the an- 
nals of ihe CclehiAted Aurung2.;bc'a itign, hi- 
theno adesideiatnm in Indian History, exci'pnng 
the first ten years. 

t The position of Banawa«si is laid down in 
rtoUm\’s 1ahle>. 
o g O 
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-X. Drawings, Ma^s, Plans, and Sketches* 
Th^ are arranged into, 

1st. Maps and Charts. 

1. Atlasses, 

2. Portfolios, 

3. Folio and quarto volumes, 

4. Miscellaneous rolls, &c. ; containing, 
geographical, general, and provincial maps; 
political and statistic maps and plans ; mi- 
TOralogical and orological maps ; to which 
was proposed to he added, a philological 
map, descriptive of the extent of the 
various languages, spoken in the fifty-six 
^sums or Hindoo divisions of the Bliavut 
Candum, or India. 

2d. I>ran’ings. 

1. Views and sketciies of remarkable 
places. 

2. Plans of cities, fortresses, battles, 
sieges, &c. 

3. IMtto of ancient cities and temples, 
&c. ; as Beejanuggur, Halla, Bede, and 
other ancient capitals. 

4. Elevations and sections of ditto. 

5. Collections of drawings, illustrative 
of the state and progress of the arts of 
design, of sculpture, &c. 8cc, among tlie 
Hindoos : two volumes, large folio. 

6. Ditto of ditto, of various plants, 
trees, and flowers, executed during the 
survey : four volumes, folio. 

7. Ditto of ditto, of the costume of the 
various classes of inhabitants of India, the 
diflerent sects of religion, &c. &c. : three 
volumes, folio. 

COLLECTIONS OF TRANSLATIONS. 

The following collections of translations, 
which have gradually increased from tlie 
constant accession of original materials of 
late years, are bound and arranged in 
volumes, cliiefly folio, either provincially 
or according to languages, &c. in the 
following order, viz, 

I. Southern Provinces ; containing His- 
tory, Antiquities, Institutions, &c.— An- 
cient Cholla Mundalum and Pandya Mun- 
dalum or Tinnevelly, Madura, Tanjore, 
Coimbatoor, Ac. 

II. Western Pr(mnce$. — Ancient Ke- 
rala and Chara Mundalum or Travan- 
core, Malabar, Canara, Conkan, Bed- 
nore, Soonda, &c. &c. 

III. Central Provinces —Upper Car- 
nadca; Mysore, Chitteldroog, Raidroog, 
Nabobship of Serah, Harponelly, Pen- 
naconda, Baramahl, Ac. See. 


IV. Eastern Proiinces. — Ancient Ton- 
da Mundalum ; Modern Arcot, Soubah 
Payen Ghaat or Lower Carnatic (errone- 
ously) Nellore, Ougole, Palnaud, &c. 

V. Ceded Districts, — Nunda Munda- 
lum comprehending Canoul, Cuddapa, 
Cummum, Ac. Ac., extending to the 
Kistna. 

VI. Northern Comprehend- 

ing the Andra, Miits,ya, and Callinga Da- 
sums; the Modern Circars of Guntoor, Ma- 
sulipatani, Condapilly, Chicacole, Ac.Ac., 
and tlie Odia Dasum or Modem Orissa or 
Ganjam Circar, and Cuttack. 

VII. Mahomedan //lyory. — Compre- 
hending the history of the several states 
or sovereigns of lliis religion, since tlie 
13th century. 

VIII. Maro//a ifw/ory.— Comprehend- 
ing materials either relating to this nation 
or its sovereigns of modern origin, under 
Sevajee, Sambajee, Ramraj, Ac.Ac., till 
the permanent establishments of the pre- 
sent, or modern Maratta State under a 
Pcishwah. 

IX. Carnatic andBeejanuggvr,~—TYQ\\s^ 
iattons of original works, illustrative of 
the history of tliat empire under its several 
dynasties, of Carnatic, Tellinga and 
Coommber Sovereigns, with reference to 
tbeir grants and inscriptions, Ac. 

X. Telinga and Oria (or Northerii Cir-^ 
cars). — Comprehending the materials of 
the history of VVarungoIe, and the several 
dynasties of these languages or nations. 
The Cuttack Ballalls ; the Rajahs of Cal- 
linga, of Rajalimundry, Bezoada, Ac, 

XI. Cholla and Pa/u/ya.— Comprehend- 
ing the materials translated of these an- 
cient dynasties, coufinned and compared 
by their inscriptions still remaining, by 
books, poems, and various works of their 
ancient sages and cavisars. 

XII. Sassanumsor Hindoo Inscriptions, 
Grants, Edicts, These are of three 
kinds ; viz, the 1 st comprehends copies of the 
original sassanums, transcribed in all parts 
of the country from stones generally, more 
rarely from copper-plates : it is supposed 
above three thousand have been at least 
collected by intelligent natives, reared and 
formed for this purpose : estimated at four 
vols. folio.— 2d. Fac-similes and drawings 
of the most ancient and curious of the 
above, being those that are in antique 
characters ; some obsolete now> some read 
with difficulty, others entirely unknown . 
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it was thought right to preserve fac-siniilcs 
of them, to authenticate the materials : 
tliree large volumes, folio.— Sd. Transla- 
tions of the most interesting and curious of 
the inscriptions from the different lan- 
guages: estimated two vols. folio. — Be- 
sides several not yet bound, and much the 
greater part still untranslated on cadjans, 
country paper, &c. 

N.B. The materials from w'hich the 
above are taken are in fifteen different 
languages, and twenty-one different alpha- 
betical characters ; and it was necessary to 
employ persons conversant in each, some- 
times with great difficulty, to extract the 
materials of these collections from the fol* 
lowing languages : 

1. Sanscril.—l. Obsolete Character.— 

2. Devanagri or Baulobund. 3. Grun- 
dum. 

2. 1, Ancient Tellinga, very 
old j obsolete. 2, Ditto. 3, Modern Tel- 
Unga. 

3. Ca?icrra,—1. Ancient Canara, unde- 
ciphered; from Banawassi and from Mavel- 
lipooram. 2, Poorwad-IIalla-Canara. 3. 
Halla or Ancient Canara, 4. Modern 
Canara. 

4. iVarat^a.— I « Mo'd’hi ; no inscrip- 
tions on stone in this, but there are several 
grants on paper. 

5. EllaconnumTamul. — I. Ancient Ta- 
mul or Ellacannum. 

6. Modern Tamvl. — 2. Modern Tamul, 

7. Malliallum. — 3. Tamul of the Ma- 
labar Coast, 

8. Tuo/i’a.— 1. Toolva ; language and 
characterof Lower Canara. 

9. Wodia. — 1. Wodia; character and 
language of the Wodia or Orissa, or 
Ganjam and Cuttack. 

10. Bengallee.^l, Bengallee. 

11. Hindwee, Hindostanh or Moors.-^ 


habad ; from Java, from Ceylon, from 
Mavellipooram, from Banawassi, &c. &c. 

XIII. StaUa Mahatmams, or Stalla 

These comprehend the le- 
gends, pooranums, or traditions ; ac- 
counts of the several Stallums or holy 
places of Hindoo worship. As every tem- 
ple has or ought to have its pooranum, 
those of the present establishments are 
evidently founded on the legends of the 
followers of the Vedes, Tlie pooranums 
of the principal Stallums are procured, as 
Canchee Trinamulla, Tripetty, Sreerun- 
gam, Ramiseram, &c. ; and a few are 
translated, and more are proposed to be so, 
as specimens ; translated, two vols. folio, 
bound : originals, four ditto, bound. 

XIV. Laws, Institutions, <.^c. — Diese 
parts embrace the several codes of laws 
received among the Hindoos. 

XV. Sects of Religion-, — Account of 
the origin, history, and opinions of the 
different sects of religion among the 
Hindoos ; the followers of the Vedes; tlie 
Jain, Samanaul, or Sravats ; the Boud- 
hUts ; tlie Saiva Muttura, &c. &c.&c. 

XVI. Miscellaneous. 

XVII. Eitractsfrom Foreign European 
Translated ; regarding Indian 

history, antiquities, literature, and geo- 
graphy, ancient and modern. 

The collection already transmitted to Cal- 
cutta, and bound in folio volumes (up- 
wards of forty), may be classed under 
the following heads : 

1. Histor^y Anliquilies, and Institutions 
of the empire of tlie Carnatic or Camata 
(called Narsinga erroneously by early Eu- 
ropean writers), under its several dynas- 
ties of Ballalls, Wodiars, Coorumbers, 
Tellangas, and other Princes, and ex- 
tracted from authentic documents from 


No peculiar character, about 1600 up to about 500 A.D., and 

12. Persian,— The grants and edicts of j^ore obscurely still to near 80 A.D., 

the Mogul Emperors and Viceroys are on the eras (or mode of reckoning 

paper, and in Persian. These belong to ^jged in inscriptions in these countries) 

the period since the I7th century. ^ere changed, and lost sight of; cor- 

13. Arabic. > ^fabic. roborated also by collation witJi European 

14. Malays. ) and Mahomedan authorities. 

15. Javanese.-^ \. Ancient Javanese; 2 . Ditto ditto of the dynasties that 

from inscriptions. 2, Modem ditto. reigned in the South with more or less ex- 


N.B. There are also fac-similes of se- tent of power and territory, previous to 


veral inscriptions and characters still un- the former, under the several names of 
deciphered, some daily coming to hand— Cholla, Pandia, &c., confirmed by ac- 
such as the inscriptions at Delhi, at Alla- tually existing inscriptions and records. 
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3. History of tho more obscurely known 
dynasties of Tellinga and Wodia kin^, 
of Warancole, Anamaconda, Bezoada, 
Kajahmundiy, Cuttack, &c., illustrated by 
inscriptions, plans, drawings, and MSS., 
terminating in tlie 14th century. 

4. Ditto of the empire of Canara, 
whose capital was at Callianif till its de- 
cline by a schism of rcligion ; and, fiuidly, 
by the fost Mahomedan invadon of Alia- 
ud-deen in the early part of the X4th 
century. 

5. The history, &c, of the kings of 
Deogeery or Deevo'^eery (now Dawluta- 
b^), temiinatfng at the same time. Little 
is yet known of this dynasty, though it is 
hoped considerable materials may be ob- 
tained to illustrate tliis cliasm iti Hindoo 
history, which involves in obscurity the 
origin of tlie celebrated sculptured ctivcs 
of Lllora, which it is to be noticed are 
close to the she of the ancient capital of 
Deva^eery. 

6. Tlie history of tlio remains of the 
lietjanuggur empitVf from the fatal battle 
wherein Ram-raj foil, anno 1536, till the 
fall of Chapdrageery j the establisliment 
of the Maliomedans in the Carnatic ; the 
conquests of tho states of Beejaporc and 
Golconda, by the Moguls ; and the esta- 
blishment of European factories and set- 
tlements on the Coast, in the commence- 
ment of the 17th century. The origin 
and history of the several families of 
usurpers of Mysore, Bednore, Chiitel- 
droog, Madura, llydroog, Harponelly, 
Gingee, Taiyore, tlie northern 'V^emlavar 
petty chiefs, Ac., for which considerable 
materials in original family books, re- 
cords, histories, inscriptions, grants, Ac. are 
collected, translated and arranged, forming 

^ a necessary prelude to the development of 
the distracted state of the country about, 
or soon after, the period of the settlement 
of the European nations in India, a dear 
understanding of which is necessary per- 
haps at this day. 

7. Tlie ancient Iiistoiy of Malahar or 
KertdOf and its singular institutions, from 
mateiials, MSS. and inscriptions collect- 
ed in that country. 

6. The history of the Deckan, under the 
Mahomedan governments, since the 13tli 
century ; and a commencement made in 
opening avenues to its eailiei- history un- 
der the Hindoo Princes. 7’lie present state 


of these countries is still unfavourable to 
niimitc investigation, 

9. The Ancient Geography ^ India de- 
riv'es considerable lights from these jirogres- 
sive inquuies ; and several explanations are 
obtained of the connectron and extent of 
commercial relations between the Eastern 
and Western Continents, from ancient 
traditions, remains of establidiments, 
MSS., sculptures,* coins, and tlie re- 
mains of Antiquity scattered in different 
paits of the country, 

10. The Imtilutions, Laivs, and pecu- 
liar Customs of the various tribes that 
inhabit India ; tlie early pastoral or Xo- 
raadic tribes ; the agricultural race ; the 
introduction of arts, sciences and letters ; 
the colonies of Bramlns and other tribe*» 
successively arriving from the north — 
from llie same unquestionable authorities. 

H. Tliese are more particularly ex- 
plained by (what has been hitherto un- 
avoidably oveilooked) collections of the 
Ancient Sassanums or Inscriptions on stone, 
copper, and other metals, still existing in 
all parts of the countrj', which prove, by 
dates and regular formula, the early exist . 
ence of established tenure, and all the re- 
gulations of a civilized and cultivated stale 
of society. 

12. Collection of CoinSt Hindoo chiefly, 
in different parts of the countiy. The most 
remarkable of tiicse are Roman, Chinese, 
and a singular square kind of silver coins, 
specimens of which have been found in 
Hindoostan as well as in the South. 

IS. Collection of Ancient Scidptirres-, il- 
lustrative of the state and cultivation of 
the arts and sciences, aided by drawings 
from ancient remains, hitherto unnoticeil 
tlirougliout the Peninsula; and iii tlie 
Oriental Islands of Java, Bali, &c. 

14. Drawings and views of JiuUdingSf 
explaining the style and various kinds of 
ardiitecture. 

15. Drawings of tlie Costume of the in- 
habitants of India, and of the Islands, il- 
lustrative of descriptions of the several 
tribes and castes, tlieir pecuHar manners, 
customs, &c. &c. 

16. The population and subdivisions 
of castes, ascertained and illustrated by 
enumerations, by houses and by fami- 

* (ii the riunt3d city of MavelUpoie, ni ihiA 
vicinity, siiecnnens o> the Koiuau amj Chmd. 
coinages fuiind atpre»eni, togeUt^r witimltu^- 
ancient tiukno\vn 
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lies* through the late dominions of My- 
sore, and in the Island of Java : the au- 
thenticated tables of which are annexed to 
the descriptive memoirs of provinces. 


(A.) 

General flao of the Results of Investigations 
into Geography^ History, Antitpnties, and 
Lileratiirc in the Island of Java, by Col, 
^fnckenzic, in the years 1811 , 1812 , 

1813 . [Extracted from a Short View (f 
Rtscarches in Java.) 

I. In the Geographical and lIydrogra~ 
pineal branches, complete registers have 
heen taken of the numerous atlasses, 
plans, charts, and memoirs belonging to 
the Dutch Government, since its establish- 
ment, from 161 2 till the year 1811. Among 
these are to be found detailed regular sur- 
veys of several of the Eastern Provinces, 
on a plan which Col. Mackenzie recom- 
mended to our Government in Java, to be 
gradually carried on at no great expense. 
Tills was intended be tlie subject of a parti- 
cular report, which he proposed to accom- 
pany with a detailed register ♦ of these 
documents, and of numerous charts of dif- 
ferent descriptions, supposed to be in depot 
with the present Government. 

XL Of Military Plans, numerous pieces 
exist still, though some of tiiom, particu- 
larly connected with the views of the late 
Government, are unattainable, and sup- 
posed to be lost in the confusion attending 
the victory and retreat of Cornelis : tliose 
remaining appear in the register. There 
Ls reason to thiuk that much of tlie con- 
tents of the depots at the PurcuK dc Gtnie, 
and the plans of military movements were 
lost at the period referred to, or carried off, 
III. Of the Resources and Revenues 
of the Island : the whole, it is bdieved, 
are saved of the numerous memoirs, re- 
ports, and productions, arising from the 
discussions and plans of reform of late 
years, where the opinions and sentiments 
of the most intelligent and experienced 
men in India ami Holland are to be found, 
the result of their reasioning, with a vast 
body of information in memoirs, reports, 
and documents f in the Depots of Archives, 

* Tins Register was pre«ented to tlieG»jvern- 
TJHfU nt Fort William of the 13th Feb. 1815. 

f Tlic whole of the voluminous minutes, cor- 
re-ijKmflence, and pioceedings of the Commis- 
sion pent from H*)lland in 1793, «»f which Mr. 
Ncdenlnirg was President, and which terminated 
i3i /60Q, are deposited m a great Almyra, or ca- 


which, previous to the late government 
of Marshal Daendels, were preserved on a 
regtilar systematic plan. Tlie indexes, or 
rather abstracts of the proceedings and re- 
solutions of the Government from its first 
establishment, were particularly curious; 
under the heads llcalm, Secret Realia, Per- 
sonalia, and Miscellanea, reference might 
l>e made with ease to any subject that had 
ever occupied the deliberations and orders 
of Government, Tliere is reason to be- 
lieve the Miscellanea, consisting of aght 
volumes, were lost; at least they could 
not be found on inquiry, since the reduc- 
tion of Java. 

2. Die Ti^ports of the Committee of 
Archives, translations of which it is be- 
lieved have been sent to India, will fully 
explain the number and description. Col- 
Mackenzie, confining himself more par- 
ticularly to the geographical and hydro- 
grapliical parts, only brought copies of 
the reports relating to them, and of the 
register of reports and memoirs from 
the dependencies, particularly such as re- 
garded India. 

3. It may be proper here to notice, that 
in the course of inspection of the ar- 
chives and library of the late Government, 
he casually lighted on a series of memoirs 
or reports of tlie Dutch Governors and Di- 
rcctorsin Coromandel, from 1612 to 1771, 
carried regularly on from one director or 
governor to another. One of the most 
material to us is a collection or register of 
all treaties, contracts, perwannas, and 
grants between the Dutch Government 
and tlie Native Powers of the Soutli of In- 
dia : a copy ♦ of this volume was taken, 
as it was conceived to be useful in fixing 
dates, facts, privileges, and claims. Die 
other volumes, besides the instructions of 
the first Governors, give a view of the na- 
ture of the commerce, and concise views 
of the political state of the different coun- 
tries at the time, though not all equally 
interesting— as] the memoirs or reports of 
the governors or directors of Ceylon, Su- 
rat, and Hoogly in Bengal, and of the 
Spice Islands, &c. tkc. 

binet. Mr. Nedenburg afterwards returned to 
Holland, and was one of the leading membt rs of 
the Secret Committee on India affairs iliai sat 
at the Hague, whose final report, m l‘’07. seenn 
to have been the basis on which the plans 
adopted by the late Government of Holland for 
their Oriental colonies was founded. 

♦ This is one of tlie works tran^liied at Sc- 
rainpoor since January la^t, and sent to Go- 
vernment/ April Igi6. 
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4. In Oie same deposits are a complete 
serin 'df dispatches and letters of the 
Gdv4hilii^ Batavia to Europe, con- 
sisfiti^^Vteiity vcdumes, which undoubt- 
edfy^oontaitt many interesting facts and 
documents n^arding the policy and his. 
tory of these once opulent establishmentsi 
As diese volumes are in the Bibliotheque, 
and ‘ it is doubtful whether they are in- 
cluded in the report of the Committee of 
Ardlires, they are particularly adverted to 
here. It was a peculiar trait of the Dutch 
Government that complete memoirs, or 
memories, were usually given in by the 
Governors General, and those of the de- 
pendencies, to their successors, on being 
relieved ; and as the whole of them were 
furnished with very complete indexes, re- 
ference was ready and easy to any par- 
ticnlar subject or fact before the archives 
were thrown into Conftision, and many 
lost- on dhor removal from the castle of 
Bataviain isos ; and afterwards from the 
cVchis 'attending the reduction of Java, 
lb restore them to some order would be 
desirable to the future historian of Oriental 
cotemertt! and possessions ; if not, in a 
pc£tical' point of view, to the British Su- 
pfemeGoVemment of India. 

Of the History and Antiquities of 
the Isktttd of Java, considerable materials 
have been obtained by Colonel Mac- 
kenzie's immediate exertions. Little in- 
deed had been done in Java by Europeans 
iniK^ardtb such inquiries, since the time 
that Vdentyn published his useful but 
voltoainons work on the Duch East-India 
Oampany’s settlements, ip six folio vo- 
Intnes, in 17^4; and although a Society 
at Scienees had been established a few 
years previous to ours, in 1780, but little 
pregten had been made in developing the 
history of the Eastern Islands, and the 
Semety itself had fallen into decline (al- 
tbengh sot absolutely extinct) since the 
comiseneement of die revolution. Of 
the laudable efforts to revive it since the 
British Government was established, this 
may not be the appropriate place to speak. 
Under the patronage of the Supreme Go- 
vommnt, should Java remain a Britisb 
colony, it may be h<q>ed still to contribute 
esaeaMly to the general culture of sci- 
iiOmm^ial economy, and of use- 
ABknowiedge in these parts. 

Bolbnd Mackenzie’s first efibrts were 
particularly directed to this object of in- 
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vestigation, the progress and actual state 
of knowledge, and of the histo^ and 
antiquities of the Island ; and it is due, 
in justice to several respectable indivi- 
duals in Java, British and Dutch, to say, 
that much ready and cordial aid was 
furnished in the prosecution of these re- 
searches. 

3. Some of the colonists, who had paid 
attention to these subjects, a circumstance 
not very general in Java, very readily com- 
municated the aid of their knowledge and 
experience in directing the pursuit, and 
pointing out the sources and individuals 
that could farther asrist. To conciliate 
the minds of men, and remove difficulties 
arising from prejudices of educadon and 
religion, and from the variety of lan- 
guages, the experience acquired in India 
was found of great advantage; but the 
powerful aid of the penetrating, acute ge- 
nius of the Bramins, which had been of 
such importance in India, was here want- 
ing ; and the languages presented ob- 
stacles of no common degree. It was 
necessary not only to employ translators 
from the Dutch, French, and Malay, but 
it was extremely rare to find persons ca- 
pable of rendering Javanese MSS.* into 
either of these languages previous to an 
English version. Die difficulty of pro- 
curing any of the colonists capable of act- 
ing as interpreters was considerable, from 
the rarity of these necessary qualifications, 
and from a repugnance to traveHing and 
fatigue, arising from indolence, and from 
habits widely dissimilar firom ours. In the 
interior, the Malay language was of little 
use, and the Javanese, in its several dia- 
lects, had been little studied by the Eu- 
ropean Colonists in Java. These few were 
in the service of Government, and there 
were but few on tlie Island capable of 
rendering a letter from the Javanese into 
Dutch. 

4. Notwithstanding tliese obstacles, and 
the discouraging prospect held out by 
those who had the best pretensions, from 
long residence, to know the native cha- 
racter and their literaiy attainments, it is 
satisfactory to obame, that the conclusion 
of this journey Iproduced an accession of 
knowledge and of l^its that had beem by 

* Au ingeBMWv native of Java haa aince tbis 
accompaaied me to India, aikd has already made 
someprogfcu la tiaaslsUng ftsm the Java- 
nese. 
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no means hoped for, er^ in the naps} san- 
guise expectations, ; 

assist, pnd jppedp)^ tbe^>-eto^s iUid th* 
natjvep(^w^!;e,_sopn,jceco»tt|l^, even the 
]f^^ed to 

traverse, U not oppose these inquiries. 
Thq ^i^fqts and their dependents were, 
thoUgii ^ find; nltunately cordial assis- 
tants in regard to the objects of investiga- 
tion ; and on the eve of leaving tbeEastem 
dis^cts,andtotbelastmomentof Col.Mac- 
k^ri^n's stay at Batavia, Materials, MSS. 
»nd Memoirs, in copy or original, with let- 
ters in reply to the questions circulated, 
Were transmilted from the most distant 
parts : in fact, as in Mysore, and other 
parts of India, the same causes had the 
same effects. Inquiries before little known, 
and at first held in suspicion, being found 
to have no other object than a laudable re- 
search into History, Laws, Customs and 
Literature, to assist the rulers to protect 
the suljjects, and ^meliorate their condition, 
by a more perfect knowledge of their own 
institutions ^ all ranks appeared to concur 
in supporting what they found attended by 
no deviation iroin good faith, and tending 
to conciliate their feelings and prejudices. 

To conclude : what is intended is a ge- 
neral view of the results of these inquiries, 
until the arrangement of the materials 
enable a more detailed report to be made 
up. Ibe foHowing may be considered an 
abstract Of a collection of materials form- 
ed for tUnstrating (he History, Antiquities, 
and Institiitioas of Java. 

One hundred and seventy-one sections,* 
rather than volumes of paper MSS., writ- 
ten in the characters of Java arid of the 
Malay, but all in the Javanese language. 
Cat^ogues of them are made out; but 
diffienhies occur in getting them trans- 
hnied, 'tited-canonly be removed by the in- 
terposition of Government. Most of them 
areon paper: some were saved from the 
wreck-of the Suhao's library at the storm 
of the Craten of Ljoqacarta, by the per- 
misfflon of'the priie agents, and die con- 
enrrencei indeed, of all the oalitary pre- 
sent. Others were pnrdaaed and ccdlect- 
ed on tour through the Island. Some 
ww pmi et it ed by Dutch cedOoisU said by 

• SewnlortliMehere enaatertted (rein paper 
seeUans. qnntn and octavo ; and Co). Maekentie 
has int'MKtn'.hannd<eftw<hlcttttalit(»pertA)e 
Tulumes for their better preservation ; prohabiy 
the whole may amount to forty volumes. 
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Rt^ants,. «n^ others,.^ tr^macri|fs,lty 
v^^ wrifeiy, employed by Ctd, Mac- 
kqp^e tp.cepy, jbew.iriiip t^e ^ginala ja 
the bands of B^gents, aitd witbtbw per- 
mj^oo. Several of these, .are histaricsls 
A ^w of the lesser and more curious 
tracts, were trsuslated into the .Etiro- 
pean languages during ^ stay in Java. 
A considerahle number of peters, conUnn* 
ing a series of Voyangs, or Javanese dramas, 
which are still a popular and expensiTe 
subject of exhibition with the native chiefil 
of Java. 

Twenty-four MS&, written on Cadjan 
leaves in the Hindoo manner ; most of 
them are in the Javanese character, and 
some are in a character yet undecipbered. 
From explanations of the titles of some, 
they appear to belong to the ancierU (or 
Lean) religion of tlieseislands ; butdionydt 
a native of superiOT intelligence was found 
capable of reading them, the prejudices of 
religion prevented any further- infoimiation 
of the contents of books suiqmsed to be 
adverse to the Mahomedan tenets, < -Hiis 
difficulty might however have bean giOt 
over. These MSS. are apparently saw 
cient, and were brought by the civility, of 
a Regent from a long deserted -kpusein 
the distant forests, where tb^ had (aiit 
neglected for. years. 

Thirty-five volumes of Dutch MSS., in 
folio, quarto, and oetavo, coosistiag of 
Historical Works, Memoirs, and B^poats; 
some translated from the Javnneae.r into 
Dntdi. Some of these are original; otfaelB 
were copied, by permissioa, from MSS. ill 
the bands of private individuals, and a fem 
of the most valuable were purchased.* 
Some of the most remarkable of thsip arc, 

1 . A complete History of Java, in Ihsea 
quarto volumes, translated into Dtoch; 
giving its history from the first etdomzadat 
to the year 1 807, the original u^HUmidy 
written by a native. Hiis is bow neariy 
translated into English. 

2. Ancient History of Java ; contaimug 
its fabulous history, in two volumes quarter 
in Dutch. This appears to have been com- 
piled from the ancient MythologicolFoems, 

« Itianac^iyxe abaeive. that aU ihae%e(e 
exclvaiye.of ib? Memoirs apil hakonipiW 

to the Committee of Teaures, wbicbere officii* 
and belnugtuGovarnmcnt, tbOD|^ evetjr 

G9v«nMar» ifr. 

Raffles, and access given tp official tecorde* Jbe 
cotte^on here specified is wholly iMstmct tram 
these, and entirely private property. 

Voi. XIII. 2 T 


On the Lahouts of the latf CoL Mackfiine^ 

^ of Javai andcommu- panese; of t^tem of a kind hkh^o 

of a Dutch ^ntle- unnotrcedD^ any !^urope^ c^llc^y^pei^- 
foratedin &e^centre by a ^tu^e d^nm^ 


prbose desi^^they w^e ^ansiated* 
* of' the^^vanese lan- 
Dut^ communicated by its 
living at Sainarang. 

4. I^ei^^ptber abridged mempirs and 
relating to Java ; des- 
cm>ti9^^^d reports relating tq. Batavia^ 
^,^^,islwd ip,g9fieral, and its cli- 
wjtb .toieinoirs on commercial and 
gglMcal spljects. 

Copy of a Grammar in the ancient 
Tai^ul, ,m Grunduin character, writt^ in 
copies of some ancient ipscrip* 
^Be original in the 
lijprpy of the Society of Sciences at Ba- 
tavia^ a!bl aiaiii’iy ofii.t.iiKri's ilhshiratbe 
of siiii, suitkiiic^ a:::l gco;.';n!|:l’y of .lava, 
C<^]}posi^ at Cpl., |dackenzie*s request. . ^ 
copies of some memoirs 
ap^^^ridgm^^ addressed to the Hon. 

Mr. Raffles, who 

ii^^^]y;C4^p^qni<^^ad thep3., Th^y 

jpisj^ei; ,to,qp<^9s ^d suggesdous re« 
qy^n^pd^. p^^uiar persons more 
CQQvei]^l;^iq,^q,cqstoms aod history of 
By Coi. Mackenzie* 
J^iscr^twis,^ Coi/^t Sculp- 
jp.pv^ry c^ntry, assist materially in 
d^yylpping.tbe aopient , bistory and origin 
and of the 
^ p^uit 
that it.could H;arcel7 
,r . , 

Setting modern ipscrip- 
abovttwepty in- 
9^jjSati^^ouinS|in ancient cii^r 

9pl^ **Sd |i«i»,,9pticed, «td that 

Jjj; Ejjrt^)^ antboct (the Safoo 
, jas-sitniles, ^ye Iteeji talten of 
i^ips attended to be com- 
myniffl t^ to the Society at Calcutta, and 
to. ^y desirous of the communica- 

tion, ' ‘Jliree different characters are used 
in tiiena, all yet i^ndedphered. One alone 
in the ,Deya Nagti chatacter was found on 
the yi^t (o Prambana. ^ _ 

Ants^ Cm ^ — A small collection ^ 
be^ >1?^; , A f*'': ^ Chinese and Ja- 

MSKiiltto fu.nl’a Jat^ese'thU' 
■agM Pfa tWMt i r fmtti tbi«, but for Mntjafi 
^it.jroilR is delayed ; Col. Mf^jkeazie, 
bro^t%ne JaTanese sfith him, wbo has 

to‘V£ndtri' ir, f/f ttieana of thd-’bhuSiy; 
tain tba'Bn^b lan^.ge, > 
t TUuobets’a Vojiages. 


andbearingAyariety of figure^ resemjji^^ 
those of the Voyan^ or Jay,a»e,{>la^s ; 
none of these eputs are to be cjren 

in the collection of the Batavian . Socie^. 
They are usually dug up with o^^ i^es- 
tiges of antiquities, near places that hare 
been destroyed by volpanic eruptions. It 
is singular that a few coini^ of ,the same 
Chinese kind were foundj some years ago 
in a distant part of the ISIysore, country ; 
and one also among the ancient corns . re- 
cently discovered a^ Mavellipqram, near 
Madras, a circumstance that points, at 
early commercial communicatipn .between 
the Oriental islands and fbntipentf _ ^^i^ 
India. . 

Ancient Seviptures and jmagfS.prpj.fra^ 
quently met wi th in Java ^ wipe^ipdip^|ng 
the existence of the, Hindoo l)dj^lY>U>gy ^t^a. 
certain period ; most of ^em te|ate to tfie 
Baudhist and Jain doctnqeS) ^^mefqyr 
specimens of the small copper imagf* dug 
up were obtained, and drawings Ipivejbeen 
taken of all the remains of arclji^ctpre 
and sculpture that were disqoyei^ In. dfig 
tract of this tpur. Seyeral of,.thafa ,iraj>'T 
ings relate to the interesting A 

Framlwaa, ssup fq be a very early, Apd^ttie 
most aociept capita^ o^ tl^ dc«ni(pipp, 
and iiteratpre of Jaya^ a ,paithpnlm’,-,n|ie,-; 
moir of its present state was /tQn^ppjc^^^ 
to the Society of Batavia, apd, Ijas , l|eetf( 
published in tlie seventh yolume^qf thejCj 
transactions, butjwithout the drq^ngs^pf 
curious sculptures, as no i^gjy^y^r jwas 
to be found at Batav^ . , ■ . n 

Colonel Macl^enaie bps d^CBj^ttqm^^ 
to convey a luBty,. but,,.hettqs^,,,pi[j^ej|^^ 
idea of sonie of the pbjects tiAtjfiav.e;^- 
cupied much of his tipie in Java ; ^or ,l^-i 
sides those observations, in a military ind 
poUticid view', that might be expected fruqk 
his professional situation on the latp eXr* 
pedltion, it was .also necessary to, pay a^; 
tention to the inquiries and objects qf the 
cominisrion on tenures and ,lan^, ii^ 
Java, to which he was appointed in Ja^, 
nuary 18,12, when oqthejonniey tq the, 
eastward. 

In conclurion, be apprel^ds tl^pinpie 
materials are cpilected to'give a pr«ty cJ^r 
view of the present stSp of ^va'| ’ ^d’ if 
the materi^s, novr con»(^rahly '^pr'easra, 
should assist in affording any iUustra- 
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tion OT , ancient ^feistoiy anS or '^commo^b'ons Jb): su|-^ a 

of (iiat istaniJj it be gratl^^ng his never ^ibre ex^lorei "by j^urbpe^'sc^ci^' 
e^ijijorts have in the least degree cohtri- in a climate very in^ufendu^ is ita^f “So 
l^ted to sudh dr should ‘yet stir up common perforinance, ancl tSp minute' di- 

a Ipifit of Jn^uiry, fhat may be usefully visions and detmls of places of evei^'d«r- 
appiied'id fill up the outlines he has ven- cription, given in the m&noire of the^ sur- 
tdred'to trace. vey, with the masterly execution upon a 

^'ort 'ii^lliavii Nov. 10, 1813. large scale of the General Map and*' its 

— striking discrimination of“ ^difiereSt 6h- 

(B.) jccts, rarely equalled by any thing of me 

Extract of a General Letter from England, same nature that has come under our i>b-‘ 
^n the Public Eejyartment, dated ^Ih Ee^ servation, form altogether an achievement 
hruary 1810, to the Gooemment of For of extraordinary merit, adding most ma- 
St. George. terially to the stores of Indian geography, 

'2. In our dispatch of the 11 tli February and of information useful for military, 
1809, written in the regular course of re- financial, and commercial purposes. ' For 
pfjf’fb lettem from you in this department, such purposes we shall wish the many 
wfe' Were prevented by the pressure of other terials furnished by Lieut.Col. Ma^kfeiftxie 
affairs from entering into the consideration to be used by our Government, and a 
of the Subject’ which occupied your letter of his memoirs ought, with that view, to fife 
of the 1 4th March 1807, namely, the scr- lodged in some of the public departmeiits, 
vices d'f LieuLCoT, Golin Mackenzie, in particularly that of the Revenue Boardj^ 
the Sui^ey of Mysore, and certain pro- together with tlie sections of his map, Which 
Vinces a<^acent to ft. he purposes to form into an Atlas. Btif,' 

•' 3, IlNWing now reviewed with attention desirous as we are tliat the public at 
the W’hcde of that subject, as it is detailed should have the gratification, and 
in Ibrar jukmetttidhed, and the papers tlie credit which would result 

k<^c6mpiaiiied 'it, and in the various neral knowledge of his' work; we 
dofciAieittts which are referred to in your considerable doubts of Ae proprfety^of 
sub^u^ht advices of the 29th February, pubb'shing it (2) at this time, and wouM 
21st, 24th, and 26th October 1808, we wish no measure to that end to be tafcett 
fe^ It to be due to Lieut Col. Mackenzie, without our furtho* consideration and^aU- 
arid'it% 'grdat pleasure to us to bestow our thority ; therefore no copy of his ifiap, bf 
uni^tialifi^ and warm commendation upon of the division of it, further than for the 
hU l^n^'BohtinuCd, indefadgable, and zea- public offices just mentioned, oilgfettbl^ 
ibus eiertibns in the arduous pursuits in permitted to be taken. ' 

which' he was employed, and upon the 5. On a full review of these Ubotirs, 
wot^s which those exertions have produced, and of others which were not so ittimb- 
He has not confined his labours to the diately within the scope of Lieut. Colon'll 
lea^ng object of his original appoint- Mackenzie's commission, we must adiiilt’ 
ment^ in itself a very difficult one, the ob- that his merite have not been merdy con- 
tainirtg of an accurate geographical know- fined to the duties of a geographic^ sur- 
led^ of the extensive territories which veyor, and finding that his representat£6tis' 
came uiider the dominion or protection of on the subject of the inadequacy of bis 'at-' 
the' Cdtfix^hy, in consequence of the fall lowanCes are seconded by very s^'orig’^re- 
of Tipped l^ultan in 1799; but has carried commendations from you, we dirfect thitt 
his resdarehes fnto two Other very impor- you present him with the sum 
tant branches, the statistics and the history thousand (9,000) i>agodas, as full rdtlli/^‘ 
of those countries ; and in all of them he neration for his past labours, dnd as'sk 
succeeded to an extent which could not mark of our approbation of his work, 
have been contemplated at the commence- fi. We next proceed to notice ffie Sth- 
nent of his undertaking. tistical Researches, in which also. Li^ul. 

' 4, 'rte actual survey, upon georaeti-ical Col. Mackenzie employed bim^lfr 
’nnci^l^'’6f a region' containing above are nearly allied to inquiries ©f a 
ijOOO umaik miles^l), generally of an phicalkind, and answer the same 
‘trem;^1y di:rficuif surface, fu'fl of hills an improved degree ; they haTer''io^) A* 
1 wBdemcfciC^; (iVc&hting d’W facilities merit of being in India' much Hibre lin- 
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'?W»!P%rin^%*»*«^*feey.wprB ^eiie4 
^^ci(9tions,^y^n to 
the an^ suc-_ 
Msftil Bumo^ in which he ha<i pureued 
in^thh mi^t other arduous labours, 
by which he has been ac- 
tbtfedf itod adds to' the value of his ser- 
ihjeil and Ink dik^overies. 

Til ‘Dus ^observation applies with at least 
eqaal psN^itiety to his superadded inquiries 
tota the JSsHofy, the Religion, and the An^ 
thgwties of the country; objects pointed 
out, indeed, in ourgeiKral instructions to 
India, but to which, if he had not been 
prompted by his own public spirit, his 
other fatiguing avocations might have been 
pleaded as an excuse for not attending. 

8. Heal iHstory and Chronology have 
hitherto been desiderata in the literature of 
Iildiav and from the genius of the people 
alid 'Hieir past government, as well as the 
HMe Success of the inquiries hitherto made 
by Eoiopeaiia, thqve has been a disposition 
to believe that the Hindoos possess few 
authentic records : Lieut. Col. Mackenzie 
has certainly taken the most effectual way, 
though one of excessive labour, to explore 
any. evidence vriiich may yet exist of re- 
mote eras and events, by necurring to re- 
maining monuments, inscriptions, and 
grants, preserved either on metals or on 
paper ; and his success in this way is far 
beyond what could have been expected. 
The numerons collections of materials (3) 
he has made under the different heads 
above noted, must be highly interesting 
and Curious, and the specimens he has ad- 
duced in the tnonuscript volumes he has 
sent Bs rihundaoily answer this character. 
H^etber the grants, which are generally of 
lands to Hratoins, are all authentic (4) 
which we mention not to assert a doubt, 
but to suggest a reasonable point of in- 
quiry), or whether the whole of the ma- 
terials ^11 be found to form a connected 
series of historical facts, rKqrecting a coun- 
try which seems to have been always sub- 
jecK'to commotions qnd changes, and un- 
farreumble to the preservation of political 
leCBiiis ; .still it < must be allowed tliat this 
dSbriqir^iMaisHSi the fairest of any which has 
jfftibegnpaqde to bring from obscurity any 
V?l}^f^;#a6Wents which exist of true 
undoubtedly encourages the 
^pp^on of obtaining at length botji 
eonsiderable Insight into the state of the 
country anS ' its ‘ governments, in niorc 


modem, period?, ,4»d sew 
dications of ijs orlgfnql instjjj^j^ ^0^, 
earlier revolutions, We.ate therefqrie vwy 
desirous that Lieut. Col, Mackepde,?h9>44 

himsqlf digest and improve the rpaf^*^^ 
he has collected ; and we hw 
which you have conferred oti hiip jn My- 
sine will afford him leisure for this ;^ork. 
After he has accomplished it, the original 
materials are to be transmitted to uS, to be 
depoated in our Orientai.i3Iuaes(nw Jn 
the mean time, we wish to indemnify hini 
for the disbursements he has made in pro- 
curing this collection of materials, trusting 
that it will not amount to any Iswge sum ; 
and we desire that he will state to its 
an account of it, which, from his cha- 
racter, we are persuaded -will be correctly 
done ; but not to suspend all payment till 
the arrival of such an account. iWe per- 
mit yon, on reoeipt of the present letter, 
to make him a reasonable advance qq,tlps 
score. , 

(Signed) D, Bptp,, , 1 ,.. , 
Head Assist, to Chief Sec. 

Remarks. 

(1) In addition to this, theAIqdfd lihs- 
tricts have since been completed on the 
same plan, containing about 30,000 square 
miles, witli maps, &c., and sent home to 
England in January 1816. 

(2) Col. Mackenzie did not Srilchd 
such a publication, without S6m‘^ 

of encouragement to so extensive uVvbrk, 
but materials have been sincfr added that 
will nearly complete the PeniOsula. 0 > He 
conceived, however, that the. publicftrim of 
the work would be ultimately eeoqopiicai 
to the East-India Company, . excjqsivqiof 
its advantage to the public and to sciepqe. 
Tile great expense incurre4 by the Cqrp- 
pany of late years in copying^ jp^P? with- 
out end for their several departinehta in . 
India, would be saved by the publication 1 
of an atlas of tliis kind, of which ^dfbinelj 
Mackenzie submitted specimens in ISOsJ 
and which may be now fully completed j 
but he could not underthkdtodpttblicktio/ 
of it without express tonedon anSI encoi/ 
ragejueut. . . , , 

(3) This,cqlleqtipp^^l^ppi^^^eii| 

iaaquftdniflr Mr.r** ijf 

if) PeMii'oii! I. 1 lii-.d<.n-.t!L'y unil- 
timately ( \h r io a !i< u !'.i !■(, ' 

(ynentaf ' 

(4) ^i^re 
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thtndclfy nbt an instance of Forgetf has 
beSh disfcoireitfl, or even suspfeted, save 
ohe (and that Vather assists history) : as 
they are all previous to 1620, there is no in- 
duceiheilt t» frand, and no one has yet 
adduced any claims upon them. 

(S) This office was done away by the 
time this order arrived in India. 

Janwary 27, 1817. 

' *#*" The forgoing article is loosely 
written, but is so valuable in every 
other sense of the word, that its pe- 
rusal must be highly gratifying to 
every lover of Oriental research. In 
his appropriate o£E.ce of Surveyor-Ge- 
neral, the exertions of Col. Mackenzie 
are beyond all praise, and he lias pro- 
bably never been surpassed, whether 
we regard his patient industry or the 
accuracy of the results. His exertions, 
however, were not confined to the im- 
mediate dtlrie^ of his orffice ; but his pe- 


nefrating gfeuius'wasje^' olrfthi#'#3il9i 
for the promotion of genc^ s^ieilce. 
On the bordi^s of his prownge ’he 
made numerops discoveriesj ,pnd ppj-n 
haps it may be ^sp, ,s:^ ..that ;^otjbiing 
which his mind could reaph*. wh^tj^i^ 
in near or distant preset, 
his observation. Let it notbe object- 
ed that Col. Mackenzie has ratherid^ 
voted his attention (excepting in the 
peculiar duties of his office) to the col- 
lection of materials for other writers, 
than employed them himself in any 
laborious undertaking. He has done 
more than could reasonably have been 
expected from human industry, and 
there is something so vast in the, dbt 
coveries he has made, .that they rev 
mind us of the protracted age csf an 
antediluvian, and seem totally uasuit- 
ed to the limited span allotted to our 
present existence.— £<i. 


Dk. MONTUCerS CONTROVERSY WITH A CORRESPONDENT 
' OF THE INDO-CHINESE GLEANER. . 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


,Sip: Dr. Montucci, of Dresden, 
has requested me to obtain the inser- 
tion in the .Asiatic Journal of the ac- 
companying answer to some remarks 
winch were published in the Indo- 
Chinese Gleaner. 

‘ Supposing that you might wish to 
print the remarks before the reply, I 
inclose the 8lh number of the Gleaner, 
w'hich contains the article animadvert- 
ed on by Dr. M. 

Assuring you of my admiration and 
respect, I remain. Sir, 

Your obliged servant, 

Wm. Hcitmann. 
No. ^iiCatharme Street, Stepney, 

.. March 

**♦ A portion of the following ex- 
trait ' friAlii fhi IndO'dllllinese Gleaner 
appeared in Ilje ij'oripbei of 'bur'Jl6nr- 
nal ^(^1 jjecember but we shall 

now ipsert it, entire, for the bjefjter un- 
dersUndiug of the subjects in dispute. 


aUJIARKS OU DB, , . 

“ PABALCRL.” ^ , 


(From the Indo-Clanese (fleynerf) , 


“ The labours of Dr-. Montucci- to 
excite the attention of the learned ' in 
Europe to the study of Chinese are^ 'I 
suppose, generally knovrti: Howfee 
they have been successfni, Ur what dec 
gree of merit they possess, are ^esv- 
tions which it is not tiie ol^ecl ' of 
these papers to discuss.. As an in- 
dividual, I think to (lave succeeded 
in forming the Chinese cliaraeter sp 
well (imperfect as the spccimetn; in. fos 
Parallel are), under the <hsadvanti>g^ 
whiidi must have been felt by. turns dei* 
serves due praise; and if his ; efiorts 
havfrfmled in reaching that degseeof 
perfection which merits high'ieaeio- 
miuml' thC' Same thing 'has 'hifopeiibd 
to all hts predecessorsj ahd’to-iilfost 
of Jiis contemporaries^ I . sh-^iili^'hot 
have ventured to notic^ that learaed 


5^^lwrfBi*»^H^s^i^lad;J}ilot,o^)^^4 ra^tere ^„r;»cjMfne4,^B,,j| 


v4)gr|ii|^ipret^doBa W 

tti^iri$q,Ho»^-i^OM9e*)!!Cifm4^if!ffi'^ 
sfa^aimi 'tdiseet muNpaUe^ ^iitwa< 
itMaiwh^ titeit?ac»ur»GyM,iisTia^^t«te 
teiMtnictfcoie particulwlj'rk) tb^Saa^ 
t«id4smg^<'noW .itndar ieotisideratioin^. 

It^tiioii4d< surprise the reader to £ud 
no^thstaoding, >wbBt Dr. Moo^ 
tuciiu- has said about the extreoie'acr 
curacy of his draughtsman, ' and his 
own 'great care in superi^ending the 
enuring of the characters, there is 
stiU a fvU kundredy out of- the 1,056 
chacaeters of the San-tszerking, erro- 
neously, engraved ; that is, about one- 
t^th the whole, unsancdoned by- 
elaariont , use ! - In sonie cases, the 
strnhna are too many ; in others too 
few; h* /Others, the -character is ,en- 
^ely wn^ng;, characbers which render 
the sense ludicrous are eometinies 
substituted. It will be readily allowed 
that errors of this sort will creep in, 
spperintendence. of the 
greatest Chinese scholar ; and books 
Oinaby tire people them- 
^ypSiiOte -Ohea IhU of them. But 
of the words 
Hi.0py,lN>ph toh/?eiTO»epus, i? a great 
we hie natnraUy less dis- 
ppse4i to. overlook errors in those who 
process tp, be neatly, perfect. It may 
indeed be pleaded, that Dr, M. foUow- 
e4i.his copy; but he ought to have 
been; aware that his strong assertions 
nhopt ep*'h'^y would expose him to 
-Oins^adyersipn, and ought to have 
^ea jWPpettionable care bo examine 
qppy by some aptborized standard. 
i, Win that a learned Chi- 

nese, when he wishes to be accurate, 
never. -depends on any copy, howpver 
well printed, much less on a manu- 
examines the. character by 
t^B^perial Dicjdonar}'. Thp number 
which I .have specified refers 
-taickaractets which,. are all difierent 

the mapy re- .say>.tha 4 tl^eii;d,^Hndrf.^ wevMrf^p- 
ik i ..’ 

- l^PiWd AHji" '.i.'"!'’ ■ 

other places of the same work. lear: i :« '■ .• '..n v-.-uIu be a de- 


tenths, //-n,, oj i-rb'io u-' jj.-.ijra Jl .1 : J' 

these '/ebrpys-.pf btse 
sense-?,’,, j 1 answer* ■ tlwil 
every instance, rent!?? 
telligiblei th^ 

in Chinese that .bad.st^5Biflg3>.|iaf„4fti 
English or -Latin. I,sii#j^vp,ppjp^t,T 
atpple itt each ; “ Qrefffwj^if 
6/ God.” Here the .W.Wfts, ajg.xpp: 
formed to the modern, pfondW^lPSiW: 
thograpliy : “ KrfiqioVf. ^ o/^ 

In this exaro[je„!t^„<flTiiit97, 
graifoy is,wmng, birtuW-raflP -69r, 
guMnted .with i;pg|isJt,.,V!i^(Rtobpl^^ 
understand tbernfaning^,.,,,.^^ 

1 •■'Tvrr 

•• Obscurns no.”— 

' - • iflt L’.^nvf 03 . ''Hii.i’ ) 

* Endeavourins to be brief. I become obscure.* , 

' '■• • ■ ■ • i‘V TO J'n-oijfir/onj 

“ This is correct. 

this, the Latin., scbolw sirpiiiW. Pi§9k 
with:- ■ ■ ■ ■ 'K T i.i.Kii ' 

— Bnfcs^seibftflta, Jijfi jjlni.jt-- 
.OhP(»rUf«,_ ,,,|; 

he weuW foosbJikply refiQg)pi?Pj99,ffW 
fow9i4, with his ciotbe%ipS>,r^y, p^ 
on. . He would impr# tlfg Jmpgp,pf 
orthography to ignotapt^or, ip^lftsfi- 
tion. Suph, exactly is l^e^ye^^t,of 
the erroneous characters ,to iWl»,if,p J 
refer. ..'-.r,' 

“ I suppose, however, *t.wp,ulf[J)e 
argued by Dr. Montucci and .M^ ATpp 
Klaproth, that many of the ^eharapl^ffs 
just noticed are written as t||e Suh- 
seay, or vulgar charact^S|^ju^ttipp 
are. To which it is,ansy^r^4 jf 
any person should, in r,W^/h 

French or Latin, imitate p bad pi^hp- 
graphy, sanctioned only by ^e, 
these, gentlemen would Ttnow hoiji.to 
answer, any questipn tha^,migly;,^,l)e 
proposed to them, as to the propnety 
or imprppriply thereof, Jbe, .appfca- 

'jtfonis easyj bpt.to.answ^r. t,h.e gues- 
tipn, directly,, it„is ^ppiy, 
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siiiefa^tfni, and sucK’ a help to^toe tlieni Wk oh t^lir present succesgfl^^ 
Itdifeht'iJP'feimn^,’ a |lil6dgi'oP‘<Btill'h%her>-ttl!tfiBl*ied^ 

hMkhfettto'tiualitStes to<rtotnat«W and-vtewtheit’feirors as 
it : 1. It must, in order to answe^'flie (htional mdtivesto industry, 'VthoigB' 
of a^lnan’krho pertaiftfeg to 'toother raceiof 
p^^oiihll^ the eoiTtipted and 'wfeh'^rtitto' success; in tbeSr iahotas;' 

cdhtihiSt^characters of each province and'shall tejalce in- every 8te|i ofiJAM 
of ‘ Chnih V ' fhf'' hrety province, yeS, progress. Nor would i wish airyf-&»i 
aWSSl ’district, has some of ri^ua critic to run away with toddet^ 
tlifese/''|)echSto 'tci itself.’ As this is that! cO&^derthe component partSiaf 
ndfllKeiy''fe)'beriib case; 2. The work a Chinese character exactly the store- 
vVOrdd ’Be 'Onlyiit for those who write as the letters in a word of an alpfait- 
of speak Chinese at the distance of betic language, because I have men^ 
some tliotriaHd leagues from the conn- tioned spelling and orthography ia tho 
try ftse¥, where their productions course of this paper : no, for white 
would ndt bOailbjected to that rigo- there is some resemblance, there-fe 
rolls investigation,' which would take also a great difference. But time folru 
plate, -Wh^e every thing ia tried by a bids my enlarging at present. If these 
fixed istandardy still, however, it may remarks should be favoured with yoUP 
be useful to,^he foreign student of acceptance, I may be induced to exU- 
Chinese to know the most usual ab- mine more attentively Df-MVf.^s -Pitt 
breviatiohs of the character. They rallel, and send yon the‘‘resutt fiW 
artlfeVHn ndndsfer, tod will nob cost some future number.” ‘ ■ 
the"c(hti{fflir of ft dictionary much — ' -- '1“-’ 

labour. The student of Chinese db. montucci’s BEPi-y;- 

should not suffer himself to- acquire To the Conductor of the Indo-ChUte^ 
the habit of using the contracted or Gleaner. 

abbreviatOd-fonhs of the character in Sin : No sooner did No. 8, of yhthr 
his’ cdmjjositiorts. They toe in bad excellent miscellany (unfortirtiateJy 
reptite aitdng the learned and better not before the ■ commencelhetit 'xrf 
iHfdrirt^d.^^ li dthet fengui^es, a con- this year) reach xdj hands^ tWiil'f’tfti 
is riot so' generally tin- tempted to send to the thfen*^tlhkhiHlk 
tief^^ritl,‘^ris ^Hth It K WrittbU it fall conductor a short 
len^h ; and so it is in Chinese also, serted by way 'of ju^tifiCritfrih 
Su?n‘'^8rJs for 'account; Ed. self against 'the tinlair'‘'riWackJ’'l^»5tA 

f(5r fiaitiif^' ftif' th4y ; ^t; for my Parallel, coiitaitied iri'tlfe''^o^i% 
(ihVl4f ,''^.sJ fob 'Old Style, &c.'d:c., periodical work, 
tSccur'lti EhgU^ irianu’seripts, and also As I did not' then knb-w hoW 
ili'priiiVed books: these it is highly whom 1 ou^t to ritfilresS liS^'iifeSttSW 
'fei"' the student to know ; but redress, tjiat pripCr was priMftH^l^iit 
vv^'bWef a' judicious ‘ and skilfal pre- and I am glad of it ; fob it Was* itit the 
c8|)V6r woijlil'ai))u‘pve of his iudn^ing hasty effusion of my feelirigs''at'‘’tha^ 
ibticH'J^i me ise'of kicH cbntraictions, moment, and no irfore. ' ■ '' 

nla^‘ Be jlisfiy''^ questioned; ‘ The re- Now having just beceiVedi 
mark'"'appites' with tet|uril‘’fof’Ce to folibwing' works, aiz. Ist. HetiW- 
iCBjrilese. ' ^ ■' -M pect of the first tenyiai's bf thb'lhb*- 

' ‘‘Itvoui jnotwfsh’ll’tobbuii'dbrstbdd, testant Mission, &c. Mdldcea, 19^(1]^ 
frbih what* has*'feebti ' hljvaricfed, thrit 1 ffp. Moirisor^s Chinese' 
cfejwecmle,"3Fa/,1ess desbisfe," t!Hb‘^^ffbtts Part it., vbl. Land ii. 
of ' ^Siurppfeto f^ird to tlip”'fbrmer acpjriaintS 'lie 

ClifiJese*;'''. if ' bilij' wish ihcht'to' be respectabilitybfchararifferbf’lffi^telcff#" 
nR^bsf'^m'ltneibjirefcilSibns’, aritf niore ductor of the Indo-Chinese Cleaner ; 
eabefliV ui theib 'iiive'sii^atibrii'. *Let told the latter affbbdv-’tod^^irbeslsffiile 
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l^oofs, tliat tile contents of my P»- 
reiki ai^ ascotf^ as the dttacks.upon 
ema^jhed in the above Miscellany, 

, 'npiigfat, religious, and liberal 
pnnci|>les' disjdayed throughout the 
B^rospect above quoted, assure me 
that the artsciS? alluded to was received 
by you. Sir, and inserted, before yon 
conld possibly find time to examine 
whether its contents were calculated 
to ]:mmote the diffuaon of truth and 
learning, or rather to mislead your 
readers. I, therefore, respectfully 
submit to your . candid and impartial 
judgment the. foUowing observations^ 
and I hope you will favour me with 
the, insertion of them in the Gleaner as 
soon as convenient. 

I. 

Although the author of the essay 
in your Gleaner does not seem to ques- 
tion my accuracy in executing, not a 
facsimile but an exact copy of the 
Chinese e^tion of the San-tsze-Mng, 
in my. possession; yet 1 look upon 
thk point as so vexy essential for an 
editor, that I must request the &voor 
of your acqurmUkig the Readers of 
the Gleaner, that when I read that 
oritician, 1 embraced the first oppor- 
tunity ei submitUag my text to the 
inspection pf the ohxt GsNTUEMaN in 
liondon emwentlt/ qualified to decide 
OB these matters, and d whom, I am 
txme, that you. Sir, the author of that 
Essap, and aU the Sinologi in Europe 
and Asi%t!ntertain the behest cqiimon. 
Xhis ganttemaa. kindly condescended 
to collate that text with the copy of 
sqr PatmUel, and a £ew weeks aftm- 
rotBraed it, accompanied with a most 
flattering letter, of which I shall here 
transcribe that part which decides 
this essential point, acemacy of execur 
rioB. “ AgreeaWy to your request, I 
“ have carefully compared the printed 
“ Chinese Text with the engraved 
“ character' in your Pora&/, and have 
“ the' pleasure to assure you I con- 
“ mder the latter a very accurate and 
“ iaithful cqiy. I find but two or 
“ three instances in which even a 


“ single stroke has been omitted, and 
“ several in which a similar ddect in 
“ the Chinese original (owing- to the 
" ink not marking the paper, or some 
“ other caused has been -gi^fdied. 
“ You do not of course .i^tdess to 
“ give an absolute faesin^, but the 
“ difference is no other than what we 
“ should term a chlfereiice m the hand- 
“ writing.” . 

II. 

The author of the Review on my 
Parallel, however, fully grants this 
■point, but refers his readers to p. 120 
of the same, and finds fault with Mt 

HIGH PRETENSIONS TO ACCURAfcT| be- 
cause I have published the characters 
of my Text, as they were, without 
correcting them arid giving to each' Its 
classical form. But, what wa^ the 
principal object of my Parallel? To 
shew that I>b. Morrison’s lekrnfed 
labours would prove of Httlb avail to 
beginners, on account of theit being 
too classical, particularly with respect 
to the form of the Chinese Characters, 
of which he seldom exhibits thefr mi- 
gar or abridged forms. -(.a) ' while I hiim- 
bly presumed that my Dictionary, were 

(a) Db. Morrison plaiMy allades to the 
uselessness of my labouis, as described in 
my Parallel, by the following paragraph 
his Prface to the second part of bis Dic- 
tionary, p. vi. “ To insert in a Dictionary 
“ all the mis-spellmgs, abbreviations, and 
“ distortims which ignorance, or caprice, 
“ or local usage adopts, would be an ab- 
“ surd and endless task ; there are, ' how- 
“ ever, siune ablneviatiotis very gmeraHy 
“ used, and those it haa been tbougU 
“ right, in many instances, to insert beloW 
“ the more correetty tonoeA dnracter, 
“ connecting them by a Inace.”— The fol- 
lowing TVtboitcmUieiiwillpnivebowmach 
more ct^ons my en^wvings are, in diis 
respect, than the Doctew's IHeHoWary and 
Addenda : nor can nay variaVs forms be 
supposed the piaduction of ignortrux, ca- 
price or IocbI usage ; auce I extract them 
from varions (annese SHCtidUaHbs, ''and 
not from any jpwviiudal^ltfteinUsciipt or 
publication. ’HuersMoe mshkatiin tV. 
wiH decide to ovUmte-adiedier my foils 
are absurd or jtsful. 
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God to allow me time to complete it, 
would ’raaterfaflly assist teginners ; 
since it would' exhibit, tinder tbe dou- 
ble afrangetaent and ra- 

dieals,' olntaH all the Variations (see 
Note* at p. i8 of my Parallel) of form 
of eacSi familiat character (besides its 
rJas^td), whether abridged, obsolele, 
or vulgar. That this was the only 
means td smooth the way to beginners 
for the attainment of the Chinese lan- 
guage, I proved in the same Parallel, 
by adverting to the universal mode 
adopted in China, of never writing or 
printing, according to the classical 
form of the character, except the di- 
pl^malic, historical, or canonical books 
or, (documents. I then proceeded to 
express my regret at not being able to 
publish in my Parallel a great variety 
of specimens from many learned works 
printed in China, and in my possession 
(for want of pecuniary means) : but I 
trusted, that the publication of my 
Text of the San-isze-l-ing would alone 
be sufficient (A) to prove the veracity 
of what I had before advanced ; par- 
ticularly, as every European in India 
must easily be couvinced of its accu- 
racy, by trying to find the characters 
of any book or manuscript in his pos- 
session (excepted as above), either in 
the Imperial or in Da. Monaisox’s 
Dictionary.(e) Therefore, had I rec- 

(b) My Text of the San-tsze-king liad 
been preferred by me, not as one <f the 
most, but as one of the least irregular, in 
the form of its character, among many in 
my possession ; and only with a view to 
comlrine utility and conviction : that being 
the Text of one of the most interesting 
Tracts translated by Da. MoaaisoN, in 
his justly celebrated and now exceedingly 
scarce Hxut,£ Stiiic,at, printed in London, 
1812, without the Chinese Text. 

(c) Thatthe Chinese generally prefer the 
vulgar mode of writing, in defiance of all 
their lexicographers, Dr. Morrison him- 
self explicitly avows, in his Prface to tbe 
1st Part of his Dictionary, at page ii 
wh^ we xvad os follows : “ The com- 
“ pi^js.of Qhmwe. Dictionaries cry out 
“ ,h[msh (against whwVthey, call the Suk- 

Wi<»i(d'¥jVul©ir BBodeof writing; hot 

Asiatic Joiirn. — No. 76- 


tified the character of my Chinese Tetd, 

I should have defeated my own pnr- 
pose: — and, consequently, the occit- 
racy alluded to at page 129 pf my 
Parallel, could only be understood 
with respect to the care bestowed in 
copying the Text, exactly as ii teat, 
and not in altering it to its classical 
form. 

III. 

But the author of the criticism in- 
sists that the erroneous characters in 
my Text are so very unusual, and so 
unwarrantable, that they may be com- 
pared to the work of an idiot, who 
instead of writing, “ Creation is the 
work of God^’ would spell these 
words thus : “ Krecion is te worke of 
God or, attempting to publish Ho- 
race, instead of printing, 

- ** Brevxs esse laborOf 

Obteurns Jio,** 

He would thus misprint ; 

BrtJ'ts ese labora, 

ObsknTxs feo ; ” 

Were such an observation taken from 
a book published by some Sinologus in 
Europe, its absurility might be excu- 
sable; but who is the European Stu- 
dent in the Asiatic Colonies, that on 
comparing the character of my Text 
with any Chinese book in his posses- 
sion (provided, as above excepted, it 
were not a diplomatic, historical, or a 
canonical one), would not immediately 
find that the three-quarters of Chinese 
books or manuscripts are executed in 
China in a style as unclassical as my 
Text? — On the other hand, in no 
book printed or written by Europeans 
(except the pages 92 and 93 of No. 8 
of the Gleaner) such wrong spelling of 
English and Latin will be met with. 
The opinion of the honourable Gen- 
tleman, whose letter I have before 
quoted, will be the only defence I 
shall offer to disprove such an unfound- 
ed charge. A few lines after the above- 

II notwithstanding all their zealous efforts, 
“ the vulgar mode jireeails ; and a person 
“ would not only appear pedantic, but 
le would cease to be generally understood, 
‘‘ were he to write in any other than the 
“ ridgormode.” (See Poro/Ze/, p.'l !■) 

VoL. xm. 2 u 
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quoted passage, the learned gentleman, 
regretting his having no other copy of 
the San-tsze-king to collate, proceeds 
to observe, with respect to the cha- 
racter of my Text, that “ there may 
“ be, no doubt, a few characters that 
“ are absolutely erroneous; but I 
“ conceive that by far the greater 
“ number of those alluded to by the 
“ writer of the Gleaner, as unsanc- 
“ tioned by classical use, are merely 
“ abbreviations, much of the same 
“ nature as those which we find (rf) in 
“ the Greek printed hooks, and equal- 
“ ly authorized by practice. These 
“ abbreviations may be deemed cor- 
“ ruptions ; but are certainly not at 
“ all analogous to such errors as those 
“ of Krecion for Creation, brifes for 
“ brevis, &e.” 

IV. 

However unexceptionable the au- 
thority of the learned gentleman just 
quoted, I cannot help availing myself 
of the very fair opportunity which 
offers of strengthening the defence of 
my Parallel, and of my Chine.se toils, 
by referring the reader to the octavo 
edition of the Xew Testament trans- 
lated into Chinese by the Rev- Dn. 
Mobbison. Who will dare to say, 
that those sacred pages are defiled 
with gross mis-spellbigs and vulgar 
blunders as Krecion would be for Crea- 
tion, or brifes for brevis? Yet the 
characters which we read in it, and not 
to be met with in the Imperial or Db. 
Mobbison’s Dictionaries, are nume- 
rous; although his Second Part, and 
the Addenda (c) are by far richer in 

(g) A most excellent observation ! and 
the bettor to enforce the necessity of pub- 
lisliing and studying these various forms, 
let me refer the reader to what we find on 
this subject at p. 17 of my Varaltel; 
namely, that the dijjicult abbreviations, or 
nexus of the Greek, do not exceed 200 ; 
but the various forms, ancient and vulgar, 
(f about 8,000 if the most usutit characters 
exceed 30 , 000 ; and the Inipcriul Dutionary 
does not exhibit one-third f them ! ’ 

(e) Tlie xtddenda, to be found at the 
end of vol. I., must not be confounded 


point of vulgar and abridged forms 
than the 560 pages of his First Part- 
As I was lately teaching my son (now 
thirteen years of age) the little Chinese 
1 know, we met with no less than two 
characters in the 6th and 7th verses 
of the vi. chap- of APatthtiv, which, 
even knowing the pronunciation of 
them (y), could not be found in Dr. 
Morrison’s ii. Part or Addenda. The 
word cubicubum {g), or closet for prap- 

with the Synopsis, which occupies the he.sl 
latter half of the li. vol. : for in this an 
ionneuse variety of forms is exhibited, but 
of various hand-writings, quite diflerent 
from that universally adopted in diction- 
aries and books, and vvliich makes alone 
the subject of the Gleaned s and the pre- 
sent Memoirs. 

( /*) iMany of the abbreviations inserted 
by Ur. Morrison, in his Second Part and 
Addenda, being omitted in his Index, ac- 
cording to the Radicals, unless the Tyro 
guesses at the pronunciation of them, he 
cannot possibly derive any benefit by such 
insertions. Indeed, so very inadequate is 
the above-mentioned Index, tliat often 
even the forms given as classical hi the ii. 
Part, do not agree with those of tlie Index. 
A new puzzle for beginners ! In other 
instances botli the classieat and the un- 
ctassical form of the character is omitted 
in the Index. In vain, for example, would 
the student consult it, to find Xos. 64, 

233, 236, and many more no doubt ; since 
I found all tlicsc wanting only by eareles.s- 
ly collating the first 15 pages of tlie lid. 
Part with the Index. However many al- 
lowances are due to the learned author, for 
the wonderful rapidity with which his 
ponderous, and highly useful quarto vo- 
lumes are issued from the press at Macao. 

(g) The same word cubicitlum is trans- 
lated by the very same three characters in 
Puke, ch. xii, v. 3, so that the character in 
question cannot be deemed an accidental 
mistake. But, far he from my reader the 
idea tliat the contents of this memoir 
should he intended as strictures calculated 
to depreciate Dr. Morrison’s very learn- 
ed and very useful literary productions. 
I liave only endeavoured to clear my own 
from the charge of absurdity or uselessness. 
On the contrary, I am free to assert, that 
Dr. Mobbison, wittun these ten years, has 
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ers, is translated by y I X 


but the last of these three 

characters may be sought for in vain 
cither in the Imperial or Dr. Mor- 
rison’s Dictionaries. It is, however, 
to be found amongst my Engravings, 
as a varions form of this character 
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Now 


< 5 ^ 


I 


which in Dr. Morrison’s fitcond 


Part, No. 6,987, has 0013- one varia- 
but I have engraven 


tion,m. 


three 


;iil 




besides that. The first three of these 
forms are in the Imperial Dictionary ; 
but the last, though very much in use, 
is in no classical Chinese Dictionar)', 
and I have to thank the Portuguese 
Missionaries for having inserted it in 
their curious pronouncing dictionary, 
described in my Parallel, p. 25, and 
Note. Again, the exaudiantur, of v. 8, 

is translated by 

would the tyro look for the first of 
these characters in the same diction- 
aries : he would not even think of 


its genuine radical, which 


4 




the classical form of thi.s cha- 


racter (the only one to be met with in 

Jirfr 

the said dictionaries) being this 


(see Part ii.. No. 4,466.) But for the 
same character four various forms are 
to be found amongst my engravings,TO2. 


pvhlhhcd volumes by far more useful to the 
Eurojiean Studeut, than (dl the printed and 
manuscript tvorks pmhhshed by the mission- 
aries in the course of the last century. 


if a beginner looks for such characters 
out of the New Testament in ike very 
Dictionary published by the translator, 
and does not find them, will not his 
progress be materially hindered, and 
himself greatly disheartened from the 
pursuit of such studies ? 

Therefore, Sir, if one of the objects 
of your Gi.eaner be that of propa- 
gating the true knowledge of Oriental 
philology, insert the above Observa- 
tions as soon as possible, by way of 
retraction of those unfair attacks 
against my Parallel and my lucubra- 
tions ; in order that 3’our readers, in- 
stead of looking upon my labour of 
collecting the various forms of the 
most familiar characters, as an absurd 
and ENDLESS task, may be persuaded, 
that it is an unavoidable one, if we 
really wish to forward the tyro’s pro- 
gress, and entice him to, not deter him 
from, perseverance in the study of the 
Chinese language. It being now suffi- 
cicntly proved, tliat the correct and 
classical form of the character is sel- 
dom to be met with in Chinese books 
and writings (see before Note c), ex- 
cept in the canonical, historical, or 
diplomatic, which are certainly too 
difficult for the tyro to begin by them. 

Instead of depreciating my laudable 
Chinese pursuits, let all the Oriental 
labourers in the vineyard of CHRIST 
join with me in offering their prayers 
to the ALMIGHTY, that He may 
grant me health, perseverance, and 
means to complete my engravings, of 
which only these four short letters are 
wanting S, T, U, and X, according to 
the Portuguese alphabet, which I have 
adopted for obvious motives. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your very respectful, 

and most obedient 

humble Servant, 
Antonio Montucci. 

Dresden, Dec. 112, 1831. 
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CHINESE CORONATION. 


Coronation Taou-Kwang, the new Em- 
^jeror ^ China. 

This august ceremony, which took place 
on the 27th of the 8th moon of last year 
(1820), is noticed in the Peking Gazette. 
It is called Tank-keih, i,e. ** Ascending to 
the Summit}'' meaning, no doubt, the 
summit of honour, glory, and power. The 
edict in which it is noticed runs thus : 

“ The Board of Ceremonies have besought 
me (the Emperor) to cease the mourning 
for one day. 1 had purposed that the As~ 
cension Ceremonies should be all over be. 
fore mid-day; and that I should offer the 
mid>day and evening sacrifices to the 
manes of my Imperial Father, and mourn 
for him, as usual. But the kings and 
great officers of the court have adduced 
the example of my imperial and illustrious 
grandfather (Keendung), as a precedent 
for the total cessation of the mourning 
during the whole of the ascension-day ; 
and have, with united voice, intreated me 
to do so likewise. How can I presume to 
surpass so illustrious a pattern ! It is 
therefore commanded, that the mourning 
cease for one entire day.— Respect this,’* 

Coronation Ceremonies. 

We are glad to have it in our power to 
give our readers a deUuled account of Co- 
ronation Ceremonies, and to lead them up 
the steps of ‘‘ the Dragon’s Seat ’* (a term 
used for the throne of China), by means of 
translations, extracted from the same Ga- 
zette, which are as follow : 

“ The ]VIend)«« of the Board of Rites 
beg respectfully to state the usual ceremo- 
dies observed at the Ascension of the Em- 
perors.* On the day appointed for the 
c«%mony, the commander of the foot 
guards shall lead in the troops to take their 
station at the sev^^ gates of the Imperial 
citj. Die members of the Board of 
Bites, and of the Hung-loo office, shall 
a^emble in the Imperial Council Cham- 
ber, and set the seal-table (on which the 
Imperial seal is to be placed) in the Pa- 

* This document was issued before the Coro* 
nation. We have used the word Coronation oc- 
cationally, because it will be better understood 
by most readers than Ascension ; but there does 

not appear to be an) Coronation, or putting on of 
a crown, observed by the Chinese, at least not in 
thcorginal paper from which we translate. 


lace of Peace, to the south of the Im- 
perial throne, and exactly in the middle. 
Let them set the report-table (on which the 
petition, requesting his Majesty to ascend 
the throne, is to be laid) on the south side 
of the eastern pillar of the palace; the 
edict table (on which is to be placed the 
Imperial proclamation, announcing the 
accession), on the north side of the eastern 
pillar. Let the writing-table (on which 
the pen and ink, used on the occasion, are 
to lie) be set on the right or left of the 
western pillar ; and the yellow-table (from 
which the proclamation is to be promulged) 
on the red steps, or elevation at the foot of 
the throne, where ministers advance to pay 
tlieir obeisance, exactly in the middle. 
The Imperial guards, both officers and 
men, shall then enter, and set forth in 
order the Imperial travelling equipage, in 
front of the Palace of Peace. They shall 
next make ready his Majesty’s foot-chariot, 
i.e. one usually drawn by men without the 
palace gate. Die five ancient imperial 
carriages shall then be set forth without the 
Woo gate. The docile elephants shall be 
placed to the south of the five carriages. 
Let them draw the Imperial Horse-guards 
on ffie right and left of the middle path of 
the vestibule fronting each other east and 
west. Let the Imperial canopy and cloud- 
capt bason (in which the Imperial procla- 
mation, announcing the Emperor’s ascen- 
sion, is placed) be set within the vestibule. 
After this, the members of the Board of 
Music shall arrange the ancient musical 
instruments, used by Shun, to the east and 
west, on the palace causeway ; and the 
musical instruments used on state occa- 
sions they shall set in order within tlie pa- 
lace. These shall be thus placed, but not 
ihr the present used. Next the musical 
instruments, used at the arrival and de- 
parture of his Majesty, together with the 
Dragon-dome, and the Incense-dome, 
(ue. a kind of portable sheds or porticos) 
shall be set forth without the Woo-gate, 
The officers of the Board of public Works 
shall place the golden pheenix at the gate 
of Celestial Repose, directly in the mid- 
dle; and set the stage, from which the 
proclamation is to be made, in the first 
chamber, on ffie east side of the gate. The 
second officer eff tho Board o Rites hav- 
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ing ready the petition, requesting the Em- of this ceremony, the governors of the 
peror to ascend the throne, shall take it place shall let down the curtain before the 
reverently in both his hands, and place it door of the Emperor’s private apartments, 
on the petition-table, already set on the and the officers of the interior Imperial 
south side of the eastern pillar. One of guards, shall have in readiness the golden 
the officers of the council chamber, tatring chariot directly in the middle, in front of 
the proclamation, to be subsequently is- the door of the Imperial residence. The 
sued, in both his hands, shall place it on President of the Eoard of Rites shall then 
the edict-table, standing to the north of bring forward the officer of the Astrono- 


the eastern pillar. One of the secretaries 
of the council chamber sliall in the same 
manner take the pencil and ink-sto»'e, and 
put them on the table, on the west side of 
the palace. Tiie Prime Minister shall then 
lead forth the members of the Council- 
chamber to the gate of Celestial Purity 
(*. e. his Majesty’s private apartments), 
and beg for the Imperial seal. The 
Heohsze (one of the members) shall re- 
ceive it with profound reverence, and the 
Prime Minister shall follow him from the 
gate of Celestial Purity to the Palace of 
Peace, where it shall be laid on the seal- 
table, which is in tlie middle of the hall, 
on the south of the Imperial throne ; after 
which they shall retire. Then the officers 
of the Hung-loo-tsze office shall bring up 
the kings and nobles of the Imperial kin- 
dred, from the highest down to those of 
the eighth rank, on the elevation at the 
foot of the throne. Then the great officers 
of State, civil and military, all in their 
court dresses, shall range themselves in 
order according to tlieir rank, within the 
vestibule. At the appointed hour, the 
President of the Board of Rites shall go 
and intreat his Majesty to put on his 
mournings, and come forth by the gate of 
the eastern palace, and enter at the left 
door of the middle palace, where his Ma- 
jesty, before the altar of his deceased im- 
perial father, will respectfully announce, 
that he receives the decree— kneel thrice, 
and bow nine times. Tliis finished, the 
Emperor will then go out by the eastern 
door into the side palace. The President 
of the Board of Rites shall issue orders to 
the governors of the palace, the officers of 
the Imperial guard, and the chief ministers 
of the interior, to go and solicit his Ma- 
jesty to put on his Imperial robes, and 
proceed to the palace of his mother, the 
Empress Dowager, to pay his respects. 
The Empress Dowager will put on her 
court robes, and ascend her throne ; before 
■which bis Majesty sliall kneel thrice, and 
bow nine times. After the performance 


mical Board, whose business is to observe 
times, to the gate of his Majesty’s re- 
sidence, to announce the arrival of the 
chosen and felicitous moment. His Ma- 
jesty will then go out by the left door of 
his apartments, and mount the golden 
chariot. The President of the Board o^ 
Rites, together with ten of the great offi- 
cers of the same board, shall take their 
stations in front of the Imperial chariot, to 
lead on the procession. Tw’o officers of 
the personal guard shall walk behind. Ten 
chief officers of the Leopard tail legion of 
guards, holding spears (perhaps muskets), 
and ten bearing swords, shall form the 
wings of the personal guard. The pro- 
cession shall then move in order to the 
P^u-ho palace (u e. the palace of protec- 
tion and peace), where his Majesty will 
descend from the chariot. Here the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Rites shall solicit 
his Majesty to sit down in the royal middle 
palace. Hien tlie President of the Hung- 
loo office shall lead forward the great offi- 
cers of the interior, the officers of the Im- 
perial guard, of the Council-chamber, of 
the national institute of the Chin-sze office, 
of the Ke-keu office, of the Board of 
Rites, and of the Censor office, arranging 
them in front and rear, according to their 
rank. He shall then call upon them to 
kneel thrice, and bow nine times. The 
ceremony over, the President of the Board 
of Rites, stepping forward, shall kneel 
down, and beseech his Majesty, saying : 
“ Ascend the Imperial throne.” The 
Emperor shall then rise from his seat, and 
the prt>cession moving on, in the same 
order as above described, to the Imperial 
Palace of Peace, his Majesty shall ascend 
the seat of gems, and sit down on the Im- 
perial throne, with liis free to the south. 
At the Woo-gate the bells shall then be 
rung, and the drums beaten ; but no other 
instruments of music shall be sounded, 
'nie chief officer of the Imperial guards 
shall say aloud, strike the whip ” (a 
brazen rod called by this name.) The 
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ivhip accordii^ly be struck below 
the throne. Hie Master of the Ceremo- 
nies shall command the attendant minis* 
ters to arrange themselves in ranks. The 
President of the Hung-loo office shall 
bring up the kings and dukes on the ele- 
vation, at tlie foot of the throne ; and the 
Master of the Ceremonies shall lead for- 
ward the civil and military officers, and 
range them in due order within the ves- 
tibule. He shall say, “ Advance ;** they 
shall accordingly advance. He shall say, 
“ Kneel:** then the kings, and all the 
ranks downward, shall kneel. When he 
says, “ Bow your heads to the ground,’* 
and “ Eise,*’ then the kings, and down- 
ward, shall kneel thrice, bow the head to 
the ground nine times, and rise accord- 
ingly. When he says, “ Retire,” the 
kings, and downward, shall all retire, and 
stand in their former places. 

Then the Prime Minister, entering by 
the left door of the palace, shall go to the 
table, and taking the proclamation in both 
hts hands, ^all place it in the middle 
table ; after which he shall retire for a 
moment, and stand with his face to the 
west. The President of the Council- 
chamber, advancing to the middle table, 
with his face to the north, sliall seal the 
proclamation and retire. The President 
of the Board of Rites shall then approach 
near $ and the Prime Minister, taking the 
proclamation in both hands, shall walk out 
with it by the Imperial door of the Palace 
of Peace, and deliver it to the President 
of the Board of Rites, who shall kneel 
and receive h. After rising, he shall carry 
it to the table in the middle of the eleva- 
tion below the throne, and lay it thereon 
with profound reverence ; shall kneel 
once, and bow to the ground three times. 
Next he shall kneel and take up tiie pro- 
clamation in both hands ; shall rise, and 
descend by the middle steps. The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Rites, kneeling, 
shall take up with both his bands the cloud- 
capt bason, into which he shall receive the 
proclamation, and then rise. The officers 
of the Imperial guard shall spread out the 
yellow canopy, or umbrella, over the said 
bason, and go out vrith it by the middle 
door of the Palace of Peace. The civil 
and military officers shall follow out by the 
gate of Resplendent Virtue, and the gate 
of Virgin Felicity. The chief officer of 
the guard shall then say, “ Strike tlie 


brazen whip it shall accordingly be 
struck thrice below the st^)s. His -Ma- 
jesty shall fhen rise, step to the back of the 
palace, mount his chariot, and go forffi by 
the left door to the outside of the door of 
his private apartments, where he shall de- 
scend from his chariot ; and entering the 
side palace by the left door, shall change 
his robes, and return to the ma’t (where 
the funeral obsequies are performed). The 
Prime Minister shall lead forward the Pre- 
sidents, who shall reverently take the Im- 
perial seal, and deliver it at the door of 
the Imperial residence, to one of the great 
officer of the interior. At this time the 
proclamation-bearer, taking the document 
in both his hands, shall proceed to the out- 
side of the Woo-gate, and place it in the 
Dragon-dome ; shall kneel once, and bow 
to the ground thrice. Then the officers of 
the guard, and sword-bearers, shall carry 
forward the domes, in the following order ; 
The Incense-dome in front, and the Dra- 
gon -dome behind. The officers of the 
Board of Music shall lead on tlie proces- 
sion, immediately 1)ehind the Imperial in- 
signia, but shall not play (tlie national 
mourning forbidding this). One of the 
Judges of the Board of Rites shall then 
ascend to tlie tower on the wall, opposite 
the gate of Celestial Repose, and they 
shall set down the Incense-dome : the pro- 
clamation being placed there also, in the 
middle of Ihe Dragon-dome, The pro- 
clamation-bearer shall then kneel once, and 
bow to the ground thrice ; after wliicb, 
taking the proclamation in both hands, he 
sliall lay it on the yellow-table which is 
placed on a high stage. The Dragon- 
dome and Incense-dome shall be re- 
moved, and set down directly in front of 
the gate of Celestial Repose. Tlie offi- 
cers, civil and military, shall arrange 
themselves at tlie south eud of the golden 
bridge. The Master of the Ceremonies 
shallsay, ‘‘ Form ranks ;’* also, “ Enter.” 
The officers, civil and military, shall ac- 
cordingly form ranks ; and the venerable 
elders of the people, a little behind, shall 
form themselves into two files ; and all 
stand facing the north. The Herald- 
Minister shall tlien ascend the stage. The 
Master of the Ceremonies shall say, “ An 
Edict !” — Then all shall instantly fall on 
their knees. The Herald shall next read 
the proclamation in the Chinese language, 
after whicli he retires to the table. The 
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words Bow, ** “ Rise,*' being pro- 

nounced by the Master of the Ceremonies, 
and answered by three genuflections, and 
nine prostrations from all present, the pro- 
clamation-bearer, taking the said docu- 
ment in both hands, shall place it a^In in 
the cloud-capt bason, and suspend it by 
an ornamented cord from tlie bill of the 
golden Phoenix. The Judge of the Board 
of Rites, receiving the same, shall set it 
agaiu in the Dragon-dome, and going out 
by the gate of Exalted Purity, the pro- 
cession shall be led, as formerly, by the 
officers of the Board of Music behind tlie 


Imperial insignia, but without playing to 
the Board of Rites, where an Incense- 
table being placed, the President of the 
Board of Rites shall bring forw’ard the 
Judges, who shall kneel thrice, and bow 
to tlie ground nine times. These ceremo- 
nies all finished, let the proclamation 
be reverently printed, and promulgated 
throughout tlie Empire. Such is our 
statement laid before your Majesty.” 

The Imperial pleasure has been received 
thus : “ Act according to the statement. 
Respect Xhvi,"— -Indo-Chinese Gleaner. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF SMYRNA, 
BY TEYMUR, IN 1402, A.D. 


In our Review (p. 137, vol. XI.) 
of the elaborate and valuable work 
whence this article is taken, we noted 
our intention of availing ourselves oc- 
casionally of its interesting materials ; 
and we now extract an account of the 
capture of Izmeir, or Smyrna, from 
the Christians at the commencement 
of the fifteenth century. The more re- 
cent history, condition, and prospects 
of this celebrated city, may give ad- 
ditional interest to the relation of its 
former fate. 

i^From Major Price's “ Chronological Re- 
trospect of Mahommedan History^" voL iii, 

2}. 412 .) 

Information had been conveyed to Tey- 
mur that there stood on the neighbouring 
seacoast a fortress of hewn stone, or of 
the best masonry, of great strength and 
magnitude, inclosed on three sides by the 
sea to a prodigious depth ; and, on that 
pmt by which it was connected witli the 
main land, secured agmnst attack by a 
very wide and deep ditch, excavated en- 
tirely across the isthmus. He leamt, at 
the same time, that this formidable post 
was in the hands of a numerous and daring 
garrison of Frenguies, Franks, or Eu- 
ropean Christians, so in general deno- 
minated by the Oriental nations. These 
were the Knights of St. John, at this pe- 
riod in possession of the Island of Rhodes. 
This celebrated fortress, which bore the 
name of Izmeir (Smyrna), was considered 
by the natives as a place of extraordinary 


sanctity, and was therefore resorted to from 
all parts of the surrounding territory, by 
a crowd of superstitious zealots, bringing 
with them alms and oblations, in difierent 
shapes, to the infinite advantage of the 
town, in the belief that they were thus 
performing an act of the most pious and 
meritorious devotion. Opposite to tliis, at 
the distance of about as far as a horse can 
gallop, and on the summit of a high hill, 
was anotlier fort, likewise called Izmeir; 
but in possession of a Mussulman gar- 
rison, betwixt whom and their opposite 
neighbours tliere existed a state of per- 
petual and inveterate hostility'. 

Being washed on three sides by the sea, 
the Izmeir of the infidels, or Christians, 
was at the same time, on all occasions, 
open to every species of supply from the 
maritime resources of the enemies of the 
true faith ; and being constantly exposed 
to the enterprizes of tlie warlike inha- 
bitants of the Mahommedan Izmeir, the 
Franks, together with the ordinary pre- 
<^utions for the maintenance of their im- 
pregnable station, which was always kept 
in the most perfect repair, took care more- 
over to provide for its security by an an- 
nual reinforcement of one thousand ve- 
teran soldiers, amply furnished with the 
means of defence and subsistence for every 
emergency. Hence it arose, that not one 
of the Mussulman states by whom it was 
assailed, had hitherto been able to make 
any effectual impression upon it ; neither, 
from the period of its existence as a mi- 
litary station to the present moment, had 
its inhabitants p^d tribute to any sove- 
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reign princG) of whatever religion. It is 
moreover ^ded> 6iat Sultan Murad, or 
Amurat, the father of Bajazet, more than 
once attempted to reduce it without effect ; 
and that Bajazet himself had actually be- 
seiged it for seven years, with no better 
fortune : all which ^d not contribute to 
render the garrison by any means less in- 
solent and aggressive to the Mahomme- 
dans of the adjoining territory. 

On coming to the knowledge of these 
circumstances, Teymur determined to un- 
dertake the reduction of diis celebrated 
place, as a service of importance to the 
Mussulman community, and not unwor- 
diy of his own exalted renown. Accord- 
ingly, Mirza Peir Mahommed, the son of 
Omar Sheikh, together witli Sheikh Nurud- 
dein, and other distinguished comman- 
ders, at the head of a competent force, was 
dispatched towards Izmeir, with instruc- 
tions to propose to the garrison, in the 
first instance, the terms of the early Ma- 
hommedan conquerors, Islaum, the tri- 
bute, or exterminating war. To these 
proposals, on his arrival before Izraeir 
shortly afterwards, Peir Mahommed, 
through his messengers, received from the 
infidel garrison no other reply than what 
was conceived in die language of rude and 
insolent defiance : die principal inhabi- 
tants (literally the bellmen, adverting to 
the practice among Christians for assem- 
bling to public worship), instantly dis- 
patefaing to the Christian states to require 
immediate aid. In consequence of this, 
they were in the course of a verj’ short time 
powerfully reinforced in men, and sup- 
plied with arms, provisions, and stores, to 
an extent that enabled them to enter upon 
their defence with singular advantage ; 
and they did not appear at all disposed to 
suffer their resources to waste away in 
inactivity. 

Peir Mahommed and his associates did 
not fail in the mean time to transmit with- 
out delay, to the head-quarters of Tey- 
mur, the necessary report of what was 
passing; and that monarch, leaving his 
heavy baggage at the foot of the hill, on 
the summit of which the city of Teirab 
appears to have stood, on Saturday, the 
sixth of the latter Jummandy of the eight 
hundred and fifth of the hidjerah (1st of 
December 1402), in the very depth of 
winter, and in the midst of incessant rain, 
proceeded in person, at the head of his 


principal force, to join the dSvirions alr^dy 
before Izmeir; Mahommed Sultan, with 
the troops of the left wing from Magnesia, 
and Meiran Shah and his son Aba Buk- 
ker, with die Amrirs under their orders, 
having at the same time reedved instruc- 
tions to hasten to the same destination. 
Immediately on their arrival, the imperial 
troops of the main body commenced an 
attack on that part of Izmeir by which it 
communicated with the main ; the prin- 
cipal generals setting the miners to work, 
and planting their machines of war, and 
other implements of annoyance, on those 
points from whence the besieged appeared 
to be most assailable. But as the works 
of the place were on three sides protected 
by the waters of the deep, Ameir Shah 
IVfelek, by direction of Teymur, caused a 
number of strong wooden piles, of the 
necessary length, to be driven triangularly 
into the bottom of the sea, at short dis- 
tances from each other ; on the tops of 
which, thick planks being laid connecting 
them substantially together,a sort of bridge 
or stage was thus constructed, of sufficient 
breadth and stability to receive consider- 
able bodies of troops ; and thus, to the as- 
tonishment of those within a barrier-shot 
up from the very bosom of the deep, to cut 
them off from all possibility of egress and 
ingress, and effectually to deprive them of 
those supplies of arms and provisions which 
they liad calculated to receive from the 
shipping of tlie friendly maritime states. 

In these circumstances, Meiran Shall, 
with his division, and Maliommed Sultan, 
with the troops from Magnesia, having 
left that station in charge of Shums-ud- 
dein Abbas, arrived before Smyrna : the 
troops of Mahommed Sultan in particular, 
animated by the example of their prince, 
immediately joining, and with singular 
ardour, in the operations of the siege. 
The exertions of the whole army were now 
united to harass the troops, and beat down 
and destroy the defences of the enemy, by 
all the expedients which they could devise 
from the whole theory of the art of war 
as then in practice; neither were the gar- 
rison in any shape less active in repelling 
the attacks, and retarding the operations 
of the besiegers, both by incessant dis- 
charges of fire- works, and an indefatigable 
application of the various means of annoy- 
ance, which they possessed in inexhaustible 
id)undance. 
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The period tit a fortnight bad thus 
elapsed in unremitting hostilities; and 
time and fortune, the witness and ^ent of 
so many portentous revolutions in this 
ever-changing world, might smile and 
shed a tear upon the nnavmling efforts of 
this unhappy garrison, when the minei^ 
by removing part of the masonry, at last 
succeeded in carrying their galleries under 
the foundation of the works on tiie land 
side ; and the walls and towers were thus 
left with no other support than the rude 
framework introduced by the engineers, 
to sustain them from immediate and total 
subversimi. Nothing was therefore fur- 
ther wanting to complete the necessary ar- 
rangements, than to charge these galleries 
with the usual combustibles, dry faggots 
overlaid with napht^. At a signal from 
th£ imperial be^-quarters, the whole was 
accordingly fired, and the entire line of 
workSf was almost at the same instant pre- 
cipitated to the earth ; numbers of the 
garrison being at the same time carried to 
the botto m , and perishing in die ruins. 
The imperial troops, sword in band, ito- 
mediately rushed to the assault, and in 
spite of all resistance from their already 
terrified opponents, entering the breaches, 
put all to death that fell in their way ; al- 
though there were some few who contrived* 
aft^ all, through a thousand difficulties, 
by some of the vessels in port, to effect 
tbrit escape. 

Qlutted. with blood and slaughter, the 
Seymurians then received orders to de* 
molish the whole of the buildings of the 
town, composed, for the greater part, of 
brick mid mortar, and many of which ex- 
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^ted tbeo' proud tuifets from earth to 
sky. These accordingly, togeth^ with 
the fmtificatioQs, were now levelled to the 
foundations ; end not a vestige, but the 
name, remained to indicate the spot which 
had been once covered by a place so cele- 
brated and formidable^ In the mean time, 
several large vessels bearing two masts, and 
here denominated Karekah (camcs), full of 
soldiers, provisions, and arms, dbpatched 
by some of the European Powers, nm^ 
approached, when too late, to the relief 
of the Cl ristian garrison ; but finding the 
place reduced to a heap of ruins, imme- 
diately stood cfi* in equal astonishmrat 
and alarm, without daring to- enter the 
port. They were, however, not at such a 
distance, but that sever^ heads taken from 
the bodies of the slaughtered garrismi 
were, by order of Teymur, cast on board 
by the catapultse ; and having thus received 
such ghastly and convincing proofs of tlie 
disastrous state of their friends, the Eu- 
ropean reinforcements m^e sail without 
further delay, and departed wfth disgrace 
and sorrow to communicate the report of 
what th^ had witnessed. The unex^ 
ampled celerity with which the reduction 
of Smyrna was accomplished on this occa- 
tion, is said to have struck the adjoining 
territory with astonishment and admira- 
tion; but no one experienced this asto- 
nishment in a greater degree than the un- 
fortunate Bajazet himself, convinced as be 
had been by protracted trial, of the strength 
and resources of the place ; for the pre- 
sent siege, from the investiture to the 
close, did not occupy altogether a period 
of more than twenty days. 


Jem in InBia. 


JEWS IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Silt -A very interesdng document 
having, been inserted in your last num- 
past- -and present con- 
dkkw 'Of the Syrian Christians,” I 
ventnpa to enclc^ as- an accom- 
* copious extract .from 
“nil iUtdnesa to the Inh^titanta 

iMd ic^-dcpeiMenries, hr he- 
halfofthe ■ 

No fitrther introduction is necessary 
than simply to state, that this address 
was published at Madras, by the Com- 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 76. 


mittee of a Society which was formed 
at that Presidency in February 1821 , for 
the promotion of Christianity amongst 
such members of that outcast race as 
are scattered in those quarters. 

1 am^ Sir, &c. &c. 

A Constant Reader, 
AEASONs Fda imi foxxation or TtiEs 

SOCIETY. 

1st. Because, from the able researches 
of Dr. Buchanan, and the letters addres.^ 
sed by T. Jarrett, Esq. to the secretary of 
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the London Socie^ for promoting Chris* 
tianity among .the Jews, it appears that 
there are great numbers of this ancient 
people in the province of Cochin, subject 
to the Government of Fort St. George, 
who possess synagogues, read the law as it 
was delivered unto Moses, and observe all 
the peculiar rites of this venerable, but 
scattered race. 

2d. Because much good may be effect* 
ed among them, as they are represented to 
be most wTetched, both in temporal and 
spiritual matters, by establishing schools 
and other benevolent and religious insti- 
tution^ under judicious missionaries and 
preceptors. 

Sd. Because we conceive it to be our 
imperative duty, as Christians, to lead the 
Jew, who has been too much neglected^ 
to the contemplation of the evidences of 
the Gospel, by the gentle means which 
that Gospel suggests, to treat him as an 
erring, not as a despised brother in tlie 
cause of everlasting truth, and, if possible, 
to convince him that the Messiah, whom 
he so anxiously expects, was tlie very 
Jesus whom his fathers cruciffed. 

6th. That a further investigation of the 
history and literature of tlie Jews in the 
Hast, is a desideratum in the republic of 
letters, to pursue which the Committee 
will pay every attention. 

GEKERAL REMARKS. 

The design of investigating the history 
and literature of the Jews, was submitted 
to the Marquis Wellesley before he left 
India. His Lordship judging it of im- 
portance, and arguing something inte- 
resting to letters from the investigation of 
Jewish antiquities, was pleased to give 
orders that public aid should be afforded 
to Dr. Buchanan in the prosecution of 
his inquiries among the Jews at Cochin ; 
and the following interesting observations 
are extracted from the Doctor’s researches : 

“ Cochin^ Feb.4f 1807. 

“ I have b^n now in Cochin, or its 
vicinity, for upwards of two montiis, and 
have got well acquainted with the Jews. 
They do not live in the city of Cochin, but 
in a town about a mile distant from it, 
called Mattacherry and Jew’s Town. It 
is almost wholly inhabited by the Jews, 
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who have two respectable synagogues. 
Among them are some very intelligent 
men, who are not ignorant of tiie history 
of nations. There are also Jews here 
from remote parts of Asia, so that this is 
the fountain of intelligence concerning 
that people in tlie East, there being. con- 
stant communication by ships with the 
Red Sea, the Perrian Gulph, and the 
Mouths of the Indus. The resident Jews 
are divided into two classes, called the Je- 
rusalem or Wbite Jews, and the ancient 
or Black Jews. The White Jews reside 
at tills place. 'Die Black Jews have also 
a synagogue here, but the great body of 
that tribe inhabit towns in the interior of 
the province. I have now seen most of 
Ixith classes.” 

There is, however, a more ancient ac- 
count of the Jews of Cochin than this 
of Dr. Buchanan. Dr. Kennicott, the 
learned Hebraist, quotes from WolEus 
“ tliat a certain Jew, named Moses Pe- 
reyra, affirmed he had found MS. copies 
of the Hebrew text in Malabar. For 
that the Jews having escaped from Titus, 
betook themselves through Persia to the 
Malabar coast, and arrived there' safe, in 
number about 80 persons.” As a proof 
that Dr. Kennicott is here right in his 
quotation from Wolfius, the Jews at 
Cochin at this moment possess a plate of 
brass, on which are inscribed their charter 
and freedom of residence, which corre- 
spond with all the particulars stated by 
the learned Wolfius. 

Such being the history of the Jews in 
India, and as their population in Persia, 
China, India and Tartary is calculated 
to exceed 300,000, « the Madras Corres- 
ponding Committee of the London So- 
ciety for promoting Christianity among 
the Jews” solicit the benevolence of the 
public to further the great objects it has 
in view, and hope that in such a cause, 
that co-operation and aid will not be with- 
held, which have been so laudably dis- 
played by this Presidency in the forma- 
tion and encouragement of so many otlKr 
religious institutions. 

The Committee bsve only to add a short 
statement of what has been done, and 
what it is in their contemplation to at- 
tempt, if adequately supported. 
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A Statenienl of the Population of the ews 
at Cochin and its vicinitp. 
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Their numbers at Tritoor and Moodat 
are not yet ascertained. 

Ibis statement exhibits the number of 
204 boys and 213 girls nearly all without 
the means of instruction, of whom at 
Cochin alone are 1 55 boys and 1 69 girls. 
The Hebrew school, which had existed 
many years, at length became extinct, 
from the parents of the children not having 
means of affording support to the school 
master, ** Meer Sadi.” Some exertions 
have been made by the Church Missionary 
Society towards its re-establishment, and 
about thirty youths are now under the 
tuiton of a Hebrew schoolmaster. But 
the want of a more extended system of 
instruction is obvious ; and it is the inten^ 
tion of the Committee, therefore, to esta- 
blish other schools, without loss of time, 
under such regulations as may be calculated 
to insure success, and to teach therein the 
language of the country (the Malayalem) 
as well as the Hebrew and English lan- 
guages. In respect to religious know- 
ledge, it appears to the Committee a 
point of the greatest moment to instruct 
them, in the first instance, in their own 
Bible (the Old Testament), and seems 
indeed absolutely necessary, preparatory 
to their understanding the sublime truths 
more obviously brought to light in the 
New. But in this, the Committee must 
be guided by the desire of the parents of 
the children sent for instruction, since 
failures are often caused by an excess of 
zeal, against which it will be their duty 
to guard. By thus gradually giving them 
a knowledge of the Lord their God, and 
endeavouring to bring them forth from 
darkness into light, the Committee feel 
a^ured that they shall obtain the support 


of every enlightened and benevolent mind» 
in this most interesting labour of love. 

Amongst those Jews who are esteemed 
learned at Cochin, no doubt some may be 
obtained who are willing to undertake the 
office of Hebrew schoolmaster. A su- 
perintendent, and eventually a missionary 
is found in Mr. Michael Sargon, whose 
conversion to Christianity, and baptism 
by the late Rev W. Keating, at St. Mary’s 
Church, Fort St. George, on the 2d Jan. 
1818, is recorded in the Jewish Expositors 
for August 1819, and June 1820. 

TTie London Society have already ac- 
cepted of the offer of his services as a Mis- 
sionary to his benighted brethren at Cochin* 
when he shall be considered qualified to 
enter upon this important work. Upon 
this the Committee build with pleasing 
expectations. The sending of a person 
to tliom, who has been bora and bred 
amongst them, and who is convinced him- 
self of the divine truth, that the hope of 
Israel is already come, seems to be the 
most likely method, under the blessing 
of God, for engaging their attention. Tliis 
expectation the Committee are the more 
willing to cherish, from Sargon’s having 
lately paid a visit to Cochin (an account 
of which will be published), when he had 
the delightful satisfaction of finding them 
fully disposed to listen to his report, and 
to receive books from him. Many of 
these were the London Society’s Publica- 
tions ; others were printed at Madras . 
and all were distributed at their earnest 
solicitations. In fact, he appears well 
calculated, as far as the Committee have 
had the opportunity of judging, ultimately 
to fulfil the objects of such a mission : the 
fruits of this, however, can only be brought 
forth by heavenly influence. He states, 
that many Black as well as White Jews 
expressed to him their willingness to send 
their children, who are now in the grossest 
stale of ignorance, to receive instruction. 

Some time ago, St. Matthew’s Gospel 
in Hebrew was reprinted at Madras, and 
to this w'as prefixed one of the Society’s 
publications, namely, an affectionate ad- 
dress to the Jews. Tlie London Society 
likewise sent, for distribution, 100 He- 
brew New Testaments, 21 copies of the 
prophets and several tracts in Hebrew ; 
and the excellent Hebrew Catechism of 
Emanuel Tremillins has since been re- 
printed at Madras. The whole of these 
2X3 
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volumes have been distributed as occasion 
ofleredt at Cochin and elsewhere; and 
amongst others to several Jews, who have 
occasionally visited this Presidency. The 
Ccnnnnttee of the London Society, in 
their letteis addressed to their agent at 
Madras, hare expressed a great readiness 
to furnish every assistance that Providence 
has placed at their disposal ; appreciating 
very highly the communications that had 
been previously made, and earnestly in- 
viting a continuance of correspondence 
and co-operation. This circumstance, to- 
g^er with the 6eld of usefulness which 
at once presents itself at Cochin, has led 
the Committee to unite with the Society’s 
Agent, hoping thereby to render any plans, 
which may be adopted, more extensive and 
permanent, than could be expected from 
the exertions of an individual. 

The more immediate object of tlie Com- 
mittee is to form schools at Cochin, for the 
instruction of the Jewish children at that 
;dace, and in its vicinity. Their researches 
into the literature of the Jews, and their 
endeavours to discover in the Mahratta 
territories, the Jews that were carried into 
captivity by the native powers, after the 
destruction of Cranganore (which is stated 
by Dr. Buchanan to be compared in roi- 
D'atnre to that of Jerusalem), must form 
a subsequent part of their labours. The 
dissemination of the Holy Scriptures and 
tracts amongst the learned Jews in Asia, 
will be immediately commenced. For 
this there is a wide held, beginning at 
Abousfaire, Bussora and Bagdad, the 
keys to all the towns of the Persian and 
Turkish empires, where great numbers of 
Jews reside. The next places of interest 
are Sadai and Muscat, on the eastern 
coast of Arabia Felix ; at Saher, Nahaman, 
and Adan, on its southern roast ; at Mocha 
and Sana in Arabia Felix. At this last 
there is a college ; and a Jew, named 
Jdiuda Gimmel, who recently received 
from Mr. Sargon, when at Cochin, copies 
of the Prophets, St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
the Address, St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the Tract No. 29, sent 
them to his brother at Sanah ; to which 
team as well as to the other sea ports 
above-mentioned, frequent oppmtunities of 
transnusskm occur. 

At all the above places White Jews 
reside, and have synagogues. The copies 


of the Pentateuch, written on skins, are 
usually obtained, at Cochin, from Bus> 
sorah and Sanah ; and the Cochin Jews 
transmit the objects of their vows to Jem* 
Salem. 

At Calcutta there are about forty Jewi^ 
families, and several at Surat aud Bombay* 
At this latter place two descriptions of 
them are observed ; the one. White Jews^ 
having a synagoguge widiin the walls of 
Bombay ; the other, a different denomina-> 
tion, who dwell in the subur)^, and who 
have a synagogue, as observed by Dr. 
Buclianan, without a Sepher-Tora, or Pen* 
tatcuch. 

But a body of Jews, termed Beni-Tsrael, 
who are well known to form a pa^t of our 
Indian army, were seen several years ago 
by Mr. Sargon at Cochin, in the 8th regt. 
of Bombay Native Infantry. They are, 
from several circumstances, concluded to 
be a portion of the long-lost ten tribes. 
This point will form a subject of most 
interesting inquiry for the Committee. 
They only associated, whilst at Cochin, 
with the White Jews ; and had their chil- 
dren circumcised by them; but held no 
intercourse with the Black Jqws«^ They 
used, as a prayer, one of the command- 
ments taught by Moses to the Israelites 
in the 4th verse of the 6tb chapter of Deu- 
teronomy, Hear, 0 laael ; the Lord 
our God is one Lord.” They used to 
attrad regularly every sabbath at ffie White 
Jews* synagogue, repeating this ejaculation^ 
which was the only one they appeared to 
use. It may be observed, that those termed 
Black Jew's, at Cochin, are considered as 
not descended from the parent stock. 
They are supposed to have arrived on 
the Malabar coast many ages before the 
White Jews; and are distinguished by 
them as the £reb Rab, or mixed multitude 
(£xod. xii. 38), and must be considered 
as such, or else as those described in Ezra, 
ii. 59, who could not shew their father’s 
bouse, and their seed, whether they were 
of Israel,” and in Nehemiah, 7, 61 ; hav- 
ing amongst them, neither Nasi (President 
or ruler), Cohen (Priest), or Levi (Invite). 
’Hiey differ, however, from the Beni-ls- 
rael, who, as already observed, held no 
intercourse with them, but are said to have 
come originally, as well as the White Jews, 
from the Holy Land, which they quitted 
after the destnu^ion of Jerusalem. 
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INDIA PRIZE MONEY. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


SiH : Understanding that a final de- 
cision on the questions respecting the 
prize property captured during the 
late Mahratta war by Sir T. Hislop’s 
Army, which have been referred to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
is expected to take place immediately; 
I am desirous, through the medium of 
your Journal, to excite a little dis- 
cussion on the principle best for adop- 
tion in the distribution of the prize- 
money that may be awarded to the 
troops concerned on this occasion. 

It is a subject generally very little 
understood, and hitherto left without 
any sufficient public regulation. The 
only specific plan, by authority, is that 
laid down in His Majesty’s Regulations 
for the Army, directing how seizures 
are to be shared by the troops ac- 
tually concerned ; which is only adapt- 
ed fo?« single regiment, and expressly 
applied to the particular case of sei- 
zures. It a(^ars, indeed, as far as it 
goes, to be founded on a scale extend- 
ing to all ranks, and applicable to all 
cases, which was framed by a Board 
of General Officers in 1793, and is 
published in James’s ftilitary Com- 
panion, and other books of that kind. 
But this does not stand at present in 
His Majesty’s Book of Regulations, 
and it has not been followed in all its 
details in the latest distributions to 
the Army, which have taken place by 
Act of Parliament. It is true that in 
India the Marquess of Hastings di- 
rected this regulation for seizures to 
be followed by detachments capturing 
booty from the Pindarries, at the 
commencement of the late war in 
1817; still it was confined to a spe- 
cial case. Precedent, therefore, seems 
to be our only guide, and among the 
innumerable variety of plans which 
exist; 1 would select those of Se- 
rfaig^mtam and Waterloo, as-the two 
most important, and at the tame time 


differing most. As I cannot, however, 
give accurately the scale of distribu- 
tion for the Waterloo money, I will 
insert opposite the Seringapatam 
scheme, that which has been before- 
mentioned, framed by a Board of Ge- 
neral Officers. It certainly corres- 
ponds with the Waterloo division as 
to the Commsnder-in-chiePs share, 
which was iEfiO.OOO of a million, or 
1-1 6th; and the officers’ shares ge- 
nerally, I believe, were on the same 
scale, with this difference, that all 
General Officers were classed toge- 
ther, Field Officers and Subalterns in 
the same way. 



Regulation 
framed by a 
Board of Ge- 
neral Officers. 
No.of Sbares, 

Seringapa- 

tarn. 

1 No. of 
Shares. 

Privates 

1 

1 

Ensigns 

16 

( 60 

Lieutenants 

20 

i 

Captains 

50 

120 

Majors 

80 

240 

Lieut. CiJonels. . . . 

100 

360 

Colonels 

150 

600 

Major-Generals. •• 

450 

1 

Lieut. Generals » • . 

800 

>1,500 

Generals . • ...... 

1,200 

J 

Held Marshal .... 

' 2,000 



N.B. In the first l-16th of the 
whole for the Commander-in-chief; — 
in the Seringapatam scheme l-8th. 

The essential difference in the two 
schemes, is in the proportion of the 
officers’ shares to those of the privates, 
which in the Seringapatam plan are 
double those of the other. 

The Seringapatam division was for 
several years unquestionably the best 
authority on the subject in India, and 
is still considered by the Madras Army 
as that to be followed invariably. Foe 
my own part, I have every reason to 
wish it m^ be so, but fear it wants at 
present a better support than the blind 
reliance of the intarested party- There 
is one plauaUe objection made tn it. 
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which a little consideration will show Fiasr Eati. 

is unfounded: it is against the large eaX’da/s. eachda^!. 


share of the Commander-in-chief, sup- 
posing that the rest of the officers 
suffer by it ; instead of which, they 
share in equal proportion, and it is the 
privates only who gain by the other 
plan. If the private soldiers are fairly 
provided for, let it stand entire ; other- 
wise all ranks of officers should suffer 
equally : for the Commander-in-chief 
ought not to be reduced one-half his 
proportion," while the rest of the plan 
is followed, for the sake of the inferior 
officers. 

The Hattrass division is a later pre- 
cedent in India than the other, and 
subsequent, I believe, to that of Wa- 
terloo, to which it conformed in a great 
measure, to the best of my recollec- 
tion. I therefore do not think the 
question so much at rest as commonly 
imagined, and wish to bring it at once 
fairly forward for public investiga- 
tion. 

In the Navy, where this business is 
regulated by Act of Parliament, a dif- 
ferent system is used from that usually 
followed in the Army. The whole 
amount is divided into eighths, and 
distributed to the several ranks in 
classes, as follows : 

Three-eighths to the Admiral and 
Captain : the latter having two- 
eighths. 

• One-eighth to the Lieutenants and 
. corresponding rank of Marines, 
&c. 

One-eighth to the Warrant Officers, 
and corresponding ditto. 

One-eighth to the Midshipmen, Pet- 
ty Officers, ditto. 

Two-eighths to the Seamen, ditto. 

Now taking for calculation a first 
rate, with the following complement, 
it will be found that the naval shares 
for4)fficers are nearer to the Seringa- 
patam proportion than to the other. 

The Captain receiving two-eighths, 
has nearly 1,600 shares of a seaman, 
and twenty of a Lieutenant ; a Lieu- 
tenant about eighty of a seaman. 


1 Admiral and Captain Marines. 

9 Lieutenants, &c. 1 Captain. 

13 Warrant Officers, &c. 3 Lieutenants 

71 Midshipmen, &c. 4 Serjeants. 

740 Seamen, &c. 152 Marines. 

Total complement, 900. 

This plan is very simple, but not 
so well adapted for the Army, because 
the number of each rank of officers 
is so much more uncertain than in 
the Navy. Indeed it creates a difficulty 
to lay down a fixed share even for the 
Commander-in-Chief. For instance, 
where the total number of shares is 
less than 2,400, a Colonel having 150, 
receives more than the sixteenth to 
which the General is confined. In 
the same way where the number of 
shares is under 9,600, one-eighth will 
be less than that allotted to Generals 
in the new scale, which is 1,200 
shares. 

In the distribution for Genoa and 
Spezzia, which I have found in an 
army list for the early part of 1818, 
the proportion for the several ranks 
of officers is much less than in any 
former case, while the Commander- 
in-Chief appears to have a larger. That 
for Genoa is as follows : 

£. s. d. 

5,186 6 01 Com. of the Forces. 
797 17 lOf General Officers. 

628 12 lOi Field Officers. 

72 15 9i Captains. 

39 10 3| Subalterns. 

2 3 li Privates. 

This gives about 2,400 shares to the 
Commander of the Forces ; Generals, 
370 ; and Captains, 33 shares only. 

I have heard it conjectured that 
this distribution was regulated on the 
Navy principle : if so, it is, in my 
opinion, a strong example in favour of 
the superior fairness of the usual Army 
system, which it may not be superfluous 
on the present occasion to explain 
more minutely, and which I will en- 
deavour to do as briefly as possible. 
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The private’s share is taken as 1 ; 
the relative proportion of the other 
ranks then settled by numbers, and 
the total number of shares and respec- 
tive amount thus simply found. 



Proportion- 
ate No. of 
Sh -res to 
each rank 

No. of each Toial No. 
rank to< of shares 
share, f to each 

1 rank. 

Privates . . 
Subalterns i 

1 X 1,000 = 1,000 

60 X 20 = 1,200 


Total No. of Shares 2,200 
Divide the whole amount by the total 
number of shares, for one share, or 
the privates; then multiply this by 
the corresponding proportionate share 
for the several other ranks. 


I have now exhausted the subject, 
as far as my humble abilities and limi- 
ted information extends, and heartily 
hope to see the Seringapatam side of 
the question supported by others bet- 
ter qualified than myself. I have en- 
tered into details that perhaps are only 
likely to be useful to those very igno- 
rant of the business : but there are 
many such concerned, and I wish it to 
be shown, divested of the degree of 
mystery and confusion in which it has 
till now been involved, to every body 
concerned in its investigation. 

I remain your’s, &c. 

Job Tantaius. 


MADRAS CIVIL FUND. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin ; — The purposes of the institu- 
tion at Madras, under the designation 
of the Civil Fund, are known to many 
of your ^ readers, but not to the gene- 
rality. It is, therefore, hoped that a 
short account of it will not be un- 
interesting. 

This fund, when first established in 
the year 1787j had for its sole object 
the relief of such of the £ast-India 
Company’s servants of the Madras 
Presidency as might be under particular 
circumstances of distress, and to pro- 
vide for the widows and orphans of 
such as died indigent in the service : 
and these purposes were in a few 
years afterwards fully effected; the 
interest, from a considerable accu- 
mulation of capital, together with 
the annual subscriptions then settled, 
being found sufficient to answer the 
several calls upon the fund, which 
were not a few. 

It was not till the year 1800 that a 
change took place in the above system, 
when it was considered that it would 
be an improvement upon it, to increase 
the means of the fund, by larger an- 
nual subscriptions, so as to admit of 
annuities being given from it, under 
particular regulations, to a certain 


fixed number of gentlemen, on their 
quitting the Company’s service; still 
continuing relief to such as had till 
then received it, and to give it in other 
cases when considered deserving of it, 
in conformity with the original insti- 
tution : and accordingly the Civil Fund 
has continued upon the last-mentioned 
footing ever since the year 1800. 

With regard to the original institu- 
tion, the principle on which it was 
founded has been already mentioned ; 
but it is more particularly set forth in 
an address to the Civil Servants of the 
Madras establishment, published in an 
old newspaper of that place, which 
lately fell into the hands of a person 
a long time since returned from the 
Company’s Civil Service there. It 
may be necessary to observe,^ that the 
plan suggested in that letter was al- 
most verbatim adhered to in forming 
the first Civil Fund at Madras. 

The newspaper, in which it will be 
seen, is sent with this, for the purpose 
of your giving it a place in the next 
number of your entertaining reposi- 
tory, should you consider it deserving 
of it. 

I am. Sir, &c. &c. 

March 1822. C. D. 
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Bons Kl» Mnt rOBKATIOK €tr A PUBD FOB. 
•BX KUtST OF DISTBESSEO CIVIL SEB- 
FAXIS ITXOXB IBB FBXSIDXKCT OF FOBT 
. 'A. OBtttOE. 

To the Company's Cml Servants, 

The Idea of forming a fund for the re- 
Kef of the Company’s Civil Servants 
tinder particular circumstances of mis- 
fortune, seems to have been received with 
that degree of approbation which the pro- 
poser expected to find, among gentlemen 
fflhose feelings are aKve to humanity, and 
who have, on so many occasions, proved 
tile most libsal attention to the calls of 
(Ustress. 

It has been very justly observed, that 
undertakings of this kind have often failed 
in their infancy, for want of the neces- 
sary help to agitate and bring them for- 
ward. In the present rase, however, we 
have no cause to apprehend a deficiency of 
zeal ; and I am satisfied it only requires a 
beginning, or, in other words, a few 
leading proposittons, by way of ground- 
work to a design, which must daily im- 
prove, under the patronage of those who 
foel so wann an interest in its prosperity. 

I am sensible there are many gentlemen 
better qualified than myself to lay this 
necessary foundation ; yet I cannot refrain 
from contributing my mite, in the hope 
fhat it vrin call forth the exertions of others, 
who have equal zeal, but greater ability, 
Imd more powerful influence, to complete 
Ifiework. 

It appears to me, that an institution of 
foU sort should not be fettered particular 
z^idations with respectto its-object. In- 
deed foe nature of the relief proposed is 
such, that the application of it must de- 
pend, in a great measure, upon circum- 
stances that can only be known, or ade- 
quately provided tar, by a proper repre- 
sentation at the time they occur. 

By a calculation formed on the present 
establishment of Civil Servants on this 
coast, it appears that the sum of Pagodas 
S,490 would, be raised in the year by the 
following deductions' from the salary of 
eafo rank under Council. 

. Pagodas 

£*exy writer 5 per annum. 

Bactoc 20 ditto. 

Jumor Merchant . . 15 ditto. 

Senior Mochant . . so ditto. 

-The Council are not mentioned here, 
because it appears more respectful and 


proper to leave it ti> tiirir separate judg- 
ment to detemine how far they wKl con- 
tribute to tile support of tiiis undertaking. 

- The sums foove-tnmitioned are merely 
assumed fiir die purpose at assisting the 
reflections of those who may tiihik proper 
to turn the subject fully in thrir minds. 
The exact quota must be fixed at a general 
meeting, to be held after a sufficient time 
shall have been given to the gentlemen at 
tile sttbordinacies to consider of the propo- 
sition, and instruct their constituents here 
in consequence, which it is hoped may be 
done without delay. 

Supporing the above, or any other sums, 
to be agreed upon, the next step necessary 
is to empower the President and Council to 
deduct them from the dividends of salary, 
one moiety at each half-yearly dividend, 
and to pay the amount to such trustees as 
may be appointed for the purposes of the 
institution. 

This may be done by a general power to 
be subscribed by the Servants of the Com- 
pany, or their constituents, to this eficct ; 

“ We the underwritten do authorize 
and empower the Honourable the President 
and Council of Fort St.. George for the 
time being, to deduct from our respective 
salaries the following sums annually, 
taking a moiety at each half-yeaiiy pay- 
ment, viz. 

Pagodas 


“ Prom each writer S 

“ Fiom each factor lO 


“ From each junior merchant 15 
“ Prom each senior merchant TO 
and to pay the same immediately into tiie 
bands of such trustees as may be named 
from time to time, for the benefit of the 
institution appointed to relieve distressed 
oljects on tiie Civil Fstablishment of tiiis 
Presidency, and to provide for the widows 
and orphans of such as may die indigent in 
the swvice.” 

This material pmnt being effected, trus- 
tees may be named by the Meeting, (o 
continue in possession of the trust for one 
year, and then to be relieved by a new 
appointment. This relief may be annual, 
and a meeting summoned on the Slat. day 
of December in every year for that purpose. 

A careful and diligent person should be 
xpp<nnted,witit a salary, to act as secretary, 
or clerk, to keep the accounts, .{HfOceefon^ 
and papers tiiat iriaU to foe institution, 
and mieeuto foe ordinary buaness of K, 
undo- the dnection of the trustees. 


\ 
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, tDie leading principie of this plan being 
to alleviate distress by the most delicate, as 
well as the most effectual means, 1 would 
not subject the party, who might at any 
time stand in need of it, to the necessity 
of a formal ^plication for relief. It will 
he sufficient if any servant of the Company, 
who subscribes .to the Aind, shall make 
known the necessity of the case to the 
trustees, accompanied by such circum- 
stances as he tliinks may entitle it to con- 
sideration. Then a meeting may be called, 
the case submitted to its judgment, and 
the quantum of relief, with the manner of 
applying it, finally settled, and left to be 
executed by the trustees. 

The fund cannot accumulate, under the 
yearly stoppage above proposed, so as to 
yield any material relief, in a less period 
than three or four years. Perhaps, there' 
fore, it may be deemed expedient to double 
the proportions of each rank for tlie first 
year, and take the single proportions for 
every year afterwards. Or, if that be 
thought too much, to take the first and 
second years’ proportions out of the first 
year’s salary, collecting nothing more'un. 
til the third year. Ihis will create an im- 
mediate stock to begin with, and probably 
affPord some assistance to calls that cannot 
wait for a gradual accumulation of the 
fund. 

When the stock has acquired such an 
increase as nearly to support the institution 
of itself, the annual contributions may l>e 
lessened to one -half, ora third, and finally 
cease when the fund becomes sufficient to 
sustain its object with such usual aids as it 
may derive from public or private munifi- 
cence. 


Indeed, there is every reason to suppose 
that our honourable employers, the £ast- 
India Company, will not be backward in 
giving encouragement to a well regulated 
plan for the relief of deserving objects in 
their service. Some assistance may be also 
expected from legacies ; and some from the 
generosity of those who may leave the 
country in easy or affluent circumstances. 

By these means, it is hoped, the institu- 
tion will, in a few years, be capable of 
extending its benefits, not only to such as 
are actually in the service, but even to the 
persons or families of servants who have 
quitted the countrj-, and whose situation 
may require pecuniary relief. The princi- 
ple of this plan being founded in benevo. 
lence, I would prescribe no limitation to 
its object, but leave every call of distress to 
the liberal construction of the subscribers ; 
always, however, giving a preference to 
those servants who have contributed in any 
shape to tlic support of the institution. 

Such are the ideas that strike me at pre- 
sent, concerning the propositions which 
have been suggested to the public. Ihey 
are thrown out merely as hints, for the con- 
sideration and improvement of others. 
The subject, as I have observed, cannot 
be finally settled but at a general meeting, 
to be held after the Civil Servants who are 
al)sent shall have had sufficient time to 
digest the plan, and give the necessary 
powers to tlieir constituents hereto subscribe 
their assent to it. When that is don&^a 
meeting may be assembled, and the ii^S- 
tution immediately set on foot. 

A Covenanted Servant. 
Fart St. George, Jan. 1 , 1786 . 
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Remariable Convertion of a Cingalese 
youth ; — Prophecy of Padre Joseph 
V tiz respecting him. — A perseculion 
dreaded by the Christians in conse- 
quence of a Conspiracy formed against 
them. 

Not wiTilSTlANDiNG the liberty which 
h^ been granted by the King of 
C&tfy to Padre Joseph Vaz, .bis trou- 
bles, were not ended, Ibr the favour of 
Princes is always frail; and he had 
Asiatic Jtptrn. — No. 76. 


also found by experience that the or- 
dinary treatment of the Prince of 
Heaven to his servants in this world, 
is to render their life a scene of con- 
tinual trouble : Divine Providence pro- 
ceeding herein like an artificer, who 
fuses in the fire, and beats the gold 
which he wishes to cbnvert into a rich 
and beautifiil ornament. 

Shortly' after the arrival of Padre 
Joseph Vaz in Candy, he christened, a 

Voi.. XHI. e Y 
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Cingafese-jouthjwho had good connec- 
tions at Court. He was a son of Ga- 
badda Bella, who was Comptroller-Ge- 
neral of the King’s Revenue, and resided 
in the palace. In order that his con- 
version might displease neither his 
relatives nor the King, the Padre ad- 
vised him not to declare himself a 
Christian for some time. This course 
he pursued; but at the same time 
conducted himself in a quiet way, 
with great fervour, attending the sa- 
craments, and living a devout and pious 
life. Considering, however, that he in- 
curred great risk of discovery by re- 
maining at Court (for he was often 
obliged to attend the Pagan sacrifices, 
which he could not avoid without be- 
ing noticed), he took the resolution 
of retiring to a village belonging to 
his father, where he would be free 
from all danger. 

The distant residence of this young 
courtier deprived him of all further 
opportunity of attending the sacra- 
ments and other religious ordinances ; 
consequently, from a zealous young 
man he soon degenerated into a vi- 
cious one ; and not being able to marry 
a Christian woman without declaring 
himself to be of that persuasion, he 
united himself with a Pagan woman 
of his own nation, according to the 
marriage ceremonies of the country, 
and lived with her upwards of eleven 
years, and had four children by her. 

This young man was much esteemed 
by Padre Joseph Vaz, on account of 
his amiable disposition. The Padre 
often remembered him in his prayers, 
earnestly petitioning for his conver- 
sion and true repentance. One day as 
he was conversing with Padre Pedro 
de Saldanho, respecting the long ab- 
sence of this young man from church, 
although immediately after his conver- 
sion to the Catholic faith he had been 
jso very fervent and attentive on his 
duties and devotions as a Christian, 
he observed, “ I expect, however, 
through his means the advancement 
of Christianity.” This was predicted 
at a time when the subsequent change 
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in the heart of the young man could 
not be discovered by human foresight, 
for he lived with a woman whom he 
treated as his wife, by whom he had 
four children, and whom he could not 
repudiate without occasioning preju- 
dicial contentions ; neither could he 
marry her because she was a Pa- 
gan; so that, in all human appear- 
ances, this young man was more likely 
to become an apostate from the faith, 
than an apostle in its cause. 

But God had revealed to his servant 
that this individual would ultimately 
augment the number of Christians, 
and he could not fail in fulfilling his 
word, for there is nothing impossible 
to his divine power. The youth being 
one day asleep in his bed, perceived 
that God was internally addressing 
his heart, and reprehending him for 
his thoughtless way of living, and 
thus relinquishing his hope of future 
salvation. The remorse of conscience 
which now visited him was so acute, 
that it awakened his soul, during his 
bodily sleep, from the lethargy in 
which it had been buried, and he arose 
a different roan from what he had Imd 
down. He was now a true peninent ; 
and without loss of time proceeded 
to the city, accompanied by a Chris- 
tian, and with him went to the church, 
like a man who was anxious to in- 
quire into theprinciples of our religion. 
The Christian who was with him intro- 
duced him to Pedro de Saldanho, who 
had charge of the church of Candy du- 
ring the absence of Padre Joseph Vaz. 

Padre Pedro de Saldanho was great- 
ly rejoiced, and spoke with him touch- 
ing matters of Christian faith : he 
found him, however, so expert there- 
in, and observed moreover such a 
devotion and respect for our holy 
religion, that he wished to baptize 
him immediately. But he, drawing the 
Padre aside, related to him the cir- 
cumstances of his former life ; the 
history of his first conversion to the 
Christian faith, his reasons for leaving 
the palace, and the course of life which 
he had followed in the village, and 
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avowing his great anxiety to obtain 
pardon for his soul by penitence. 
Padre Saldanho remonstrated with 
him on the necessity of removing 
from his house the principal cause 
of the late estrangement of his heart, 
assuring him that unless he did 
this, he could not admit him to 
the confession, nor would his amend- 
ment be entire. The young man was 
so strongly influenced by divine grace, 
and so grieved for his past oflences, 
that he resolved to make to God this 
great sacrifice, to appease him for his 
past errors. He said, that he would 
not only abandon the woman, but also 
the children, his father, mother, and 
relatives, and every thing he possessed 
for the service of Jesus Christ, and 
to secure his own salvation. He there- 
fore proposed to confess publicly the 
holy name of Jesus, and to throw off 
the disguise of a Pagan, whatever 
trouble it might cost him. In effect, 
he returned to his village, and cate- 
chized his wife, children, mother, mo- 
ther-in-law, brothers and sisters-in- 
law, and other relatives, as also some of 
his neighbours, amounting altogether 
to the number of forty persons, and he 
instructed them in the mysteries of our 
holy religion. After this he visited the 
church, to communicate to Padre Sal- 
danho the welcome news of the con- 
versions he had eflPected, and to re- 
quest that he would immediately come 
to his house to baptize these cate- 
chumens. The Padre, without loss 
of time, repaired to the village of the 
young man, who from a great sinner 
had become an apostolical hero. He 
baptized all who had been converted ; 
administered the sacraments of con- 
fession and communion, and married 
the young man to the same woman. 
Thus was completely fulfilled the pro- 
phecy of Padre Joseph Vaz, that he 
expected through the means of that 
young man to see Christianity aug- 
mented. The number of persons con- 
verted by this repentant youth would 
have been much greater |for his dis- 
tinction example would have been 


an efficacious means thereto,] had not 
the devil thrown obstacles in the way 
of a work which had been so well 
commenced, by causing a calumny to 
be promulgated by his partisans, which 
might have been the origin of a cruel 
persecution against the Christians in 
general, had it not pleased God to 
avert it by manifesting the truth. 

The enemies of Padre Joseph Vaz 
never lost any' opportunity of persecut- 
ing him ; and, in the present instance, 
the devil suggested a false accusation 
against him and the newly converted 
Christians before the tribunal of the 
King of Candy. They were arraigned 
for high treason against his divine Ma- 
jesty. They accused the Padre of 
having baptized the young man and his 
companions with cow’s blood mixed 
with water, to do which they must 
necessarily have wounded or killed a 
cow. It must be understood that the 
Pagans in India worship the cow as 
a deity ; and that to kill one is con- 
sidered as one of the three heinous 
sins which cannot, by any means what- 
soever, be expiated. The second of 
these three sins is the killing of a cobre 
capella, and the third the killing of 
a Bramin. 

As there were many persons who 
bore witness to the crime, the Kii^< 
to whose province it belonged, cooKI 
not avoid proceeding against the cri- 
minals. He ordered the Christian con- 
verts to be examined without their 
having any communication with the 
Padres, and they unanimously avowed 
with constancy the faith they had 
embraced, declaring that no such abo- 
minable custom prevailed^ amongst 
them as that of baptizing with cow’s 
blood, that they acknowledged no 
divinity in the cow, and only wor- 
shipped one and the true God, the 
creator of heaven and earth, whose 
creature the cow was, as well as ail 
other animals created for the service 
of man. The King, not being satisfied 
with this confession, ordered six of^ 
the principal of these converts to be 
carried to prison, and their property 
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confiiscated, until > be. dtould bave in* 
quired further into tbe facts of the 
case. — ^The adversaries of the Chris- 
tians ware futhermore desirous that 
these innocent neophytes should be 
obliged to sacrifice to the idols, as an 
atonement for the crime of killing the 
cow which had been imputed to them. 

- In the mean time the venerable 
Padre did not cease to pray to God, 
with tears continually in his eyes, not 
to allow the common enemy of his 
holy name so much power to injure 
the cause of Christianity, and that 
it might please his divine Majesty to 
reveal the truth to the King, that he 
might not proceed in so arbitrary a 
manner against the prisoners ; but that, 
if it was his pleasure tha.t this perse- 
cution should last longer, that he 
would give to all the Christians con- 
stancy and strength to persevere in 
the faith. 

The prayers of bis servant were at all 
times e$cacious before God. In all 
necessities, both. of his own and of 
the mission, this excellent man sought 
the first remedy in prayer, for by 
means of prayer he always found re- 
lief. Such was the case on the pre- 
sent occasion, which was one of the 
^eatest anxiety and danger, on ac- 

E t of the enormity of the erpne 
e estimation of the Fagans. The 
, however, being persuaded that 
the ingredient of blood was required 
for our baptismal ceremonies, naturally 
inferred that the priests continually 
slaughtered cows, since baptizms were 
very frequent : this, therefore, would 
be considered a sufficient reason for 
putting to death all the priests and 
Christjaas,»and thus exterminating the 
Christian frith. In this consterna- 
tipn, however, the particular Provi- 
dence (of God, with which he always 
protects his vineyard, and the labour- 
working i;j it, shone forth. The 
^mighty, who holds at his disposal 
tiie hearts of men, so for repressed 
the impetuoaty of the anger of the 
Eng, tlmt, notwithstanding the num- 
ber of accusers, and the appEircnt 


weight of evidence, he delayed the 
sentence of a capital punishment, wish- 
ing to proceed with caution, and not 
to pass judgment without ^ving a fair 
hearing to all parties, and instituting 
a new inquiry; a very unusual prac- 
tice amongst those barbarous and ty- 
rannical people, excepting when the 
judge is desirous of frvouring the 
criminal. 

Before the Eng entered into the 
inquiry, it pleased God that some Pa- 
gans, his frvourities, should inform 
him that the accusation was a mere 
imposition and falsehood of the ad- 
versaries of the Christians, who had so 
often falsely calumniated Padre Joseph 
Vaz, ashis Majesty was well aware; 
that the baptism of the Christians 
was performed with pure water, with 
a few drops of fragrant oil in the same, 
and that on no occasion did they 
make use of cow’s blood ; that if this 
ceremony was necessary, it must be 
general to all; that the Padre had 
now resided twelve years in his domi- 
nions, during which time he bad chris- 
tened many persons, and that he was 
constantly in the habit of performing 
tbe same ceremony; but that it bad 
never yet been heard that he made 
use of blood, although if it had been 
necessary, he must have slaughtered 
innumerable cows. The good King 
w.as very well satisfied with this clear 
and evident defence; he therefore or- 
dered the prisoners to be released, 
and their goods, which had been con- 
fiscated, to be returned. Thus ter- 
minated tbe danger which there had 
been so much cause to dread. The 
joyful neophytes, on being liberated 
from prison, immediately went to 
church, where with Padre Joseph 
Vaz they rendered thanks to God for 
having so speedily released them from 
so imminent a danger. 

The Exercises of Padre Joseph Vaz 
when on a mission. 

To treat particularly of all the la- 
bours of this apostolical hero, of his 
troubles and successes, and of the nu- 
merous conversions be effected amoi^ 
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the Pagans would occupy too great a 
space. But as his greatest labours 
were in Ceylon, where he was con- 
tinually travelling about the whole 
island, visiting every part where there 
were Christians, or hopes of obtaining 
proselytes ; and as the greatest por- 
tion of his life was employed in this 
glorious ministry, I have thought it 
advisable to give a detailed account 
of his missionary exertions in thi^ 
island- 

On the same day on which he in- 
tended to set out on a journey, he 
celebrated the sacrifice of the mass 
very early in the morning, and prayed 
the dirge on his knees, with his hands 
extended towards the cross, soliciting 
the Almighty that he would deliver 
himself and his companions from 
elephants, bears, and other fero- 
cious aninuds ; and that he would 
also protect them from the heretics, 
who were more ferocious than the 
wild animals themselves. To these 
prayers he then added the itinerary 
prayers, and the commemoration of 
the deceased, making the sign of the 
cross on his forehead. He took holy 
water, and prostrated himself on the 
ground for a long space of time, re- 
signing himself into the hands of God, 
and submitting himself to all the 
troubles with which it might please 
God to visit him durii^ his journey. 
He finished these devout exercises by 
acts of faith, hope, and charity, like 
a person who was resolved to sacri- 
fice his life for the Catholic faith. On 
leaving the chiurch, if there was a 
cross in the yard, he knelt before 
it, and then commenced his journey. 
All this he performed with the great- 
est stillness and devotion, greatly to 
the edification of the by-standers. He 
attended' to these exercises not only 
on leaving .the church of Candy, but 
all churches and chapels whatsoever 
in the island. 

If, after this preparation, there oc- 
curred any case of necessity for God’s 
service, however light it might be, he 
left ev^ thio^ and inunediately at- 
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tended to it, although he retarded his 
journey by so doing ; being persuaded 
that he should better fulfil God’s 
wishes by leaving God to God him- 
sdf, since by prosecuting his journey 
he might follow his own will, but that 
by suspending it, he would conform 
himself to the Divine will, and mor- 
tify his own. 

On his mission journeys he carried 
on his own shoulders the furniture 
necessary for performing mass, en- 
closed in a small box, not only that 
he might have the merit of carrying 
the glorious cross, but for the sake 
also of easing his companions of its 
weight. 

Whilst on the road he always con- 
versed with God, either by vocal 
prayer, and alternatively telling the 
rosary with those who followed him, 
or by raising his thoughts in contem- 
plation. So much, indeed, had he be- 
come habituated to these exercises, 
that the act of walking did not distract 
his thoughts. 

Although he was of a weak con- 
stitution, and his body was spent by 
abstinence aud continual mortifications, 
he walked so quickly, that it was diffi- 
cult even for the strongest to keep up, 
with him. On one occasion it was 
necessary to dissuade a priest f^B 
proceeding on a certain missionf tiffim , 
being strong reasons against it. As 
this priest was at the distance of seven 
days’ good walking. Padre Joseph Vaz 
took it upon himself to go to him per- 
sonally for the above object; and he 
travelled with such rapidity that he 
performed the journey in three days, 
to the great surprise of all. 

He sought no other lodging than, 
such a one as was sufficient to pass the 
night in ; and wherever he stopped he 
ordered a portion of rice to be reserved 
for his dinner on the following day, 
which he usually took imder the si^ 
dow of a tree or on the bank of some 
river. 

Once a year he made the circuit of 
the whole , island, a journey of about 
two hundred leagues; aqd his tout 
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■was ■ ahr^ considerably lengthened 
by his 'vkiting every place where there 
were Christians, whether missionaries 
W^ stationed there or not. At every 
{dace he remained as long as necessary, 
whatever inconvenience he might sufier. 
With the same zeal as he visited those 
places where there were many Chris- 
tians, he also went to such as contain- 
ed but one, however remote they 
might be, or however dangerous the 
road; ■wishing to follow the example 
of the good Shepherd, who, in order 
to bring back to the flock a strayed 
sheep, did not hesitate to undertake 
the most painful journeys. In this 
manner he visited, every year, all the 
Christians and missionaries who were 
imder his charge. 

On arriving at the place where he 
was to mission, ■without giving any 
rest to his body he immediately per- 
formed the divine service, and in the 
mean time sent to convoke the people, 
to whom, when assembled, he read 
the Litany of the Virgin Mary, and 
explmned the confession, that they 
might duly prepare themselves for it. 
In such places as were under the 
Dutch Government, where the offices 
of the mission could only be perform- 
ed at night, after partaking of a mo- 
d«j|^|upper, he commenced the same 
duties, remaining in the confession- 
ary until morning. Immediately after 
mass he administered the communion, 
solemnized marriages, and preached a 
sermon; so that before daybreak he 
had performed all the duties of his 
function, and there being no more 
persons to receive the sacraments, 
he went immediately to another place, 
as if he had not remained up the whole 
night ; for he took care in every place, 
and particularly in the Dutch tovims 
and villages, not to remain two nights 
without very urgent reasons ; and even 
dkpng this short stay he moved con- 
tinually from house to house. 

On leaving the chapel, in which he 
had finished the mission, he always 
left something on the altar for the 
keeper, who held the joint offices 
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of catechist and sacristan, and on 
Sundays and other holy days in- 
structed those who frequented his 
chapel in the fundamental doctrines of 
their religion, and read to them out of 
a book with which every chapel was 
furnished. On going away, the Padre 
blessed likewise the burying-ground. 

Neither in the summer, during which 
season the weather is very hot in Cey- 
lon, did he shade himself from the 
rays of the sun ; nor in winter, when 
the rains are very heavy, did he ever 
make use of an umbrella, nor of any 
other protection against the incle- 
mencies of the weather ; and in going 
on a journey, however long it might 
be, he walked with his bare feet on 
the ground, through mud, and thorns 
and other prickly shrubs. 

Every Sunday and holy day, and 
during the days of Lent, he explained 
the gospel of the day, an d made suit- 
able applications of the same to his 
hearers; he exhorted them on the 
duties of faith, hope, and charity, and 
on other days explained the catechism 
to those who were unacquainted 
with it. 

In passing through the jungles, in 
which elephants, bears, tigers, and 
other ferocious animals abounded, and 
in wading through rivers and brooks 
full of snakes and alligators, he 
always took the lead of his com- 
panions, not only to give them cou- 
rage, but also to be the first to en- 
counter danger. The wild animals, 
indeed, seemed often to forget their 
natural ferocity, making way for him 
without molesting him in the least. 

If night overtook him in the jun- 
gles, which often happened, the ser- 
vant of God remained awake during 
the whole night, praying, and protect- 
ing his companions against the attacks 
of the wild animals ; on the following 
day he prosecuted his journey with 
the same vigour and spirit as if he had 
taken his usual rest the antecedent 
night. 

If he met with beggars, he shared 
with them the rice he carried with 
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him; and in assisting the poor, he 
never feared lest his own people should 
suffer, for in such occasions God un- 
expectedly supplied his wants. 

If on the road he met Christians 
who had not confessed for along dme, 
he tarried, and without caring for any 
inconvenience, although it was in the 
middle of the closest jungles, he heard 
their confessions, and instructed them, 
so that he might leave them confessed 
and edified. 

Lastly, it is remarkable, since this 
mode of Missionary exertion was very 


burthensome to his companions, that 
they never foiled him : in truth, they 
were not worn out by these extra- 
ordinary laboims, but rather became 
edified by his unweariedness in the 
service of God. Moreover the ve- 
nerable Padre, although very austere 
himself, always took particular care of 
his companions, treating them as his 
children, supplying all their wants as 
if he was their servant, and occasion- 
ally allowing them to regale them- 
selves, in order to recruit their strength 
for the labours of the vineyard. 


EAST-INDIA REVENUE LAWS. 
Letter II. 


Sir: 1 desire to make known to 
your Asiatic readers, that, by a recent 
decision of the Board of Customs, 
written papers, imported into this 
country from India, are subject to a 
duty of i65 per cent., as foreign ma- 
nuscripts. 

This case was lately decided upon 
a package, addressed to a bookseller 
in Paternoster Row, containing the 
transactions of the Bombay Literary 
Society, intended for publication, and 
written by an Englishman, in the Eng- 
lish language, and upon English paper. 


I am not disposed to object to this 
decision of the Board of Customs, 
made, no doubt, in the full spirit, and 
to the very letter of an Act of Par- 
liament : 1 merely wish to give it pub- 
licity in India ; for, if followed up in 
all future cases of a like nature, every 
parcel of old letters, every book of 
accounts, or memorandums; nay, even 
the very dispatches of the East-India 
Cbmpany will be equally liable to 
duty. 

lam. Sir, &c. 

A Mercantile OBSEBVifo. 


Pocttp, 


TO A FRIEND. 

(From llie Poems of Lieut. A. Wnghi, of the Bengal Army.) 

Though many a year may pass away> 

In joylcssness of heart. 

As o’er the road of life we stray, 

On pathways far apart ; 

Yet still the thought of thee, till deatli, • 

Shall dwell upon my soul ; 

Nor shall my spirit sink beneath 
Despondency’s controul. 

Though long the wintry tempest blow, 

Hope’s everlasting tree 

Dies not^ the trunk lives on although 
Tlie leaves drop withwingly. 
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Bat if for me It bloom no more, 

^ If w» |iornW*^^ni^iy mee^?. * Tj' 

Yet shall this heart be cold, fiefore 
It cease for thee to beat. 

If destined to an early tomb. 

My latest prayer shall be. 

That fond Affection’s Bowers may bloom 
Unfadingly for thee. 

Still may*st thou meet widi kindness here. 

And still a friend be thine; 

To share each plei^uie, calm each fear. 

And soothe with love like mine. 

LINES ON THE DEATH OF COLONEL A. M'LEOD, C. B., OF HIS 
MAJESTY’S 59th REGIMENT. 

(From the Calcoita Journal.) 

Hark ! — the deep muffled drum’s low sadd’ning sound— 

The Soldiers* heavy foot*fall wends this way ; 

With martial pomp they seek the sacred ground, 

Where they their honour’d burthen soon must lay. 

Halt! Soldiers, Halt! — Now the dull earth receives 
Ibe cold remains of one beloved and brave; 

With tremulous hand and heart tliat inly grieves, 

They fire the volley o’er tlie Soldier’s grave ! 

What virtue graced not thy heroic mind ? 

In duty just, — in friendship most sincere ; 

Thy name shall leave a soothing charm behind. 

To check the tears that friends shed o’er thy bier. 

Son of the Valiant !— thougli no more we view 
Thy manly form — yet shall thy honored name 

live in the memory of the brave and true. 

And dark Cornells* Fight record thy fame. 

Glory shall bind a wreath in days to come, 

And “ Brave McLeoh” be sculptur’d on thy tomb! 

Mborshedabad, uijnii 6^ 1821. 



PART OF THE 18th PSALM PARAPHRASED- 

(From the same.) 

Ik my distress, I called upon 
Jehovah’s Holy name ; 

Before his evwlasting throne, 

My Soul’s petition came ; 

Then shook the Earth at his mighty word. 

And hills of adamant were riven. 

And the vast starry arch" of Heaven 
Shrank from the anger of the Lord. 

He bow’d the firmament, and came 
darkness gathered round his feet ; 

All glorious and triumphantly. 

Borne upon Serapliims’ wings of dame : 

Tea, in bis Majesty, he did fly 
Upon the tempest ; and his seat, 

^e secret place of his repose, 

Was darkness ^ and around him rose 
Dark wafem, and vast thunder clouds— 

Darkness was his pavilion ***** 
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Journal of a Tour through part of the 
mowy Range of the Himalaya Moun- 
taira, and to the Sourcet of the rivers 
Jumna and Ganges. By James 
BaiUie Fraser, Esq., 4to. London, 
1820, pp. 548. 

No period, in the annals of English 
history has perhaps been more re- 
markable than the present, for the 
enterprizing spirit which carries in- 
dividuals into remote and unknown 
regions of the globe, and for the 
alacrity of the Government in pro- 
moting every well-directed effort to 
prosecute discoveries. It may justly 
be a subject of exultation to us as 
Englishmen, that this nation, after a 
splendid career of naval and military 
glory, in a war unexampled, at least 
in modem times, for its duration and 
the magnitude of its events, should 
now be equally foremost in the pur- 
suit of these noble and truly pacific 
objects. It is by no means impro- 
bable that the hitherto inaccessible 
polar regions, the vast terra incog- 
nita in the interior of Africa, and the 
countries which occupy the lofty plat- 
form of Central Asia, defended by its 
gigantic bulwarks, the Himalaya moun- 
tains, are at this moment visited for 
the first time by English travellers, 
under the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. Whatever may be the actuat- 
ing principle or real motives of these 
expeditions, whether to extend the 
boundaries of science, and administer 
to that laudable curiosity, which seeks 
a perfect acquaintance with the planet 
we inhabit ; or whether the objects be 
of a less dirinterested complexion, to 
enlarge our empire, to open new mar- 
kets for the products of our industry, 
thdr success must tend, at least even- 
tually, to ameliorate the condition of 
the discovered countries, by substi- 
tuting for their mde notions and bar- 
barous manners, the arts, the com- 
forts, and, not least in the estimation 
Atiatie Joum. — No. 76- 


of a philanthropist, the religion, of 
civilized Europe. 

In all these respects, a survey of the 
mountainous tract, which forms so 
majestic and natural a boundary be- 
tween the immense empires of China 
and Hindoostan, is extremely interest- 
ing and important. The Nepalese 
war, which carried our victorious In- 
dian army to the foot of this almost 
impenetrahle barrier, has been pro- 
ductive of this among other advan- 
tages, that it has brought us into con- 
tact with the various tribes that in- 
habit the hills, and afforded us facili- 
ties for subduing the obstacles which 
nature, not man, now opposes to our 
progress. 

Some records exist of travels into 
the Himalaya country* (rightly judged 
to be the Imaus of the ancients, and 
of which their notions were less im- 
perfect than we once imagined) by 
the Jesiut Missionaries in the l7th 
century ; and in 1714, the fathers De- 
sideri and Freyre scaled the great bor- 
der chain which they designate the 
Caucasus, in the direction of the river 
Sutlej (or Hesudrus), and, accorchngto 
their statement, reached the highest 
pinnacle, which they denominate Pir 
Pangial, the same which Bernier calls 
Pirepenjale, and proceeded to L'eh, the 
capital of Ludak. But their details 
are so obscured by prejudice and su- 
perstition, that, for all practical pur- 
poses, the information their state- 
ments supply is of little value, since 
the geographical details are meagre 
an4 defective, and contribute nothing 
towards the solution of the interesting 
problem which now perplexes men of 
science, the height of the loftiest peaks 
of this stupmidous mass of hills. 

Previous to the journey of Mr. 


• The basis of this name is the Sanscrit term 
Him ot Hem, signifying siioa!, which corresponds 
with Pliny’s derivation of Imans, iacoJorsBi *n- 
nfcosttm 

Voi.. xra. 2 z 
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Moorcroft, the only English travel- 
lers who had penetrated the snowy 
Himalaya, were Capt. Hardwicke in 
1796, and Messrs. Webb, Raper, and 
llearsayin 1808, whose objects were to 
ascertain the true sources of the Gan- 
ges, which had hitherto been supposed 
to be on the northern side of the 
mountains. Neither of these travel- 
lers, however, reached Gangotree, the 
source of the chief stream, although 
from careful observation, and the 
statements of a moonshi, who was des- 
patched by the latter mission to trace 
the Bhagiruttee branch to its origin, 
sufficient data were obtained to rec- 
tify the erroneous course given to the 
Ganges in the old maps, in comparison 
with which the modern now exhibit 
in this quarter almost as altered an 
aspect, as the vicinity of the pole, in 
consequence of the recent discoveries 
near Baffin’s Bay. 

The motives of Mr. Moorcroft, in 
his first journey, accompanied by Capt. 
Hearsay, into Thibet, were to endea- 
vour to establish a traffic in shawl 
wool, the emporium of which is at 
Ludak, and to survey the celebrated 
lake Manassarowar, out of which were 
supposed (though it would appear er- 
roneouriy*) to flow some of the great 
rivera which traverse the Indian con- 
tinent. Mr. Moorcroft is at present 
cimployed on a second expedition to 
these interesting regions, amply pro- 
vided' with scientific instruments, the 
want of which was much felt on his 
first journey; and we shall, in the 
course of these remarks, take occa- 
sion to advert to him again, and to 
the particulars which have transpired 
respecting his progress. 

The work of Mr. Fraser consists, 
first, of a brief sketch of the history 


• According to Moorcroft, and also M r. Fraser 
wtro thinks the Sutlej cannot have so tong a 
C9atse. But this is a question still to he deter- 
mined; for Capt. Webb learned, when in the 
neighboarhood of the lake, that many streams 
felliatoii: and that it waaconnected withSo- 
utpn Bhad (or Ewan Hiad), where the Sutlej be- 
gins. ■ Perhaps the two lakes have been con- 
founded. 


of Nepal, and the operations of the 
Indian army, which ended in the sub- 
jugation of the Ghoorkhas; and, se- 
condly, of what he modestly terms 
“ notes on the hills at the foot of the 
Himalaya mountains.” The unob- 
trusive manner in which the author 
has communicated his observations, 
although he may claim no trifling dis- 
tinction, as being the first European 
who penetrated to the sacred source 
of the Ganges ; and the ingenuous ac- 
knowledgment of his deficiency in 
scientific qualifications, disarm criti- 
cism : though we must confess to have 
met with similar works, possessing 
much less interest, which have been 
ushered into the world with less dif- 
fidence. 

There seems to have prevailed on 
the part of the British and the Ne- 
palese a mutual misapprehension as to 
each other’s power. The uninter- 
rupted success which has of late at- 
tended the British arms on the plains 
of Hindoostan, led our army to under- 
value every native enemy ; and for a 
similar reason the Ghoorkhas of Ne- 
pal, who had subdued the mountainous 
districts, and extended their conquests 
beyond the Sutlej, and almost to the 
borders of Cashmeer, were disposed 
to pay too little respect to the British 
name. Soon after the commencement 
of the campaign in October 1814, the 
result of an attack upon fort Kalunga, 
situated on an insulated hill in the 
Deyrah Dhoon, convinced the army 
that they had to deal with an enemy 
of a very different character from the 
natives of the plains. They were re- 
pulsed, and after sustaining a dreadful 
loss of men and officers (including the 
commander of the division, Maj.Gen. 
Gillespie), the troops retreated to a 
former position in the neighbourhood. 
After waiting for heavy' artillery, and 
battering the fort, a second assault was 
equally unsuccessful; and the loss 
sustained by the army outnumbered 
the enemy’s garrison. When at length 
the defences were demolished by shells 
from the British batteries, the residue 
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of the garrison, not exceeding seventy 
in number, boldly cut their way through 
the chain of posts placed to intercept 
them, and escaped with the loss of a 
few men. Mr. Fraser does ample jus- 
tice to the bravery of the Ghoorkha 
. soldiery : “ The determined resolu- 
tion,” he observes, p. 29, “ of the 
small party which Held this small fort 
for more than a month, against so 
comparatively large a force, must sure- 
ly wring admiration from every voice, 
especially when the horrors of the 
latter portion of the time are consi- 
dered; the dismal spectacle of their 
slaughtered comrades, the sulFerings 
of their women and children, thus 
immured with themselves, and the 
hopelessness of relief, which destroyed 
any other motive for the obstinate 
defence they made than that resulting 
from a high sense of duty, supported 
by unsubdued courage. This, and a 
generous spirit of courtesy towards 
their enemy, certainly marked the cha- 
racter of the garrison of Kalunga dur- 
ing the period of its siege. The con- 
fidence they exhibited in the British 
officers was certainly flattering: they 
solicited, and obtained surgical aid ; 
and on one occasion this gave rise to 
a singular and interesting scene: — 
while the batteries were playing, a 
man was perceived on the beach, ad- 
vancing and waving his hand. The 
guns ceased firing for a while, and the 
man came into the batteries : he proved 
to be a Ghoorkha, whose lower jaw 
had been shattered by a cannon-shot, 
and who came thus frankly to solicit 
assistance from his enemy.” The 
other divisions of the army were re- 
sisted with no less firmness, though not 
with equal success. The cautious sys- 
tem of operations pursued by Gen. 
Ochterlony, however, forced the ene- 
my from hill to hill, in a country whose 
inhabitants they had oppressed, and 
who w6re eager to retaliate the in- 
juries they had experienced ; and the 
conclusion of this short but sangui- 
nary war “ aimexed to the British 
possessions a province that connects 


our territories with those of the Chi- 
nese empire through the Himalaya 
mountains.” 

Mr. Fraser visited the hills in com- 
pany with the political agent of Major 
Gen. Martindale, who had taken the 
command of the division so roughly 
handled before Kalunga. He describes 
this region as “ wild, rugged, difficult 
of access, consisting of a mass of hills, 
irregularly connected, or diverging in 
ranges of various heights from a huge 
elevated centre, but preserving no re- 
gularity of direction or form.” He 
notices, in several parts of his “ Joiu"- 
nal,” that the southern aspect of these 
mountains towards the plains, was al- 
ways more denuded of wood, and less 
craggy than the northern side, which 
sometimes was clothed with noble 
forests, whilst the former scarcely ex- 
hibited a single tree. The vegetation, 
too, was of a difierent character and 
less vigorous on the south, Mr. F. 
conjectures the cause to be an unequal 
effect of the sun’s rays, or the prevac 
lence of particular winds, occasioning 
a quicker decomposition of the rock, 
and more plentiful formation of soil, 
on one side than the other. The val- 
lies between the Girree and Jelall 
(branches of the Jumna or Yamuna) 
were often very pictimesque : “ The 
wild and rugged peaks almost met 
each other on either side, covered 
with finely varied foliage, and the 
stream sunk into a bed just sufficient 
to contain it, where, occasionally seen, 
but always heard, it tumbled over 
rocks and falls concealed by thickets 
of roses, jasmines, barberries, willows, 
and many other lovely and odoriferous 
shrubs,” p. 106. In some places, Ae 
Deyrah Dhoon (or valley) for example, 
the cultivation was very luxuriant. The 
soil throughout was “ deep, rich, v^e- 
table matter, black and very plentiful.” 
Forests of fir and pine, birch, syca- 
more, oak, and a variety of oAer 
trees, with rhododendra in great plen- 
ty, and a profusion of flowers, created 
some surprise in our travellers, who 
expected to find nature in a less cap- 
2 Z 2 
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tiratii^ garb. ■ In the more elevated 
districts the flowars are so numeroos, 
that the natives a^ribe what they call 
the reran, or “ poison wind ” to the 
scmit they yield,# producing a peculiar 
distres^g sensation, which is nothing 
more than the ordinary effect of the 
rarefaction of the air in these high 
r^ions. Almost all the European 
garden fruits, even the humble goose- 
berry, were recognized among the 
hills. 

Mr. Fraser describes the mode of 
cultivation employed in this irregular 
country as Col. Kirkpatrick has done 
before him.f Those parts of the hills 
best adapted to the operation are cut 
into a succession of ledges or terraces, 
one above another, like a flight of 
steps, having a flat surface, with a per- 
pendicular face or wall to retain the 
.soil. Much care is bestowed on these 
operations ; and, for the purpose of 
irrigation, the rivulets, with which the 
hills abound, are brought from a suf- 
ficient height, and often from a great 
distance, by small drains, constructed 
with considerable neatness, first to the 
higher spots, from whence the water 
flows to the rest, and after saturating 
them, is conveyed to a lower range of 
fields. It is well known that the cul- 
tivation of rice requires a large supply 
of water ; and by this contrivance the 
rice of the hills is not only plentiful, 
but is smd to be of peculiarly fine 
quality. The plants are raised, as in 
J^ngal, from seed, and planted out 
by hand whilst the water lies on the 
land. 

The implements of agriculture are 
extremely simple. A rude plough is 
sometimes employed ; but generally a 
sort of pick-axe is used, consisting of 
a stick crossed at right angles, and 
dwd at one end with iron. But Mr. 
F. observes, “ whether their fields are 
.worked by the plough or the hand. 


• « The je»nit Graeber sp«ak« of plants gro¥ring 
in the Himalaya, whose exhalations are reported 
to occasion death. He visited the country in 

IS6>. 

t account of the kingdom of Hepaul, tto. isii. 
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they do assuredly bring them to a high 
degree of tilth.” Great' attention was 
apparent throughout every, branch of 
hill-farming. The fields were clean, 
and some attention seemed to be paid 
to manuring, and to a regular rota- 
tion of cropping. About Gudrotee,. 
in the state of Sirmore, the crops 
were fine, and wheat in abundance 
was seen that coidd not be surpassed 
in ear or straw. Both sexes engage 
in the labours of the field. The men 
plough and sow ; and the women weed 
the ground, and for the most part reap 
the corn. Besides corn, rice, and a 
species of grain called ooa, resembling 
both barley and rye, and peculiarly 
adapted to the climate, opium and 
tobacco are cultivated to some extent, 
and are reckoned of excellent quali- 
ties. The farmer’s burthen is, how- 
ever, severe : he must replace his 
stock, and support his family, out of 
half the produce of the soil, for the 
other moiety belongs to the sovereign. 

The ingenuity of the natives is not 
so conspicuous in mechanics as in 
their agricultural expedients. The 
bridges, or rather succedanea, used to 
cross the numerous nullahs and moun- 
tain torrents that intersect the coun- 
try, and contribute to the Ganges and 
the Sutlej, are extremely inconve- 
nient and hazardous. They are gene- 
rally of two sorts,* the sangho and the 
jkooia. The first properly consists of 
stout beams of wood placed upon 
strong foundations of masonry, having 
a slight inclination to the ground, and 
•the lower ends are fixed in the pier 
by heavy stoftes, over which others 
are laid, the ends projecting; and in 
like manner successive tiers, on both 
sides of the river, till the space re- 
maining between the highest projec- 
tions can be spanned by one row of 
strong beams fixed firmly to the ends. 
The sangho, however, often consists 
of two trees, or even a single pine; upon 
whose slippery surface the fmssenger 

* See lithographic representations of the bridges 
in the state of Gurwhal, in the seventh voliune of 
the Quarterly Journal of Literature, &c. 
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crawls over ayawning gulf. The jhoola 
is still less secure : a stout beam is fixed 
horizontally upon two strong stakes 
driven into the banks on each side of 
the stream, and around it a two or 
three-inch rope is strained, and brought 
from one bank to the other. The 
rope is strengthened by several cros- 
sings, and is traversed by a block of 
wood ■ hollowed into a semicircular 
groove large enough to slide easily 
along it, and round this block ropes 
are suspended, forming a loop, in 
which passengers seat themselves, 
clasping its upper parts with their 
hands, whilst they are hauled by a 
line fixed to the block across the 
river. Bad management and rotten 
ropes lead to frequent casualties, and 
our traveller records one which hap- 
pened to his party, in p. 388. It is 
remarkable that the annual migrations 
of the tribes situated more to the 
north-east, towards less elevated and 
warmer districts, at the approach of 
the severe season, should not have 
introduced more facilities for travel- 
ling. 

The tracts of country forming the 
beds of the rivers Sutlej, Pabur, Jum- 
na, and Bhagiruttee are, Mr. Fraser 
observes, singularly contrasted with 
each other. The valley of the Sutlej, 
barren, steep, and rocky ; that of the 
■ Pabur full of pasture and cultivation; 
the banks of the Jumna are precipitous 
and wild, but woody and verdant. 
“ Even at its source, though a wilder 
collection of requisites for a romantic 
■and imposing landscape as rock, wood, 
.precipice, and snow, could not well 
be drawn together, they did not form 
so truly desert and stern a scene as is 
exhibited on the bed of the Bhagirut- 
tee.” (p. 457 .) This diversity of cha- 
racter is equally conspicuous in the 
inhabitants of the hill country; no 
general description can accurately 
.ponrtray them, blended as they have 
.been with Hindoos, Tartars, and Chi- 
nese. Many of the states or districts 
are small, varying in their boundaries, 
and often changing masters. To the 
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northward of the great range, the 
Chinese Government exerts an exten- 
sive influenee, if not a soverdgnty. 
Even Ludak (far to the westward) is, 
nominally at least, subject to the “Ce- 
lestial Empire ;” and a Chinese gover- 
nor or Amdan, it is said, resides at 
Cashgar. Many Chinese traits are 
perceivable in the manners and arts of 
the hiU people; the ornaments of 
their principal buildings bear a close 
analogy to those of China: and the 
terrace mode of cultivation which we 
have already described is decidedly 
Chinese. 

On the southward of the mountains, 
and west of the Sutlej, Runjeet Sing, 
the raja, or, as he calls himself (ac- 
cording to Mr. Elphinstone), king of 
the Punjaub, whom the Sihks justly 
regard as the author of their present 
greatness, possesses a power whose 
influence extends beyond the passes. 
The chief and holy city of the Sihk 
nation is Umritsur ; but Runjeet Sing 
resides at Lahore, which therefore is 
considered the capital. In our en- 
deavours to push discoveries, and to 
establish commercial intercourse, in the 
trans-Himalayan countries, a good un- 
derstanding with this chieftain is es- 
sential. The character of the Sihks 
is represented as restless, violent, and 
inhospitable ; but as their chief is the 
deadly enemy of the Ghoorkhas, whose 
power we have reduced, we may cal- 
culate upon his friendship ; and the 
facilities he appears recently to have 
afforded to Mr. Moorcroft, furnish a 
proof of his friendly disposition. 

Mr. Fraser represents the inhabi- 
tants of the hilly region generally as 
being “ in a semi-barbarous state, be- 
tween the complete savage and that 
which, in consequence of a commen- 
cing intercourse with a civilized peo- 
ple, is just emerging from so gross a 
condition.” Their features, as Weil as 
those of the Ghoorkhas, though dif- 
ferent in expression of countenance, 
bear generally a great resemblance to 
the Tartar or Chinese physiognomy. 
They are violent, cunning, treacherous. 
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and vindictive. “ The instances of 
individual hatred and revenge are not 
less notorious than their universal pro- 
pensity to plunder and steal.” These 
characteristics are perhaps a^ravated, 
certainly not ameliorated, by their sub- 
jection to Ghoorkhal tyranny. Some- 
times a purgannah or small district is 
inhabited by a bold, savage race of peo- 
ple, distinct in character from their 
neighbours, as that in the valley of 
Cota Nullah, noticed in p. 153. On 
the other hand, the natives of Kuna- 
war, a part of the state of Bischur, 
display an openness of countenance, a 
frankness of conduct, and courteous 
hospitality, which, and the instances 
of their honesty, Mr. F. remarks, it 
is delightful to record, “among the 
wretched features of depravity and 
savageness which must be pourtrayed, 
in order to give a true delineation of 
the people of the country under re- 
view.” p. 265. 

As might be expected from what 
we have said,'there is a mixture in the 
language, manners, and customs of 
the^e people. They profess to be 
Hindoos, and they retain many of the 
Hindoo forms of worship, castes, and 
customs ; among which the suttee, or 
burning of widows, though rare, is not 
without example. Having no learned 
Brahmins among them, their tenets 
have been infected by Shamanism, the 
religion of Buddha, or the Lama, and 
adulterated with superstitions, the off- 
spring of gross ignorance. 

The Buddh or Lama faith (which is 
almost identical with that of Fo in 
China) prevails generally in Thibet, 
and is supposed to have been diffused, 
under various names, throughout a 
larger portion of the world than any 
other religion whatsoever. Some wri- 
ters (among them Sir Wm. Jones) have 
detected its traces in the mythologies 
of early Europe. The peculiarity of 
this reli^on is, that its observances are 
confined (in Thibet at least) to the 
clergy; the people not being required 
to concern themselves otherwise in it 
than to maintain and revere their 


ministers. These are a kind of monks, 
called Gelums or Gylongs, who reside 
in a state of celibacy in convents. 
Their devotional exercises consist in 
assembling together and singing, or 
rather bawling, and in a sort of me- 
chanical praying, namely, twirling what 
Major Turner calls “ whirligigs,” which 
are painted wheels or cylinders, with 
prayers inscribed on them in gilt 
letters. 

There is one custom among the hills 
of a very revolting kind, the existence 
of which we should have been disposed 
to doubt, had not Mr. Fraser dis- 
covered it in more than one part of 
his journey ; indeed Major Turner also 
speaks of .it: — “ It is usual all over 
the country for the future husband to 
purchase his wife from her parents, 
and the sum thus paid varies of course 
with the rank of the purchaser. The 
customary charge to a common pea- 
sant or zemindar is from ten to twenty 
rupees. The difficulty of raising this 
sum, and the alleged expense of main- 
tmning women, may in part account 
for, if it cannot excuse, a most dis- 
gusting usage, which is universal over 
the country. Three or four, or more 
brothers marry and cohabit with one 
woman, who is the wife of all : they 
are unable to raise the requisite sum 
individually, and thus club their shares, 
and buy this one common spouse,” p. 
206. No disputes arise in consequence 
of this extraordinary union ; the first- 
born child, it seems, is considered the 
property of the eldest brother, the next 
of the second, and so on in succession. 
This custom, whatever be its cause, 
must have, and in fact has, a deplorable 
effect upon female manners. Whence 
can it have arisen ? The reasons as- 
signed by Mr. Fraser are not satisfac- 
tory. The expense of maintaining a 
wife cannot be a consideration, in a 
country where the women divide with 
the men even the labours of the field. 
Polygamy does not exist to any extent 
among the more opulent class of the 
people; and they stoutly deny selling 
their women for slaves. Mr. Elphin- 
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stone mentions* the fact, that wires 
are purchased among the Afghans ; 
and records a custom there, whim- 
sical enough, but far less objectionable 
than the one just noticed. For cer- 
tain offences the law exacts from the 
family of the criminal a certain num- 
ber of young women to be given in 
marriage, as a compensation, to the 
aggrieved party and his relations. The 
expiation of a murder among the 
western Afghans is made by giving 
twelve young women, six with por- 
tions, and six without ; for cutting off 
a hand, an ear, or a nose, six women ; 
for a wound above the forehead, one 
woman, &c. 

A singular practice of the women 
towards their young children was ob- 
served by Mr. Fraser. In some straw 
huts built on a bank, above which a 
cold stream is led to water the fields, 
a small part of the water is conveyed 
through a hollow piece of bark into a 
small drain : “ the women bring their 
children to these huts, in the heat of 
the day, and having lulled them to 
sleep, and wrapt their bodies and feet 
in a blanket, they place them on a 
small bench or tray horizontally, in 
such a way that the water shall fall 
upon the crown of the head, just 
keeping the whole top wet with the 
stream.” 

Among the disorders prevalent in 
the hill country, the goitre, or glandu- 
lar swelling in the throat, common in 
the mountainous parts of Europe, is 
extremely frequent. “ It might be too 
much to say, that every second person 
seen was thus diseased ; but the suf- 
ferers were certainly very numerous.” 
The cause of this complrdnt is not yet 
ascertained. The natives say it is 
hereditary ; and Mr. F. saw traces of 
it in infants of very tender age. The 
cure consists in cutting out the wen, 
which it appears completely succeeds. 

The information afibrded by Mr. 
Fraser upon the different branches of 


* Account et the kingdbm of Caubol, rol. i. 
p. aw. 


natural history is scanty, for a reason 
already given. The frequency of this 
deficiency, in persons who have pub- 
lished travds in India, would lead us 
to imagine, what we hope is not true, 
that the study of botany, geology, and 
mineralogy, is not much cultivated in 
our eastern empire. Mr. F. appears 
to have confounded (in p. 433) the 
rhubarb of our gardens with the rheum 
pahnaium, or medicinal plant ; the 
former of which has exactly the cha- 
racter of that species he met with, 
which appeared to him “ different from 
that of our gardens at home.” A 
wild variety of the cinnamon or cassia 
tree (a species of laurus), called tez- 
puttali, was observed growing on the 
faces of the hills ; its flavour was very 
powerful. The leaves and roots of this 
plant are more fragrant than its bark, 
which is weak in flavour, and soon loses 
its aromatic properties. The former 
constitute an article of commerce in 
thepeninsula of India, under the name 
of tauzpaut, or malabathrura leaf, and 
have been brought to this country. 
The mimosa catechu, from which the 
terra japonica is prepared (not india 
rubber, as Mr. Murray supposes,* con- 
founding it perhaps with caoutchouc), 
grows to the north-eastward, though 
not observed by Mr. Fraser. In ad^ 
dition to the trees before-named, and 
others known in Europe, he observed 
the toom, see-soo {dalbergia), and 
Saul (shorea rebusta), to which he 
might have joined the teak {tectona 
grandis) : a profusion of this valuable 
timber is found in the extensive forests 
of Nepal. 

The animals Mr. Fraser mentions 
are few. The yak or Tartarian ox ( 60 s 
grunniens, so called from the peculiar 
noise it utters), abounds throu^out 
the hiUy regions. It is valuable as a 
beast of burthen, and its flowing silky 
t^ fonnsthechowri, or whisk of India. 
He heard of the tiger from the na- 
tives, but it is probable they spoke of 


* Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels 
in Asia, vol, ii, p. 47t, 
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k Afferent anndal. Game is plentiful, 
particnlatly the chuecores, or hill par- 
tri<%es. He describes also a pheasant 
of ratraordinaiy beauty, called rutnall, 
sad in the higher r^oris monal : “ the 
body of the male is of an intensely 
dark glossy blue, the neck and breast 
are splendid, like those of a peacock, 
with varying purple, green, and gold : 
on the head he carries a crest of seve- 
ral feathers, which form a brilliant, 
changeable plume; when flying, his 
back, uncovered by his wings, is white, 
and he spreads a large tail of ruddy 
brown feathers.” The cuckoo is met 
with, and called by the same name. 

- That curious animal, the musk-deer 
(called here custoree), has become 
scarce, especially between the Sutlej 
and Alacnunda (branch of the Gan- 
ges); for whenever one is seen on a 
hill, the whole country turns out to 
hunt Him down. He inhabits the most 
difficult parts, removed from heat and 
the haunts of man. Mr. Fraser’s de- 
scription of the animal agrees tolerably 
well with that given in Tavernier, and 
affords another proof of the general 
accuracy of that traveller, when he did 
not open his ears to the tales repeat- 
ed to him by les vieilles gens du pais, 
Mr. F. describes the horns of a 
singular animal, resembling both the 
goat and the deer, and infers from 
thw dimensions, that it must be of 
considerable size. The name of this 
strange animal, he says, is burrl. 
We are somewhat surprised he should 
not have been aware, that it is doubt- 
less the same which Mr. Moorcroft 
describes, under the name of baral, as 
having an affinity both to the deer and 
the sheep, forming, as it were, a link 
between them. The horns, he states, 
w^h at least fifty or sixty pounds. 
Mr. Colebrooke suggests it is the ovis 
Ammon. 

Upon reaching the Jumna, on his 
return, our traveller was seized with a 
de^re of visiting those holy places of 
Hindoo pilgrimage, the sources of the 
Gai^. He followed the course of 
the river till he reached Jumnotree, 


its birthplace, situated at the foot of 
the vast Bunderpooch, which forms 
the centre of a kind of gigantic amphi- 
theatre. 

“ The spot,” he observes, “which obtains 
the name of Jumnotree, is in fact very 
little below the place where the various 
small streams formed on the mountain’s 
brow, by the melting of many masses of 
snow unite in one, and fall into a basin 
below. To this basin, however, there is 
no access, for immediately alrove this spot 
the rocks again close over the stream, and 
though not so lofty as those below, they 
interpose a complete bar to further pro- 
gress in the bed of the torrent ; a mass of 
snow too had fallen from above, at the 
farther extremity of this pass, under which 
the river runs. Between the two banks 
the view is closed by the breast of the 
mountain, which is of vivid green from per- 
petual moisture, and is furrowed by time 
and the torrents into numberless ravines ; 
and down these ravines are seen trickling 
the numerous sources of tlus'branch of the 
Jumna. Above this green bank, rugged, 
bare, and dark rocky cliffs arise, and the 
deep calm beds and cliffs of snow, tower- 
ing above all, finish the picture. Koble 
rocks of varied hues and forms, crowned 
with luxuriant dark foliage, and the stream 
foaming from rock to rock, forms a fore- 
ground not unworthy of it,” p. 428. 

Various streams of warm water 
spring from the rocks near the spots 
where the bathings 'or ablutions are 
performed. The snow lies in some 
places to the south-east, “ smooth, 
hard, unbroken, and glitteringly white ; 
in other places it is cut into deep ra- 
vines, or fallen into precipices of great 
height, and here and there much dis- 
coloured as with dust.” The same 
disposition of the abrupt and craggy 
faces of the hills to point to the NJE. 
and N., as has been noticed already, 
became exceedingly distinct as they ap- 
proached the higji peaks of the snowy 
range. 

. From hence he proceeded • to Gan- 
gotree, the source of the Bbagiruttee, 
by the shortest, but most dangerous 
road, in opposition to the earnest en- 
treaties of his native attendsuits, whose 
stories of a “ poisoned atmosphere” 
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Oonta Gunga, and pursuing a S.E. the gigantic peaks of Roodroo Himala. 
course, he reached the Bheem-ke-gadh, We have not space for the description 
one of the tributary streams of the of this dread abode of Hindoo mytho- 
Jumna. Though all around the coun- logy, and its holiest shrine of worship, 
try seemed deserted, and no trace of and must referourreadersto chapter 28 


man appeared, the hills were “ par- 
ticularly verdant,” the pasture “ won- 
derfully rich,” and the flower-tribes 
various and abundant. The journey 
soon became difiicult and painful, over 
snow and loose slippery stones ; and 
the eoolies complained heavily of the 
“ poisoned wind,” till they arrived at 
Caiah-ke-kanta, where the descent 
commences. They reached the Bha- 
giruttee at the village of Soohke, and 
crossed it on a slight wooden bridge. 
At the village of Duralee, farther along 
its banks, he made inquiry respecting 
the roads, said to diverge towards 
Buddree-nath, Kedar-nath, &c. ; and 
to pervade the snowy range in many 
directions towards Bischur,and even to 
the Chinese territories, none of which 
would appear to be very practicable. 

Leaving most of his attendants (and 
all who were Musselmauns) at this 
place, they set off for Gangotree, dis- 
tance full twelve cos, at seven in the 
morning. At Bhyram Ghauttee the 
Bhagiruttee divides into two branches ; 
the subordinate stream (though equal 
in size to the other, and coming from 
a more remote source) called Jhan- 
nevie, joining it from the north-east. 
Both streams ran in chasms, deep, 
narrow', and rugged. Between them is 
a lofty crag, equal in height and savage 
aspect to those which tower on either 
side. The foaming stream, the brown 
splintered crags, and the blasted pines 
starting from their fissures, form a 
frightful scene, which Mr. P. says, 
no description can ever reach. The 
confluences of streams, called praya- 
gas, are well known to be considered 
holy by the Hindoos ; and here, in a 
sequestered spot, using much caution 
to avoid being carried into the stream, 
the party bathed. After subduing the 
obstacles of a difficult and hazardous 
path, they reached Gangotree, en- 
Asiatic Joum, — No. 76. 


of the work. Want of time unfortu- 
nately prevented our traveller from 
persisting in hb attempt to explore the 
actual source of this mighty river. 
He was, therefore, forced to acquiesce 
in the statement of his attendant pundit, 
confirmed by his own observation as 
far as it went : “ the source,” he ob- 
serves, “ is not more than five miles 
horizontal distance from the temple 
(of Gangotree), and in a direction south- 
east 85“ nearly ; and beyond this place 
it is, in all probability, chiefly supplied 
by the melting of the great bosom of 
snow which terminates the valley, and 
which lies between the peaks of the 
great movintain above-mentioned.” 

We have now the fable amply refuted 
of the rock in the form of a cow, with 
the stream gushing from its mouth, 
which acquired a new authority from 
the report of Captain Webb’s moon- 
shi, who, we now suspect, proceeded 
no farther than the rock interposed be- 
tween the Bhagiruttee and Jhannevie, 
which his superstitious or terrified 
fancy might as easily have metamor- 
phosed into a whale.* 

Mr. Fraser accounts for the snow not 
resting in this place, notwithstanding 
its elevation, from the heat of the sun’s 
rays reflected From the rocks : this rea- 
son may be true , if it be not founded 
upon the erroneous supposition,that the 
direct rays of the sun, not the caloric 
radiated from the earth, cause the heat 
of the atmosphere. Another circum- 
stance discovered by Mr. F. which, in 
our opinion, strongly marks his proxi- 
mity to the sonrce of the river, was 
its frequent and sudden increase and 
decrease, which the pundit announced 


* Iti« true, be repTesents the rock as only two 
or three paces wide, and five long, and the depth 
of the water small *, but it is more charitable to 
suppose he^as mistakeii> than that be strove to 
deceive, 
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to be a proof of the Deity’s favour to- 
wards the British nation, but which 
our traveller properly refers to the 
occasional melting of the surrounding 
snow. 

On his return along the Bhagiruttee 
Mr. Fraser visited Barahat, and exa- 
mined the celebrated trisool or tri- 
dent, described by Messrs. Raper and 
Webb, bearing inscriptions in unknown 
characters. He repassed the Deyrah 
Dhoon, and emerged from the hills 
through the Teeree pass (Keeree in 
the chart), 30th July 1815. 

We intend now to take our leave of 
Mr. Fraser, of whom we have little to 
say in the shape of censure. A few 
inadvertencies appear in his Journal, 
but these are too trifling to be noticed. 
We would recommend to him, should 
his work be reprinted, a uniform mode 
of writing proper names. Scarcely 
a single name of a place is spelt the 
same way in his book and in his map. 
The deviations in the latter are ob- 
viously, in some cases, the error of the 
engraver. In the former, we have met 
with the same word diflerently spelt 
in the course of three lines. We are 
not so squeamish as to quarrel with a 
writer for using wuzzeer for vizier, or 
nawaub for nabob, but he should, at 
least, be consistent with himself. 

We may be expected to say some- 
thing upon the question regarding the 
height of the Himalaya mountains : but 
as Mr. Fraser has been enabled to add 
little or nothing to our former stock of 
information on this point, we do not 
feel disposed to break a lance in the 
cause either of Mr. Colebrooke or the 
Quarterly Reviewers.* The parties 
differ very widely in their estimates. 
The latter are disposed to think that 
these mountains are not superior in 
hdght to the Cordilleras of the Andes ; 


* Those who arc anxious to examine this sub- 
ject, will find all that has yet been written upon 
it comprehended in the lath vol. of the Asiatic 
Besearcbes, the 17th vol. of the Quarterly Review, 
and two papers (apparently the production of 
Mr. Colebrooke), published mote recently in the 
8th and 7th vols. of the Quarterly Journal of Ute- 
rature, &c. 


of the Himalaya Mountains. [Aprit., 
whilst, on the other hand, Mr. Webb 
at first calculated the height of Dha- 
walagiri, the loftiest peak of the Hima- 
laya then discovered, at 27,550 feet 
above the level of the sea, which was 
afterwards reduced by Mr. Colebrooke 
to 26,862 feet. Jamunavatari (the 
Bunderpooch of Mr. Fraser) is exhibit- 
ed by Mr. C. at 25,500 feet, which our 
author, who looked at it with reference 
to this measurement, thinks is greatly 
exaggerated. Some little approxima- 
tion has been obtained in consequence 
of a very laborious survey of the Hima- 
laya country by Captain Webb, a co- 
pious abstract of which has appeared 
in the sixth vol. of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal. It will there be seen, that the 
holiest peak (not named, but number- 
ed 14 in the paper), in lat. 30“ 21' 
51,7” N., and long. 79® 48' 39, 6''E., 
reaches the height of 25,669 feet only, 
geometrically taken. Further light 
will soon be diffused on this matter, by 
a paper laid before the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta in February 1821, being an 
account of the trigonometrical and 
astronomical operations for determining 
the heights and positions of the princi- 
pal peaks of these mountains, situated 
between the latitudes of 31® 53' 10” 
and 30® 18' 30 ''N., and the longitudes 
77“ 34' 04” and 79® 57' 22” E., by 
Capt.Hodgson and Lieut. Herbert. The 
highest of the snowy peaks, within the 
limits of the survey, appears to be 
25,589 feet, and the lowest 16,043 
feet above the level of the sea; and 
there are twenty peaks stated to be 
more elevated than Chimborazo, the 
loftiest summit of the Andes. It will, 
probably appear, that the reasoning 
founded upon a supposed analogy be- 
tween physical appearances in this 
region and the American mountains is 
fallacious. The old continent is gene- 
rally warmer than the new; large de- 
serts of sand must nourish and retain 
the heat, whose rays will be prolonged 
to a greater elevation ; and hence the 
line of perpetual congelation, upon 
which the theories adverse to the 
large altitudes have chiefly rested, is 
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assumed at a height inferior to the 
true one. On the other hand, the 
chances of error arising from the un- 
certainty of the barometer, the distance 
at which some of the angles have been 
taken, and terrestrial refraction, di- 
minish in proportion to the number 
of experiments made. We expect 
fuller information upon this and other 
subjects connected with the geography 
of this country, from Mr. Moorcroft, 
whose progress we shall now attempt 
to trace, from the few statements 
which have reached us.* 

This gentleman is accompanied by 
•Meer Izzut Oollah, a very intelligent 
native of Delhi, and now an expe- 
rienced traveller, since he attended 
Mr. M. in his former journey to Lake 
Manassarowar, and had previously 
. visited Yarkund and Cashgar, to pur- 
chase horses for the Company’s stud. 
He was also serviceable to Mr. Elphin- 
stone, who, in his work, speaks very 
highly of his character. 

It appears, that in the month of 
Nov. or Dec. 1819, Mr. Moorcroft en- 
tered the hill country through the old 
Neetee pass, intending to advance 
upon the Sutlej, and follow that river 
to Beckur or Shipke. His motive for 
preferpng this unfrequented route, to 
the more direct road by Soobathoo and 
Kotgurh, through Kunawar, was to 
avoid a contact with the Ludakees, on 
the frontiers, who are jealous of the 
intrusion of strangers. He was, how- 
ever, defeated in his object by physi- 
cal obstacles, and it appears he turned 
off to Buddree-nath (source of the 
Alacnunda), and surveyed the sur- 
rounding country, the interesting 
abode of Brahminical faith. 

At Panchesar, a dependency of Bud- 
dre-nath, and midway between the 
temple and Johsi-nath, he discovered 
some plates of copper,with inscriptions 
in a character unknown to the pundits 
of the place. It will aflbrd us a pretty 
good evidence of the conciliatory and 


* Among which are several communications in 
the Calcutta Journal. 


persuasive powers of Mr. Moorcroft, 
by which we understand he has else- 
where profited, and which is so es- 
sential to the success of an object like 
liis, that he was able to prevail upon 
the pundits to "part with these tablets, 
in order that they might be sent to 
Calcutta and decyphered, if possible, 
under his guarantee that they should 
be returned. Mr. M. expected that 
these documents would diffuse some 
light upon the history of this place, 
and the tenets of the Hindoo or 
Buddha faith : but it has turned out 
otherwise; for a letter read 17th 
February 1821, before the Asiatic 
Society, from Capt. W. Price, contains 
a translation of these inscriptions, the 
language of which is pure Sanscrit, of 
the Devanagari character, varying from 
that now in use, and remarkable for 
the uncommon form of some of the 
consonants, and the unusual method of 
marking the vowels: They appear to 
be merely royal edicts declaratory of a 
donation of lands, and dated about the 
same period.* The inscriptions have 
been carefully copied, and the plates 
returned to the pundits according to 
agreement. 

Recommencing his journey, Mr. M. 
passed the Deyrah Dhoon, where 
he was seen in February 1820, and 
afterwards at Nahn, skirting the moun- 
tmns by Pinjore ; and he intimated, by 
a letter from Belaspore, his intention 
of crossing the river Sutlej, and pro- 
ceeding northward. Three days’ jour- 
ney from Belaspore, at a place called 
Mundee, he was stopped by a Sihk 
Sirdar, who treated him with civility, 
but refused to let him pass without 
the permission of Runjeet Sing, whose 
authority extends, it appears, over this 
mountainous district. This obstacle 
obliged him to visit Lahore, where he 
remained for a considerable time on the 
best possible terms with Runjeet, from 

* In the 2istyear of the reign of Pravarddah 
Mana Vijarya, on ihe light fortnight of the month 
Magha Pijaca, distributor of the King’s donation, 
wrote this by order of Argata, superintendent of 
the affairs of war and peace, and Ganga Bbadta 
engraved it with a style or chisel,” 

tl A 2 
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I whom he eventually obtained not ed by Mr. Fraser, p. 287), and there is 

1 merely permission to proceed, but ex- every reason to hope that he has suc- 


emption from duty on his goods. Dur- 
' ing his stay at this place and Umritsur, 

! : he was usefully employed in collecting 

Iji vocabularies of the mountain dialects, 

i some characters of which he trans- 
mitted to the Asiatic Society. 

On the 2d August 1820 he arrived 
at Sutanpoor, the capital of Koloo, 
I with a number of begars laden with 

> 1 specimens of our manufactures, whence 

'I he departed on the 10th along the 

Beas (Hyphasis), assending the base of 
the Himalaya, crossing the Chunab or 
Chunder-baga (Acessines) by a jhoola, 
I and arrived (21st Aug.) at Tundee, in 

the rajship of Lakoul, from whence a 
' j note was received from him, dated 26th 

of that month. Quitting this place, he 
^ passed through a country diversified 

I by desolate and cultivated districts, in 

the course of which he crossed the 
mountains at a great elevation, and 
reached Leh or Ludak on the 24th 
September. His approach to the 
capital, attended by a nuraerouscortcge, 
i| seems to have alarmed the Raja. At 

[! Gyah, the first cultivated place in the 

I province, he forbade their advance,but 

' afterwards consented to it, and they 

1 were suffered to enter Leh, not without 

• being interrogated by the Raja’s officers 
a few stages off. On the 1 st October, 
Mr. Moorcroft had an interview with 
Kaloon, the minister, who is invested 
with the supreme powerat Ludak. Here 
he remained a long time, purchasing 
shawl wool (some maunds of which he 
has sent to Calcutta), endeavouring to 
establish a factory there, and making 
arrangements for his further progress. 
On the 1st January 1821 he was still 
at Leh, attended by a personal guard 
of ten or twelve soldiers, perfectly well, 
waiting supplies of money, on receipt 
of which he was to set out for Yar- 
kund. His companion, Meer Izzut, 
had facilitated his journey thither by 
friends at Yarkund. He has since then 
been met by a Kunawaree, between 
that place and Leh, at a village called 
Emee (probably the Humee mention- 


ceeded in reaching, if not entering, 
Cashgar. 

About the middle ofDecemberl820, 
two natives of Nahn, who had accompa- 
nied Mr. M., and brought certificates 
of their discharge dated by him 6th 
October, at Leh, returned by Cash- 
mere, and arrived at the British post 
of Soobathoo. Their statement adds 
little to what we have recorded, except 
the inconveniences sustained by the 
travellers, during the rainy season, 
whilst crossing the rugged district of 
Mundee. In this lofty region the 
clouds rest upon the summits of the 
mountains, and a traveller passing 
through them, leaves a track behind 
him like the wake of a ship. The beard 
and clothes are shrouded in a spangled 
robe of vapour, appearing like drops of 
frozen dew, and if the sun shine, they 
reflect tints more brilliant than the 
colours of the rainbow. The country 
was thinly peopled; wild pigeons,hares, 
and chuccores, were the only animals 
seen, and the crops of wheat, barley, 
and zoe, or ooa, were backward. 

We have before observed that Leh 
is in nominal submission to the Chi- 
nese. Whilst Cashmere was subject 
to the Caubul government, Ludak was 
con.sidered tributary to it ; but since 
its conquest by Runjeet Sing, Ludak 
appears to have maintained a kind of 
independence; though, in October 
1819, a wakeel was dispatched by the 
Sihk chief to Leh, to demand tribute. 

The fact seems to be, that this pro- 
vince, surrounded by rival states of 
some strength, and defended by its 
rugged frontiers, enjoys a real inde- 
pendence, at the expense of a few oc- 
casional presents. The inhabitants are 
of the Tartar race ; and its climate, 
owing to the elevation of the country, 
is so severe, that Mr. Moorcroft and 
his suite, during their stay, were 
obliged to clothe themselves in furs. 

Winter is consequently reckoned the 
most convenient season for travelling v 
from Ludak to Cashgar, as the rivers 
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and streams, at other periods strong 
and rapid, are then frozen. 

Whilst this sheet was passing the 
press, a Calcutta journal reached us 
containing an extract of a letter, from 
Meer Izzut Oollah, to a friend at 
Delhi, dated 3d June 1821, from 
whence it appears that the travellers 
were still at Leh, and had succeeded 
in effecting a commercial arrangement 
with the Ludak government advanta- 
geous to British interests. On the 3d 
May, a written agreement was drawn 
out between the Rajah, Kaloon, his 
minister, and lieutenant, and other 
chiefs of Ludak on the one part, and 
Mr. Moorcroft on the other, to this 
purpose ; “ That the English were to 
have free ingress and egress to and 
from the country; and that when 
other people or merchants pay thir- 
teen rupees of duty per horse load, 
the English should pay only ten ru- 
pees ; but that English gentlemen or 
merchants never bring more than fifty 
soldiers with them, and that no in- 
jurious efiects arise to Ludak from 
this act.” Meer Izzut states, “ that 
this agreement is made by Mr. Moor- 
croft for British merchants, and not on 
account of the British government.” 
He intimates that they are preparing 
for Yarkund, and that he is to precede 
Mr. M. in order to make arrange- 
ments with the governor of Yarkund, 
or the chief of Khutae, for his admis- 
sion there. In the event of any im- 
pediment arising, the traveller will 
proceed by Surquol to Quoqan, &c. 
He adds that, even at the period of 
his writing, it froze at Leh during 
night, and that they had not thrown 
off their fur dresses. 

The commercial advantages which 
may accrue from an extensive in- 
tercourse with the vast tracts of 
country which these discoveries are 
opening to us, naturally occur as the 
next subject of consideration. Here, 
however, we are stopped by our igno- 
rance of geographical details, the situ- 
ation of towns, the courses of the dis- 
tant streams, the roads or practicable 
routes for the conveyance of merchan- 


dize, in the absence of which our poli- 
tical relations with these countries 
would necessarily be limited. That 
there are cities and states existing 
throughout these remote regions, the 
names of which have not reached us, 
perhaps of great commercial impor- 
tance, cannot be doubted. From two 
natives of Bootan, whom Mr. Fraser 
met at the village of Durallee, he 
heard of a considerable town, situated 
on a plain, called Chaprung, the resi- 
dence of a chief or Raja, whom they 
called a Soobadar, at a month’s jour- 
ney from their village (Chounsah), 
which was at the same distance from 
Gangotree. On the road from Cha- 
prung to Gara or Gartope is Tuling, 
a place of much importance, where 
a grand lama resides. They related 
a singular custom prevailing at Cha- 
prung, which is described as a large, 
populous place: when a man of pro- 
perty dies, they bruise the body, bones 
and all, to pieces, and form it into 
balls, which they give to a sort of 
kites to devour — sacred birds kept by 
the lamas. Poorer people are buried 
or thrown into the rivers. 

A commercial demand throughout 
this region would extend to almost 
every species of British manufacture. 
Our woollens and hardware would be 
in particular request. The returns 
are more difficult to enumerate. Hor* 
ses and cattle from Upper Tartary; 
borax, musk, and the valuable wool of 
the shawl-goat, . from the Undes (as 
Mr. Moorcroft terms the natives of 
the table-land between the Hima- 
laya and Cailas), and from Thibetian 
Tartary, which would provide our 
manufacturers with a new material for 
the exercise of their skill and inge- 
nuity. Some difficulty might be found 
in procuring the latter commodity, the 
monopoly of which is so strict, that 
Mr. Moorcroft was informed by the 
Deba whom he met, in his former jour- 
ney, at Gartope, that if the Govern- 
ment of Lassa knew he sold any of 
that article except to the Ludakees, 
he would lose his head. Our manu- 
facturers will perhaps find the diffi- 
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culty still greater of rivalling the ex- 
quisite productions of Cashmere, which 
place supplies the whole world with 
shawls, giving activity to 16,000 looms, 
and employing in the process nearly 
50,000 men. The progress in making 
these articles is so slow, that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Strachey’s report, not more 
than 80,000 shawls, on an average, are 
manufactured in one year. According 
to Forster, goods are obliged to be 
transported to and from the secluded 
valley of Kashmere by human labour. 

The Kunawarese, whose acquaint- 
ance with these parts is very exten- 
sive, carry on a considerable traffic 
with Kashmere, Ludak and Yai'kund. 
The route they follow is through the 
dominions of Runjeet Sing, by Su- 
tanpoor, apparently the same as Mr. 
Moorcroft has traversed. Mr. Fraser 
thinks it to be perfectly practicable to 
make roads along the Sutlej to Ram- 
pore, the capital of Bischur (once the 
entrepot for the traffic of Hindoostan, 
and the produce of Cashmere, Ludak, 
Bootan, Cashgar, Yarkund, &c.) and 
from Rarapore to Soongnam, by which 
a passage through the Sikh territories 
might be avoided, and the productions 
of those states, and all Chinese Tar- 
tary, find their way unrestrained into 
Hindoostan. 

A great facility is afforded to the 
traffic of the various nations and peo- 
ple in these quarters by the periodical 
fairs, many of which are held at the 
prayagas and other holy places of the 
Hindoo faith, where people of every 
rank, sex, and age assemble from the 
remotest parts, ostensibly for religious 
purposes. Of this description is the 


annual fair held in the month of 
March, at Haridwar, near to where the 
streams of the Ganges unite on the 
southern side of the mountains. Capt. 
Hardwicke was present at this fair in 
1796, and Messrs. Raper and Webb 
in 1808. The former estimates the 
concourse at two millions, or two 
millions and a-half of people : the lat- 
ter, who were struck with the im- 
mense commerce carried on, state that 
all the productions of India seemed 
deposited there as in one vast maga- 
zine. Both these visits, it is true, 
happened at the duodecennial period, 
when the fair is more sacred and more 
resorted to than usual. Three grand 
fairs are held at Leh, where there is 
an immense resort of Tartars, Mussel- 
mauns, Cashmerians, and natives of the 
Punjaub. At Gara or Gartope, a 
place of no great importance, being 
merely a summer tented comratinity, 
in the valley of the Ekungchao, a 
metah or fair is held, chiefly for shawl- 
wool, for which this place is, perhaps, 
a greater emporium than Leh itself. 
Chinese, and even Russian merchants, 
visit this mart : the latter are said to 
come on horseback, in cafilas of five 
or six hundred. 

We have only, in conclusion, to 
express our earnest wishes that we 
may shortly be enabled to communicate 
further information respecting this in- 
teresting portion of the globe, not 
only from the enterprizing traveller 
we have adverted to, but from others 
who are endeavouring to gain pas- 
sages across the snowy range, from the 
advanced British stations at the foot of 
the first barrier. 
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GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

■d Description of Specimens collected on 
a Journey frmn Delhi to Bombay, by 
B, Fraser, Esq. 

The distance from Delhi to Bombay is 
about 720 English miles, but the author’s 
deviations from the immediate route make 


his course amount to not less than 1,000 
miles. He apologizes for the incomplete- 
ness of his collection, and the accom- 
panying memoir, by stating the difficulties 
which attended the conveyance of speci- 
mens, unfavourable, and other circum- 
stances. 

It is, tile author states, generally known, 
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that the central part of India, north of 
the Nurbuddah, and between that river 
and the valley of the Jumna and Ganges, 
rises gradually from north to south, abrupt- 
ly from the west, and irregularly from 
the eastward, so as to form a sort of pla- 
teau, the southern portion of which, in 
the province of Matira, is elevated about 
1,600 or 1,700 feet above the Nurbuddali, 
and about 2,000 feet above the sea. The 
present memoir relates principally to the 
western and north-western portion of this 
elevated tract. 

The city of Delhi is placed upon a 
rocky ridge, about 120 feet in height, 
close to river Jumna, and on the 
north-eastern verge of the plateau just 
described. Tlie most nortliern point of 
the liilly region is at Tooham, south of 
Hansee, about ninety miles north .of west 
from Delhi. This hill, which ^s about 
700 feet in height, is composed of granite. 
The hilly country is terminated on the 
north-west by along range of hills, which 
skirts immediately the great western plain, 
of which the sandy desert fonns the prin- 
cipal portion. 

'fhe northern part of the tract described 
by the author is composed entirely of pri- 
mary rocks, which are succeeded on the 
south by a very extensive trap formation, 
stretching down the west of the peninsula, 
as farsoutli as the neighbourhood of Goafa, 
a distance of more than 500 miles. The 
extent of the trap formation to the east- 
ward is not yet known ; but the author 
supposes the primary rocks to be con- 
tinued southwards, through the whole of 
the peninsula to Cape Cormorin. 

At Delhi the rock is quartz, and the 
same substance occupies a very large por- 
tion of tbe surface, to the south and 
west, constituting apparently the upper 
part of the mountainous tract, and iVe- 
quently assuming the form of sharp insu- 
lated peaks, called by the natives “ darUs,** 
or teeth, wliich are described as being in 
one place of pure w hite, and glittering like 
snow.’* Other primary rocks, granite, 
gneiss, mica slate, and clay slate, and in 
a few places granular limestone, are occa- 
sionally observed. 

Dolomite, of a bluish grey colour, is 
commonly used for building in the vici- 
nity of Ambire and Taypore, and the 
white marble of Mokranna, about thirty- 
five miles nortli of Ajmere, is remarkable 
over all this part of India. 

About fourteen miles west of Ajmere, 
the primary tract is succeeded by a country 
comparatively plain ; from within which, 
the primary range is seen extending to 
a considerable distance towards the north 
and to the west of the south. This plain 
is diversified by sand-hills, with clay in 
the hollowrs between them, and occasion- 
ally by barren high banks of hard clay 
mixed with “ a term applied 

hy the author to a peculiar sort of caica- 
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reous concretion, which he has not de- 
scribed in detail. The basis of the flat 
country seems to be sandstone of several 
varieties, but in general of a dull reddish 
hue : the beds sometimes rising into hills 
3(X) or 400 feet in height. In several 
places all the buildings are formed of this 
reddish stone, and it colours all the 
water in the tanks. Tlie sand appears 
to have been formed of the detritus of 
this rock. 

Within the flat country, north and west 
of the primary mountains, many salt lakes 
occur; one of wliich, that of Sambur, 
north-west of Jaypore, supplies nearly the 
whole of Upper India with salt ; the waters 
becoming impregnated during the rainy 
season to such a degree, that when tlie 
lake dries up, the salt is found crj'stallized 
in abundance under the mud which it 
deposits. 

The hills about Joiidpoor, the most wes- 
tern point to which the author’s course ex- 
tendi, occupy a considerable space to 
the north, w'est, and south of that place, 
and are of very different appearance from 
those above described. They consist of 
claystone porphyry, which appears to re- 
pose on the sandstone. 

In returning towards the south-east, 

« dentated peaks’* of quartz were seen 
about Pahlee, and the country became 
more fertile ; and in crossing the moun- 
tainous range already mentioned, about 
seventy miles south of the neighbourhood of 
Ajmere, the rocks were still found to be 
principally quartz, the peaks of which 
rose to about 2,000 to 2,500 feet above 
the plains to the west. The plateau in 
general in this place being about 700 to 
1,000 feet above the country immediately 
on the south. 

About Odeypoor the quartz lies upon 
reddish granite, w hich continues for some 
miles to the east, and is succeeded by alow 
range of quartz, extending to fifty or six- 
ty miles from Odeypoor ; after which no 
more primary substances were seen. Beds 
of compact limestone occur just below 
this quartz range, and occupy apparently 
a tract of considerable extent in tlie vici- 
nity of Neymuteb. 

In this vicinity also, low hills, like ar- 
tificial mounds, are observed ; the com- 
mencement of the extensive basaltic dis- 
ttict already mentioned, which in its pro- 
gress to the south, rises into numerous 
summits of remarkable structure and ap- 
pearance. The upper part of the heights 
is generally perpendicular, witli a rapid 
slope beneath : and the faces of the hills, 
which in some instances, rise to tlie height 
of 1,500 feet, are divided by parallel and 
horizontal beds of basalt alternating with 
amygdaloid, which abounds in zeolite. 
In one place, about fifteen or sixteen such 
beds were distinctly observable. 

A small hill near the bank of die Nur- 
buddah is crowned with basaltic columns. 
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and less distinct appearances of the same oliserved above the sandstone, and imme- 
kind were seen in other places. In one diately beneath, the soil, resembling the 
case, the basaltic rock was traversed by limestone of Neymutch, already men- 
a dyke of very compact texture, resem- tioned, about 140 miles to the north, 
bling lydianstone. The trap range, south of the Nurbuddah, 

The immediate bed of the ICurbuddah is of bolder features, but of the same ma- 
consists of basalt ; but in the valley to the terials and structure with that above de- 
north of the river, a granitic compound, scribed. Similar rocks were found along 
gneiss, and clay slate, were found in ; the route through the Candeish, a low 
die last in vertical strata ranging about tract surrounded on all sides by rooun- 
N.W. and S.E. tains ; and the appearance and geological 

The town of Baug, at a sliort distance structure of the heights in all die parts of 
from the river, is built on horizontal beds the country agree precisely with those of 
of sandstone and the route, for six or the ghauts that bound the table land of 
eight miles, was over rocks of die same the peninsula to the westward, the sin- 
kind, of various shades of colour, red, gular forms of which have frequently at- 
yellow, and white, disposed in strata. In traded the observarion of travellers. — .,4/1- 
severa! of the hills a bed of compact yellow- nals of Philosophy, N'o. XV. 
ish-grey limestone, containing caves, was 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, March 15, 1822. 


BOARD OF CONTROL. 

After a pause of some minutes, 

Mr. Cremey addressed the House to the 
following effect ; — “ 1 now rise. Sir, for 
the purpose of calling the attention of the 
House to the present state of a great public 
office ; I mean the Board of Control, or 
the Board of Commissioners for managing 
the Affairs of India. (Hear/) I have 
more than once observed upon the defec- 
tive constitution of this Boai^ ; but it has 
been my fate to observe upon it without 
effect. But as material alterations have 
been made in it, and as a new set of Com- 
missioners have been recently appointed, I 
am induced to think this a favourable time 
again to bring this celebrated Board once 
more under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. And on entering upon this subject 
my first care will be to call the attention 
of the House to the original formation of 
this Board, and then to draw a parallel 
between its present condition and what it 
was at that period. Fvery body who is at 
all acquainted with the history of this 
country for the last forty years,must be aware 
of the great difference of opinion which 
always subsisted between Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox, as to the management of the 
affairs of India. It is well known, that 
finally Mr. Pitt’s system prevailed j and 
that it is to him we owe the present Board 
of Control. But I beg to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the principles upon 
which that Board was founded by Mr, 
Pitt. In the year 1784 a sort of agree- 
ment first took place between the India 
Company and the country as to the Go- 
vernment of India. It was then thought 
proper to appoint a Committee of Privy 
Councillors for the managemrait of the af- 
fairs of India; and Mr. Pitt, in bringing 
the subject under the notice of Parlia- 
ment, mid that it was a great pleasure to 
him to be enabled to state that this esta- 
blishment would be attended witli no ex- 
penses to the country; that several Hon. 
Gentlemen would gratuitously discharge 
the duties of Commissioners ; that there 
was to be no charge, no salaries, no pa- 
tronage ; and tha^ though his own time 
was much occupied in the business of his 
office, he would gladly lend his assistance 
to the Commissioners ; Mr. Pitt in every 
respect fulfilling his promise; and this 
Commission lasted, un^tered, nine years ; 
that is, ftom ] 784, when it was first form- 
ed, until 1793. As Mr. Pitt had pre- 
dicted, the constitution of this Board, 
during nine years, was unaccompanied by 
salaries, either to himself or to the other 
■Asiatic Journ. — No. 76- 


gentlemen who had taken upon themselves 
the functions of its Commissioners. In 
1793, when a new constitution of the 
Board took place, a different compact or 
agreement was entered into between the 
£ast-lndia Company and the public. The 
bill which had been originally introduced 
by Mr. Pitt fell into the hands of the late 
I^rd Melville, and it was on that occa- 
sion, Sir, that the first departure took 
place from this unpaid, romantic system. 
{.A laugh / ) Lord Melville procured a 
clause to be inserted in this bill, by which 
the £ast-India Company agreed to pay 
annually 16,000/. to the Board of Con- 
trol. {Hear!) Of this sum 5,000/. was to 
go to three Commissioners, who were to 
be appointed by the Crown. Lmrd Mel- 
ville took 2,000/. a-year himself, as Chief 
Commissioner and President of the Board 
of Control ; and, by the King’s sign-ma- 
nual, 1,500/. a-yenr each was assigned to 
the other Commissioners. This sum of 
5,000/. was divided between the three 
Commissioners, who were members of that 
House; the offier 11,000/. being devoted 
to the payment of the remainder of the 
department. I should not omit to state, 
by the bye, that before Lord Melville left 
this Board, he made another alteration in 
Mr. Ktt’s system ; I mean by taking from 
the Hon. Company a pension of some 
800/. a-year for one of his family, I be- 
lieve. {^A laugh/) Well, Sir, this con- 
stitution of the Board endured for nearly 
twenty years. In 181 1, the present Lord 
Melville became the President of the 
Board of Control ; but he thought that 
the provision which had been made by his 
father, was too small (a laugh), and there- 
fore he biougbt in a bill enabling the 
Company, in addition to the 16,000/. 
which they had agreed to pay under the 
Act of 1793, to grant yearly 6,000/. for 
the same purpose, or altogether 22,000/.. 
Now, out of this increased allowance, he 
took for himself 3,000/., making his own 
salary, as President of the Board of Con- 
trol, just 5,000/. a-year, instead of 3,000/., 
as it had been formerly. But this was not 
all; for before Lord Melville left the 
B(wd, he took also a present from the 
Company, in hard cash, of 20,000/. 
{Hear, hear/) So much. Sir, for this 
Board, which Mr. Pitt pledged himself, 
at its first institution, was to be accom- 
panied by no salaries (a laugh /), and by no 
emoluments. (A laugh / and cries jf 
hear, hear /) And here I ought to 
state, in my own justification, that when 
Lord Melville brought in that biUi I 
Vim,. XIII. 3 B 
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longest oppociUon to the cUuse 
By Wl&bteHlei^ed his owirsalaryjajOOOrf. 

I SO) ^e^use I thought that Ms Lord> 
‘Ship, looking to all the sinecure allowances 
i#hidi hbnself or his father had already 
enjoyed, was not exactly ^e person who 
Should have made this proposition to the 
He^e ; {heari hear / ) and b«iause I 
^"^ongh^ tliat if S,000^. a-ycar more was 
necessary to be added to his income, it 
must be net^^ry to increase die incomes 
of the other Commissioners ; and that in- 
crease, I felt, was not necessary. I con- 
tended, ’therefcwre, but in vain, that the 
saWy of die President ought not to be 
altered ; conceiving, as I did, that the 
funds which for this purpose had been, 
widi the consent of Parliament, placed at 
die disposal of the Crown, were already 
applied in paying the first three Commis- 
sioners. In 1813, a period of two years 
only after this further agreement to in- 
crease the allowance for the Board by 
fi,(XXy., a new addition was called for. 
'^is sum of 22,000/. devoted to the sup- 
port of the Board, was now raised to 
2<j,000/. ; and now, too, for the first time, 
further provision was made ; not for the 
Commissioners, indeed, but for die allow- 
ances to be made for superannuation to 
the Secretaries, and other inferior persons 
lielonging to the Establishment. Under 
these circumstances, then, the House must 
'soediat the Board of Control having begun, 
as I may say, gratuitously, has step by step 
gone on, increasing in offices of emolu- 
mmt and patronage, until it has at length 
beemne die purchase of a particular fa- 
mily interest in this House. (^Heavy heart 
Why, Sir, this is a fact which is 
notorious ; it is proved ; it is evident, 
and so evident that nobody can deny 
it. (Hear, hear t) Here, then, is a Board, 
which is the purchase, I repeat, of 
« femily interest. I know very well 
diat it may be said, “ It is true there 
are ten Commissioners ; there is the 
president, the Noble Lord on the other 
side (Lord Londonderry), the Secretary 
fo die Ccunmissioners, and the other Com- 
misMoners j but seven of them are mere 
‘ outside * passengers. {A laugh.) As for 
the three ‘ inside " places, they are re-, 
served for the family.” {Cheers, and laughs 
ter.) And, indeed, this may be truly said 
to be die most domestic Board w'e have 
ever heard of {a laugh) ; and yet, Sir, it is 
the Board for the management of the 
affhirsof India. {Hear!) One sliould 
not have much wondered had these family- 
gentlemen been scattered about through 
the difierent departments of die public re- 
venue. But no : this family must have 
a Boerd to tliemselves, forsooth j no in- 
'ie«r1<^ers ; no stranger'--, but all quite do- 
mestic. {iMugfder.) nicre they are, Mr. 
‘Speaker (continued the Hon. Gentleman, 
he looked at the opposite benches), a 


little fiunily party, {jilan^,) Why,,^gn, 
is this a or is it not ? Supppring 

that it were an object with any inffividqal 
to be present while these three Indkui 
Commissioners should be.anaic^ly dis- 
cussing a M^ratta war, or some great 
question of Indian policy, w ith all the vast 
machinery of the act before them ; or 
supposing that one met in die street some 
individual, who should say that the Bight 
Hon. Gentlemen (Mr. Canning, aswe be- 
Jieve) opposite was going out to India. 
(Hear ! ) What would we not ^ve to see 
his instructions? {Heart) It would be 
curious to learn in what manner they would 
communicate with him, to hear them ad- 
vise him how he should manage with this 
or that Hindoo Prince. {Hear t) But his 
instructions 1— I wonder what would be 
demanded for the copyright? I should 
like to know what a bookseller would give 
for it. {jMUghter.) Certainly nothing is 
to be found in die annals of literature tliat 
would equal the enormous price that might 
be obtained for it. But I know I shall be 
told, “ that diere is no Board, in fact, that 
it is only such in name or, perhaps, 
“ diat it is a nursery for our young men 
for the other Commissioners, for instance, 
who may be conveniently placed there. I 
suppose, to see and hear the three prin- 
cipal Commissioners transacting and dis- 
cussing die business of the Board. (A 
laugh.) I know, Sir, it is very likely that 
some gentlemen will contend that there is 
no Board ; and really I am very much in- 
clined to be of their opinion. {Hear t) I 
happened a few years ago to be a Secretary 
of this Board myself. {Laughter and cheer- 
wg, continued for several seconds.) I am 
quite at a loss to know, 1 confess, what 
Hon. Gentlemen mean by this cheering ; 
but as 1 have been Secretiy to the Board, 
1 did suppose tliat I might be allowed to 
know what the Board was doing, while 
1 continued with them. {Heart) At 
that time, Sir, the three Residents, ap- 
pointed by the Crown were Lord Minto, 
Mr. Thomas Grenville, and ray Right 
Hon. Friend (Mr. Tierney) who sits near 
me. I was about thirteen months in the 
situation of Secretary ; and if I were 
asked, I should say my impression is that 
there was no Board all the time I was 
there ; and as I was Secretary, I think I 
must have seen it if there was. {Laughter.) 
I remember that the three Commiiwioners 
(the President and the tw’o others) sat in 
one room, and I sat in another; some- 
times rcadi ng the newspapers, at others look- 
ing out of my window. But, lest my thir- 
teen inontlis’ experienceshouldnotbavesuf- 
ficiently qualified me to speak on tliis sub- 
ject, I remember inquiring .one day pf a 
gentleman connected die department, 
and possessing gre^ accuracy and means <>1 
information, on t)»e pt^nk^P^wr^t-vrithin 
the memory of man, there ever liad been 
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a Ho^’d ? He answered, witli great good 
nature and simplicity : Not widiin my 
recollection, certainly.’* {Alaugh.) The 
fact is, I believe, that die President or 
first Commissioner sometimes did come 
down to the office, in order to look over 
the dispatches that were to go to India. 
He had, in trutli, ahe power of re-Avriting 
them altogether, if he chose ; for it would 
be a folly to suppose tliat any other Com- 
missioner would come down to assist in 
correcting them. The other Commis- 
sioners, I take it, scarcely ever came, ex- 
cept to receive their salaries. As for the 
President, it is very possible that he might 
have been more at the office than myself ; 
and nothing could be more reasonable tliat 
he should be. His salary, 1 am sure, was 
much larger than my own, and therefore 
he had a better right to be more in tlie way 
than I was. {A taugh») I do assume, 
therefore, Sir, that two of these Com- 
missioners are perfectly useless. But let 
the House observe, that in the motion 
which 1 have tins night to submit, I don’t 
mean to go so far. I only ask the House 
to appoint a Committee, w'hich shall ex- 
amine into the question, and report their 
opinion upon it \ tliclr opinion as to whe- 
ther I am right or wrong in my assump- 
tion. I care not from which side of the 
House that Committee may be selected ; 
the Noble Lord (Londonderry), if he 
chooses, may appoint it himself ; and if I 
should be so fortunate as to carry the 
House with me,' and have to nominate my 
own Committee, the Noble Lord shall be 
one member, tlie Right Hon. Member who 
sat near him another, and Mr. Grenville, 
one cA the family (a laugh)^ shall be a 
third. My present object is to ascertain 
this single point. If I am right in what 
I have assumed as to the Commissioners, 
why, Sir, should those two gentlemen sit 
in this House? (Hear.') We all know 
that the statute of tlie 6tli of Aune says, 
that no person holding any place or office 
which shall be created after tlie passing of 
that Act, sliall be capable of sitting in this 
House. Why, here are no less than four 
useless places, the possessors of which have 
seats, a ffirect violation of the statute ; tliey 
are, tlie President, two Commissioners, and 
the Secretary of this Board. Surely it 
is a matter of some importance tliat an 
act is thus infringed, without there being 
any case of necessity made out. It will be 
contended, however, that the services of 
these gentlemen are highly necessary ; but 
if they are necessary at the Bovd of Con- 
trol (and I doubt it), are they so here ? In 
this House, who ever hears of India now- 
a-days? After looking at the statute of 
Anne, are Hon. Gentlemen prepared to 
«ay that the^ four persons sh^l continue 
to hold tlierr seats ^ Will ffiey say so, be- 
fore it is proved to demonstration, that the 
presence of these individuals in Parliament 


is nece^ary? (ffear, hear /) I shall bow 
adduce. Sir, the authority ^f another 
of Parliameni; namely, thol5tli of Oeos 
II. Under this Act, the cous^eiation of 
a great number of offices is included ; and, 
among other things, it is said tliat a Se- 
cretary of State can have, in the House, 
but one under Secretary of State. Now 
the experience of every day, as I admit, 
proves the necessity of our having among 
us under Secretaries. Nobody doubts the 
utility of the practice. There can be no 
question, among reaaonable men, as to the 
necessity of there being official persons for 
the purposes cf inforniation and inquh:y. 
But was there ever any principle imagined 
so contrary to common sense, as that while 
the Secretary of State lias but one under 
Secretary in the House, tliis new Boaid 
should have as many as four representa- 
tives? 'There being always (let me add) a 
great deal to do in tlie office of a Secret:^ 
of State, and very little to do in tliat of a 
Commissioner for the Affairs of India. 
Circumstances, in this respect, have alto- 
gether changed. Tliey are not now wiiat 
they used to be, when Lord Melville was at 
the head of the Board ; then there was an 
Indian budget, and a regular exposition 
of the affairs of India. The case is alto- 
gether different in Uiet.e times ; and I be- 
lieve I am correct in saying that the Right 
Hon. Gentleman opposite (^Ir. Canning) 
never above once presented himself iu his 
official character of President to the at- 
tention of the House, and that was on 
the occasion of his moving a vote of tlianks 
to the Marquis of Hastings for his military 
successes in India. Admitting, however, 
that a necessity could be show'n for tlie 
presence of two of these Commissioners 
in tlie House (and two I think too many), 
to say that four of those persons ought to 
have scats is monstrous ; and is a doctrine 
not only incompatible with conomon sense, 
but with the constitution of the country. 
Tlie manner in whicli so Hagrant, so pal- 
pable a departure from the enactments of 
the statute of Anne (as the very circum- 
stance of these four individuals retmning 
their seats in the House implies) has been 
permitted to pass almost witliout ol^erva- 
tion, is a signal proof of the decay 
of all interest amongst us about strictly 
constitutional questions. If you com- 
plain to a friend of the infraction ot* 
a statute, you are reminded that the 
East-lndia Company supplies us with 
sucli excellent tea !— that they are so rich — 
they must be expected to liave infiuence. 
If you advert to the fact of there being 
four gentlemen in the house representing 
the Bom'd of Control, you are told that 
the Company pays them — that there is 
nothing to be dissatisfied with— that it is 
the Company's afiair. But is the House to 
sit still and hear of this patiently? Are 
the Kast-India Companv to become d^l^s 
3 R 2 
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in Diemb^ cC ParliameDt? (Hear, hear /) 
'fWlett, “iSr,,* is^ Hus influence to stop? 
Bene'ls' d which began with no paid 
ini^nb^ has now four. These four 
gt^^en, I grant, are not paid by the 
eounb^, but by the Company; so, too, is 
&e leoiainder of the department. Is there 
lib' danger in all this ? £26,000 laid out in 
■a^nbers of parliament would make, I 
be^ere, a pretty decent addition to all the 
pblcemen that already sit in this bouse. Is 
fi enough to say, that if the Company can 
«^port these appointments, they may be 
up ? The House, howerer, has been 
to look at the matter, as one of econo- 
my'; as if the Company said, “ we place 
£36,000 at your disposal.” Now I would 
OtB upon Ae House to abolish these two 
Cotnmissioners, and to reply to the Cons, 
pany, " we are much ohligM to you, and 
will pay J^3,000, a part of the sum, and 
tvUd is not now required, into the Ex- 
chequer.” (Hear, hear ! ) Byact of Par- 
liament, the country is to have a share of 
the Company’s profits. I would say to the 
Conipany, then, still treating it as a matter 
economy, “ the less members you pay for, 
the more money the country will have to 
receive of you.” In regard to these com- 
missioners, it is obvious that the real ques- 
tion is, not as to whopays them, butas to their 
votes, 1 . 00 k, for instance, at the learned 
doctor now on the other side ; who cares by 
whom the salary of the learned doctor (Or. 
PhiUimore) is paid; or what its amount is? 
(A Bnigh, and criet of hear /) The Com- 
pany pays him £l,500 a year ; but, by the 
single circumstance of ius having crossed 
the floor (laughter) with his friends, the 
country hii sffll to pay I,S0O,O(XV. a year. 
For I look at the salt tax. (Hear !) But 
a very little while ago, the doctor was tlie 
champion for the repeal of the salt tax ; he 
was the foremost in the field against it ; be 
was the leader ; nothing could stop him ; he 
must and would repeat it forthwith. (Cries 
of order, order, accompanied by incessant 
butter.) If I am wrong, and the hon. 
Gentlemen will suggest any other name by 
vrfilch it is proper that 1 should call the 
doctor, I wffl avail myself of it; but 1 
know of no other name but the doctor. 
(Alastgh.) The learned civilian, then, I 
say, tris the champion ; but now, the Com- 
pany pays him 1,5<XV. a year. He gives 
them his valuable services, cheap as dirt. 
But I am not going into the question 
wheffier those services have been purchased 
at a cheap or dear rate. Suffice it to say, 
that he and his hon. friends have lost the 
counny a benefit of 1,500,00(V. There 
tfa^ are, ffir; and there is the learned doc- 
tor ; but where is the salt ? (A laugh.) 
It is still the most expensive article this 
country ever had to purchase ; and if the 
doctor and his hon. friend had not become 
Commissioners of the Board of Control, 
we have gainedlhe repeal of the.^t 
tax. The difference made by tbeir g^ng 


over, was in fact, equal to tour votes, 
they voted against us: and had for^rly 
voted with us; and we. Sir, accordingly, 
lost the question by four. (Hear, hear /) 

In submitting to the House these observa- 
tions, I have not merely the authority of 
my own inquiries on the subject, but I 
have. Sir, the support of those who were 
once the good old country gentlemen of this 
house;andtoshowthis, Ihavebroi^tdown 
with me a specimen of the opinions of a 
gentleman of this description, whidi seem 
to have been quite prophetic of the very 
circumstances that the House and the hon. 
gentlemen themselves are at this moment 
in. (Hear, hear!) The individual to 
whom I allude was a country gentleman, 
who, during the lattm: part of the adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Walpole, had been 
very active in supporting Mr. Sandys, who 
was then in opposition, and' engaged in 
endeavouring to pass a place bill, as it 
was then called. The period at length ar- 
rived when Mr. Sandys (whether paid by 
the Crown or the East- India Company, 
does not appear) (cheers) suddenly went 
over to the party of the Ministers. Hie 
countiy genUeman 1 speak of, upon ^ 
question of bringing in the same bill 
which Mr. Sandys had usually support^, 
finding himself deserted by the friend with 
whom be was accustomed to concur in bis 
votes, naturally enou^ makes tbese obser- 
vations, which I shall trouble the Houseby 
reading to them. I need not claim atten- 
tion, for I am sure of the attention of 
the House when I say that the name of tte 
speaker was no other than Sir Watldn 
Williams Wynn. [Incessant cries of hear, 
hear, and laughter. Sir Watkin W. Wynn, 
the member for Denbighshire, exclaimed 
hear, hear ! repeatedly in so vehement a 
tone, that the Speaker interposed and 
called to order ;] After which 

Mr. Creevey resumed. “ I do not know. 
Sir, whether 1 have unintentionally given 
the honourable baronet offence: but I 
know fliis, that no gentleman need be 
ashamed of the sentiments which 1 am 
about to read ; for they are such as do the 
speaker, infinite honour. The speech was 
deliver^, as I have said, on seconding 
the motion for leave to bring in a bill, mo 
commences in tbese words : “ Sir, as this 
motion was last session agreed to, and as 
the bill itself was brought in, and in every 
step approved of, by this very House of 
Commons, I should with great confidence 
of success rise up to second this motion, 
if I did not from experience know that 
gentlemen oflen change their sentisients 
with their situations; and that ys gen- 
tleman, after he becomes a placeman, be- 
gins to entertain no&ns of ffic; 
tivesof the Crown, an^theilibertie^of the 
people, very differentBtSSfthosehe 
tained whilst he was apk^, honest, ceun^’ 
try gentleman.. If ai^ thing like »!»• 
should happen in the present debate, it may 
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tend to disappcHnt the motion ; but widi 
aS those who are neither placemen nor pen- 
sioners, I am »ire it ou^t to be an ar^. 
ment in its favour, and I hope it will pre- 
vail with some gentlemen, who in former 
sessmns opposed this motion, to alter their 
sentiments and their way of voting upon 
diis occasicm, when they have such a plain 
proof before their eyes, that if a place does 
not ii^uce a man to vote against his ho- 
nour and his conscience, it at least biasses 
his judgment, and makes him conclude 
that to be wrong, which bef<n*e he thought 
to be right.** If this is not precisely the 
case wi& the learned doctor and the salt 
tax, I know not how one case, can be like 
anoth^. (Lcpugkter.) He thinks that to 
be wrong now, which before he declared to 
be right; and so advocates the very tax 
which he was ail for r^iealing. But Sir 
Watkin W. Wynn goes on (a laugli) in the 
same prc^hetic vein, as if he knew what 
was to happen some day to his own flesh 
and blood. {Heart f) “I have. Sir, as 
great an c^inion as any gentleman can, as 
any gentleman ou^t to have, of the ho> 
Hour and impartiality of those who are 
mOnbers of eidter house of Parliament ; 
but it ia arguing against common sense, 
c<mtnon reason, and common experience, 
to pretend that no member of this house 
wifi be biassed in his opinion or influenced 
in bn voting by 5001., 1,0001., or — 
and then, Sr, in a^irit of pre^ction, so 
exact, that it is a still more astonishing 
eSbrtof prophecythan even inthefcmgoing 
part of his spee^, the speaker names the 
precise identical sum which was afterwards 
to foU to the lot of his own great grandson 
(a laugh) — namely, 5,0001. {c(mHnued 
theers and laughter ) ; “ 5001., 1,0001., or 
5,0001. ’ * He goes on. Sir, in these words : 
“ It has, in aU countries and in all ages, 
been held as an establislied maxim, that no 
man ought to be allowed to sit as judge, or 
even as a juryman, in any case where he is 
to get or lose by the event of the suit ; and 
as we sit as judges almost in every case 
that can come before us, between the 
pec^le and their Sovereign, or those em- 
pk^ed by him in the executive part of 
our Government, surely no man ought 
to be allowed to sit here, who is to get 
or lose die whole, or the chief part, 
of his substance, by the judgment lie 
passes upon any affair depending in this 
house-** {Cheers.) This is the language. 
Sir, which, eighty years ago, was held 
by a^ country gentleman in this house — a 
county member — upon a subject nearly 
die same as diat on which 1 am now 
spe^ng. The only difference between 
us is, that the worthy baronet was then 
coQleDdmg for a general reduction of 
pkOenaeB in this House ; and I am con- 
fbr a committee to ascertain the 
utffitycor Ittotili^ of t*o ofily . My olgect 
House shril aseemin 
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for the present, wbat are the duties that 
these gentlemen have to perform ; aiul .1 
cannot imagine that diey will refuse the 
committee. It will be the most extraor- 
dinary thing in the world, ifit should refuse 
it. Having now done with the great men 
of this board, I will speak of another 
member connected with it, who is a 
little man; laugh.) I mean, tbe^ 
cretary. Ana this I can say, that if that 
hon. gentleman has but very little to do 
with the arrangement of the affairs, of 
Bngland, be has manifested a exeto^ 
piary attention to his own. Upon wh^ 
grounds he can have raised bis salary thr^ 
different times, antO he has incrrased it 
7001,, I cannot imagine. When I was 
attached to the board— and 1 do not, Mr. 
Speaker, pretend to be better or more 
conscientious than my neighbours, thou^ 
I never heard that any gentleman com* 
plained of me (a laugk)^l asked for no 
more salary than 1 found. I presume it 
will be inferred that I required no more. 
It is not a little singular, &at the very act 
whidi secures the present secretary his in* 
ereasied salary, is that which lessens the 
duties of his office ; for by its provisions^ 
all those duties, the signing and sealing 
dispatches, and so forth, he is enabled to 
peHbrm by deputy. {Hear, hear,) The 
hon. gentleman concluded by saying, that 
heha^ he thought, made out an irresistible 
case for inquiry, and therefore he would 
take the sense of the House on his modoo. 
{Hear.) He then moved, “ That it be re* 
ferred to a select committee, to inquire into 
the different duties intrusted to the Board for 
managing theAffoirsof India, by whom the 
same are performed, and to rei>ort theirob- 
servations thereon to the house.** {Hear.) 

Mr. T. P, Courtenajf said, that he was 
not induced to ofifer himself thus .early in 
die debate, in consequence of the pei^pal 
allusions that had b^n made to him. by 
the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Creevey}.' He 
would leave it to those who Were the 
authors of the acts with regard to hi;d$elf^ 
which were so odious to that I16li.'Ge]a-^ 
tleman, to answer him on diat sul^ecf. 
His immediate object in rising Wa^ ,to 
satisfy the House, that a direct negative 
ought to be given to the motion of the 
Hon. Gentleman. As to himself^ he 
would only declare upon his honour, ffiat 
from wbat he knew of the duties of the 
oflSce he held, and from the manner in 
which he discharged them (and he re* 
garded it as a moral offence to take a 
salary of which he was not deserving), 
that he looked back witli inflnitely more 
satisfaction to the period he had occupied 
the office of Secretary to the Board of 
Control, t han the Hon. Gentleman could 
do, during the time he held it. {Hear^ 
hear I ) Ffom the moment the Hon. 
GenUeman gave an indefinite notice of 
motioivto eallibe attexitfcm ofthe House^ 
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ta.that<lBbard. be r31r. Cemtenay) must 
some anxiety, and 
sot ^^^Curipsijty, to the mode the Hon. 

adopt in. bringing 

subject forward. Knowing the relation 
the Hon. Gentleman formerly 
stpic^ tP»d}e Board, he indulged at first 
m the expectation, that he would, perhaps, 
cdme forward and state that tlie Secre- 
taiy^ship, while be held it, was an office of 
very great trust ; that all the individuals 
connected with the Board performed their 
duty j that they were, therefore, intitled to 
l|b^ salaries ; but that the business of the 
Secretary, as well as of the Commissioners, 
was much better performed then than at 
present ; and that these offices had now 
become little better than sinecure situa- 
tions. Knowing, however, as he did, how 
the facts of the case stood, he felt that tliis 
expectation was too good to prove true. 
He tlien thought that, perhaps, the Hon. 
Gentleman would come to the House, in 
a modest manner, with head abashed and 
^Aiintftnanro suffUsed with bluslics, (a 
Uiugfi)t and acknowledge th^t he had him« 
self formerly been guilty of bolding a 
sinecure (laud cheers, and laughter), as well 
as certain considerable persons who, dur- 
ing the time he had been in office, acted 
as Presidents of the Board. He had 
imagined that the Hon. Gentleman would 
have stood forth on tlie present occasion, 
voluntarily devoting himself to censure, for 
Ceceivinga salary withoutperforming duty, 
and he would involve in one common 
min with himself, the respectable names 
of Kord Minto, Mr. Thomas Grenville, and 
aly t that of the Right Hon. Member for 
Kaaresborough (Mr. Tierney), the last 
President under whom the Hon. Gen- 
tleman had served. But he had pursued 
a more ingenious course. He had not said 
the office of President was a sinecure. 
The fact was, he did not dare to joke with 
the. Right Hon. Gentleman who was a 
pmtty severe practitioner in that art, and 
would have returned tlie compliment 
in his own way, and turned the Hon. 
Gentlemmi’s weapons against himself. He 
certainly knew that the Right Hon. Gen- 
was not prepared to admit, that 
the office of President wan a sinecure while 
be held it, as the Hon. Gentleman seems 
to ha\e admitted was the case, with regard 
to his own office. (Hear, hear.) But 
thou^ the Hon. Gentleman spared the 
R^ht Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tierney), as 
well as tlie other Presidents who filled this 
situation, while lie was Secretaiy, lie 
scrupled not to denounce the two paid 
Commissioners of that period, as holding 
iibteciu*es ; tlie one Mr. Hiley Addington, 
imt now living ; the other a noble Lord 
(Moipeth), not now a Member of the 
House, and with respect to whom he 
^Mr. Courtenay) would say, that there was 
iiot, in .the whole circle of public men, 


one who. p^fprmed his duty more faith- 
fully or more advantageously for the cOuu,- 
try. (^Hear, hearC)^ In one, part of 
speech, the Hon. Gentleman had held up 
that Noble Lord, as being the loot Coni- 
missioner who did any thing. 

Mr, Creevey . — I said in Parliament.” 

Mr. Courleiiay . — Was it, be asked, fmr 
to bring forward public men as useless 
functionaries of the state, because they did 
little in Parliament, witliout considering 
the duties tliey performed in their offices ? 
(hear, hear ! ) And could any thing be done 
in Parliament by a Commissioner for the 
affairs of India, without a previous at- 
tention to the subject, in bis office ? As 
to tlie office he (Mr. Creevey) had held, 
he had made but litUe allusion to it : no 
more than he could help : and dropping 
all official manner, and assuming the tone 
of an independent country gentlemen, he 
appeared on this occasion before the House, 
to call for the abolition of one of the 
Commissionerships, as a useless and un- 
necessary office, and for a parliamentary 
inquiry to establish the fact; a proceeding 
which the House wrell knew' they ought 
never to support, unless such a strong case 
were made out, that the committee were 
not unlikely to come to a decision in favour 
of the view taken of the question by the 
person who proposed it. Mr. Courtenay 
next proceeded to shew, as he was. confi- 
dent he could, that there was no ground 
for granting the motion of the Hon. Gen- 
tleman ; and this he would shew, by the 
information he should afford the House 
respecting the nature and importance of 
the dutie> of the India Board, winch a 
service of nearly ten years in tlie office 
be then held, rendered liim competent to 
afibrd. The Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cree- 
vey) had truly said, that on the institution 
of this Board in 1784, the Memliers of 
it did not receive salaries ; but it w'as also 
true, that they received salaries from other 
offices. One of the situations held by tlie 
Commissioners, not to mention the others 
which had been held by them, was that 
of joint Paymaster General. It was per- 
fectly true, that that system of remunerat- 
ing tlie President and Commissioners by 
salaries attached to their offices, first com- 
menced under the Act of 1793, and these 
salaries had continued from that time at 
the same amount excepting the President’s. 
Tlie Hon. Gentleman was, however, al- 
together wrong ill his statement, that the 
Board was instituted in consequence of 
a bargain made witli the Company, by Mr. 
Pitt in 1784; for tlie charter was renewed 
in 1781, and the Boaid afterwards esta- 
blisiied was forced upon the Company 
by the Act of 1784. This was a circum- 
stance which, though not very material, 
he tliought it proper to mention, as Viewing 
tliat the Hon. Gentleman had^ in, the 
commencement 6t his sp^h, set oilt ia 
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errprp Jlk. ■would now eiplain to ttie and how it had actjuired t^t 
lioHse 'ihe nkture andeiteht of the diities he should pr^ntly explainr ^ 
which the Board of Commissioners had to God, that if he were givhlff Ipf 

to perfpnn ; and in doing so, he would a court of justice, he could ria'rttii^ 
not trespass any longer on the attention than he was then stating, (.ffear.^ 
of the House ' tlian ' necessary. He sidering the short period those genllemcm 
need not point out th^ immense extent had been in office, any censure could not 
of the empire in India, w'hich was espe- be attached to them, on account of the 
cially placed under the care of this Board ; Board not having been, during tlieir time, 
but he must observe, that if the House in so efficient a state as it had since Re- 
measured the importance of the duties come : for it required at least three or 
entrusted to it, merely with reference to four years to obtain that knowledge of the 
the magnitude of those territorial pos- general business of the office, to initiate 
sessions, by a comparison with the extent a person in the duties of it, and to render 
of this kingdom, or of any other state him at all effective, (^ffear.) Nor had he 
with W’hich they were acquainted, they any hesitation in stating, that it ■was not 
w’ould fall into a great mistake, because till the year 1807, that the system of con- 
there was in the British possessions in trol w'as carried into effect, with any thmg 
India, from tlie very nature of the system like the care and minuteness ■with whitR 
bv ivhich its public affairs w’as adminis- it is no^w’ exercised; that until that year, 
tered, a far greater quantity of business it had not even began to assume any shape 
to be transacted than was known to any or form, more especially in those gi^t 
other empire. (Hear.) It gave infinitely and difficult branches of Indian detail re- 
more trouble than the affairs of any other lating to the internal administration of the 
Government, which are managed at a dis- country'. ^Hie Right Hon. Member for 
tance. 'ITiere w'as not in that country, an Knaresborough (Mr. Tierney), in a dis- 
extensive body of voluntary functionaries cussion which occurred some years ago, 
to conduct its police, to administer justice, remarked, that it was easy for any officer 
and to superintend the collection of the to make business, and bring his depart- 
public revenue, on w'hom so much reliance ment into notice, if he pleased.** He 
was placed in other countries, and whose might, perhaps, think that this was the 
conduct seldom came before the Govern- casein the Board of Control. [Mr. Her- 
inent, except some grievance w’as com- ney said across tlie table, “ I was speaking 
plained of. The whole details of our of the Treasurer of the Navy’s Hepait- 
Governments in India; every part of its ment.**] Mr. Courtenay would only say 
transactions, extending to all the acts and that if any such idea had been formed by 
proceedings of the local offices, are in the the Right Hon. Gentleman with respect "fo 
first instance, examined by the different the India Control Department, he should 
public Boards, at the different Presiden- have been at issue with him. He couM 
cies, and afterwards considered by the affirm, tliat there had been no desire in 
Governments. Every single act of the that quarter, to create unnecessary ■work. 
Judges, the IMagistrates, and the Collec- and that the increase of duties had arisra 
tors of the revenue, became a matter of from very different causes. He also tru^- 
discussion at the Presidencies, All that ed that no one would jmpute any such 
has passed on the various subjects thus unworthy motive to those who had die 
brought before the governing Authorities management of affairs in the India Board, 
in India, are in most instances communi- as a disposition to make a shew of deteife, 
rated at length to the Court of Directors, in-order to give their offices a consequence 
who frame their instructions thereon, they did not in reality possess,^for die 
which, with all the necessarj' documents puqiose .of retaining their salaries. He 
are subsequently brought to the view of would observe, that between the years 
the India Board, whose duty it is to ex- 1784 and 1793, a great and important 
ercise a constant, systematic, and minute plan bad been undertaken for the adminis- 
controul, in regard to all questions thus tration of the land revenues in Bengal, 
brought under their consideration. Tlie which was technically called “ the Mttle- 
Hon. Member said he knew of no such ment in perpetuity :*’ in the origination of 
thing; but he (Mr. Courtenay) would which, tlie India Board w^as a chief party', 
maintain, that this duty was constantly, and which was carried into effect by Lord 
systematically, and minutely performed by Cornwallis, in the year 1793. A new 
the Board. (^Greerf cheering,) Let not system for the administration of justice in 
the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Creevey), or the provinces was also established, at that 
the Right Hon. Member for Knmt^o- period ; and it was cwtainly a long time 
rough (Mr. Tierney), suppose he was im- after the adoption of both these systems, 
nuting blame to him, or to any of those that any close attention wks ^vfen by the 
by whom so minute a control, had not been Court of Diiectors, or the Board df Con- 
' exercised. The fact was, that the Board trol, to the revenue and judicial aflWrs 
fi?id takCii' a great while to grow up to its of India. Tlie Board remained ertnrely 
present 'iitipoirtanoe (hear, and a laugh) ,* ignorant of the operation of tfie measure 
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wldch had been caziied into execution, In 
iboth diose great d^mitments. They knew 
not wlieUier measures were accept- 

able ce not to the natives; whether they 
had accomplished the objects they had in 
Tiew, of racing a land revenue, without 
inconvenience or oppression to the con- 
tributors, and of s^ording to the great 
body of die population, a better, a cheaper, 
a more exp^tious and a purer adminis- 
tration of justice, than before. But in 
the year 1807 a great change in this res- 
pect, took place in the efficiency of the 
Bomd of Commissioners, and in the exer- 
ciM of their controul also, over the other 
branches of India concerns, which arose 
out of a circumstance, apparently trifling 
in itself, viz. an arraifgement adopted for 
conducting the business of the office, the 
merits of which were attributable to the 
present Lord Melville, then at the head 
of the Board, and still more, perliaps, to 
die Hon. Member for Hastings (Mr. 
Holford), who was then the Secretary. 
The buriness of the office was, by this 
arrangement, divided into diflerent depart- 
ments, corresponding with the departments 
of the Indian Governments; and since 
that time, he could say that every para- 
graph of the dispatches from India, as well 
as those transmitted thither, had been 
subjected to die most careful, and he 
migiit in some respects say, enlightened 
investigation. When this arrangement 
was formed, the revenue and judicial 
afliars of India, complicated and difficult 
w they are, were subjects, almost new to 
die Board. Tbey were new also to the coun- 
tejf as well as to the Board ; and it had 
be^ taken for granted, that w^t had been 
done by Mr. Htt, and Lord Cornwallis, 
in regaid to the internal government of 
India, was perfectly right, and needed no 
revision. He could not, he said, come to 
this matter, without pausing to pay a tri- 
bute to the great merit of an individual. 
He had seen a smile passing over the 
countenances of some Gentlemen, wheuhe 
hadascribed just now, particular merit to a 
ibrmk' Secretary, (Mr. Holford) for the 
share he had in introducing the arrange- 
ment he had described. The merit which 
he should now speak of, was that of a 
Clerk; and he should be the most unjust 
and ungrateful of men, if he were to pass 
op, witlmut expressing his sense of ob- 
ligation due to a Gentleman known to 
Members of that House; he meant Mr. 
Gumming (heavf hear) ; who, under the 
arrangement of 1807, was appointed to 
the ^ad of the Revenue and JudicUl 
l)q»arCments. To him, by his extraordi- 
nary labours and intelligence, belonged the 
sole merit of having been the first person 
wbo caJled the attention of the Board to 
the pr^-rical operation of existing systems, 
in those great departments of the Indian 
Governments ; and the effect of his repre- 


sentations, was to bring into the office a 
load of important business, which could 
no more be compared with that which ex- 
isted when the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr; 
Tierney) was in office, than the business of 
the county of Rutland, to the whole buti- 
ness of Great Britain. The course now 
pursued in regard to the Revenue and 
Judicial business of the office, was that 
every thing which came up from the India 
House in these department, went through 
tile examination of the very meritorious 
individual he had named. The proposed 
dispatches in the other departments were 
also brought under the inspection of other 
persons, of no ordinary talents, intelligence, 
and industry. However worthy of atten- 
tion the remarks and observations of these 
Gentlemen might be, still it was not to be 
supposed that their opinions were to be 
implicitly adopted, or without due con- 
sideration in other quarters. Caution on 
this point, was the more necessary, when It 
is home in mind that they might go to set 
aside the views and determinations of the 
twenty-four Directors, many of whom 
posseted peculiar knowledge oa Indian 
subjects, and the means of w'ell qualifying 
them to judge on all matters brought un- 
der their attention. It was not therefore to 
be imagined that the decisions of such men, 
would be thrown by, on the mere shewing 
of any Clerk in the India Control office, 
however well informed. Without meaning 
to assume any particular merit to himself 
he was bound to declare that he had paid 
as much attention to his duty, as could be 
expected of him, and sometimes to the 
injury of bis health ; but be roust confess 
h» utter incapacity to go through the 
whole business of the office, before it jmssed 
to the President; to take an elaborate 
view of all the various subjects that were 
from time to time brought forward from 
tile diflerent departments, and to give to 
each, that attention that could bring him to 
submit a fixed opinion to the President. 
It was liere, then, that the duties of tiie 
other Commissioners begun : and he would 
venture to affirm that the assistsnee they 
had afforded was very valuable and im- 
portant. To go no further back *tban the 
short month which had elapsed since the 
appointment of the present Commissioners^ 
several cases of peculiar importance, cases 
of malversation, involving considerations 
of great interest, and admitting of no 
delay, had been disposed of. With respect 
to the late Commissioners, very material 
aid and service had b^n derived from the 
Member for Rochester (Lord Binning), 
who had with the best effect, devoted his 
particular attention to the concerns of tim 
Judicial and Revenue Departments, hav- 
ing mastered the extensive and arduous 
business of them, to a degree w'hich did 
that noble Lord, high credit. The Right 
Hon, Member for Christchurch, (Mr. 
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Sturg^ Bowne) was ^ othp paid ^isx* 
imH>{of'.( r. Vlio r jiidiriai andwtiose 

t'li.’irand ii|>rip,hl. uiscU'rstaiuliii'r, hadb^n 
of till* u <(‘ Jiid jrii|M»i(;tiice, more 

c.' jiivialK on oit which it 

m;is iu‘<'iss.’iry to g4i fliioiigli large bodies 
of i'vuloi'Cc, and lo <'oi«‘'itKT, n(»t merely 
• !io jii'fici* of f!:e Msntiu'o pii»nounced> 
bu! ibo piii.U 4)1* t!t<‘ ('<'siils ill uhich they 
p:‘oiio!|iit'«<l. lie wji'i i;o* speaking 
at random; he was referring to actual 
castes. All this, w'as in the ordinary 
adimnistration of the affairs of India; 
and ought to have been done from the 
early establi^ment of the Board, though 
diat this was not done, vra& to be attiibuted 
more to. accident, than to anything else. 
But in addition to tlie business that has 
been described, a very considerable in- 
crease had been thrown on the Board, 
by the Charter of 1813. By that Act, the 
duty vras cast upon the Board of protect- 
ing and watching over the interests of the 
private TradM*. The confusion of the 
two characters of sovereign and merchant 
in the Company, which had long prevail- 
ed, exposed the Company, sometimes un- 
justly and sometimes justly, to much 
obloquy ; but by that Charter, this incon- 
venience was removed, and no case of 
collusion between the Company and the 
Private traders had occurred. This alter- 
ation in the system had, however, occasion- 
ed much new business in the India office, 
upon which it rested to answer applications 
from persons desirous of going out to 
India; to inquire into their views in that 
country, and to decide on the propriety of 
granting them permission to proceed to 
it. Under this head, questions also quite 
new had arisen, as to demands for such per- 
mission. This branch of business alone oc- 
cupied considerable attention. The busi- 
ness of the Board had been also in another 
respect, augmented by the Charter Act of 
1813: he referred to the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment provided for by that Act. 
He (Mr. Courtenay) dedicated as much 
time and attention as it was in his power 
to do, to the business of the office, even as 
he had said, to the injury of his health ; 
but he must repeat, he found it quite im- 
possible to read over and consider all the 
mass of papers, in different departments, 
that were brought before him. It was, 
however, absolutely necessary, before the 
subjects were submitted to the President, 
that the material parts of the papers should 
be pointed put to him by proper persons. 
To say that one, two, or three Cornmision- 
ers should be reduc^, and that the busi- 
ng of the Board could be then got 
through in a satisfactory manner, was to 
say what it was impracticable could be. 
If tikere were six Commissioners to-mor- 
row, in^ead of three, he would under- 
take to give as much business as 

would afford fim employment to each 
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of them, for a fortnight., ^lavgh). 
On the other hand, if il^rp shpiil^ 
ibund one Commissioner wlhd 
idle, but worked day and night; w» 
never hungry, nor thirsty, nor tire^ nor 
sleepy ; he might, no doubt, get through 
the work to be done, in half the ordinary 
time, and might do, as well as two ; but 
then he ought to have a double salary for 
such exertions (Sear hear /) The papers 
that came before the Board were of a 
very different description from mere dis- 
patches : they were of the most volumi- 
nous kind. “ Why, that, Sr,** (said Mr. 
Courtenay, pointing to a huge bundle of 
papers on the table of the House) “ would 
be but a mere abridgment that would be 
given to a junior clerk to examine.** He 
bad been told by the Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Creevey) that no Boards were held 
by the Commissioners; admitting, how- 
ever, as he did, that none were held in his 
time, but observing that it was the practice 
in other departments of Government to 
hold Boards for the general transaction of 
business. Now his ( >Ir. Courtenay’s) lungs, 
which were nearly worn out alre^y by his 
exertions, would not allow of bis reading 
a tythe of the papers in the office necessary 
to be read at the Board, according to tliis 
mode of doing business. He could as 
easily read all those voluminous docu- 
ments aloud, as repeat them by heart AU 
the Board can do is to meet and distri- 
bute the business among themselves, pre- 
vious to the final disposal of it by the 
President While his Right Hon. Friend 
(Mr. Canning), was President, who was not , 
friendly to mere form, he seldom went into . 
the Board-room. It was not the custom^ 
for the President to sit in state at one end^, 
of a table, with the other two Commission-/ 
ers on each tide of him, and the secretai^ , 
at the other end with a pen behind his ear, 
either reading over masses of papers, or 
wmting to take minutes of their proceed- 
ings. But it did not follow, that because' . 
these forms were dispensed witii, that the 
business of the Board was less efficiently 
carried on in the mode he had described ; 
and with a constant communication exist- 
ing between the President, the Commis- 
sioners, and the Secretary, on all matters 
that required their attention. Tlie Com- 
missioners did not adopt all the forms of 
a Board ; but they left none of their duties 
unperformed ; nor could they possibly be 
performed efficiently in that way. (Hear, 
hear /) On the Parliamentary point re- 
specting the propriety of the Secretary and 
the Conunistioners bolding seats in that 
House, it formed a distin^ question from 
that now under discussion ; it vifas not 
his intention, therefore, now to say toy 
thing on tiiat subject. It had, he reniem-/ 
bered, been noticed last year by the Hort. 
Member for 'Sirewsburv (Mr.G. Behtfett),' 
who had given notice that he should again 
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bring it on ; and whenever it was specifi- 
cally introduced to the House he (Mr. 
Courtenay) would be ready to meet the 
arguments that might be advanced by the 
Hon. Member (Mr. G. Bennett), and which 
had been adduced in this night’s discus- 
rion by the mover of the question. On a 
former occasion, that Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Bennett), forgetting his usual cour- 
tesy, had observed that he (Mr. Courtenay) 
and his noble friend (Lord Binning) were 
of no use in that House, or elsewhere. 
(Hear, hear!') The Hon. Member (Mr. 
Creevey) who had introduced the motion 
now before the House, had asked “ of 
what use were those persons connected 
with the Board of Control, in Parlia- 
ment?” His answer was, that they were 
there, to answer all inquiries respecting the 
department to which tliey belonged, and 
to attend to the progress of all Bills in 
that House, connected with it. But did not 
the Hon. Gentleman know that he ( Mr. 
Courtenay) had introduced a variety of 
bills relative to India since the passing of 
the Charter, several of which he had 
drawn up himself? And both he and his 
Noble Friend (Lord Binning) had at- 
tended in their places, to give explanations 
and answer objections to,those Bills : but 
none were made to them. But who was 
to blame for this, or was there any blame? 
The presumption was that these Bills were 
proper Bills, and correctly framed ; and it 
was worthy of remark, that the Charter 
Act of 1813, though it contained two hun- 
dred clauses, no explanatory Bill had been 
brought in respecting it, except on one 
very material point. If, on the contrary, 
they had brought in such a bungling Bill 
as required continual amendment, the 
Hon. Gentleman would have then have 
said, “ Oh, we mustjhave Commissioners, 
for there is now much India business in 
Parliament to attend to. ” But was it not, 
in the first instance, better to prevent the 
necessity of constantly calling the atten- 
lion of Parliament to India matters, by hav. 
ing the duties coimected with the Board of 
Commissioners properly and carefully exe- 
cuted ? With regard to the discontinu- 
ance of the India Budget, he need hardly 
observe what a dull and disagreeable sub- 
ject it had been considered in that House ; 
and he feared would be so considered, un- 
less, indeed, it were introduced by a humo- 
rous speech, like that they had this evening 
heard from the Hon. Member (Mr. Cree- 
vey). How few gentlemen had ever sat out 
a discussion on the India Budget! The sub- 
ject of India, the Hon. Member well knew 
was a tiresome one in that House ; one to 
w^Membeis paid little regard. Itwason 
tins account, that the practice of making 
Budget speeches had been of late yeare 
discontinued. But the papers on which 
the Budgets had been founded were still 
laid on the table of the House, and print- 
ed ; and if any iaformadon were required 


from Members respecting those papers, 
there were those present alwa3rs, ready to 
aiford it ; but he thought that the time and 
attention of the House of Commons was 
quite enough occupied, without throwing 
away a day in the discussion of a topic 
tliat would be sure to drive Gentlemen 
away from it. The Hon, Member (Mr. 
Courtenay) concluded his speech by say- 
ing that he trusted he had established 
sufficient grounds, to induce the House 
to negative the motion of the Hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Creevey), and to convince Mem- 
bers that the two Commissioners of the 
Board were essentially necessary for carry- 
ing into execution the objects for which it 
had been instituted. As a proof of this 
necessity, he might mention, that at that 
moment, there were most important mea- 
sures growing out of the late IMahratta 
War wliich were under the consideration 
of the Board ; the papers respecting which 
formed such a voluminous and intricate 
collection of matter, tliat if the assistance 
of two Commissioners were to be taken 
away, it would be impracticable for his 
Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Wynn) to get 
through the business of his office. He ( Mr. 
Courtenay) also expected that within tiie 
next six months, dispatches would pro- 
bably be submitted to the Board, for trans- 
mission to India, on some Revenue and 
Judicial questions of very special imjior- 
tance, most intimately affecting the welfare 
and prosperity of our affairs in a consider- 
able portion of the Bengal Provinces. 
He thought he had shewn sufficient grounds 
to the House for rejecting the motion; 
and he really did not expect that the 
Hon. Gentleman, fifteen years after quit- 
ting the situation in the India office, where 
he had acquired his ignorance (a laugh), 
would have brought forward such a mo- 
tion as the present. He should meet it, 
by a direct negative. (Hear, hear I) 

Mr. Tierney desired to offer himself thus 
early in the debate, because he wished to 
give all the information which it was in his 
power to communicate, on the subject of the 
motion. He had been as much in the dark 
as the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Courtenay) who 
had just spoken, on the subject of the motion ; 
for he had not known till that very night, 
what the nature of the proposition was. 
However, therefore, he might be taken by 
surprise, every syllable he should deliver 
would, he could say, as truly as the Hon. 
Secretary, be given with as much attention 
to truth, as if he were speaking in a court 
of justice. There seemed to be two ob- 
jects in the present motion : Iirst, to in- 
quire whether it was necessary there should 
be so many Commissioners of the Board 
of Control ; and in the next place, if 
was necessary, to know whether it wp 
fit that all of them, should have seats in 
Parliament? He knew not whether the 
Hon . Secretary, in speaking of him, had 
imputed to him negligence in his office of 
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President of the Board of Control. In- 
deed, one expression of the Hon, Secre- 
tary seemed only to bear that interpreta- 
tion, when be had represented him (Mr. 
Tierney) to have said, it was very easy for 
Gentlemen to make business in an office. 
— [Mr. Courtenay disclaimed across the 
table any intention of applying the obser- 
vation to the Right Hon. Gentleman.] As 
to the importance of the Board of Control, 
no one was more convinced than he was, of 
the weight of the business, or of the merits 
of those who had really executed it. But 
on the question, whether three Commis- 
sioners or a more limited number were ne- 
cessary, he should say, on his honour, that 
he believed three were not necessary. He 
did not recollect, during the time he held 
the office, that what were formally called 
Boards, were held ; but the same effect 
was produced by tlie Members being in 
constant communication, and comparing 
notes on different subjects. As to his 
Noble Friend Lord Morpeth, and the Right 
Hon. Gent, now no more (Mr, H. Ad- 
dington), he confessed that he bad re- 
ceived essential assistance from them. It 
was the greater merit in these Gentle- 
men that they had applied their minds to 
Indian affairs, at a time when it was not 
thought necessary in those offices ; they 
desired that a fair portion of the business 
should fall upon them. No man could 
be more grateful than he was both then 
and now, for the services rendered by his 
Noble Friend in the Financial Departs 
xnent. Those who had witnessed the man- 
ner in wh'ch Lord Morpeth had brought 
forward Indian questions in tliat House, 
must be ready to bear witness to tlie ex- 
tent of his information. {Hear, hear 
And from Mr, Hiley Addington he had 
derived considerable advantage in the Ju- 
dicial Department. The mass of the bu- 
siness, however, fell on himself, and Uie 
whole of the responsibility ; for he con- 
sidered tliat he would be an unworthy 
President of the Board of Control, who 
would shrink for a moment, from respon- 
sibility, because be was at the head of 
what was called a Board. Let them pro- 
duce to him any paper signed by him at 
that time, no matter who else signed it, he 
tpok on himself the whole responsibility, 
(//ear'/) TheHon. Secretary (Mr. Courte- 
nay) had smd, 'that in 1807 the dispatches 
from India were not minutely investigated. 
He was not aw'are that such was the case. 
All he could say was that he believed there 
was no department of the business that was 
not siiled to the bottom. {Hear, hear/) 
All this, he would allow was not done by 
the Members of the Board ; for it would 
have been impossible for one, two, three, 
or even four Commissioners to do this, 
without such clerks as were at the Board 
of Control and at the India-House, {Uear, 


hear f) When, however, the Hon. Se- 
cretary (]\Ir. Courtenay) talked of the 
size of tile papers he had to examine, the 
House would fall into error, if they did 
not also bear in mind that these volumi- 
nous documents underwent investigation 
before they passed into the liands of the 
Secretary and the Board. They were fimt 
carefully sifted at the India-House, by 
persons of considerable ability and know- 
ledge, who, from long habits, were inti- 
mately acquainted with India affairs ; and 
all the facts that called for a judgment 
brought out and distinctly stated. Thus 
the great bulk of these papers were taken 
away, and the labours at die India- Board 
greatly lessened ; and as there was not the 
slightest reason to suspect negligence, and 
mucli less, foul play in the Clerks at the 
India- House, every matter on which a 
doubt could arise, was distinctly, accu- 
rately, and by name, brought under the 
view of the Board. [Hear, hear /) These 
papers also, when sent up to the Board, 
with the dispatches grounded upon them, 
underwent another revision before they 
were submitted to the view of tlie Secre- 
tary, I^esident, and the other Commis- 
sioners, by persons of equal talents and 
information. The Hon. Secretary was, 
therefore going a little loo far to say that 
two or three years were absolutely neces- 
sary to initiate a man in the business of 
the office. [Hear!) If so, it would be 
well, on re-modelling the Commission, 
always to preserve one w ho had served an 
apprenticeship. Hear, hear ! ) Instead of 
tliat, all the Board had just been sent to 
the right-about, and a completely new 
one formed, which, according to their Se- 
cretary, must be altogether incompetent. 
[Hear, hear !) He (Mr. Tierney) had 
taken the office with peculiar advantages ; 
for, odd as the taste was, he had applied 
himself to Indian subjects as an amateur ; 
and had had some battles with the 6rst 
Lord Melville. He could say, however, 
that though there was not any office in 
appearance more arduous, or in which ho 
was more grateful for assistance, still he 
could declare that three Commissioners were 
not necessarj’. Two, he thoiight, would an- 
swer quite as well as three, always remem- 
bering the great relief the Boai d received 
by the previous sifting of subjects befcav 
th^ came under their consideration. 

He should take the liberty of suggesting 
an amendment on the motion, by which he 
thought a greater advantage might be ob- 
tained, His proposal was, to consolidate 
this Board with the office of the third Secre- 
tary of State ; and thus to make a general 
office for the Colonial Department. The 
motion would, therefore, run, not whether 
there might be so many Commissioners, 
or whether they should all sit in Parlia- 
ment ; but whether to the department of the 
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Colonies, now itnlteliOrd Bathurst^ might 
not be snperaddedT^e business of the Board 
of Control. The Seoetary of State for the 
Colonial Department, had formerly been 
coDsidefed necessary, on account of the 
war, and nothing else; but in order to 
continue his functions in peace, he bad 
been called Secretary of State to the Colo- 
nic Before the time of that Secretary of 
State, the public business had been conduct* 
ed by two, with just as great facility. If two 
or three of the Colonies were added to the 
department of the Right Hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Peel), he would dud no 
difficulty in mana^ng them. The third 
Secretary had been made necessary, by tbe 
New Colonies, and by nothing else. The 
business of most of the New Colonies, 
as and the Ionian Islands, for in- 

stance, was purely matters of politics and 
foreign correspondence : they might be 
transferred to the Secretary for Foreign 
Affiairs. Botany Bay, and the other Con- 
vict Colonies, naturally belonged to the 
Home Department. The rest of the Co- 
lonies might be subjected to the Board of 
Control, with an additional Under Secre- 
tary to manage them. Lest the Hon. 
G^tleman (Mr. Wilmot) should be alarm- 
ed, he had no objection to the Under Se- 
cretary of Lord Bathurst being transferred 
to that Department. A saving of nearly, 
if not quite .£'20,(XK) a-year, might be 
efibeted by that arrangement, because he 
was perfectly convinced that ffie President 
of the Board of Control, with the as- 
statttice, not of the two Commissioners, 
but of an officer more approaching to a 
ccMvrdinate authority, whom they might 
call a Vice-president, would be perfectly 
competent to manage the whole business. 
He had not the smallest doubt that the 
whole machine would go on as smoothly 
as ever, with a saving to the public of 
iCl 0,000 a-year. He might be wrong; but 
that was a reason for the inquiry. He knew 
nothing of the India office since 1807; 
and that was his reason for wishing to in- 
quire what had been superadded to it, since. 

preferred his own amendment to tbe 
original motion on this account also, that 
it might be said, that by the abolition of 
tbe salaries of the Boanl of Control, who 
were paid by the India Company, nothing 
would be saved to the public, except in a 
r&y circuitous way : that is to say, when 
tbe public came to share in the profits of 
the Company, But he should say now, 
that as by the Act of Parliament, £28,000 
was to be paid by the Company for the 
coDtrol of the affairs of India, it was 
eqaaUXy applicable to that purpose, whoever 
maha^ those affairs. If, therefore, the 
satoe persons could be got to manage the 
aMrs of the other Colonies, there was a 
cle^ and direct saving of £10,000 a-year, 
which could not be effected by the other 
method. It was his deliberate opinion, 
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that this proposal of his might be carried 
into effect. He repeated-— be had no 
idea that three persons, even if all com- 
petent, were necessary at the Board of 
Control ; but when ffiese three perspns 
had no knowledge whatever, he could hot 
conceive what difference it made whether 
there might be one, or three, or a dozen ; 
for no increase of numbers could turn 
ignorance into wisdom. He always ex- 
cepted the Learned Civilian (Dr. Philli- 
more) as they were told there was an ec- 
clesiastical department in India; he must 
hnd himself quite at home (a laugh). He 
conceived, too, that if no other altera- 
tion was made, the management by a 
President and Vice-president would he 
found much more convenient than the 
present mode. In what be had smd, or 
meant to say, he begged it to be understood 
that he had no intention whatever to deny 
the diligence and attention necessary to 
the adequate discharge of tbe important 
duties connected with the office of tlie 
Board of Control ; for even in the short 
time that he happened to belong to that 
Board, daily attendance, with the excep. 
tion of a very hours, was found requisite 
for the superintendance of an empire 
comprehending an immense multitude of 
population. Yet these duties were too 
often neglected, in despite of the best dis- 
position to attend them. But that neglect 
was no argument whatever for the abolition 
of the Board of Control, which, however 
new-modelled, as his Hon. Friend’s mo- 
tion proposed, would still require great 
attention and capacity for tbe fulfilment 
of its functions. Thinking, then, tbe pro- 
position of his Hon. Friend calculated to 
produce tbe change which be proposed, 
be felt himself called upon to vote for his 
motion. 

Mr. Canning said, he must begin by 
stating, that he rose to take part in this 
debate from necessity : a necessity similar 
to that under which the Right Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite (Mr. Tierney) declared 
himself as acting, at the outset of his speech. 
He must also admit, that as far as he was 
able to take a retrospect, during the four 
years he held the office of President, he 
knew of no instance in which more had 
been done in that office, than by that Right 
Hon. Gentleman, considering the few 
months be occupied it, towards a faithful 
and efficient discharge of duty. {Hear, 
hear i ) He was also willing to confess, 
that in many of the opinions and feelings 
of the Right Hon. Gentleman he entirely 
agreed ; and as to points of difference 
tween them, he really did believe that 
progress of time, the change of circum- 
stances, and the increase of business, were 
sufficient to reconcile them. Before, how- 
ever, he proceeded to state, as the Right 
Hon. Gentleman had done, more indeed 
in the ihape of testimony than of argu- 
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ment^ grounds of his objecdcHi to 
the motion of the Hon. Gentleman (Mir. 
Creevey)^ he would call the attention of the 
House to the precise nature of that mo. 
tioi). It was a motion for the reform of 
a great and important department of the 
public service. Ihe Hon Gentleman 
(Mr. Creevey) and the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Tierney) had both delivered 
their sentiments on this motion ; one of 
whom, at a former period, had been Secre- 
tary of the India Board, and the other, in 
office at the same time, as the President ; 
and it turned out from their own confes- 
sions, as well as from common notoriety, 
that the latter of them, had been a most 
efficient, and the former (Mr. Creevey) a 
most inefficient officer. Acer, )ieary 

and cheers of laughter f) Such being the 
state of the case, if the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man had brouglit forward a motion to 
ascertain the manner in which the business 
was carried on, in order to see what part 
of the duty had been satisfactorily per- 
formed, and where there had been a fai- 
lure, and had concluded by moving for a 
Committee to inquire into the conduct of 
an idle Secretary of that Board ; (Acar, 
hear /) had such been the character of 
the motion now under consideration, he 
could have understood the motives which 
had produced it ; but it seemed a little 
extraordinary that the only data that they 
bad to go upon, in regard to the motion 
now before them, was furnished by the 
statement, that the President being a most 
effective officer, and that individual having 
honourably boasted that he had received 
much assistance from bis fellow Commis- 
sioners ; it seemed, be must repeat, a 
little extraordinary, that the idle SeCTe* 
tary should be the person who called 
for the inquiry. {Heart hear!) This 
was a reform with a vengeance. (Hear, 
hear /) Hiis was a picture, and no un- 
faithful picture, of those principles on 
which reform was usually clamoured for. 
He believed, if they traced the principle 
on which the reformers acted, it would be 
found the same, as that on which the pre- 
sent motion was brought forward. Hiey 
complained of the conduct of their supe- 
riors in station, while nine times out of 
ten, they were themselves the most idle 
and useless members of the community ; 
and the evil sought to be remedied ex- 
isted only, where the clamour was raised. 
{Hear, hear /) On this occarion, he found 
the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Creevey) the 
very culprit; the reum conjitentem, coming 
forward to complain of that, of which he 
was avowedly guilty himself. {Hear, 
hear /) He came forward with his motion 
in this spirit; me me adsum, not qvi feci, 
but non qui non feci. It wouldseem as if he 
would exclaim with indignation : I am 
the man who did nothing, and I now call on 
you to inquire why those v'ho are asso- 


ciated with me, and who wot diligent, 
failed to follow my example. ' {Continued 
cheering,) I. call on you to demand of them 
why they, by tbeir diligence, should thua 
break in upon tjje practice which my con- 
duct went to establish, and why they should 
disturb, by their activity, the stillness of 
my stagnation.” {Hear, hear I) It was 
certainly beyond his expectations that any 
Hon. Gentleman could be so blinded by 
his fancies and his pamphlets, as to submit 
such a motion to tbe House, as he had this 
evening done. Wiien a Member under- 
took. to move for a parliamentary inquiry, 
he was bound to state some ground for the 
proceeding; but he (Mr. Creevey) had sta- 
ted none, except, indeed, in what related 
to himself, when in office. He declared 
that he was well paid ; he had received 
£l,500 per annum : yet all that he had to 
do, was to amuse himself with the news- 
papers. The Rt. Hon. Gentleman who 
was the President, was indeed engaged 
in his penetralium, endeavouring to form 
plans for the good government of India s 
but the Hon. Gentleman (Mr, Creevey) 
had told them, “ I washed my hands of 
every thing of this sort. I did not occupy 
myself, in any such way ; I only repost 
myself in my office, reading the news of 
tbe day, and looking iiito the park frovt 
my window, to see what waspassingthere**' 

[ Here Mr. Creevey said, across the table,, 
« the window did not look into the park ;** 
to which Mr. Canning replied, that he did 
not pretend to describe the local situatiotk 
of the window.] “ And now I come to 
revenge myself on those whose industry 
formed so strong a contrast to my inacti- 
vity, by calling on the House to inquire- 
into the manner in which those duties were 
performed, which were not performed at 
all by me?” {Hear,hear !) Now if the 
authority of any one bringing forward a 
motion were to pass for any thing in that 
House, it was a little too much to be cal- 
led upon to go into an inquiry, when no 
grounds were laid for it, but the idleness of 
the party calling for it ; when the motion 
made went to inculpate no one, but the 
mover of it. {Hear, hear !) He (Mr. 
Canning) did not wish to overstate the 
importance of that Board which the Hon., 
Gentleman had attempted to run down. 
The Rt. Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tierney),, 
who during the short period of his pr^i- 
dency had applied himself so diligently to 
the duties of it, had admitted them to be 
of some importance. He hoped ti>at Rt. 
Hon. Gentleman would not be offended 
with him, when he stated that the business, 
of that establishment, in point of extend 
of delicacy, and of difficulty, partly from 
circumstances connected witii the renewal 
of tlie Company’s charter, and from other 
causes, bad greatly increased since the 
period he (Mr. Tierney) was at the bead of 
it. The circumstances to which he alluded 
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would satls&ei^^ir account for the onus 
now dirown on the Board, being far 
heari^ dian formerly. He could not 
^eak from his own knowledge ; but, from 
information with which he desired to be 
furnished since he left that department, he 
could state, that if die business now per- 
formed iu it, and at the India-House, 
were to be compared with what it was in 
the year 1793, it would be found to have 
Mxumulated one hundred fold. This he 
stated without fear of contradiction ; and 
he could furtlier state that, within the last 
ax years, the business had increased twenty 
par cent. If, tlien, the two Commissioners 
were found useful in 1 807, to assist in con- 
ducting the adkii^ of the Board of Control, 
when the Hon. Mover and the Rt. Hon. 
Gentleman were in office, their services 
must be useful and necessary at the present 
time, and the offices ought not to be abo- 
lished. {Hear, hear /) The Hon. Gen- 
tleman, in submitting his motion to the 
House, had not, it was worthy of remark, 
^one further back than to the provi- 
^ons of Mr. Fitt*s Bill for controlling 
a£^rs of India ^ had he gone back 
-only one year further, he would have seen 
t&at there was no question that had under- 
more discussion in Parliament among 
the eminent statesmen of that day, than the 
i|uestion whether the affairs of India ought 
to be placed under the care of a Secretary 
of State, or a Board. He (Mr. Canning) 
l|ad found in the debates of that period 
acme of their statements on record, but 
j^l^^ofthe arguments on which they were 
Winded. Mr. Dundas had differed in 
some particulars, from those with whom he 
usually acted; but he substantially agreed 
with the other leading men of that time, 
that a Board would be preferable, not for 
theGovernment — that was a point on which 
a difference of opinion exist^— -but for the 
superintendance of those in whom tlie 
government should be vested. On this 
point, Mr, Fox and Mr. Pitt were quite of 
one mind ; and he (Mr, Canning) was 
^ure the House would concur with him in 
sentiment, that a Board was the fit instru- 
ment for exercising this species of autho- 
rity, and not a Secretary of State. A 
Secretary of State was a responsible officer, 
performing that which the King was 
pleased to command : he signified the 
Kiiig*s pleasure. The President of the 
Board of Control never received any 
suggesUon from the Throne ; he was the 
only Government officer who never received 
the King’s pleasure. His duty was great : 
it was not, like that of a Secretary of 
an active duty. With a trifling ex- 
^Seption that he would presently notice, it 
, originated nothing ; its duty consisted in 
overlooking and revising the dispatches 
aent out to the different Governments of 
India. On a subject so dry and tedious to 
the House, he had no desire to enter into 


details ; but this was one which had on the 
present occasion, been forced upon him. 
The course of business, as relating to the 
preparation of the dispatches was this ; they 
were sent from the India-House to the 
Board of Controul for correction, revision, 
and approbation. No dispatch ever went to 
India, without having fiiTst received the 
signatures of three of the Commissioners, 
to give it the stamp of their approbation. 
Out of the vast number of dispatches for- 
warded to the Board, from a Company 
whose concerns were so various and ex- 
tensive, he did not mean to say that many 
were not sent back to the Court of Direc- 
tors, in the original form in which they 
came to the Board ; but they were all 
carefully considered before they were re- 
turned, in the proper departments, and by 
the Members of the Board. In cases in 
which it was deemed, necessary to make 
corrections, to omit paragraphs, and to add 
instructions, the proposed dispatches were 
returned to the India-House, accompanied 
by a letter of reasons, assigning the motives 
for the corrections and additions thus 
made. If the Board were disposed to be 
idle, they might pass many letters without 
the necessary examination and alterations ; 
they might leave untouched many para- 
graphs of an objectionable kind; but the 
House would at once see, from the ex- 
planation he had given, tliat obliged as 
they were, to assign their reasons for every 
alteration or addition they made, no man 
who had any regard to his reputation, and 
disliked the consequences of neglect and 
exposure, would be so inefficient as 
to assign reasons, without previously 
making himself acquainted witii the sub- 
ject, and calling upon his colleagues to 
justify his opinion ; no President would 
suggest alterations which he was not pre- 
pared to defend. The circumstance to 
which he alluded, was a guarantee also 
for the diligence of tlie Assistant Com- 
missioners. Such was the forma!, recognized, 
legal course of proceeding. But custom 
had introduced another, not in derogation 
from that course, but in addition to it; 
which though it might seem to give ad- 
ditional trouble in the first instance, was 
greatly calculated ultimately to save trou- 
ble, both to the Board and the Court of 
Directors. It was this: previously to 
any dispatch, not of an unimportant na- 
ture, being forwarded from the India 
House to the Board, in the official and 
established mode, a sketch of it was, by 
courtesy, first sent up to the President; 
so that if any material alterations ap- 
peared to him requisite, or any objec- 
tion was felt to the principle on which it 
wus framed, it could be at once stated, and 
the Court of Directors advised that it would 
be better to draw it, in another shape. 
This had been generally done by intima- 
tion, in instances where the faults of the 
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Proposed dispatch were incurable by cor- 
^"ection; but in cases, not of that deser- 
tion Ae sketch was returned with the 
alterations made in it. The alterations 
thus suggested, in one or other of these 
ways, were generally adopted at the India 
House, ^^^en the Court of Directors 
did not see the expediency of the altera* 
tions, or were strong in their opinion as 
to the propriety of the original paragraphs, 
the sketch of them, was then again trans- 
mitted to the Board of Commissioners, in 
the legal, recognized manner that has been 
described, then first assuming the shape of 
a regular official communication. The 
draft of the dispatch was tlien sent back 
to the Court of Directors, wth such al- 
terations as appeared to the Board neces- 
sary, and accompanied by the letter of 
reasons. This would sometimes lead to 
a correspondence between the Court of 
Directors and the Board: not indeed of 
a hostile nature, but to one which always 
ended in a proper development of facts, 
and which was in some cases, attended by 
personal communications between the two 
Boards, where this might facilitate and fur- 
ther the progress of things. The House 
would therefore see, from this statement, 
that a Secretary of State was not the proper 
person to conduct the business of the 
Board ; that the duty to be performed was 
not the duty of a responsible adviser of the 
Crown, but the duty of a different species 
of office from that of a Secretary of State, 
and could be only properly discharged, 
by a Board such as now existed. He did 
not complain of the manner in which the 
East-India Company managed tbeir af- 
fairs ; he only desired to account for the 
business which that great and important 
Body created at the Board of Controul. 
There would be no greater dereliction of 
duty than an idle life, in such an office. 
{Cheers'). He was sorry to enter so much 
in detail ; but if the House would listen 
to him a little longer, they would be still 
more satisfied of this. {Hear, hear!) He 
should give them a few samples of the 
work done by this Board, of late years. 
He had not been at the head of it many 
years, only between four and five. He 
had desired, since he left office, to be 
furnished with an account of the number 
of the dispatches that had passed through 
the Board within that short period, and 
he found that it amounted to 1800. He 
had already stated that many of the dis- 
patches were approved, without any altera- 
tions, or with alterations so slight, that they 
were hardly worth entering into a contro- 
versy about ; but about one-tenth of those 
he had just referred to, as having been 
before the Board, in his time, were so 
much altered, as to l^d to complicated 
discussions. These dispatches were also, 
in m^y instances, accompanied by a mass 
of papers, letters, reports, and other do- 


cuments, technically termed collec- 
tions,” the bulk of which would give 
some idea of the labours in the office. 
His Hon. Friend (Mr. Courtenay), by 
way of giving some notion of the papos 
which were to be read, had pointed to a 
Bill on the table of the House, as a speci- 
men; but his Hon, Friend's eyes must 
have had an extraordinary power of mag- 
nifying objects, when he could regard such 
a document, although voluminous, as any 
just sample of the papers that it was neces- 
sary to peruse, at the India Board, or of the 
business to be got through there. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman stated that one mili- 
tary dispatch was, not long ago, sent to 
the office, accompanied by 199 papers and 
documents, containing 13,511 pages; 
another in the Political Department, with 
collections of 1,937 pages, andanoffierin 
the Revenue and Judicial Department, 
with collections, containing 2,588 pages. 
This would afford some idea of the sup- 
plementary mass of papers which “pur- 
sues the triumph, and partakes tJie gale,” 
and which occupies the attention of faith- 
ful Commissioners. {Cheers.) This was the 
modicum to be read through by some one 
or other, before the dispatch to which they 
related could be sent back to the India 
House. Referring to this, and the other 
business cast on the Board of Control, the 
Right Hon. Gentleman exclaimed, “ this 
was the sinecure ; this the little appendage 
which it was thought by the Right Hon. 
Member (Mr. Tierney) might be so con- 
veniently added to the office of a Secretly 
of State, w’lio already had under his 
charge almost all the colonies in the 
world {Cheers.) He (Mr. Canning) 
said, that it was impracticable for the phy- 
rical strength of any president and secre- 
tary, to get through such business, as thatof 
w'hich he had spoken ; and, in order to 
reduce what really might appear incredible, 
to something like a degree of credibility, 
he would next shew how the business of 
the office was disposed of. In the first 
place, he would obser\’e, that to reduce 
the gigantic mass into form, and within 
some limits, it was but justice to the great 
establisliment of the India House to say, 
that all documents from them, came to the 
Control Office, in a state of accuracy, 
which was something ; but also well ar- 
ranged. And he was also bound to state, 
that the dispatches themselves were drawn 
at the India House, with a degree of correct- 
ness andability, tliat would fit the framers of 
them for any situation. — {Hear, hear /)— 
When sent up to the India Board, they were 
made over, with their accompanying doei^' 
ments, to the heads of the correspondiog' 
departments, where an equal share of 
talents and information ivas displayed, in 
the performance of their duty. Nothing 
but such a powerful combination of men- 
tal energies could sustain and carry on 
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such an imiiCTW^lnnfl of <]ifficult and 
iffduous taking the dis- 

patches to avex^e $58 in theyear, which he 
mis mformed was the fact» including those 
mooiders of collections which he had men- 
tionedf he would ask whether the IVesi- 
dent could be expected so to read them, as 
to judge of the propriety of every altera- 
tion and correction suggested in these 
dispatches; whedier it was too much to 
have the assistance of two Commissioners, 
beades the Secretary, with whom he might 
consult, and whose judgment he might 
take on important, doubtful, and difficult 
points; or whether, on his receiving the 
dispat^es, he was to rely on the opinions 
of ffie minor officers ? He could decidedly 
statCi that even with the assistance of bis two 
colleagues (Lord Binning and Mr. Stur- 
ges Bourne), and that of his Hon. Friend 
(Mr. Courtenay,) their tried Secretary, it 
would not be a vain attempt to manage the 
buaness of the Board, mthout the talents 
and industry with which that business was 
pr^ared at the India-House. He entirely 
subscribed to the tribute which the 
right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tierney) had 
paid to the noble Lord (Morpeth), who was 
one of his colleagues when he was at the 
Board ; and it was due from him (Mr. 
Canning) to state, that he himself had, 
iriiile holding the office of President, de- 
rived the most efficient aid from the two 
Commissioners who were associated with 
him* On all important subjects be (Mr. 
Canning) was always cid^ by his two 
Inends who sat near him. He had never 
retorited a dispatch, without first availing 
tuniKlf of their knowledge and under- 
standing, and making them, in some mea' 
sure at least, partakers of his responsibility. 
He did not mean to say that he had never 
signed a dispatch in confidence, without 
reading it; but he bad never, as far as his 
recollection went, given his signature to 
any, with which they were not acquainted, 
and ready to advise with him, if necessary. 
It was idle for him to say that they performed 
their duty as Commissioners, with zeal and 
ability ; for the question before the House 
respect^ measures, not men ; and it 
was qiute clear to his mind, that no other 
machinery than that which bad been used 
could execute the business of the office, 
and that this machinery was not more tlian 
■was necessary for the purpose; but he 
must acknowledge with gratitude the 
services of his noble friend the member 
for Rochester (Lord Binning). He need 
not say, that the Revenue and Judicial 
affairs of India, were as dry and repulsive, 
as they were difficult and abstruse ; but 
^'^SBlondied, no doubt, by the ardour of the 
-W eminent individual who had been already 
so pointedly alluded to by his Hon. friend 
(Mr. Courtenay), he meant Mr. Gumming, 
his Noble Friend had applied his mind to 
these subjects, with a degree of earnestness 


and attenrion, that had crowned his efforts 
witRgreat success, and had rendered him 
a most useful functionary at the Board. 

" Mr. Canning also took that occasion of 
beating strong testimony to the assistance 
afforded him by his Right Hon. Friend, 
Member for Christchurch (Mr. Sturges 
Bourne), his other colleague, without 
whose assistance he would have been in 
great perplexity, especially in legal matters, 
and subjects of appeal. In debate^ turn- 
ing, as all debates did now, upon insinua* 
tions of personal motives, and base corrup- 
tion ^cheers) it might not be improper 
to say, that both of his friends, after the 
performance of these duties, had vo- 
luntarily left tbeir offices, against his 
earnest intreaty ; and that, with respect to 
one of them, (Mr. S. Bourne), if his 
(Mr, Canning’s) prayers and wishes 
for the good of India, could have pre- 
vailed, he W'ould have now been filling 
the highest judicial situation in that 
country. It was against such charac- 
ters as these, that they now heard in- 
sinuations thrown out as if they were 
desirous of dinging to their placet, for 
the sake of their salaries, and as if the 
Board, from which they derived them, was 
a nuisance which ought to be abated. 
While he (Mr. Canning) did justice, and 
no more than justice, to his two colleagues, 
be must not pass over the merits of his 
Hon. Friend the Secretary, who sat near 
him ( Mr. Courtenay), the increase of whose 
salary bad given so much dissatisfaction to 
the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Creevey). He 
could only say that, it any blame was im- 
putable for this measure, he must take the 
whole of it upon himself; for it was his 
act entirely ; and he certainly desired to 
answer for it, at the bar of that House, or 
before a Committee, if it were ffiought 
right to appoint one, on the present motion . 
When he (Mr, Canning) first went to the 
Board of Control, a circumstance not 
of his seeking, but the result of accident, 
he found his Hon. Friend in that situation, 
which be might truly say,he filled much to 
his own honour. He li^ not the honour 
to know this respectable individual at that 
time, but as the author of a pamphlet in 
which he (Mr. Canning) had been at- 
tacked, and to which he had thought it 
right to offer a reply in that House. It 
would, therefore, easily be conceived that 
they did not approach each other, with any 
feelings of extraordinary kindness ; but 
the ability, the patient industry, the unos- 
tentatious activity, and other qualifications 
of the Hon. Gentleman, made him feel it 
to be his duty to raise his salary from a 
state of depression, to a level with offices 
to which that he held was not inferior in 
importance. He had found the Hon. 
Gentleman in the receipt of 1800/. per 
annum. In augmenting his income, he 
(Mr. Canning) had been guilty of no 
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extravagance, for he had founded this step 
on a measure of economy. The Chief 
Clerk’s situation fell vacant by death, and 
he had thought that office might be dis- 
pensed with, and he determined not to fill 
it up. T wo other offices, which were nearly 
sinecures, he also took measures to put an 
end to, at the expiration of the interest, rot 
vested, but then existing in tliem. By 
tiiese measures, he had obtained the means, 
as he thought, of strengthening the office, 
and at the same time, of doing an imperfect 
act ofjustice to the Hon. Secretary. (7/cur, 
hear !) He had not heard it, but he un- 
derstood it had fieen said by the lion. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. CVeevey) that his Hon. Friend 
(iMr. Courtenay) had olitained successive 
augmentations of salary, by successive acts 
of supplication and humiliation. No such 
thing. What had been done for him, 
had been done at once by him (Mr. Can- 
ning), but It was only part of what was in 
contemplation liy that arrangement; and as 
to what yet remained to be done, if he had 
any weight on this subject, he, as the de- 
ceased President, bequeathed the perform- 
\ ance of it, as a legacy to his successors in 

office. He wouhl read the order of the 
Board on this subject. It set forth tliat 
“ the Board, considering the great weight 
of business which fell on the Chief Secre- 
tary, his valuable services, and the length 
of time he had occupied the office, tliought 
it just and reasonable to augment, from 
the means they found at their disposal, the 
salary he then received.” It was accord- 
ingly resolved that his salary of 1,800/. 
should be immediately increased to 2,000/.; 
that 200/. should be added to it, at the end 
of five years, and a further sum of SOOt. 
at the expiration of seven years ; thus 
rende \.g his salary at the end of tliis lat- 
ter period, 2,500/. per annum. ITiis 
< placed his Hon. Friend in the same situa- 
tion, in point of salary, with an under- 
secretary of State, witli wht^ra he might be 
compart, without any disparagement to 
that office. But there was another ground 
for this augmentation of allowances to th6 
Secretary of the Board ; he was the only 
Secretary of a great department of the 
State who was excluded under the Super- 
annuation Act, from the benefit of that 
Act, for length of service on retire- 
ment ; and he would tell the House 
how this happened. The Committee of 
1817, who brought in the superannuation 
Bill, recorded it in their opinion, that the 
President and Secretary of the Board of 
Control should be placed on the same 
footing, in respect to superannuation, as 
the other officers of state of the some rank 
and degree ; but that, as they recoivetl 
their salaries from the funds of the Kast- 
India Company, their retiring pensions 
sliould be defrayed from those funds also. 
He (Mr. Canning) afibeted not an over- 
shyness ; but he owned he did not think it 
Asiatic Joiirn. — No. ,76. 


quite delicate, that he should bring a Bill 
into Parliament (moreespeci^ly did he dis- 
likeit,in times like these)to make a provision 
for his own retreat from the Presidency of 
the Board ; and, he must confess, he did 
not think it altogether right that the charge 
of this retreat should be thrown on the Com- 
pany, although he was not prepared to ac- 
cede to the opinion, that because the Pre- 
sident and the Secretary drew their salaries 
from the funds of the East-IndiaCompany, 
they were not entitled to the benefit of 
superannuation with the other public offi- 
cers of the Government. But most un- 
fortunately, and, he must add, most un- 
justly, liis Hon. Friend had been involved 
in the consequences of the line of conduct 
he (Mr. Canning) had adopted; and so it 
was, that he was tiie only person holding a 
similar office who had been left afloat, to be 
otherwise provided for as his services fairly 
entitled him to ; and in this state, he still 
remains. Under these circumstances, the 
increase of salary which he had received, 
ar.d which it was intended he should re- 
ceive i!nder the minute of the Board, was 
not only what he unqut'stionably deserved, 
but also what he had a right to look for, at 
his (Mr. Canning’s) hand. His Hon. 
Friend, he must add, had been nearly ten 
years in his office; he was now to be 
amerced of ten j)er cent, in his income by 
the arrangement about to take effect in 
otJier departments of the State ; and he 
believed lie was also iri hourly expec- 
tation of a tenth child (n laugh). If, 
under all these circumstances, any man 
thought it was other than fair and rea- 
sonable that his Hon. Friend should 
receive the remuneration he (Mr. Can- 
ning) had described ; if any one should 
grudge him the salary he enjoyed, and 
the eventual addition to it, w'hich it was 
intended he should receive ; he did not 
envy tliat man his feelings. He would 
much rather give him all the credit he 
pleased, for his economy, than share a par- 
ticle in the sentiments of his heart. (Loud 
and repeated cheers.) A cry had been 
raised, said IMr. Canning, against the 
numbers of the Board; he himself thought 
tliere would in itself, be something un- 
seemly, to subject the decisions of a body 
like tijc East-India Comj)any to be altered 
or tiuilified by the dash of a single pen. But 
while the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Creevey) 
raised his voice against the number of the 
Commisvsioners now composing the Board, 
he appeared to forget tlie multitude proposed 
by Mr, Fox, in his Bill for the govern- 
ment of India. Mr. Fox, who was no 
mean judge of what was necessary to 
render his Board effectual, was not sparing 
in the number of his Comim’ssioners. He 
was for having seven principal, and nine 
assistant Commissioners. (Hear, hear!) 
Nor did the House of Commons think 
this ttM3 many ; for the Bill of Mr. Fox 
Vor. XIII. 3 V 
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passed tids House, tliough thrown out Mr. SulUvan. 
libu.vhere. But it may, pcrhap,, be said 
<• o ' hut Mr. Fox’s seven Commissioners 
were' not to be pai.l, t'nough the nine 
were.” (C/icers and laughter.) ‘ \Vtot, 
exclaimed Mr. Canning, “Iiis seven Com- 
missioners not paid! Were they not to 
hold their oiiices for lour years irrc- 
move-ibie by the Crown; were they not 
to enjoy that, of which 1 held not one 
jot when in olfice, [Wtronags? Mere 
they not tohmetlie patronage eonni.,.teJ. 
wi;ii tlio tUsbursemeats of upwaius ot 
sixteen millions of money, for the Go- 
vernraciit of India V [^ilcur, Iimr, haii!) 

Was this imdiing • I shoi.!d libe to hem it 

asse.ted that with this patronage altheir dis- 
posal, these seven Comiiussionerswerenotto 
be paid fur their services.” To thispropo-ed 
measure, he might apply the words ol Tope, 

•‘And some he paid with Pori, and some wilh 
praise.” 

Some of the Commissioners were to be 
rewarded with solid sums of money ; and 
some were to be remunerated in an- 
other manner. I’o Mr. I^itt’s Uoard of 
1784 no salaries were attached, any 
more than patronage ; and this experi- 
ment of a iioard for managijjg the al.';tir> 
of India was tried, and at the end of 
nearly eight years it was, by the Act of 
179d, placed on tlie footing it now is. 

The President was made the only respon- 
sible oiUcer, with a salary; and two of tlie 
Commissioners received salaries abo, 
whose services the President might com- 
mand and protlt hy, if it were not his ow ii 
fault; and he (l^Ir. Canning) fiad no 
scruple in saying, that if while he was at 
the Board, these two Ccmmissioneis had 
"efused to render such assistance as it 
might be in their power to afford him, 
when called upon, he would have dismissed 
them from their offices, with as little cere- 
fiony as he would an idle, loitering, new's- 
paper-reading secretary, 

Mr. Canning next proceeded to describe 
the constitution of the Board. Besides the 
President, there belonged to tliis Board 
1 1 First Lord of the Treasury, the Loid 
President of the Council, the Sccrutaric*s 
o iState, and some of the otlier high poli- 
tcalofficersof Government. In addition 
to these ex ojjicio members, the King could 
appoint .as Commissioners, any persons of 
his Privy Council he pleased, and two 
that were not so. The high Officers of 
State were not called upon to act ; but 
occasions might arise when their aid might 
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have rciiuii-ed it ; for the I’resident had not 
always been a Cabinet Minister ; and look- 
ing to the Right Hon. Gentleman (3Ir, 
Tierney), he thought the practice ought to 
have begun when he was at the head of the 
Board. Among the C'ominisvioners, while 
lie (Mr. Canning) otctipied the office of 
Fresideiit, were Lord Teigiunoutli and 


[ArEUi 

When the dispatches weie 

^Meiv^ from the Marquis of Hastings 
rcspecMngthe Jlahratia war, he consulltd 

wWi 1 Noble lAwd, and found Ins jr 

vices and assistance higWy 

his Lordship was not 

sioner. Huring the early part of his ^ . 

Canning’s) Presidency, Mr Sulliv^ay ■ s 

a paid Wmher; but lie rHinqu.sbe 1 I. s 

saLy; still, however, 

his office, at Ids (sMr. Canning s desire, 

and from him he had also receive^ serv.ees 

of the most valuable kmd. 

h.ip., be hardly regular to allude to It . 

on a former night, m the 
motion respecting the I^^ds of he A 
mirahy, a ludicrous aneedme had hte^^ 
related of a Noble Lord, hn t^l ^ ’ 

unpaid Commissioner, who had visi edtle 

Office to attend the Bo-ard, whem ic ms 
told lhat there was no Board ^ " I 

but tiuu there was a room called the b.^ 
rvaitn, into which he . 

f.iere was a table covered wtW K^et t-'nlh. 
and tables, chairs, paper and all 1 
phei Italia of w riting ; but that he foi 
‘C nnmissioners sitting there. 'Htr m-mej 

oftids pleasant story N that he tvhiU 
establishment was perfectly nug..tor>. * 

there could l)c no objection to "h 

Ibis Comn.i'sioner into the bhrai^. 
l,c would liave been received with civ 
and respect, and whete he 
himself, if so dispo.ed, by ‘''“,1’';'“ 
some thousand volumes, ol seven In 
paves each i not such volunie.s as wc ^ 
liel’ound in booksellers’ shops am t v. 
where, but the archives of the office. ‘ • 
after applying his attention to 
deroiis volumes, was tlitre ° 

to his initiating himself into the c . 
Iiusiiies'- of the office, by taking a V'^ 
it , hilt as to summoning the unpaid 
her, he would not recommend it, to 
was not of opinion tb.at business cou t 
efficiently performed by voluntary o ex 
(//ear, hear/) Hie rational course n 
pursue, and width was the one • 
pursued, was to divlile tlic business an.i ^ 
the different Commissioners, andthen Is 
result of their inquiries be taken togs . 
without the form of going *l’CO',*8 ' • 

thing at a Board. The Commissioners .s- 

nerally when tliey went to tlie a 

treated with respect, and were a 
the privileges he had inentionc , 
if any one, after this, eomplatne 
more attention had not been “ 
him, and that he was not callsxi “I 
take a share in the regular . 

of the President and paid Commissi 
he was about as reasonable as the ) 
Blue Beard, who being allowed o 
opened for her amusement 
rooms, full of curiosities, considercu 
self badly used, because the lain rcu^ j 
inner aiiartment, was not likewis 
open for her reception. (Lavguier.) 
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if tliis Comnu&sioner had been admitted 
into the inner chamber, be would probably 
have found the President and the assis- 
tant Commissioners engaged upon sub- 
jects he would have thought of a very dry 
and uninviting kind. {A laugh.) The 
Right Hon, Gentleman (Mr. Tierney) had 
‘'pokeii somewhat lightly of the business 
of the Ecclesiastical Department ; but he 
would assure the House it was not unim- 
portant, and would explain to it the value 
t>f the services of the Hon. Member (Dr. 
T’hillimore), to whom it was supposed 
would be especially committed the con- 
sideration of these questions. It was to 
be remembered that I'arliament had very 
liberally given two religions to India. {A 
Idugk.) Vv'hen it was said that no legis- 
lative measures originated with the Board 
of Control, he would reinird the Hon. 
Genileman (iMr. Creevey) that he (Mr. 
Canning) had brought in one, with his own 
hands, and had attended it through the 
Ilotise. Tlie act he referred to, was that 
for licensing Scotch marriages in India ; 
and R was a .-.ubject found to be of great 
tiifficulty. Other new business had grown 
out of tiie Charter Act of 1813. By this 
Charter, individuals were authorized to 
proceed to India ; but it was required that 
they should apply for a license to the Court 
of Directors. ^V’hcn tin’s w'as refused, an 
appeal lay from aj>plicnnts to the India 
Board, and the consideration of tliese cases 
had occasioned considerable additional bu- 
siness at the Board. In mentioning tliis 
subject, hv felt it due to the Court of Di- 
rectorh to spe.tk of their conduct. The 
provision in the Charter to which he aU 
luded W'as opposed, on the ground that 
the Directors would be likely to use the 
power it gave them to refuse licenses, ar- 
bitrarily. Tiie applications that had been 
made to them for licenses to go out to In- 
dia, since the renewal of the Charter, 
were b'etwf'cn four and five hundred, of 
which the Court of Directors had refined 
about one-third. As a test of the general 
propriety of these decisions, he had to 
state that but a third of that third which 
liad been refused permission to goto India 
had succeeded in getting the refusals, re- 
versed by the Beard of Control ; and tliat 
two-thirds of their deci'sions had been 
confirmed. If lie (Mr. Canning) had sue* 
reeded in satisfying the House that tlie 
business in the Board was such, he would 
not say as to transcend the talents of one 
man to pt-rform, with all the application 
of which he w as master, but such as no 
man could, unassisted, perform, in tlie 
usual portion of time that he could devote 
to official duties; if he had shewn that, in 
the discharge of these duties, he (Mr. 
Canning) had been materially aided by 
the other Commissioners, and that without 
their aid, the business of the department 
could not iiave been so well performed ; 
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he had made out a strong case against the 
abolition of the offices in question. He 
knew only of two other grounds on which 
the motion of the Hon, Gentleman (Mr. 
Creevey) could be agreed to ; a motion 
w hich, w hatever wan its professed object, 
was really intended to abolish the Board 
altogether. These grounds were, first, 
that by this measure the salaries of the 
Commissioners would be spared, and re- 
vert to the pockets of the public; and, 
secondly, if there should be no saving to 
the public, it would at any rate be con- 
solatory for a suffering nation to see places 
reduced, from wlilch official persons, in 
times of distress, enjoyed an invidious 
alHiienoe. llie Right Hon, Gentleman 
(-Mr. Tierney) had answered the first part 
of the argument by stating, that the sa- 
laries of the Members of the Board were 
derived from tlie East- India Company ; 
and that if the Board was abolished, the 
money went back, not into the pockets of 
the subject, but into the coffers of the 
Company, 'fhe Lest proof of this asser- 
tion was to be found in the fact, that dur- 
ing the time which occurred between his 
(I\Ir. Canning’s) re agnation of the office 
of President and tlie appointment of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wynn), life 
salary, which was not accepted by the in- 
tenrediate liolder of it (Mr. Bathurst) re- 
mained with the Company. If the Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr, Creevey) and the Right 
Hon. Member (Mr. Tierney) wished fora 
saving to the public, they ought to have 
been earlier in the field ; they were a-year 
too J.atc. But there was the other argument 
in reserve, and one tvbich he felt some diffi- 
culty in dealing with, namely, that though 
the public would reap no advantage from 
the office, it was inexpedient at a time of 
public suffering that the holders of office 
should be wallowing in the enjoyment of 
tliat which was not witliin the reach of 
others. He by no means meant to com- 
pare tlie tenure by w’hich office was held 
with that by which property was ; yet it, 
was such arguments as these, that struck at 
the root of all property. It W’as the de- 
ceitful Linguage that was softly whispered 
to the distressed, by those who desired to 
take advantage of the miseries of their 
country. hear, hear /) “Here you 

see these rolling m affluence, while you 
.suffer these dreadful privations.” Tlie 
belief that whatever w as enjoyed by the 
rich was an injury to the poor ; the feeling 
that gave satisfaction to a man when he 
saw the prosperity of others, lessened, 
without its bettering himself ; which led 
him to glory because he 

♦* Saw no contiguous palace rear its head, 

** To mock the meanness of his humble shed,” 

was one which ought never to be encou- 
raged. It had in all ages, led to the cver- 
throw of states, and the subversion of pri- 
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\ate rights ; and it behoved the House well 
to consider the consequences, before they 
gavetheirsanction to any arguments found- 
ed upon such a principle. {Hear^hcar !) It 
was aprinciple which, in its operation, went 
to diffuse that niiser}’^ wliich could not be pre- 
vented: to render men dissatisfied without 
its improving their condition ; and to destroy 
the possessions of one class, not because they 
were injurious to any other, but because 
they communicated comforts and advan- 
tages which it was not the lot of others to 
partake of. He allowed tinit between the 
salaries of office and the rights of propcity 
there was an immense distance ; hut the 
intennediate space was filled up with pro- 
perty of different denomination, and held 
on ditierent tenures, all of which this prin- 
ciple would affect. There w'as absolute 
property ; there was constructive property ; 
there was property not descendible, &c. ; 
and through each of these gradations, 
from the first attack on tlie emoluments 
of office, the spirit of confiscation mounted, 
and under the doctrine they heard ad- 
vanced that night, every notion of right and 
])ro])erty would become lost and destroyed 
through its desolating influence. {Hear, 
hear, hear! ) Let it not be said, that when 
an office could be clearly proved to be 
useless, that he ( IMr. Canning) would de- 
fend its continuance, or argue against 
its abolition. But let it be ajolished on 
the fair plea of its inutility or expense ; 
let it not be cut down merely on the 
ground that it afforded affluence to the 
possessor* of it, and was an eyesore to 
the wretched, {^Hear, hear, hear!) As 
coupled with this subject, he must notice 
another doctrine, as romantic as it is un- 
just, that tlie salaries of office were, of all 
other kinds of income, that w hich should 
most suffer, for the sake of revenue. He 
knew of only two classes of men in the 
history of the world ; the Jews anciently, 
and tlie Roman Catholics more recently, 
who were considered as a fair subject of 
taxation from which their fellow citizens 
were exempted ; and he protested against 
placing the holders of office in this situa- 
tion, and thus conferring upon them the 
privile^^um odiosum, of bearing more than 
their due proportion of the public bur- 
dens. When lie argued for the utility 
of the office which the motion of the Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Creevey) went to aboiisli, 
he did not say but it w’as possible to abuse 
it ; he did not say tliat it miglit not be 
filled by idle persons ; but this he would 
say, that there was business enough to 
do; andtliat there w'ere sufficient raotivesto 
activity, unless the Commissioners formed 
a kind of conspiracy for indolence. No 
man would submit to fill the office ineffi- 
^ciently, who was quaillied to fill any ocher 
office ; nor could lie continue in it, without 
a bond,fide cli.scharge of useful and impor- 
tant duties. He Was speaking of estahli'-h- 


ments, not of men ; and, therefore, he 
would say, that a Board with its present 
number of Commissioners, a President 
wlio were either a Cabinet Minister or 
in immediate communication with the 
Cabinet Ministers, could conduct the busi- 
ness lietter than a SecretaiT of State, The 
President would desert his duty, if he 
did not consider himself as bearing all the 
responsibility of tlie office ; but he might 
divide its duties \M*^h his fts'^i^tants. A 
Board which stood between the Govern- 
ment and Court of Directors, seemed 
more capable of controlling the hitter than 
a Secretary of State, v\lio would he imme- 
diately subject to the commands of the 
Sovereign. Tliinking, then, tlie Board a 
useful establishment ; believing that, as at 
present constituted, it answered all the 
purposes of its ins^^itiition, and tliat tlie 
('ommissioners ]iroposed to he reduced 
were neccssaiy for its efficiency ; he could 
not consent to the present motion. When 
future President's sliail cease to follow 
the example of their predecessors ; ^vheii 
the business shall be neglected by careless 
Commissioners, or by an idle Secretary, 
he would then, and not till then, allow that 
it w'as an office which Parliament might 
consent to reform, or, in other words, to 
destroy; but at present he would say, tliat 
such was the extent of business to ho 
performed ; such the \igiJance, activi- 
ty, and information of the minor offi ■ 
cers in departments, with whom tlie 
Board must keep jiace ; such the impor- 
tance of the matter that demanded their 
delilieration and decision ; r.nd such the 
publicity given to the conduct of the Board, 
by discussions like the present, that every 
security is given for the faithful discharge 
of duty ; and no Commissioner can now 
ever be so idle at that office, as was tl*e 
Hon, ?duver of the resolution now be- 
fore the House. (Loi/d and contimied 
chten.) 

Mr. F Bu vton rose, amid cries of 
question,'' and said he should detain tiie 
House very shortly, and merely to inform 
it, that had it not been for tlie Board of 
Control, a dispatch from the Court of 
Directoi-s would have gone to India res- 
pecting the burning of widow's, which 
would have been a disgrace to a Christian 
Govermneiit. It was owing to the sound, 
liberal, and enlarged view’s of that Board, 
that it was not adopteel. He should vote 
against the motion. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, it would be un- 
necessary for him to enter into any defence 
of the Board of Control, or to utter one 
word against the Hon. Gcnl.’s motion, 
after the able observations which the House 
had just heard. He felt that the speeches of 
his Hon. Friendnearhim (Mr. Courtenay), 
and of the Right Hon. Gentleman wlio 
had lately filled the office of President, 
contained a full, satisfactory, and sufficient 
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answer to the remarks of the Hon. Mover. 
He himself (Mr. Wynn) had not been in 
office more than a month ; but, judging 
from what he saw, and the mass of busi- 
ness that was to be performed, he could 
say tliat the statement of his Hon. 
Friend was completely borne out by facts. 
Though, therefore, he was not under the ne- 
cessity of saying any tiling in answer to the 
charges against the office, he must make 
an observation on what he conceived to be 
the real object of the motion. As tlie 
Hon. Mover, who occupied the place of 
Secretary in 1806, liad kept silence for 
fifteen years, on the inefficiency of the 
offices which he now proposed to abolish, 
he must have some reason for now speak- 
ing out, wiiich he had not before. That 
object was easily guessed at. He had 
employed his motion merely as a peg on 
which to hang lus remarks against him 
(Mr. Wynn). In pursuance of that de- 
sign, the Hon. IMover had stated that his 
(IMr. Wynn’s) accession to office was a 
purchase of family interest. To answer 
seriously a charge of tiiis kind, would be 
to acknow ledge the probability of its trutli ; 
and therefore he would not say one word 
on the subject. He had now s;it in the 
House for twenty-tive years, and he called 
upon Hon. Gentlemen who had observed 
his conduct, to say whether lie had given 
ground for such insinuations? The Hon. 
Gentleman, in order to make out the 
charge of sacriheiug principle to place, 
liad mentioned his (Mr. Wynn’s) vote 
against the salt-tax, before he came into 
office, and his support of it, on a late oc- 
casion. But was there any tiling incon- 
sistent in voting against a tax, at one time, 
and for it, at another? {Cnes (/ hear 
Jrum the ilew’asglad 

of that cheer, because it showed that he 
was understood by tliose who with him, 
before 1806, opposed the property tax, 
and who aftei wards preserved and in- 
creased it. In the ca*e in question, he 
tliought the salt-tax olijcction.ible, and 
voted for its repeal. He still retained 
the same opinion ; but he was prevented 
from giving liis vote, by circumstances 
which had occurred in the interval be- 
tween tlie former and the recent discussion. 
The House liad voted that a sinking fund 
of 5,000,000/. was necessary to support 
public credit ; the faith of l*arliaincut was 
pledged to this amount; the jiubl'C cre- 
ditor ix'lied on its maintenance; a great 
hiiancial operation, rcnderetl jiracticable 
by a rigid adherence to national engage- 
ments, w as going on in consequence ; and 
this w as the time adopted for moving the 
repeal of a tax wlfich had entered a-» a 
necessary element into the fund which the 
resolution of the House had pledged it 
to support. If, after passing this resolu- 
tion, the House should in tlie course of 
eight days, turn round and destroy its own 


work, it would have for ever rendered 
itself unw'orthy of the contidence of the 
public. He did not, therefore, change 
Iris ideas of the impolicy of the salt- tax; 
but he had allowed his ideas rt^arding 
its immediate repeal, to be overruled 
by imperious circumstances. Tlie Hon. 
Gentleman had quoted to him (Mr. 
Wynn) Uie opinions of branches of his 
family with whom he dill'ered. He (Mr. 
Wynn) might say, that he had the honour 
to belong to a family tlie branches of 
which often took diifereiit sides in politics. 
He allowed those of them, w'ho uiflered 
from him tlie credit of honestly foniring 
and following their opinions ; and he 
claimed the same credit for himself. Tlie 
argument drawn by the Honourable Gen- 
tleman against tlie possession of seats by 
the Commissioners of tlie Board of Con- 
trol, did not appear to him (Mr, Wynn) 
to be well founded. It could not at tliat 
time be foreseen that we should have, includ- 
ing our India KstabUshments, a revenue 
of 80,000,000/. to be administered; and 
the Act of Parliament tliat admitted the 
Commissioners to hold seats, was as valid 
as tile Act which was supposed to exclude 
them. With regard to the charge of his 
having changed his opinions witli his 
situation, it was unfounded. He (Tdr. 
Wynn) did not accept of office, till he 
found that the opinions of those with 
whom he joineil, coincided with his own. 
If an opportunity should occur when an 
expression should be called for of any of 
his former opinions, he was prepared 
to show that they had undergone no 
cliaiige, and till such an opportunity ar- 
rived, he must be content to pass by 
witli inditierence any insinuations to the 
contran,’. 

Toni Binning did not wish to enterintotlie 
discussion which liad been so ably set at 
rest by the speech of his Right Hou. 
Friend. He merely wished to say a 
word, in answer to the charge of the Hon. 
Member for Weymouth (Mr. Buxton), 
who said that a dispatch from the Board 
of Directors, wlricli would have disgraced 
Chvi-.iianity, had been stopped by the 
Board of Control, and prevented from be- 
ing tmnsmitted to India. It was incor- 
rect ; tlie despatch was not stopped ; it 
w'as not a ‘disgiace to Clirisliunity. It W'as 
fieely dealt \%uh at the Board, and then 
adopted ; but did not originally at all 
deserve Uie character given to it by the 
Hon. Gent. 

Mr. B. Bathurst (so far as we could 
hear him from tlie noise in the gallery and 
the house) gave a similar explanation ; 
and bore a similar testimony. 

Dr. Phillimore addres'-ed the House 
amid cues of “ Question.” He could 
assure Hon. Members, that he would not 
long intrude upon their patience. He rose 
only to repel a charge against his charac- 
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ter, and he trusted that the personal attack 
of the Hon. Gentleman (Mr, Creevey) 
would not lead him (Dr. Pbillimore) to 
be personal in return. He must, how. 
evOT, tell that Hon. Member, that before 
he again threw out such insinuations, and 
indulged in such charges, he should exa. 
mine more strictly the grounds on which 
they were bottomed. He did not know 
what the Hon, Gent, meant by accusing 
him of deserting his principles, because 
he did not occupy the benches on the Hon. 
Member’s side of the House ; lie never 
jiartook the opinions, enjoyed the commii. 
nications, or joined the party of the Hon. 
Gentleman. But he was inconsistent, it 
W'as said ; and he had cost the country a 
million and a half of money. Now how 
was that made out—'Iiow was that charge 
justified? TJie Hon. Gentleman answered 
that he (Dr, Phillimore) had voted fora 
repeal of the salt-tax, before he came into 
office ; and that he voted against that re- 
peal, when in office. The statement was 
incorrect. He bad never voted for an im- 
mediate repeal ; though he knew tlic charge 
w?.s malevolently made out of doors, and 
attempted to he supported on garbled ex- 
tracts from his speeches. He disdained to 
reply to tlie quarter whence this imputa- 
tion proceeded ; but in his place in Parlia- 
ment he was willing to explain his conduct. 
Tlie resolution which be had broiigfit for- 
ward, and which was studiously omitted in 
the garbled extracts from his speeclies, 
merely pledged the House to “ take tlie 
earliest opportunity” to consider of die 
repeal of tlie tax. He wished to abstain 
from spCidcing of himself,- hut as he wjis 
forced, in self-defence, to rise, he would 
conclude by assuring the House, that 
when he accepted of office, he resolved to 
do his duty to the utmost of his abilities. 
Hiose who knew him, through a laborious 
life, would easily believe the truth of this 
declaration ; and from those w ho knew- 
him not, and who could not be supposed 
to place the same confidence in his profes- 
sions, he would only beg diat they would 
give them credit, when they saw the duty 
fulfilled. 

Tlie cries of “ Question*’ now became 
loud and general, and no other Gentleman 
otPering himself to the attention of the 
House, 

Mr. Creevey briefly replied. He wished 
to say a few words on what had occurred 
ir. the debate, though he appeared to great 
disadvantage in treading the boards after 
the great performer. {Akiu}fh.) He (Mr. 
Creevey) understood, before he cam© info 
the House, that tlie great performer was to 
be put in requisition to-night; and that this 
was his last apjx;arance on this stage for 
some time, {^A /«»"/?.) Tike some other 
great actors, he had overdone his part, and 
exhausted his powers, by iinvai-ying repe- 
tition. The House had heard all the 


changes rung on a few’ words ; and each 
time, his friends laughed at his repeated 
attempts at waggerj’, as if they were new. 
'Dius they had heard no less than four or 
five times, the very amusing phrases of the 
“ idle secretary,” ‘‘ the idle, loitering, 
newspaper-reading secretary,” “ the idle 
park-window gazing secretary,” “ the 
idle secretary’s stillness of stagnation.” 
(^A laus^h,) But would the House believe 
that all these epithets applied to the secre- 
tary— that this portrait of an idle secretary 
was the exact description of the great per- 
former himself ? {l.oitd Iciighin^f and cries 
of Hear, hear /”) The great performer 
was precisely tlie idle secrefitry. {A laugh.) 
Hid be never hear of an idle ambassador 
with a large salary (loud laughing), who 
went to a country where there was no 
court, to welcome a king wlio did not ar- 
rive ? Tlie great performer only took for 
granted, and for the indulgence of his wag- 
gery, tliat he was an idle secretary — a cha- 
racter which bis riglit Plon. Friend (Mr. 
7'ierney) would not give him ; but all the 
world knew that he was a richly paid, idle 
ambassador. (A laugh.) Let a jury of the 
country be empanelled— let him and the 
great performer be judged by impartial 
men ; and he had no dread of the decision 
that would be given. Being sent abroad 
on an en'and to a court, where none ex- 
isted, he returned an idle ambassador, to 
try his hand at being a first-rate wag. 
(A lau^f/i.) Having attempted to tumouthis 
friend the Noble Marquis (Londonderry), 
he was himself turned out, and saw the No- 
ble Marquis the distri))utor of office. He 
then acceptetl of a place under that Noble 
Marquis, whom he had pronounced inca- 
pable. He was sent out of the country on 
an idle mission— he returned to serve un- 
der the Noble Manjuis, and, after having 
played his appointed time, he came down 
to-uiglit for his benefit. (Loud laughing.) 
Tlie House had heard his perfonnance ; 
and his friends had applauded. His still- 
ness of stagnation seemed to please liis 
audience, a> much as bis mirthful rapture. 
(A laugh.) He appeared to be the de- 
light of the House, when he talked of 
“ idle, window’-looking secretaries” and 
still stagnations.” But, lea\ing his 
jokes and waggery out of the question, 
what had the great performer said in de- 
fence of the Boiird, and the two paid com- 
missioners? Nothing at all ; unless that it 
was necessaiy to have a Noble Lord and a 
Kight Hon. Gentleman to read his papers 
for him. (A laugh.) Could not two 
clerks read these papers as well as two 
commissioners ? Was it necessary, for this 
puipose, to have two Membei^ of Parlia- 
ment? The House had only heard of 
fifteen bills being presented by them, in so 
many years : but could not these Bills have 
been prepared, without them ? Why four 
Members in the House, from the Board ? 
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He (Mr. Creevey) never denied the utility 
of t^e President; all he contended for 
was, that with an active President, no as- 
sistant commissioners were necessary. 
Tliough this motion should be lost, he did 
not despair, notwithstanding all the wag- 
gery of the great performer, to carry his 
point at last, and turn out the learned ci- 
vilian (Dr. Phiilimore). (^ lau^ky and 
Hear^ hear /) 

'Mt, Astell, amidst cries of *'■ question,*' 
hoped the House would give him credit 
for sufficient discretion, not to attempt to 
occupy much of their time at that hour, 
on a suljject which had been so fully discus- 
sed ; and, indeed, his chief object in rising 
w as to repel the attack made upon the Court 
of Directors by the Hon. Member for Wey- 
mouth (Mr. F. Buxton), who had assigned 
as his reason for^considcrlng the Board of 
Control necessary and efficient, that they 
had interfered to prevent the transmission 
to India of a dispatch on the subject of 
the Burning of Hindoo Women, which 
would have disgraced Christianity. He 
was sure he (Mr. B.) could have no au- 
thority for such declaration, which W’as 
not founded in fact, as had been fairly 
stated by the Noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Binning) ; the circumstances attending 
which, Mr. Astellconfirniod, And, indeed, 
he could not contain his astonir.hment and 
regret, that tlie Hon. Goutloraan should 
entertain such an opinion of the conduct 
and character of the Court of Directors, 
after the expose of tltoir proceedings, and 
the justice done to them by his Bight Hon. 
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Friend (Mr. Canning). On the subject 
immediately before the House, Mr. As- 
tell would say a few words ; and he was 
happy to have received such assurances of 
the efficiency of the two late Commissioners 
on salary, as would induce him no longer 
to consider them as sinecurists ; in which 
ease, he would have felt it his duty to have 
voted against them; and, at all events, lie 
was confident that this discussion would 
have the effiect of producing great diligence 
and activity in future, in the Members 
of the Board. To the argument that, be- 
cause the salaries and expense of the Board 
wore paid by the East- India Company, 
and not by the public, there was no 
occasion for the House to interfere in 
tfiis <|uestion, Mr. Astcll must decidedly 
object ; and he tliought lliat the East-India 
Company had as fair a claim as the pub- 
lic, to any savings that might be made. 
On the whole, tlie mover did not appear 
to have made out a case, and tlierefore 
Mr. Asteli must oppose the motion, 

'Mr. Biixio7i explained, and expressed his 
satisfaction at finding the information he 
had received was incorrect ; but he received 
it from a quarter on which he had every 
reason, he thought, to rely for its accuracy, 
though not through any official channel, 
either at the Board of Control or at the 
India House. 

The House then divided, wl*en the num- 
bers were— 

For the motion, 88— Against it, 273— 
Majority for Ministers, 1 85. 
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Wednesday, March 20 . 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East-India Stock was this day 
held, at the Compaiiy*s House, in Leadeii- 
hall-street. 

The Minutes of tlie last Court having 
been read : 

Die Chairman (T. Reid, Esq.) ac- 
quainted the Court, tliat the general ac- 
count of the Company’s Stock, per com- 
putation, for India, U\ the 1st of May 

1820, and for England to the 1st of May 

1821, was laid before the Ihoprietors. He 
fiUther acquainted tfie Court, that certain 
papers, which liad been laid before Par- 
liament since tlie last General Court, 
were now submitted to tlicir consideration, 
in conformity with chapter 1, section iv. of 
the By-Laws. 

Die titles of these papers were read, as 
follow : 

An account of all warrants or instru- 
ments, granting any salaiy or compensa- 


tion, annuity or superannuation, agreed to 
by the Court of Directors, from the 24th 
of January last to the present time. 

A return of the total expense of the 
£ast-lndid Company’s College at Ilailey- 
bnry, since its establishment to 1820, in- 
clusive. 

A return of tlie number of Writers sent 
out to India and China, in eacli of the 
years, from the establishment of the Col- 
lege at Haileybury ; distinguishing the 
number who h<we attended the regular 
terms at College from those who have not- 

A return of the present establishment at 
the College at Haileybury, distinguishing 
the names of the persons emploj ed, the 
offices they hold, and the amount of pay 
and allowances of each. 

A return of the total expense of the 
East-India Company’s Military Seminary 
at Addiscombe, since its establishment to 
1820, inclusive. 

A mtiirn of the number of Cadets edu- 
cated at Addiscombe, and sent out to 
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India in each year, . from its establishment 
to 1820, inclusive. 

. A ret?im of the number of Cadets ^nt 
out to Tn^ by the East- India Company, 
for ^eir Military Establishments, in each 
year, since 1814, inclusive; distinguish- 
ing the number to each Presidency, and 
the number in each year, that have been 
sent from the Military Seminary at Addis- 
combe, and who have been instructed in 
the Hindoostanee language before their 
departure. 

A return, in detail, of the present es- 
tablishment at tlie Military ^ininary at 
Addiscombe, stating the amount and pay 
of each of the persons employed, and the 
total of the whole. 

Kegulations passed by the Governments 
of India, in the year 1820, which have 
been laid before Parliament, in pursuance 
of the 53d of Geo. III. 

An account of superannuations granted 
to the Company’s servants in England, 
under the 5.3d of Geo. Ill, chap. 155, since 
the meeting of the last Court. 

The Chairman then informed the Court, 
that the grant, for three years, to Dr. Gil- 
christ, of a pension of ^200 per annum, 
and of £150 per annum to defray the ex- 
pense of a lecture-room ; and also the 
compensation of £2,000, which had been 
voted to Mr. I. H. Pelly, had received tlie 
approbation of the Commissioners for ma- 
iling the Affairs of India. 

Ilie Chairman next stated, that the Court 
of Directors had, on tlie 20th ult. come to 
a resolution to engage the ship Princess 
Amelia, in consequence of the ship 
Thames, which was driven ashore near 
Eastbourne, not being in a state to pro- 
ceed on her voyage with the other Com- 
pany’s ships. 

The resolution of the Court of Directors 
was then read. 

“ At a Court of Directors, held on 
“ Wednesday, the 20th Feb. 1822: 

“ Resolved by the Ballot unanimously. 
“ That, it appearing by the Report of the 
“ Company’s Master Attendant and Sur- 
“ veyor of Shipping, who were sent down 
“ to tlie assistance of the ship Tliames, on 
“ sliore off Eastbourne, that in the event 
“ of her being floated (which is very 
“ doubtful) there is no probability of her 
“ being repaired in time to proceed with 
“ the direct China ships of the present 
“ season ; and as it is necessary that a ship 
“ should l>e immediately engaged in the 
“ room of the “Thames;” andtheemor- 
“ gency of the case will not admit of tlie 
“ delay wluch the ordinary course of en- 
“ gaging a ship on tender by public ad- 
“ vertisement would necessarily create, 
“ the ofier by Robert Williams, Esq. of 

the ship Princess Amelia for a voyage 
“ to China be accepted, at the rate of 
“ ;£l4. lOs. per ton, and in every other 
“ respect upon terms nearly similar to 


“ those on which that ship was tendered 
“ on the 9th ultimo, for a voyage to India ; 
“ such alterations only being made are 
“ necessary in consequence of her being 
“ now to proceed to China.” 

Mr. R Jackson said, it was proper that 
the Court should have the explanation of 
the circumstances under which this vessel 
had been engaged. That explanation was 
perfectly satisfactory ; and he heard it with 
mach pleasure, because it clearly showed 
the sincerity of the Court of Directors, in 
tlieir desire to take up shipping on the 
great principle of public contract, except 
where absolute necessity, as in the present 
case, rendered it impossible ; a contingency 
for which the law had provided. 

MIDSHIPMEN IN THE COMPANY’S 
SERVICE. 

The Chairman was about to put the 
question of adjournment, when 

Mr. R. Jackson rose and said that, at 
the last Court he had made some ol>serva- 
tions relative to the situation of the young 
midshipmen in the Company’s service. He 
stated at that time, that due attention did 
not seem to be paid to their morals, educa- 
tion, at)d discipline ; in short, that there 
did not appear to exist that paternal feel- 
ing towards those young men which was 
extended to the other servants of the Com- 
pany. He was happy to perceive that his 
observations were heard with great kind- 
ness and attention by the gentlemen be- 
hind the bar, and he now wished to know 
whether any thing had been done to re- 
medy the defect which he had taken the 
liberty to point out ? 

The Chairman answered, tliat the Court 
of Directors felt very much obliged to the 
learned Gent, for his suggestion on this 
subject, and had come to a resolution 
relative to the care and education of the 
Midshipmen, which should be read for 
the information of the Court. 

“ At a Court of Directors held on Wed- 
“ nesday, the 5th December 1821: 

“ Resolved : Dial adverting to the very 
‘‘ early age at which raidsliipmen are per- 
“ mitted to enter into the service in the 
“ Company’s own ships ; the limited edii- 
“ cation, as well moral as nautical, which 
“ they can have attained at that time ; 
“ their exposed situation from associations 
“ which the performance of their duty 
“ must frequently occasion ; and the im- 
“ portaiit trusts which the service opens to 
“ them in future life ; the Commander, 
“ independently of the necessary attentions 
“ to religious duties which the regulations 
“ enjoin, be required to give his best 
“ assistance towards carrying into effect a 
“ system of education for the midshipmen 
“ in his ship ; and for that purpose to 
“ make such arrangements as will afford 
“ all pmctirable opportunities of improve- 

ment among those young persons, not 
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“ only in their professional pursuits, but 
“ in their general education. 

“ That the Commander shall, for this 
purpose, avail himself of the aid of all 
“ or any of the officers on board, and shall, 
on the conclusion of each soyage, report 
“ to the Committee of Shipping tlie names 
“ of such officers as shall by their endea- 
** vours have best promoted the objects of 
“ the Committee. 

“ That all the midshipmen who are not 
** particularly engaged on the duty of the 
“ship do, every morning after breakfuit, 
“ assemble in the cuddy, or some other 
“ convenient place which the Commander 
“ may appoint, and there be instiucted in 
“ navigation, &c. until noon. 

That each midshipman do work hjs 
“ day’s work, and keep a journal, ir. which 
“ he is to enter the full work of each day: 
“ and that such journal be sent to the 
“ Shipping Office at the conclusion of each 
“ voyage for the purpose of ])eing laid 
“ before theConunittee for their inspection. 
“ Tlmt one watch of mid^-hiinncn do 
take observations for the latitude at noon 
«< every day, and that every other favour- 
' “ able opportunity be embraced to make 

“ them skilful in taking lunar oliservations, 
“ as well as finding the latitude and lime 
** by the stars.’* 

Mr. 72. Jackson offered his thanks with 
great sincerity to the Court of Directors, 
for the considerate attention which they 
had paid to this subject. Tliey had em- 
bodied in their resolution all that the most 
[ humane and enlightened mind could de- 

sire ; and no person could read it without 
being satisfied of tlie wisdom by which it 
was dictated, and of tlie excellent effects 
which it must necessarily produce. Every 
friend and every relation of those young 
men must share in tlie obligation which 
, be felt to the Court of Directors, for llie 

conduct which they had pursued. It 
would, he conceived, be verj- satisfactory 
to every pen>on connected with the Com- 
pany, if this resolution were })rinted ; the 
expense would be but trifling, and tlie ad- 
vantage would be considerable. If a parent 
wished to send his son out in the Com- 
pany’s maritime service, a paper like this 
would enable him to judge whether he was 
placing his child in a situation where he 
would be tauglit tlie principles of moral 
rectitude, or whether he w.'is giving him 
up to moral immolation. (^Hear, hear!) 
It was not necessai*)’ tliat he sliould make 
a specific motion on this subject ; it 
■would, he was sure, be enough to mention, 
that if this resolution were j)rinted, asw^as 
done with respect to the regulations of their 
seminary at Ad<li'^combe, it would pro- 
duce a most beneficial effect. 

THE »IARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 

Mr. B. Jackson said he was now about 
to ask another question, which he looked 
Jtiatie Jovrn. —No. 7®* 
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upon as one of inconceivable importance ; 
a question that comprised and embodied 
matter of much national interest and 
national feeling. The question was, whe- 
ther it was or was not true that tlie illus- 
trious noi Jeman at the head of the Bengal [ 

Government had sent in his resignation ? i 

If he had done so, he (Mr. Jackson), in j 

the name of his country, deplored the i 

event. He now requested to be put in < 

possession of the fact, reserving to himself 
the right of making a few observations after i 

lus question was answered. I 

The Chairman.’^''^ In answer to the learn- ! 

ed Gentleman's question I may venture to | 

say, that such a resignation, or intimation ! 

of a disposition to be relieved from the I 

fatigues and duties of his government, has ! 

been received from the nobleman alluded \ 

to. When I state this, I may be allowed to 
obsei've, that 1 feel a very sincere regret on ' 

account of the resignation of that Noble f 

Lord ; I feel if, because I believe no man 
ever felt a livelier interest in the affairs of 
this Company, or laboured inure hard for \ 

their success and prosperity than he did. ■ 

(tfeavy hear /) I also think it right to ! 

state, that the Court of Directors, in com- | 

pliance with the anxious deshe of the 
Goveinoi-Ccneral, have recently been oc- ' 

cupied in considering of a fit and proper 
person to succeed bin).” 

Mr. 5. Zlir)n wished some fmther ex- 
planation to be given, lest it might be sup- 
po.scd, out of doors, that the Noble Mar- 
quis had resigned through disgust ; when, 
perhaps, the fact was that he had retired in 
consequence of ill health. 

The Chainnan, — “ Die Noble Lord i» 
not coming home from disgust j but hi» 
resignation has been accepted at his own 
earnest and anxious desire, and much 
against the will of the Court of Directors.” 

[Hear, hear /) 

Mr. J2. Jackson said, he was not now 
about to enter into the various merits of 
this Noble Person. Tliough he had 
traced every one of his footsteps since he 
became Governor General as anxiously as 
most men, and though he had abundant 
reason to applaud his conduct, still be did 
not mean, on the present occasion, to take 
a review of his merits and services. He 
felt that this was the less necessary, l>ecause 
an Hon. Friend of liis (Mr. D. Kinnard), 
whom he now saw in his place, had given 
an intimation that be would, if the sub- 
ject were not intermediately taken up by 
some Gentleman behind the bar, feel it 
his duty, as a Proprietor, to bring the 
merits of the Noble Lord before the Court ; 
and he was sure the time would shortly 
come, when eveiy sentiment of gratitude 
towards that exalted person would be 
publicly manifested. He took it for 
granted that the Hon. Cli^rman and his 
colleagues had used every means in tbelr 
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power to protract the period of the Noble 
Marquis’s return to as distant a period as 
possible; and that, at all events, such an 
a^aagement had been made as would in> 
soi% his stay until the arrival of his suc- 
eesscf; He must, indeed, have been but 
a obsener of the Noble ^Marquis’s 
administration, who did not feel and see 
it to be a matter of national importance 
that that great statesman sliouldj if possi- 
ble, continue long enough in India to 
consolidate those mighty plans, which he 
had brought so nearly to perfection. ( ffiar-t 
hear /) Where a man had a large family, 
and w'as urged by a thousand private feel- 
ings and domestic affections, it was not 
extraordinary that he should endeavour to 
escape from the fatigues of a laborious, 
though elevated situation ; but, in comply 
ing with the desire of the IVlarquis of 
Hastings, he hoped it would be atranged 
so as to render his resignation as little in- 
jurious as possible to the public service. 
In alluding to the successor of the Noble 
Marquis, he w'as not going to inquire who 
that individual might ])e; but he adjured 
the Court of Directors, by every appeal 
which could reach the patriot heart, not to 
suffer any motive to sway their decision, 
in appointing a person to fill this most 
arduous situation, except that which was 
connected with greatness of talent and 
purity of character. In a country like 
this, where strong political feeling pre- 
vailed, it was not surprising that, at times, 
attempts had been made to bring this 
office within the scope of a particular poli- 
tical arrangement. But the Court of 
Directors had, more than once, stood 
fonvard and opposed the political arrange- 
ment of the day, and withheld their assent, 
till a Governor General was named in whose 
eminent talents and high character they 
could place complete confidence. He 
hoped that such would ever be their con- 
duct. They could not, it was true, ex- 
pect a Cornwallis, a Wellesley, ora Hast- 
ings, to rise up every day; such men 
were of rare production. But the Court 
of Directors were, above all persons in 
this empire, the best enabled to judge of 
the individual whose acquirements ap- 
peared to be the best calculated for this 
great office; and, therefore, he urged 
tiiem to firmness and impartiality in their 
decision. Tlie territories of India, vast 
and splendid as they were, — the Govern- 
ment of India, great and interesting as it 
was,— depended for security on the wisdom 
. of their choice. The nature of that Go- 
vernment had, for years, engaged much 
of the political philosophy of Europe in 
its contemplation. It was declared to be 
an anomaly; and such indeed it was, and 
a proud one too. But the most extraordi- 
nary part of this anomaly u as, that, pos- 
sessing those immense territories (terri- 
tories which every thinking man must view 


as the right arm of the British Empire), 
the affiurs of India should be so little 
understood in this country, although the 
fate of the one seemed interwoven with 
that of the other. So little, indeed, were 
they understood, and so averse were per- 
sons ill public life from their conside- 
ration, that, in the Senate of tlie nation, 
in the Grand Council of the empire, it 
had been recently and openly avowed, that 
the introduction of subjects connected with 
our Indian territories was the signal for 
members to leave the House ! This was 
the reason assigned for ceasing to bring 
forward an annual Indian budget. A bad 
reason, for a worse conduct ! That practice 
had been discontinued for some years ; 
but he had always viewed it as one of the 
best measures that was ever devised for 
England and for India. He thought so, 
because it operated as a check on indi- 
viduals, both on this and on the other side 
of the water ; it kept all their function- 
aries, from the highest to the lowest, in 
England and in India, upon the alert, and 
compelled them to understand and vigi- 
lantly administer their affairs, in order to I 

enable them to give this annual account of 
their stewardship. No person would have 
supposed it possible that such indifil'rence 
should prevail, who reflects upon the ex- 
tent of our Indian territories, the im- 
mensity of their population, now said to 
consist of a hundred millions 1 and tlie en- 
larged and beneficial nature of our Indian 
commerce. It was, in fact, a subject which 
comprised every thing that ought to warm ^ 

the heart of a British citizen. Such an 
indifference having, however, been avow- 
ed, the Proprietors were, more than ever, 
cast on tlie Executive Body, for a wise 
exercise of the power vested in them, with 
respect to the appointment of a Governor 
General. They could not implicitly trust i 
to the judgment of those who frankly 
avowed dista'>te for Indian affairs ; while 
the Court of Directors, many of whom 
had devoted their lives to the contempla- 
tion of such subjects, were competent to 
decide who was the most eligible indi- 
vidual to act as Governor General of India. 

He hoped, and he believed, tliat they 
would exercise their knowledge with firm- 
ness and virtue, in selecting a man, whose 
talents and integrity would enable him to 
govern advantageously these immense 
territories. He could scarcely imagine a 
more transcendant degree of political 
wickedness in any Government, than to 
view with apathy ffie interests of so mighty 
an empire t 

TTie Hon. D. Kinnaird said he had, on a 
former occasion, intimated his intention, 
if the subject were not introduced from 
another quarter, to bring before the Court 
the meritorious conduct of tlie Marquis of 
Hs^tings. He at that time threw out the 
intimation, for the purpose of giving a 
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liint of what he believed to be an opinion 
very generally entertained, as to the great 
benefits which had resulted from the pre- 
vious proceedings of the Marquis of Has. 
tings, as well as of the advantages tliat 
might be anticipated from his future go* 
vernment. The motive which had hitherto 
induced him to forbear from taking that 
step was rendered still stronger by what 
had fallen from his Learned Friend. For 
his own part, he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that the statement which had just been 
made by the Hon. Chairman gave him 
very great regret ; and he believed every 
man who wished well to the interests of 
the Company would participate in that 
feeling. He was not about to request sym- 
pathy for any opinions he had formed ; he 
would only intreat of tlic Public that, 
having waited so long, they would now 
wait a little longer, until there were placed 
in the hands of the Proprietors the means 
of giving to the world the real histoiy of 
the government of the Marquis of Has- 
tings; being quite con6dent that that de- 
tail would be found to form an culogium 
on the conduct of that Nobleman, far sur- 
passing the eloquence of any ?Ieinberof 
that Court. (Wear, hear/) He was ex- 
tremely sorry to hear of the resignation of 
the Marquis of Hastings, which he view'ed 
as a public misfortune. Of his successor 
he would Siiy nothing, because he had very 
liitle hope that any successor could be 
found capable of discharging the duties of 
the situation in the able and adequate man- 
ner which he had displayed. Ke had no 
desire at the present moment to look for- 
ward to the future, his mind was entirely 
occupied with the recollection of the 
past. ^\Tien the day came on w’hich 
they would be called to express their 
opinion of the conduct of tlie Noble Mar. 
quis, it would, he hoped, occur to the 
Directors, that the most serious responsi- 
bility rested on them, botli with respect 
to tlie nomination of a successor, and to 
the recall of the present Gov.-Gencral. 
He trusted they would feel, at that time, 
that they had a most deep stake in con- 
vincing the Proprietors (as he hoped they 
would be able to do), that, at all events, 
no cause existed, connected with any con- 
duct w ithin those walls, that had tended 
to precipitate an occurrence, which die 
influence of necessity alone should have 
produced. It was supposed that the Noble 
Marquis would have remained in India 
to enjoy the honours of his situation for 
a much longer period ; and he hoped that 
he had not retired in consequence of any 
circumstance which might have occurred 
in this country. Having fonne^y an- 
nounced his intention to bring this sub- 
ject before the Court, he tliouglit it right 
to state why he would not now precipitate 
it, and why he deprecated any partial 
discussion. He was perfectly satisfied. 


that not a document could be produced i 
which would not afford additional rea- | 
son to panegyrize the goveniment of the | 
Marquis of Hastings. 

Mr. Rigbif hoped that his Majesty’s Go- j 

vernment, in co-operation with the Hon. ' 

Court of Directors, would take care to \ 

select such a successor to die Noble Mar- i 

quis who was now about to return as j 

would satisfy tlie wishes of this country | 

and of India. Undoubtedly it must be ! 

satisfactory to the British Public, to tlie | 

friends of humanity, and to all who took | 

an interest in the jirosperity of our com- f 

inerce, and particularly in that extensive » 

portion of it which was connected with r 

India, when they heard the highly respec- | 

table individual who now filled the chair \ 

bear such warm testimony to the merits 1 

and deserts of the Noble IVIarquis, who • 

for so many years filled the arduous situa- | 

tioii of Ciiief Governor of India, because • 

that respectable individual had the best 
opporiunity of properly appreciating lus ,* 

conduct and services. That the character ; 

of an individual, on whom the happiness f 

of a vast population depended in a very I 

considerable degree, should stand in so . 

high and eminent a situation, must afford f 

great satisfaction to the friends of bene- \ 

voleuce, and to all who took an interest * 

in the welfare of mankind. It could not * 

but be a matter of remark, that thou^ j 

history traced to our possession of India . 

a portion of the corruption which M as sold i 

to exist in this country, yet, with all its 
evils, it had given great and eminent eba- ' 

meters to Great Britain, both in the di- 
plomatic and military profession. Tlie em- f 

pire bad not only received a Wellington \ 

from that source, but also a Wellesley, to 
whose merits the East-India Company ; 

had done so much justice. He hoped that i 

the recollection of those eminent men, who ‘ 

had, from time to time, held the highly ] 

responsible situation of Governor- General, 
would serve, at least, as a stimulus and . 

an inducement to those who had the no- ' 

mination of the Noble Marquis’s successor, ! 

to select some person of high and respec- 
table character, of great and eminent ta- 
lent, and influenced by those noble feelhigs, 
which reflected honour on human nature, 
to undertake the office. The recollection 
of such great names would, he trusted, 
deter any person from accepting of the si- 
tuation, unless he felt that he was adequate 
to dischrage its duties in every point of 
view, A man, who doubted his capacity 
for the situation, ought to use the language 
heretofore adopted l>y the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, when informed that 
the choice of the House had fallen on 
him : “ the station is too elevated for my 
talents ; I will endeavour to d^erve it, 
but I cannot say at present that I do.’* 

Mr. Hume said, as an allusion had been 
matle to what might hereafter come before 
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the Court, he was anxious to state that, 
whenever any Hon. Gentleman, at either 
side of the bar, brought the subject for* 
ward, be would enter fully into the dis* 
ca^6n« And, in order to enable him and 
others to eonsider the quesiion in its most 
extensive bearing, he hoped documents, 
not merely of a military character, would 
be laid before tlie Court. As they had 
already thanked the Noble IMarquis for his 
military achievemGnts, he hoped that their 
attention would not be called to a military 
vote alone, but that an opportunity would 
be given to the Proprietors to judge of tl^e 
conduct of (he Noble Marquis as a states- 
man, in administering the government of 
a great empire. He trusted, therefore, 
that the Court of Directors would be pie- 
pared, at the proper time, to lay before the 
Proprietors such documents as would 
enable them to learn what the Noble 
Marquis had done with reference to the 
administration of justice in India ; this, 
he conceived, was a point of much more 
importance and consequence, than any 
subject of a mere military nature. He 
wanted to know what had been done for 
the purposes of reforming certain great 
abuses which existed in the administration 
of justice. Those abuses were out of the 
reach of the Government at home, but 
their removal was of the must vital im* 
portance to the Company, lids was not 
the proper time to make farther observa- 
tions on the subject : he would, therefore, 
content himself with intimating what 
course he intended to pursue. With re- 
spect to the successor of the Noble Mar- 
quis, he would only say, that lie placed 
.every confidence in the discretion of the 
Executive Body. He hoped the person 
appointed by them would be a man whose 
character and talents were calculated to 
inspire that confidence, which every in- 
dividual sent out as Gov. General ought 
to possess. India was, in fact, rulc<l hv 
the Government there ; that Government 
could only be checked anti controlled by 
the Government at home. But the safety 
and prosperity of the country ma nly ile- 
pended on the Government which was 
acting on the spot ; it was, therefore, of 
the utmost importance that the greatest 
care should be taken in selecting a Gov, 
.General. He regretted that the Noble 
Marquis should leave India before his 
plans were compieted; but he tliought 
individuals could be found who, in a 
very short lime, would become most effi- 
cient Governors. He believed, in select- 
ing a Gov. General, the Directors (if he 
might judge from the recent appointments 
to the Board of Control) would receive 
very little assistance from the Goverinnent 
pf this country. The choice was left to 
the Executive Body, and he hoped they 
yrould select a man of talents and integrity. 

Mr. B. Jackson inquired what steps bad 


been taken with respect to the return of 
the Marquis of Hastings ? 

The Chairman , — “ An intimation of the 
Noble Marquis's wish to retire from the 
government has been received; and an 
answer was returned, regretting very- 
much the determination of the Noble 
Marquis, and stating tlwt a successor 
would be appointed as soon as possible.*’ 

MESSRS. HORNBLOWEBS’ CASE. 

INIr. Rigby said, it would be in the r<s 
collection of Gentlemen that he had, 
some time ago, given notice of his inten- 
tion to bring forward, at the last General 
Court, circumstances respecting contracts 
for iron which had been enter^ into with 
the Company, and for the non-perform- 
ance of which, severe penalties had been 
inflicted on the parties concerned. The 
lateness of the hour, and his own exhausted 
state at the time, induced him not to bring 
forward his motion on that occasion ; and, 
therefore, he merely moved for the produc- 
tion of papers relative to it He took this 
course the rather because an Hon, Friend 
stated to him that it would be better to pro- 
cure the papers in tlie first instance, instead 
of moving, per salLemy for the remission of 
the penalties. His motion for papers was, 
however, met by an adjournment of the 
Court, sine die. It had been his intention 
to introduce the subject again to the Court, 
because he entertained very strong feelings 
with respect to the intliction ot penalties 
where no loss or inconvenience had been 
sustained by the Company. His objection 
did not rest on legal grounds alone, but 
was also supjiorted by feelings of honour 
and justice. He had no personal interest 
in the matter, and therefore he was greatly 
hurt that a motive, for which there was no 
foundation, had been imputed to him ; 
namely, that he w^as a relative of the com- 
plaining party ; and it was also said that 
he was a partizan. He stated then, as 
he stated now, that he had no pe^^onal in- 
terest or motive in tlie matter, and that ho 
was no partizan, except (as be always would 
be, so long as he had strength to perform 
his duty) the steady partizan of the just 
interests, as well as of the honour of the 
Company, and the determined supporter 
of those who appeared to be oppressed. 
He utterly disclaimed being a partizan, in 
the sense iu which the woril had been 
applied, and he also tlisclaimed tiie idea 
that he was actuated by any motive of pri- 
vate friendship or relationship. At tlie 
same time, he had yet to learn that, be- 
cause a party was related to another whose 
interests were at stake, it was not proper 
for Iiim^to exert himself in defence of tliose 
interests. It was not necessary to go far- 
ther than that Company, or indeed than the 
Directors themselves, to slicw that relations 
were not always considered the last persons 
to be served. He would thus conclude 
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this part of the subject. The system of 
levying penalties, where no loss was 
sustained, be viewed as most unjust; 
t?ius far only his doctrine went. He 
had never denied that, if a person suf- 
fered inconvenience or loss, he ought to 
receive a remuneration to a certain ex- 
tent ; and, when he gave his opinion on* 
this question, his observation, written on 
the margin, and signed with his initials, w'as, 
that the whole point resolved itself 
into this, whether or not loss had been 
sustained by the non-fulfilment of the 
contract ?” It was contrary to conscience 
and to justice, as Lord Somers, I.ord 
Kenyon, the Lord Chancellor, and other 
able lawyers had held, to exact a penalty 
from a party where no loss had been sus- 
tained ; and, therefore, it was contraiy to 
the semblance of justice, contrary to the 
dignity of that Company, and contrary 
to law, to demand a penalty in sucli cases. 
The parties from whom he had derived 
his information on this subject told him 
that no loss had been sustained, and he 
looked in vain to tlie letters and papers 
connected with this question, to find out 
any portion of them in which loss had 
been assigned as a reason for demanding 
the penalty, Not till he attended in that 
Court had he heard any such plea ad- 
vanced, in defence of the conduct of the 
Company ; and, when he did hear it, he 
did not look upon it as material, because 
be rather doubted the fact ; it struck him 
to partake a good deal of the conduct of 
some men in Courts of Laiv, who, when 
they advanced something in their defence, 
which did not at first appear, were con- 
sidered merely to have framed an excuse 
for the purpose of procuring delay. That 
was his feeling, and it was more particu- 
larly impressed on liis mind when the 
Hon. Chairman of the Committee of 
Buying and Warehouses was so mistaken 
in the facts, as to deny that the frost set 
in four days previously to the time fixed 
for the delivery of the iron. He after- 
wards admitted, however, that he was 
in error. He (Mr. Rigby) had certainly 
a right to suppose, that the Chairman of 
the Committee that inflicted the penalty 
would at least have been accurately in- 
formed on that point, in the first instance. 
Tliis error (which shewed the necessity of 
Gentlemen being perfectly accurate in 
their statements) created a considerable 
doubt in his mind; and, considering the 
singularity of the circumstance, it ought, 
he conceived, absolve him from the im- 
putation, that he did not feel inclined 
to do justice lo the conduct of the Di- 
rectors. He understood since from the 
parties (of whom he had been all along 
inquiring whether loss or inconvenience 
had been sustained) that they had seen an 
Hon. Director, by whom the circumstances 
were investigated, and that they found 


that loss and inconvenience had been sus- 
tained by the Company. If it were so, 
then, of pourse, his proposition must fall 
to the ground. Had he receiv'ed this in- 
formation in the first instance, he would 
not have said a word on the subject, and 
he would trouble the Court no further 
about it. He could not, however, help 
apprizing the Court, that he had received 
anotlier statement, complaining of harsh 
treatment, from another party, whom he 
had never seen. Tliat individual stated, 
that he had done what the Company’s 
Agent had required of him. Previously 
to the arrival of the time specified in his 
contract he had applied for a little delay, 
which was agreed to ; but, when tlie en- 
larged period arrived, and he stated his 
readiness to fulfil his contract, he was told 
that he had forfeited a penalty. With 
respect to the manner in which those con- 
tracts wore drawn up, he conceived it to 
be a subject worthy the attention of the 
Court ; it would be well for them to con- 
sider how far it w'as prudent to permit 
contracts, so worded, to be sent forth ; 
for really they were so harsh, so severe, 
that if he were connected with trade or 
commerce, he never would suffer Limself 
to be screwed down as those persons were 
who entered into such contracts wdth the 
Company. For example, it was set forth, 
that some person, acting merely for the 
Company, should decide whether or not 
the article contracted for was what it 
should be; from this decision there was 
no appeal, whicli certainly was not correct. 
Mr. Hornblower’s case was truly pitiable ; 
he was poor in the extreme, and had a 
family of nine children. Being anxious 
to provide his men with work to keep 
them from staning, he contracted to sup- 
ply a quantity of iron, at a very low price. 
He was, however, prevented from sending 
the iron on board in time, and the conse- 
quence was, that the Company mulcted 
him to the amount of several hundred 
pound*;. He was ruined, as he had not 
the moans of continuing his works. Tliis 
being the case, the Company surely ouglit 
to consider, whether the penalties inflicted 
were not greatly disproportioned to the 
loss and inconvenience which had been 
sustained by them ? With respect to the 
latter case, to which he witihed to direct 
the attention of the Court, it had been 
stated to him, that the complaining parties 
had been in the habit of delivering tfieir 
goods, when necc'.sary, at an earlier day 
than that stipulated ; if that were the fact, 
they certainly were entitled to some allow- 
ance, when circumstances occasioned them 
to delay the completion of an order. In 
this immediate case, they had contracted to 
supply the Company witli a certain niim- 
l>er of “ tillets and seals,” in the month of 
J'vj*e ; the Company, however, requested 
that a part of the order might be supplied 
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in February, which was done, and no in- 
terest was charged foi* this acceleration of 
die ‘contract by the tradesmen but, be- 
dattse the completion of the whole order 
was not efiected until a few days aflier tl^e 
tenn set forth in the contract, they were 
fined by the Company. In this case, the 
parties pleaded, not only that they had 
supplied a part of the goods before the 
specified time, but that they had a com- 
munication with Mr, Simons, one of 
the Company’s Clerics, w’ho, when they 
expressed a wish that some farther time 
should be allowed for the completion of 
the order, told them “ that they might 
send in the articles just as was convenient 
to them, and that he had no doubt it 
'woujd answer the Company equally well.” 
The parties were deluded by this state- 
ment ; and when tliey sent in the articles, 
some days subsequent to the period speci- 
fied in the contract, they were severely 
mulcted. This was the case, as it had 
been represented to him, and he con- 
ceived it was one which the Court ought 
to investigate. 

Mr. Hume having been one who had 
always strongly urged the principle of 
public contract, he could not sit still 
and hear his Hon. Friend, whose feel- 
ings appeared to cany away his judg- 
ment, advance arguments which tend- 
ed to the subversion of all contracts 
whatsoever. Tlie question was perfectly 
clear, and he would put it in such a way, 
that it could not be misunderstood by any 
person. Stripped of all extraneous matter, 
it came to this ; ‘‘ if the Company made 
pifolic contracts, if particular terms were 
specified, and individuals voluntarily 
agreed to them, what right had the)^ to 
complain, if, having violated those terms, 
the Company insisted on the penalty?” 
{Heatf hear / ) At the last Court, he had 
concurred wito his Hon. Friend in calling 
for the papers relative to the case then un- 
der conrideration ; but, with respect to 
the principle on which his application was 
founded, a principle that struck directly at 
the root of tlie contract system, he w'as de- 
cidedly opposed to him. His Hon. Friend 
had told them that no penalty should be 
Infircted except where loss and incon- 
venience were sustained; this he con- 
ceived to be an erroneous principle. In- 
dividuals had a f^ir offer made them, to do 
a certain act on certain conditions, the 
non-performance of which was to be visit- 
ed by the infliction of particular penalties. 
•Now, he would maintain, that, when par- 
ties contracted to perform tliis act, they 
were not at liberty to plead, in extenua- 
tion of their conduct, if they neglected to 
perform it, that they had not put those who 
had confided in their regularity to any in- 
•^onvenience. Having agreed to certain 
conditions, they were bound to fulfil thr^, 
or to abide the consequence. He knew 


that, in many instances, the Court of Di- 
rectors had, with discriminating humanity, 
given up the penalties ; but every person 
must see, that it was impossible for them 
to transact business if those safeguards 
were constantly neglected. In preparing 
investments, tlie necessary contracts were 
•anticipated for many months ; and, in pur- 
suing that couise, the object was that all 
the contractir»g parties should be strict and 
correct to their time, lliis was the prin- 
ciple on which the Company acted ; and if 
ever there was a deviation from it, it was 
in favour of some individual whose case 
presented some peculiar feature of hard- 
ship. He would take that opportunity of 
saying, that, except the grant of £20,000 
to Lord Melville, the most unwarrantable 
and unprincipled grant that was ever made 
by tlie Court was that of 2,000/. to Mr. 
Felly. Undoubtedly that grant was car- 
ried by ballot, and every tiling was con- 
ducted in the fairest manner. He did not 
mean to make any remark on the conduct 
of Mr. Polly, but he could not con- 
ceive on what principle the Company had 
given a sum of money to one per- 
son, who had not performed his contract, 
while they inflicted a heavy penalty on 
another because he had not fulfilled the 
conditions of his. He regretted the Court 
had sanctioned any such grant; but he 
pleased himself with the reflection that he 
had done' all in his power to prevent it. 

The Chairman said it was not quite re- 
gular for the Hon. Gentleman to touch on 
the case of Mr. Pclly, which was not in 
any shape before the Court. The relief 
given to that individual, he must observe, 
was not so great, in proportion to his loss, 
as that which had been extended to the 
other parties, whose case the Learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Rigby) had submitted to 
the Court. The Learned Gentleman had 
dwelt at considerable length on the situa- 
tion of Mr. Homblow'er : but he must 
again state, that the Court of Directors 
knew nothing of Mr. Homblower ; they 
did not contract witli him, tliey had con- 
tracted with men of large capital : indivi- 
duals who were most extensive dealers in 
iron. The Learned Gentleman (Mr. Rig- 
by) had alluded to an error made by an 
Hon. Director as to the period when the 
frost set in : but he ought to have recol- 
lected, that, on the very day when tliat 
Hon, Director committed the error, he 
came into Court and explained it. 

Mr. IVigram was extremely sorry that 
the Hon. and Learned Gentleman who 
introduced this subject had not concluded 
his speech with a motion, because he (Mr. 
Wigram) was very desirous that the papers 
relative to Mr. Crawshay’s case should be 
laid before the Court of Proprietors, who 
would then be enabled to decide on the 
extreme diflRculties with which the Com- 
mittee of Buying and Warehouses had to 
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contend in performing the duties allotted 
to them. Tlie Learned Gentleman hsul 
not Tery fairly alluded to him, when he 
mentioned his having committed an error 
of four days, with respect to the period 
when the frost had set in ; because the 
moment he discovered thfi. error, he frankly 
stated that he had been misinformed on 
that point. The Learned Gentleman had 
stated that he (Mr. Wigram) was the 
Chairman who passed the resolution for 
the infliction of those penalties : that, 
however, was not the fact. Tlie Com- 
mittee of Buying and Warehouses had 
the assistance of both the Chairs while this 
case was in the course of investigation, and 
tlie resolution was not agreed to until all 
the circumstances had undergone the most 
mature Consideration. 

Mr. S. Dixon was sorry tliat so much 
time had been taken up vilh business 
which was not regu]^rIy before tliem. He 
thought the learned Gentleman was wrong 
in throwing out such vague and general 
accusations against the Directors, as men 
who acted with an undue degree of seve- 
rity ; for his own part, he believed if 
there was any fault in that body, it was 
to be found on the other side. It was a 
known and recorded fact, tliat they always 
behaved with that liberality of spirit which 
became a great and powerful bo<Iy like the 
East-Iudia Company. The Hon. Gen* 
tleman (Mr. Hume) had placed this ques- 
tion in the clearest point of view. When 
the Company, for the purpose of sending 
out llieir shipping at a particular period of 
the year, advertised for certain articles, 
they furnished the most full and complete 
information with respect to the terms of 
their contracts. Every man, therefore, 
who consented to supply them with goods, 
entered into the contract with his eyes 
open ; and it was the bouiiden duty of the 
Directors to make him fulfil his agree- 
ment. It was impossible to foresee what 
mischief would occur, if the Directors 
absolved individuals from the penalties 
consequent on a breach of contract when- 
ever the parties came forward w ith excuses. 
With respect to Mr. Felly’s case, he w'as 
originally of opinion that no remuneration 
should be granted to him, and the impres- 
sion on his mind had not been since re- 
rnoved. Mr. Felly was in the Civil ser- 
vice of the Company when he was making 
those contracts ; and he conceived that it 
W’as extremely dangerous to allow’ any 
person in the service of the Company to 
be concerned, directly or Indirectly, with 
such transactions. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, no man could hear 
his Learned Friend’s speech, without sup* 
posing that the Company had been pressing 
extremely hard on a poor man, who was 
burdened with a family of nine children ; 
and who, after paying these penalties, had 
scarcely any property left. Kow who 
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would believe, after this xnelandK^y. stat^ 
meat, that this poor man had not ent^^ 
into any contract with the Company, and 
that they knew nothing either of him Or of 
his l^ge faniily 1 The fact was, that the 
real parties in dus case were two or three 
great capitalists, who would scarcely miss 
the amount of the penalties on S^uiday 
night, if they made iVIr. Homblower a 
present of it. But the principle to 
call on the poor man to solicit the Directors 
for that relief, which it was supposed the 
rich man could not so easily procure. 
“ Oh !” said tlie wealthy merchant, ‘‘ go 
to the Directors; they are very compassion- 
ate, and they will agree to mitigate those 
penalties. But if they determine to mulct 
me, I W'ill most assuredly mulct you in 
turn.** (L/rar, hem' /) With respeetto what 
his Learned Friend had stated, on the 
subject of a contract for “ tlUets and 
seals,” he was convinced there must be 
some mistake. Having been so long 
connected witli the Company, he had an 
opportunity of knowing something of the 
character of Mr. Simons, the officer to 
whom his Learned Friend had alluded; 
and he was quite sure, if that gentleman 
had said to the party who had entered into 
the contract, “ You need not hurry your- 
self for a few days, as the delay will not 
inconvenience tlie Company,” he would 
be at once exonerated from any penalty, 
on a statement of the circumstance being 
laid before theDircctors ; therefore he con- 
cluded tliat there must be some mistake in 
the business. It w ould be recollected, that 
he was most anxious to have the papers 
relative to the contract for iron laid before 
the Court. Though his Learned Friend 
and himself were, in other respects, on 
completely opposite sides, with reference 
to this question, yet he agreed with him ia 
calling for the production of the papers;, 
because lie intended, if they had been pro- 
duced, to have moved such a resolution, 
as for the next seven years at least, would 
have operated as a useful lesson to thc^ 
contractors, by shewing tliem that the 
Company were not lo be trifled with on 
the subject of contract bonds. WTiat, he 
asked, would be the deserved reprobation 
cast on him and his friends, who had 
constantly advocated the principle of pub- 
lic contract, if, by any act, they attempted 
to take from the Directors the only force 
and power by which that principle could 
be beneficially maintained? He knew^iat 
the Directors did not exercise a rigid se- 
verity in these cas3s ; he could produce 
nine or ten instances to the contrary : and 
when they were accused as the oppressors, 
of a poor man, it ought to be known to 
the Public that not they, but two of the 
richest individuals in the City of London, 
had made that man their victim. (Hear, 
hear /) 

Mr. Rigb^ said, it was very extraordinary 
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that some of the IMrectOrs c^w stated their was a part of the condition of those ten- 
anxie^ ^ have' Oie paper&coBinected with dei^, that the individuals sending them in 
CM produced) althougl^, when a mo- should state whether they were principals 
tioil'wsi made for that pu^ose, lliey were or agents. If they were merely agents, 
all desirous for an adjom/tment of the sub- they were bound by every principle of 
-ject. In_answer^jx^w1iat had fallen from honour and justice to state the fact. 
his^Leas^^r^^iend he must say, (hat if Mr. Hornblower was never known to 
those pap^ had been laid before the Court, the Committee, until the case of Messrs. 


H would have appeared from the memo- 
rial of Messrs. Crawshay and Co., of 
Messrs. Thompson and Co., as well as 
from that of Mr, Hornblower, that the 
former had been for years the agents of 
Mr. Hornblower, and were in the habit 
of taking contiacts w’ith him. In titis in- 
stance, one of the contracts w'as on ac- 
count of Mr. Hornblower alone, which 
was offered to be verified on oath before 
that Court; and certainly nothing was 
more common in the course of trade, than 
for the country manufacturer to employ 
his town agent to transact business for him. 
There was in this case no dislionourable 
pretext made use of for the purpose of 
having the penalties remitted ; nothing 
but truth had been stated. It was tfie fact 
that Mr. Hornblower was the contractor ; 
it was also the fact that he was the sufferer. 
He should have been ashamed of himself, 
if he could have supposed that Mr. Horn- 
blower was put forward to shield other 
persons from the infliction of penalties. 
In fact, the conduct of the persons alluded 
to had been entirely misrepresented. 
With respect to the question of contracts, 
there was no man who admired the prin- 
ciple of public competition and public 
contract more than he did ; but let geotle- 
men take an extended view of the subject. 
If they wanted to preserve inviolate the 
propriety and purity of tlie contract sys- 
tem, they would take care to act with li- 
berality, instead of insisting on terms of 
80 grinding a nature, as must deter men 
of honourable minds from transacting bu- 
aness with them. When honour and jus- 
tice were suffered to prevail, a slight mis- 
take would not be considered a sufficient 
reason for the infliction of a heavy penally. 
The Hon. Director allowed that he had 
committed an error with respect to four 
days : now in tliat four days consisted the 
whole of the question. The Hon. 
Director had stated, that the frost set in 
after the time for the delivery of the iron 
had expired ; but the fact was, that the 
Ihames was frozen over on the 24th of 
Det. 1820, which was anterior to the day 
on which it was stipulated tliat the con- 
tract should be fulfilled ; and owing to 
that circumstance the delay in sliipping 
the iron occurred. 

Mr. JVisrram begged leave to observe, 
that the Committee of Buying and Ware- 
houses knew nothing whatever of Mr. 
Hornblower ; the other parties stated 
that the contracts were made in their own 
persons. Here he must observe, that it 


Crawshay and Thompson had been con- 
sidered and negatived; after that event, 
a statement ivas received in the name of 
Mr. Hornblower, He ivas extremely 
soriy to hear of the circumstances of that 
individual, whom he had knowm as a res- 
pectable iron-master ; but he felt that it 
was impossible, consistently w'ith the prac- 
tice as well as the interests of the Com- 
pany, to make a distinction in his case. In 
entering mto contracts with the Company, 
every information was open to those who 
wished to offer tenders. Tlie utmost pub- 
licity was given to the terms and condi- 
tions on which contracts were to be con- 
cluded; and he could not agree vdth the 
Learned Gentleman, w^hen he said that 
tho*>c terms and conditions deterred res- 
pectable merchants from coming forw’ard. 
Whenever an advertisement for tenders ap- 
peared, numerous individuals, of the first 
honour and respectability, attended to it j 
which was a sufficient answer to the in- 
sinuat'on thrown out by the Learned Gen- 
tleman, when he declared that the con- 
tracts of the Company were so grinding in 
their terms, as to prevent respectable per- 
sons from coming forw'ard. The Learned 
Gentleman shook his head, to indicate 
that he did not mean to convey such an in- 
sinuation by the observations lie had made; 
but the impression at the time he made 
those remarks was, tliat he meant to lead 
the Proprietors to believe, tliat tlie terms 
of the Company's contracts were so grind- 
ing, as to prevent men of respectability 
from having any thing to do with them ; 
such an idea, he must distinctly state, was 
founded in error. 

Mr. liigby said, he was very much mis- 
understood, if it were supposed tkat he 
had asserted, or meant to assert, that the 
tenns of the Corapany'.s contracts had ac- 
tually prevented men of respectability from 
embarking in speculations of that nature. 
All he intended to state was, that the 
severe terms of their contracts tended to 
produce that effect. Till that moment, he 
never understood that, when tenders were 
sent in, the parties were to specify whether 
they W'ere principals or agents. If this 
w'ere the case, he never had been informed 
of it. 

Mr. Money wished, in consequence of 
the remarks which had been made on the 
c^e of Mr. Felly, to offer one or two ob- 
servations. He thought it extremely unfair 
on the part of the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Dixon), to bring that case again before the 
Court ; for after long and serious con- 
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sidexaSoaby the Autfafflities abroad and at the Court, hadagi 
home^ it has been finally decided. He had, grant to Mr., Pel 
however, again endeavoured to make an hausted all his ar 
impression on the minds of the Proprietors in that Court, b 
adverse to Mr. Pelly ; asserting that he public prints ; tmc 
being a Civil Servant of the Company, feated by Mr. Pell; 
ought not to have been a contractor. But deavours, inaCou 
Mtere was no law nor regulation to pre- purpose, to have th 
%ude a Civil Servant from entering into a Proprietor has rep 
contract with the Company ; and even if this grant, whichht 
it were objectionable, the blame rested not unprincipled. In 
on Mr. Pelly, but on {he Government that Money) mustenfe 
sanctioned it. Whenever this subject shall Hon. Proprietor’s 
be properly brought before the Court (for and he would ev 
it is quite irrelevant to the present question), there never was i 
he would be ready to meet the Hon. Pro- firmly on principi 
prietor, and to shew that in India the most on which the Hon. 
substantial advantages have been derived proper to renew hi 
from the execution of contracts by servants Mr. S. Dixon s 
of the Company, while disappointments forward the questit 
and losses the most serious have resulted but he had hud it < 
from giving contracts to natives, who have ciple, that a Civil 
tendered to execute them on the lowest ought not to be a c 
, terms. Another Hon. Proprietor (Mr. The Court then 
Hume), whom he was sorry not to see in 
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the Court, had agun animadverted. 
grant to Mr.. Pelly. After baring . 

hausted aU his arguments in twu ddiat||^l|.. 
in that Court, he had recourse to Ae m 
public prints ; and having been diere de- 
feated by Mr. Pelly himtelf, he again en- 
deavours, in a Court assembled for anothtf 
purpose, to have the I^t word. The Hon. 
Proprietor has repeated his protest agunst 
this grant, which he has stigmatized^ most 
unprincipled. In answer to this he (Mis 
Money) must enter his protest agsunst the 
Hon. Proprietor’s course of proceedii^; 
and he would ever openly declare, that 
there never was a grant founded mcne 
firmly on principles of justice, than tiwt 
on which the Hon. Proprietor had thon^t 
proper to renew his attack. (Hear, hear /) 

Mr. S. Dixon said, he him not brought 
forward the question of Mr. Pelly’s claims 
but he had laid it down as a general prib. 
ciple, that a Civil Servant of the Company 
ought not to be a contractor. 

The Court then adjourned, sine die. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 

PROMOTIONS, &c. IN HIS MA- 
JESTY’S FORCES. 

The Most Noble the Commander-in- 
Chief in India has been pleased to make 
the following promotions and appointments, 
until His Majesty’s pleasure shall be made 
known. 

Royal Scots. Aug. 22. Lieut. Andrew 
Suter, from half-pay 28th foot, to be 
Lieut, vice W. Orrock, deceased, 25th 
July 1821. 

65tA Foot. Aug. 22. Ensign W’illiam 
Fitzmaurice, to be Lieut, without pur- 
chase, vice Madden, deceased, 13ih June 
1821. 

Robert CampbeU, gent., to be Ensign 
without purchi^, vice W. Fitzmaurice, 
promoted, ditto. 

Blth Foot. Aug 22. Capt. H. Dwyer, 
from half-pay 84th foot, to be Captain, 
vice W. Rowan, who exchanges, 20tli 
August 1821. 

87rt Foot. Aug. 22. Eugenius De 
L’Etang, gent, to be Ensign without pur- 
chase, vice James S. Cates, promoted in 
the 53d Foot, 3d May 1821. 

Mem. Hie appointment of Lieut A. 
Suter from half-pay of 28th foot, to be 
lieutin 65tb regt vice Madden, deceased, 
as announced in G. O. of 9lli ult, has not 
taken place. 

AsHtiic Jbttm.— No, 76. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Aug. 24. Lieut Harris, 24th foot, to 
Europe, on his private afifairs, for two 
years. 

The leave granted to Lieut R. Macal- 
pine, 53d foot, in May last, to proceed to 
Europe, is cancelled at the request of thid 
officer. 

30. Capt Grenville, 69th foot, to return to 
Europe, on his private affairs, for two years. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SUUTAaT OrXaATIOXS IK THE BAJFOOT 
COUNTRIES. 

Copy of a Report from Lieut. Col. Max- 
well, to the Adj. Gen. of the Army in 

Bengal, dated Camp at Mongroule, 

Oct 1, 1821. 

Sir : For the information of his Exe. 
the Most Noble the Commander-in-Chief) 
I have tlie honour to report that Capt. Tod, 
Political Agent in the Western Rajpoot 
States, intimated to me yesterday all hopes 
of negociation having failed, and that 
I was consequently at liberty to attack 
the Maharao * Kishore Sing, but that it 
was politically expedient that the troops 
of the Raj l^ma Zalim £ng should be 
principal, or, at all events, participate 
fully in the action. This morning both 
forces moved from their respective en- 
campments at three and half-past three 
o’clock, for die purpose of engagin g the 

* or Kptah. 

VoL. xin. w F 
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cnem; l^ongtoule, and found him 

drawn up irregularly to the north of the 
Ipwn, iriih a nullah and broken ground in 
Uie rear. The cavalry, under the Maharao 
in posmi, upon the right, and his infantry 
or detached parties, with two guns, extend- 
ing about three-fourths of a mile on the 
le^ covered by a deep tank in front. On 
airivingmthin a quarter of a mile of his 
po^on, Capt. Tod was desirous of once 
more giving the Maharao an opportunity 
of coming over, and requested operations 
might be suspended pen^ng his proposal. 
But this terminating like all former 
attempts, the action soon after commenced 
by the Raj Bana's artillery, and six pieces, 
under Capt. Campbell, opening directly 
upon, and within three hundred and fii^ 
yards of the Maharao, whose cavalry ap- 
peared devoted to destruction in his behalf ; 
but the whole of the artillery was too well 
served to be resisted beyond a few minutes 
by die most determined enemy. Unfor- 
tunately the continuation of Zi^m Sing's 
dre, longer than was actually necessary to 
break those opposed, prevented so imme- 
diate a charge or pursuit as might have 
been wished. On its cessation the troops 
crossed the nullah, and Major Ridge, with 
two squadrons 4th L.C., soon came in 
sight of the principal body of the enemy’s 
cavalry, under the Maharao in person. 

Be immediately formed and charged 
ndth the greatest promptitude ; but I am 
deeply concerned to add, with the loss of 
two brave enterprising young officers, 
lieut. Reade and Adj. Clerk, who nobly 
fell in the service of their country. Major 
Ridge was severely, though not dangerously 
Wounded by a sabre in his head ; and much 
as all those who admire his distinguislied 
gallantry must be concerned at his suffer- 
ings, yet considerable consolation arises 
from the assurance of its not being likely 
to keep him more than a few days from the 
able discharge of his duty. Ihe enemy 
was followed up till twelve o’clock by all 
the troops, and Zalim Sing’s horse were 
thfen directed to continue it so long as any 
hostile parties could be traced. 

' In result I have the honour to report the 
Capture of two guns, nearly the whole of 
tbe'baggage, and all the camp which was 
SA standing, as if such a (to them) disas- 
trous termination bad never been contem- 
plated. It is difficult to ascertain his loss 
vrith perfect accuracy, but from what has 
fallen under my own observation, I do not 
think it can be estimated under two hun- 
dred killed, including many Chiefs; and 
such rf their own reports as have hitherto 
reached us make it five hundred. The 
BWKitaq’s palkee,* with gold and silver 
Sticks, have been brought into the Raj 
fians's camp; and his younger brother, 
Ma harao Krthee Sing, is a prisoner with 
* Palanquin. 
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us, severely and dangerously 'grounded. I 
now come to the performance of a most 
pleasing part of my duty, in reporting 
generally the good conduct of all the 
troops under my command ; but my best 
thanks are particularly due to Major Price, 
who commanded the right column of at- 
tack with the desired success; to Major 
Ridge and bis highly distinguished corps ; 
to the 4th light cavalry ; to ]y^jo^ Ken- 
nedy, of the 5th light cavalry, for the zeal 
and energy displayed Aroughout the day, 
and the ready alacrity with which he ad- 
vanced to the support of their more fortu- 
nate fellow soldiers in the 4th. 

The promptitude, ardour, and indefati- 
gable exertions of Capt. Campbell, and his 
troop of native horse artillery, were so con- 
spicuous tliroughout the whole operation, 
as to claim my warmest approbation and 
thanks. Nor can I pass over the exertion 
of Captain Farrington, and the artillery un- 
der his immediate command, attached to 
Major Price*s column, without the ex • 
pre&sion of my cordial acknowledgment. 
Captain Martin, commanding 2d batt. 6th 
reg., led on his corps with the greatest 
coolness and regularity, and soon defeated 
the enemy’s infantry in his front. As it 
was necessary to have an officer duly qua- 
lified, attached to the troops of the Raj 
Rana Zalim Sing, 1 nominated Lieut. 
M‘Millan, of the 1st of the 6th, who was 
a volunteer in camp, to that important 
duty ; and I feel much satisfaction in 
porting his successful exertions and able 
management of that force. The conduct 
of those troops is highly praiseworthy, and 
merits my warmest approbation. TTie ar- 
tillery was admirably well served, and the 
whole were firm and collected during the 
action. A sense of duty induces me to 
acknowledge this, while at the same time I 
have no hesitation whatever in declaring 
that the result would have been, if possi- 
ble, more satisfactory, had not their pre- 
sence cramped the operations of the British 
force, or had they been so decidedly at my 
^sposal as to have allowed me to have 
availed myself of their services at discre- 
tion. 

It is with much pain I inclose a list of 
die killed and wounded : for though nu- 
merically small, the most brilliant success 
would have been dearly purchased by tl^ 
loss and sufferings of those highly lament- 
ed officers, whose names have already 
mjorded in this report. 

In conclusion, 1 have so many opportu- 
nities of noticing the admirable exertions 
of the Assistant Quartermaster- General, 
Captain Hall, that to enlarge upon them 
at {Mesent might be deemed superfluous ; 
I can only add, that I tlus day received 
from him every assistance that the most 
active and indefatigable mind could pos- 
ribly sngge&U 
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M^r most sincere and grateful thanks ara 
a^o due to Brigade Major Spiers, Cap- 
tain Cubitt, Detachment Staff, and Lieut. 
Bums, of the Commiss^iat, for their veiy 
great exertions, and the zeal and prompti- 
tude with which they conveyed all my or* 
ders mid instructions. 

I have, &c. 

W. G. Maxweli-, Lieut. Col. 

Com. Field Force in Harrowtec. 
Return of killed and wounded of a de- 
tachment, under the command of Lieut. 
Colonel W. G. Maxwell, in action near 
Mongroule, 1st October 1821. 

2 lieutenants, 2 havildars, 3 rank and 
file, 6 horses, killed ; 1 major, 4 havildars, 
16 rank and file, 1 liorse, wounded. 

Names of officers killed and wounded : 
Killed. — Lieut. Readc and Adjutant 
Ckrk, 4th regiment Light Cavalry. 

Wounded.— Major Ridge, severely, not 
dangerously, 4th regiment Light Cavalry. 

W. G. Maxw'ell, Lieut. Col.com. 

Field Force in Harrowtee. 


AKAH SAHIB, EX-RAJAH OF yAGPORE. 

A Letter from Delhi, dated Sept. 15, 
contains the following interesting particu- 
lars regarding the £x- Rajah of Nagpore, 
which we give in the words of our Cor- 
respondent 

“ Appah Sahib, the Ex Rajah of Nag- 
pore, when he escaped from his guard, 
first fled to the Goand Hills. When pushed 
there, he escaped to Asseerghur, where he 
remained fifteen days. He left Asseerghur 
in the habit of a mendicant, and came to 
Gualior, from thence by a round-about 
way to Delhi, in which city he remained 
some time, and from it visited Hurd war. 
He travelled on foot. From Hurdwar he 
proceeded to Umrut.sir, and made his 
arrival known to Runjeet Singh, w'ho di- 
rected him to leave his territories, Fhoola 
Singh protected him at Umrutsir, where 
he was likely, otherwise, to have been ap 
prehended. From Umrutsir he retired 
into the country of Semsar Chund, who 
now protects and feeds him. He possesses 
no ostensible property in jewels or money, 
and himself and about a hundred followers, 
menials, &c. &c. are supported by Semsar 
Chund. It does not appear that he hud 
any means of bribing the soldiers who es- 
caped with him ; probably they were won 
by high promises. None of them are now 
with him ; he is apparently unhappy, but 
treated with much kindness by Semsar 
Chund. This account is given by a ser- 
vant of his, sent into our provinces for 
some purpose of a personal nature. The 
circumstance of the £x Rajah’s being at 
Shoojasulpoor is now no seoret. It is 
remarkable how a person brought up so, 
nestled in the lap of luxury, should have 
been able to make his way in the manner 


he has dona from Gondeaaxta to fha Ptm- 
Jah .” — CaL Jour., Oct* 3, 


INDIA (not BRITISH) . 

ECKJEET SINGH, 

Lahore . — Runjeet Singh is making 
like preparations on an extended scale, to 
enable him to open the campaign against 
the distracted and divided 'Afghans with 
the greatest efiect. Boshun Beg and 
Ram Deen, who latel, commanded bodies 
of infantry in the service of Holkar, haxB 
offered their services to Runjeet, and been 
accepted ; but they failing to repair to 
Lahore, he has taken the trouble of send- 
ing a confidential agent to search for them 
in the Dhukun. Through the mediation 
of Shubshar Chund, tlie Kot Kangruh 
Rajah, the petty Hindoo Rajahs in tha 
hills have obtained tolerable terms; half 
their revenues have generally satisfied 
Runjeet. — Cal. Jour. Oct. 5. 


CALCUTTA. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. . 

BREVET BANK. 

Sept. 1. The undermentioned officers 
in the Hon. Company’s Army, Cadets of 
the 5th cla^s of 1805, who, on the 28th of 
August 1821, were Subalterns of fifteen 
years’ standing, are promoted to the rank 
of Captain by Brevet, from tliat date, 
agreeably to the rule laid down by th* 
Hon. the Court of Directors. 

Lieut. C. F. Wild, 8th regt. Native In- 
fantry. 

Lieut. J. L. Day, 9th ditto. 

Lieut. E. B. Pryce, 26th ditto. . 

Lieut. J. L. Earle, 8th ditto. 

Lieut. John Oliver, llth ditto. 

Lieut. W. Badenarch, 29th ditto. 

EIGHT CA VALET. 

2</ Regt Aug. 22. Lieut. J. C. Lam- 
bic, is appointed Interp. and Quart, Mast, 
to the re^. from the 13th ult., vice Arrow. 

ith Regt. Aug. 10. Lieut, and Adj. 
Clerk to officiate as Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, to the regt. during the absence of 
laeut. Mactier. 

NATIVE INFAHTEY. 

•2d Regt. Aug. 23. Lieut. Cathcart, 1st 
bat., is appointed to act as Adjutant to the 
post at Lohargong, in the room ot Cornet 
W'heeler, of L.Cav., who has proceed to 
join the head-quarters of his regiment m 
Keitah. 

6tli Regt. Aug. 23. Major S. Fraser 
and Capt. B. Ross are pos^ to the 24 
bau 

Regt. Sept. 1. Brev. Capt. and 
l.icui. R. Mackenzie to be Captain of a 
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cempmjr.^iion'iaadtAiig. 1821, to succes- 
to JaedBnera, deceased. 

Etiacgn R. W. Beat&on to be Ueut., 

... R. Mackenzie and Lieut.. R. 

,W*Beatson are posted to the 1st. bat. 

1^ Begt. Aug. 20. Lieut. MacSherry 
■ ^ ^ a; Interp. and Quart.Mast. to the 1 st 
bat. ISth re^ during the time Lieut. 
'Wig^ns is employed on oiher duty. 

22<i Segt. Aug. 23. Major C. T. Hig- 
'gjns, Capt. 3. Tulloch, and Lieut. C. 
.Fanner, are posted to 1st bat. 

23d R^gt. Sept. ?. Lieut. A. Smith is 
temored from 2d to 1st bat. 

2S<4 Regt. Sept. 1 . Ensign J. White to 
be Lieut, from 8th Aug. 1821, vice Stub- 
Inns, deceased. 

3. Lieut. J. Mackintosh, 1st hat , is 
appointed Adjutant to the Corps, vice 
Nubbins, deceased. 

Lieut. J. White is posted to 2d bat. 
Praoindal BaltaUons. Aug. 22. Lieut. 

M. Ramsay, 2d bat. 8th regt. N. I., doing 
duty with the Chumparum Light Infantry, 
is mrected to join his proper corps at 
Agra. 

22. Lieut. A. Carmichael to act as Ad 
jstmt to the Sabrungpore Provincial Bat. 
dirring tlie absence of Lieut, and Adj. 
Hicks. 

Sept. 3. Capt. T. F. Hutchinson, 5th 

N. I., is appointed to the charge of the 
Oehly Eijeeb bat. during the absence of 
Lieut. Donnelly, or until further orders 

Fort Marlborough Local Corjts. Aug. 21 . 
H, Watson, Gent, to be a Lieut, with local 
and temporary rank. Lieut. Watson to 
rank above the other local officers of the 
C(p>s. 

Officers Posted. 

Aug. 23. Col. J. W. Adams, to the 17th 
regt. 

Lieut. Col. R. Pitman, 20th regt. and 
2d bat. 

lieoLCol. T. Gamer, to 7tli regt. and 
latbat. . 

Remosals 

Aug. 24. Lieut. Col. H. Imlach, from 
1st bat. 4th, to 1st bat. 9th regt. 

Lieut.CoI. T. Whitehead, from Istbat, 
9tli, to Istbat. 21st regt. 

Ueut,Col. J. N. Smith, from 1st bat. 
21st, to 1st bat. 4th regt. at Jubbulpore. 

Ensign (recent^ promoted) appointed to do 
duty. 

Aug. 22. Ensign A. L. Durie, attached 
to the Europ. r^t., is directed to join and 
do duty with 1st. bat. 1 Itb regt. at Benares. 

aaTILLUT alGIMENT. 

Aug. 25. Major M. W. Browne to be 
Ijeat.Col. from 7th Aug. 1821, in suc- 
cesraonto Mason, deceased. 

' Capt. and Brev. Major J. A. Biggs to 
be Major, ditto. 


1st Ueut, J. J. Farrington to be Capt. 
from 7th Aug. 1821. 

2d-Lieut. Augustus Abbott to be 1st 
Lieut, ditto. 

Capt. J. C. Came is transferred to the 
Pension List. 

Sept. 1. Ist-Lieut. G. Brooke to be. 
Capt, from 25th Aug. 1821, in succession 
to Came, transferred to the Pension List. 

2d-Lieut. P. A. Torckler to be 1st. 
Lieut, ditto. 

ENGISKEas. 

Aug. 25. The appointment of Ensign 
Smith, of the Corps of Engineers, as Assis- 
tant to Lieut Garstin, Superintendent of 
the Saugor Light-House, ceased on the 
31st inst. 

Sept. 1. Lieut. J. F. Paton, of the 
Corps of Engineers, to be Garrison Engi- 
neer and Executive Officer at Ally Ghur, 
vice Hyde, deceased. 

UZDICAI. XSTABLISHXIEVT. 

Aug. 21. Surg. J. Mellis, M.D., at- 
tached to the regt. of Artil., to he a Pre- 
sidency Surg. and Surg. to the Marine, 
from the 31st inst., vice Surg. J. William- 
son, M.D., who resigns. 

Assist. Surg G. Bailie, attached to the 
Residency at Holkar’s Court, is permittet 
to return to the military branch of the ser. 
vice, and is accordingly placed at the dis- 
posal of His Exc. the Comraander-in- 
Cbief. 

22. Surg. J. Williamson is posted to 
29th regt. N.I. 

Assist. Surg. C. M. Macleod is appoint- 
ed to do duty with 1st bat. 10th regt. N.I. 

Assist. Surgs. J. Dalrymple, B. Burt, 
A. Stenhouse, T. C. Harrisonj and C. 
Mackinnon, are appointed to do duty in 
the General Hospital at the Presidency 
until further orders. 

23. Assist. Surg. Walter Glass, doing 
duty at the General Hospital, to proceed 
by water from the Presidency to Ti^ya, to 
join the Rungpore Local Bat., with which 
he will do duty until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. G. Baillie (lately returned 
to the Military branch of the service), is 
posted to the 2d bat. of Artillery at Dum 
Dum. 

24. Assist. Surg. A. Pringle, doing 
duty at the Presidency General Hospital, 
is directed to proceed to Cawnpore by 
water, and place himself under the orders 
of the Superintending Surg. at that station. 

30. Assist. Surg. J. Savage, 3d bat. 
10th regt. N.I., is appointed to the Medi- 
cal charge of ffie Rungpore Local Bat., 
and directed to proceed and join the head- 
quarters of the corps at 'Htalya. 

Assist. Suig. T. C. Hamson, doing 
duty in the Fresidency General Hospital, 
is ^ected to repair to Backergunge, and 
perform die M^ical duties of ffie Civil 
Station. 
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Assist, l^kirg. J. Hendeison is posted to 
2d bat. 10th regt^ and will, on being re« 
lieved from the medical duties at Badcer- 
gunge, proceed and join his corps. 

Sept. 1. Assist. Surg* T. Luxmoore)to 
officiate as Residency Surg. at Lucknow, 
during the absence of Doctor Macleod, 
attached to the suite of His Highness the 
Rajah of Tanjore. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Sept. I. Capt. G. Everest, regt. of 
ArtU.» Chief Assist, to the Superintendent 
lof the Trigonometrical Survey of India, 
having forwarded a meffical certificate from 
the Cape of Good Hope, the leave of 
absence granted to him in August 1820 
# extended for six months beyond the 
period therein stated. 

Ensign J. Taylor, 18th regt. N.I., is 
permitted to visit Madras on urgent private 
affidrs, for five months, 

3. Capt.W.Pickersgill, 15th regt. N.I., 
is permitted to proceed to New South 
Wales, for the recovery of his health, for 
12 months. 

C^t. T. Dundas, 24th regt. N.I., Bri- 
gade Major to the Presidency Division, 
having forwarded a medical certificate 
from the Cape of Good Hope, is per- 
mitted to proceed thence to Europe on 
furlough, for the recovery of his health. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAW INTELLIGEKCE. 

Sujn’eme Courty July 14, 1821. 

Sree Mutty Tarramony Dabee, Sree 
Alutty Bhaugo Butty Dabee, and Bostum 
Doss, V. Sree Mutty Degumburry Dabee. 

Ibis was a case respecting the supposed 
forgery of a will. Luckynarain Takoor, 
a brabniin, died, leaving three wives, and 
property to the amount of about a lack of 
rupees. A short while before his deatli he 
executed a will under somewhat suspicious 
circumstances. Anoon Chunder Buksee, 
who wrote the will, was called to his house 
a little before sunrise, and found him sur- 
rounded a number of his relations. 
Among others was Bestum Doss, a very 
wealthy man, but of diffierent cast, who 
was advising Luckynari^ to make a will. 
Loll Bebaree Saim, a subscribing witness 
to the will produced, deposed that the de- 
ceased did not attend much to the making 
of the will, the contents of which were 
the suggestions of Bostum Doss; and 
further, that not that will was signed and 
attested by the deceased and witnesses, but 
merely a blank paper, which might have 
been ffiled up after. Anoon Chunder, the 
^mter of the will, deposed that it was 
made by the free will of the deceased, who 
tedd Bmtum Doss how he widted to dis- 
pose' of his property, and that Bostum 
Doss dictated to him, the witness, as 
was writing the will, what the deceased 


told Hoi. IWroughdraiightwas'iaadlBW 
to the deceased, aiul improved by kto; 
and a fau* copy was thra mad^ whi^ bew 
ing also read over to him, he approved of 
and signed. Loll Bdiareey the witness 
above-mentioned, depos^ that a rough 
draught of the will was s^ned, and a 
paper was also rigned by the testator 
witnesses, to be filled up afterwards ; be- 
cause they were aftaid th^ would xmt be 
time to make a fair copy. 

While the draught of the will was rein- 
ing, the second wife came tothe door of tiie 
apartment, and having heard the wives 
were to get 5,000 rupees each, she began 
lamenting and complaining; on account 
of which her husband order^ 1,000 ru^ 
pees more to be written against her name. 
This seems to have been his favourite wife. 
L. 0 II Beharee, on readiag over the will pra^ 
duced, said that it agreed with wiatgh 
draught that bad been written by the desiiu 
of Luckynarain, except in two points : in 
the will it is written, “ that the toree wives 
are to agree together in adopting a son; 
and that if they should not agree in 
the choice, then the elder and the second 
wife are to make the choice.*^ Witness 
said he did not hear of this association of 
the eldest wife and the second in choosing 
tlie son, in tlie draught of the will ; on the 
contrary, it was there written, that if the 
three wives should not agree, that the second 
and third wife should agree. About an 
hour and a half after executing the will, 
Luckynarain was carried to the banks of 
the Ganges, where the Shraddee was per- 
formed by the second wife. 

It was contended by counsel, that tiie 
will, even allowing the witnesses in sup- 
port of it to have spoken truth, was not 
the free expression of the intention of the 
deceased, but extorted from him by Bos- 
tum Doss, for the purpose of getting the 
management of the property ; and that it 
was contrived for the purpose of 4epriv- 
ing the child of the younger wife, who 
was the husband’s favourite, of the suc- 
cession. 

The Honourable the Chief Justice was 
of opinion, that as the will was executed 
by a man who, though weak, and near his 
end, was still in the enjoyment of his 
senses, in the presence of so many wit- 
nesses, where the imposition of substitu- 
ting a blank paper for a will seemedhardly 
practicable, validity of the will could 
not be impeached by any thing tiiat 
lieen adduced against it ; since there was 
nothing which could be put at all in com- 
petition to balance with the evidence in its 
favour. The validity of the will therefore 
remained unshaken. — Cal. Jour. 

MR. CRAWFURd’s mission TO SIAM AirO 

COCHIN CHINA. 

By letters from Calcutta, dated the 17th 
October, we learn that Mr. Crawfurd, the 
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Ruthor of a w^k on the Indian ArchU 
p^ago, was about to be employed by the 
Marquis Hastings on a mission of a 
T»y important nature, as regards the com- 
merciai interests of this country. Its 
object is to explore the coasts of Siam and 
Cochin China, to astertain accurately the 
productions of each inhabited district, and 
the species of produce from other coun- 
tries which they are likely to consume and 
recrive in exchange for their own. A 
vessel has been expressly prepared for Ais 
purpose, and Mr. Crawfurd, at whose sole 
suggestion it was undertaken, has been 
furnished with full powers and facilities 
-for its execution. It was his intention, 
in die first instance, to proceed to the 
settlement at Singapore, to obtain the in- 
formation which the communication with 
the surrounding countries and islands ren- 
dered easily attainable there. Mr. Craw- 
furd was to depart with the least delay 
possible.— Xondon Paper. 

WEATHER. 

Sul^t*hon, Sept. 22, I82l, — “ After 
seven days and nights of incessant and 
violent rain, the season seems to have 
closed ; a clear sky is now over u**, and 
the Himalaya mountains shine brilliantly 
with a fresh robe of snow. Previous to 
die 15th instant the weather was sultry, 
thermometer rising to 83” j but during 
the rain it w-as lowered to 62” ; and 
woollen clothes were scarcely comfortable 
enough, for on these regions the clouds 
descend liodily, and are to be seen coming 
in at one hour and going out at another. 
October is a fine month at this height of 
■4,200 feet at Kotgurh ; they find fires 
quite agreeable when it rains.” — Cal. Jour. 

Delhi, Stpt. 25, 1821. — “ We have had 
an unusually fine season, and a most for- 
tunate and abundant fall of rain. Hie 
Jumna has risen higher this year than it 
has been known to rise for twenty years, 
and to the northward of Dellii more rain 
lias fallen than the oldest country people 
can recollect to have come down for nearly 
a century. The storks, die brlngers-in of 
the cold weather, appeared upon the 23d, 
and we date the commencement of the 
cold weather from that day to last to the 
end of March. Since the 7th of July, we 
have not bad an oppressive day.*'— JWrf. 

ARRIVALS AT THE PRESIDENCY. 

From. England : Mrs, C. E. Thomas ; 
Miss M.A. Thomas ; Wm.'rhoiiias, Esq,; 
Messrs. P. Palmer, and C. Deverinffe, Free 
Merchants; Mr. J. S. Buch^aii,^ Assist. 
Surg. ; Messrs. J. Knyvett, and A. Kny- 
vett, C^ets ; Misses H. aW2? M. Hare, 
Mrs Lindsay and child, Dr. Jahies Hare, 
P. Y. Lindsay, Esq. and H. Lushington, 
Esq.; Mrs. Compton and infant ; Misses 


Aspeme, and £. Aspeme ; Mr. F. Gold, 
Assist. Surg. ; Messrs. A. Macdonald, J. 
Macdonald, W. Ramsay, E. Horsley, P. 
Burlton, and G. Woo^ Cadets; Messrs. 
C. Newbery, John Tweedle, and Robt. 
Gordon, Free Mariners ; Mrs. Richard- 
son, Miss C. Richardson, Mre. Morrison, 
Misses J. Weston, J. Slator, E. Slator, and 
Anne Kennedy ; Master John Morrison ; 
Lieut Col. J. L, Richardson, Mr. G. T. 
Bayley, Bengal Civil Service, Capt. Henry 
Weston, Capt.W. Hiatt, Mr. R. B. Fran- 
cis, Assist. Surg., and Mr. W. Innes, Ca- 
det. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

A'l'nvals. 

Sept. 27. Ships Anna Robertson, Bide^ 
from Madras ; Georgiana, Rogers, from 
Vizagapatam ; Upton Castle, Suxpitcb, 
from Bombay ; and Danube (American), 
Winslow, from Boston. 

28. Ships Cornwallis, Moe ; Aram, 
Daniels ; and Earl KelUe, Pearson, from 
Rangoon. 

30. Ship Jane Shore, Pridham, from 
Batavia. 

Oct. 1. Ships Perseverance, Bean, from 
Madras ; and Sunbiiry, Scarborough, from 
Penang. 

3. Ships Endeavour (American), Eu- 
dicott, from Mocha ; Padlas, Cock, fiom 
Madras ; and Philippa, Hodges, from 
Rangoon. 

10. Ship Tyne, Brotlie, from London. 

13. Ships Orient, Wallace, and Wood- 
ford, Chapman, from Madras and Bengal ; 
and Flora, Sherrifi’, from Rangoon. 

14. Ship Indiana, Pearl, from Bencoo- 
leen. 

15. Ship William Miles, Beadle, from 
London, April 21 . 

FIUTHS. 

Atig. 9. At Mliow, the lady of Lieut. 
W. Bell, Adj. and Quart.Mast., Artil., of 
a son. 

30. At (Tiowringhce, the lady of John 
Craufurd, Esq., of a daughter. 

31. The lady frf’ G. A. Avatick, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. Ir- 
win Malingj of a son. 

Sept. 1. At the Presidency, Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Smith, of a daughter. 

3. The lady of Capt. Nott, of the 28th 
regt. N.I., of a son. 

7. At Benares, the lady of J.C. Brown, 
Esq , of the Civil Service, of a daughter. 

12: At Malda, Mrs, Wm. Chambers, 
of a daughter. 

13. The lady of G. Vrignon, Esq., cf a 
son. 

— At lillattra, the lady of Capt. John 
Oakes, lst.fNkt. 4th regt., of a daughter. 

14; At Je^^oor, the lady of C^t. J. 
StewTirt, of a daughter. 
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IS. At Chittagong, the lady of Charles 29. At St. John’s Cathedral, Capt. CJ 
M'Kenzie, Esq., oftlie Civil Service, of F. Davip, of the Country Service, to Mrs., 
a daughter. Julia Gilpin. 

— At Bhopaulpore, tlie lady of Lieut. Oct. 1. T. Ambrose Shaw, Esq., of the 
Francis Hod^n, 2d bat. 17th regt. N.I., Hon. Company’s Cml Service, to Emma, 
of a daughter. eldest daughter of Matthew Smith, £sq., 

18s In Fort William, the lady of John of Howrali, 

Sherlock, Esq., Paymaster of his Majesty*s — Johns Cathedral, J. Brad- 

87th foot, of a daushter. shavf. Esq., merchant, to Miss Evelina 


19. At Chittagong, the lady of Col. 
Greenstreet, commanding at that station, 
of a son. 

23. At Gorruckpore, the lady of J. 
Carter, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a son. 

25, Mrs. Frances D’M. Sinaes, of a 
son. 

— Mrs. James Wood, of a daughter. 

— At Berhampore, the lady of Major A. 
Beck, of his Majesty’s 17th foot, of a son. 

’— At Gorruckpore, the lady of C. B. 
Crommelin, Esq., of a son. 

26. The lady of Robert Spankie, Esq., 
Advocate General, of a daughter. 

28. Near Manickpoor, the lady of Lieut. 
Colonel Christ. Fagan, of a daughter. 

29. The lady of Capt. R. C. Faithful!, 
Officiating Assist. Adj. Gen., of a son. 

— The lady of Thomas Hutton, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

Oct. 1. Mrs, E. M. Sandford, of a son. 
— Mrs. W. Sinclair, of a daughter. 

— At Benares, the lady of Capt. W. 
Siort, 1st bat. 11th regt. N.I.,of a son, 

3. Mrs. Chas. Christiana, of a daughter. 
— The lady of C. R. Martin, Esq,, of 
a daughter. 

— » At Moorshedabad, the lady of A. 
Smelt, Esq., of a daughter. 

5. At Cliowringhee, the lady of James 
Pattle, Esq., of a daugliter. 

— At Durrumtollah, Mrs, H. White, 
of a son. 

6, The lady of Henry Tyler, Esq., of 
a son. 

12, Mrs, F, Lindstedt, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Aug, 20. At Chittagong, E. Marquard, 
Esq., to Miss H. P. M. Echard. 

Se^)t. 3. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. 
Wm. Macmullen, to Miss R, M. Can- 
topher. 

13. At the Cathedral, Mr, J. Somer- 
ville, of the country service, to Miss Maria 
Alexander. 

19. At the Court-House at Chandema- 
gore, Mr. F. C. A. Rigordy, to Madm. 
Mary Helena Quandn. 

20. At Berhampore, Lieut. J, Macan, 
Sdbat. 26th regt. Bengal N.L, to Char- 
lotte Maria, eldest daughter of W. T. 
Smith, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. 

24. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. K. 
Parkinson, to Miss Charlotte Pool. 

25. At St. John’s Cathedr^^ Capt. K. 
Morpan, of the Hon. Compi^’s Bombay 
Marine, to Miss Mary Aim jhOmlfil, 


Lucy Healy. 

2- At St. John’s Cathedral, H. Inglia 
Lee, Esq., to Miss Sophia Frances Hutte- 
man. 

3. At St, John’s Cathedral, Mr. R. 
Hood, to Miss Elizabeth Clayton. 

4. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. Thos. 
H. Keating, to Miss Harriet Athanass. 

11, At the Old Roman Catholic Church, 
Mr. Joseph Nicholas Thomas, of Jessore, 
to Miss Annette Peget. 

12, At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr, John 
Delore, to Mrs. Ann Beck. 

13, At the Old Roman Catholic Church, 
Mr. P. Mack, to Miss M. A. Creighton, 

15. At St. John’s Cathedral, Capt. C. 
£. Smith, to Miss Maria Mason. 

DEATHS. 

Aug 22. On board his budgerow, near 
Ghazeepoor, Capt. E. S, Lechinere, of the • 
1st bat. nth regt. N I- 

23. Charles, son of Thomas Potenger, 
Esq., of Dacca, aged 8 years and 10 
months. 

25. At Chinsurah, the infant son of 
James Ross, Esq., 

27, At Gya, Francis Gillanders, Esq., 
Collector of the Tax on Pilgrims at Gya, 
aged 61. 

28. At Benares, Mary, the wife of 
Francis Law, Esq., aged 29. 

1, Octavia, infant daughter of 
Capt, E. Gwatkin, Deputy Paymaster. 

2. At Allahabad, Eliza Sophia, the in- 
fant daughter of Mr. J. C. Permien, 
Conductor of Ordnance. 

— Mr. William Young, last Branch 
Pilot, aged 48, 

3. In child-bed, Nancy, the wife of 
Mr. V. Gonsalves, aged 20. 

4. At Neemutch, Anna Maria, tlie in- 
fant daughter of Capt. Henry Hawtrey, 
4tli reg. Light Cavalry, aged 5 years. 

6. Mrs. Mary Bachelor, aged 15 years. 

10. After a short illness of a few days, 
Mr. Thomas Andrews, Deputy Hm'bour 
IVIaster at Calcutta, aged 29. 

11. At Mhow, Lieut. W. S. Kennedy, 
Adjutant to 6th regt. Light Cavalry. 

— At Lucknow, at the house of Joseph 
Queros, Esq., William Wallis, the young- 
est son of Capt W. R, Pogson, of the 
24th Native Infantry, aged 1 year and 
10 days. , 

12 At Chandernagore, at the house of 
her daughter Mrs. Henry Gibson, Mrs. 
Ann Bolte, aged 69. 
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'f - 13. At . Fotaid^ur, in Malwa, Mary 
CeQli% at Csfit. C. W. Hamil- 
ton, die Bampoora Local 

BatlaS^ 5 years. 

• 'iS.' At ^edgeree, Mr. Ednard Taylor, 
late a Parser in the Honorable Company's 
Bombay Marine. 

13, At Chinsurah, Mrs. Sarah Betts, 
the l^y of Thomas Betts, Esq , Super- 
intendent of Embankments at Burdwan, 
aged 35. 

17. At Meerut, Sarah Mary Ann, se- 
cond daughter of Lieut. R. Stack, of His 
Majesty’s I4th regt. aged 37. 

— At Allahabad, Ensign T. B. P. 
Keene, of the 1st bat; 35th regt. Native 
Infantry. 

■ 18. At Pnmeah, shortly after giving 
birth to her first child, Mrs. Caroline 
Botellho, the wife of Mr. Wm. Botellho, 
Superintendent of Durreeapoor Factory, 
ag^ 14 years. 

20. At the house of Aviet Agabeg, 
Esq , of the cholera morbus. Master 
Agai^ Aratoon, aged 15 years 

— At Patna, Harriett Helena Cimgie, 
third daughter of Capt. E. B. Craigie, 
Deputy Judge Advocate General, aged 
4 years. 

• 21. At Allahabad, from the effects of 

teething, the infant daughter of J. A. D. 
Watson, Esq., Assist. Surg. 1st. bat 18th 
regt Native Infimtry. 

— At Sumbhulpoor, Assist. Sureeon, 
James Johnston, doing duty with the 
Ramghur Corps, most sincerely lamented 
by bis brother officers. 

22. In Camp, near Barode, on the 
western bank of the Caly Sind River, 
M noon, departed, this litb that highly 
distinguished and much respected Officer, 
Lieut Colonel John Ludlow, C. B., late 
commanding the Neemucb Field Force. 
This gallant officer left cantonments with 
the ^eater part of bis force, on the 18th 
idtimo; he was then in a bad state of 
bealfii, which was greatly aggravated by 
die r^dity and length of the marches, 
which were made by the Division at this 
inclement season of the year, till at length 
he fdl a sacrifice to his zeal and devotion 
to . that service, of which he formed one of 
& brightest and proudest ornaments. 
His remains woe followed to the grave, 
ml die evening of bis demise, by the 
whole detachment, with the sincerest sen- 
timents of sorrow' and regret. 

— At his Indigo Factory, at Meer- 
(^ge m Jessore, P. D’ Auvergne, Esq., 
estel^t and anuable young man. He 
' ~l a. sacrifice to a stroke of the sun, while 
B^it-ahoodng, and which hxought 
[ 2'^^lrerb bilious attack, that terminated 
^ existence. 

yrs.‘ Alicia I.eycester, the lady of 
Wumm lieycester. Esq., Chief Judge of 
Coi^ of Sudder Dewanny and IK- 
iH^t'AffitwIn^ a^M ffr. 


23. Hk infant son of Capt. Nott, of 
the 20ffi r^t. Native Inffintry. 

— At Benares, Majew. William Blake, 
of the 13th regt. of Native Infantry, and 
Superintendent of the Military Road fiom 
Benares to Sahamnpoor. 

— At Lucknow, of the cholera mor- 
bus, Assist. Surg, O’Beime, His Majes- 
ty’s 17tli Foot, lately attached to the 
"rroops of the I^jah of Nagpore. 

24. Capt. John Tosh, aged 35. 

— At Boglepore, Charles Frederick 
Augustus, infant son of Mr. C. Arnold. 

26. William Jones, Esq , of Seebpore, 
aged 44. 

— At Barrackpore, Ensign Patrick 
Craufurd, 1st bat. ICth regt. Native In- 
fantry, in the 1 9th year of his age. 

27. Chandernagore, Capt. J. Norton, of 
the Country Service. 

29. Mr. Richard Marriott, aged 29. 

— Mrs Rachel Cam, aged 95. 

— At Cuttack, Alexander MacLean, 
Esq., Surgeon to the Commissioner and 
Civd Surgeon of that station, aged about 
37 years. Tbe illness which terminated 
in the death of this estimable man was a 
severe fever. 

30. Mr. George Be3mon, aged 46. 

Oct, 2. Louisa, the infant daughter of 
Mr. James Fielder, of the Honorable Com- 
pany’s Bengal Marine. 

3. After a few days’ illness, William 
Smith, Esq., late Register of Ramghur. 

— At Berhampore, Mary Eliza, the 
infant daughter of the late Capt. C. W. 
Burton, 8tii regt. Native Infantry. 

6. At the house of Capt. Broughton, 
Balasore, John Stritcb, Esq., Assist. Surg, 
Nagpore Auxiliary Horse. 

8. At Dum-Dum, the lady of Capt. 
J. Scott, of the Artillery. 

9. At Serampore, after a short illness, 
Mr. George Bie, son of O. L. Bie, Esq., 
aged 20. 

12. Edmund Henry, the infant son of 
E. Molony, Esq., of the Civil Service. 

13. Of tbe lock jaw, Francis Joseph 
Anthony, infant son of Mr. John Van- 
derberg. 

— John Burrell, Esq., an old and 
highly respected inhabitant of Calcutta, 
formerly of the firm of Burrell and 
Gould. 


MADRAS. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &C. 

UGHT cavaxar. 

Camels [recently arrived), appointed to do 
duty. 

Sept. 13. Comets 'Hionm Anderson, 
and J. G. Gteai, wiffi fitit regt, . . ‘ 

ComeS''^aii^ filnqx' and ,H, S.' N^- 
boh, with'flffre^. . , * , :f 

, ,'“V .•tvutl 
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KATIV* INFANTRY. 

Regt» Sept. 25. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) G. H, Isacke to be Capt , and 
Sen. Ensign O. Beil to be Lieut., vice 
Hunter, deceased ; date of com. 11th 
Sept. 1821. 

lltk Regt. Sept. 6, Lieut. J. F. Bird 
is removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

IMhRegt* Sept IS. Lieut. J. Williams 
is removed from 2d to 1st bat. 

\6thRegt, Sept. 6. Lieut. G. j. Rich- 
ardson is removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

19/A Regt, Sept. 25. Capt J. Michael 
to take rank from 1 4th May 1 820, in suc- 
cession to Boyn, retired. Capt. J. Mat- 
thews to take rank from 13th July 1820, 
vice Fitzgerald, deceased. 

Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) H. Dowden 
to be Capt. from 5th May 1821, in succes- 
sion to Smithwaite, promoted. 

Sen. Ens. J. B. Neeve to be Lieut, 
vice Dowden, promoted. 

Cadets recently admitted and promoted^ op* 
painted to do dxdy. 

Sept. 13. Ensigns E. Peel, R. S. Gled- 
stanes, J. Fitagerald, L. Rudd, C. W. 
Nicolay, A. J. Orrasby, G. W. Watson, 
and P. Chambers, with 2d bat. Istregt. 

Ensigns W. Loader, and J. Johnstone, 
with 1st bat. 3d regt. 

Ensign G. S. Wilkinson, with 2d bat. 
6th regt. 

Ensign W. Duncan, with 2d bat. 9th 
regt. 

Ensigns £. Apthorp, R. H. Symes, 
H« Brooks, and J. A. Shennan, with 1st 
bat. 14th regt. 

Ensigns A. Shimess, C. Thursby, J. 
Gordon, and W, Scott, with 1st bat, 16th 
regt. 

28. Ensigns C. J. Whitlock, J. M. 
George, T. Maynor, G. Affleck, and R, 
W. Lang, with 2d bat. 6th regt. 

Ensigns A. Campbell and D. Flyter,. 
with 2d bat. 10th regt. 

Ensign J. Dew^, witli 1st bat. 12tb 
regt. 

ENSIGNS POSTED TO CORPS. 

Sept. 20. 

A. B. Bushby, to Mad. Europ. regt. 

M. W. Perreau, ditto ditto. 

G. B, Marshall, 1st bat. Istregt, N- 1. 

W, Shelley, 1st bat. 2d regt. 

J. F. Leslie, 1st bat. Sd regt. 

J. H. Cramer, 2d bat. 4th regt. 

A. M'Nair, 1st bat. 4th regt. 

J. H. Marshall, 2d bat, 4th regt. 

W, Mains, 2d bat. 5th regt, 

H. A. Dallas, 2d bat. 6th regt. 

F. W. Todd, ditto ditto, 

R. H. Bingham, Ist bat. 7th regt, 

George Nott, 2d bat 7th regt» 

A. Robertson, 1st bat 8tb regt 

J. Stevenson, 2d bat 8th regt. 

H. Robots, 1st bat 9th regt. 
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W. Blood, 2d bat. 9th regt N. I. 

J. O. Milne, 1st bat. 10th regt 

F. S. C. Chimers, 2d bat. 1 1th regt. 
T. Setree, '2d bat. 12th regt 

H. Russell, 1st bat. 13th regt. 

D. Babington, 2d bat 13th regt. 

C. J. Torrianor 2d bat I4th regt* 
Charles Hutt, ffltto ditto. 

W» Cranston, ditto ditto. 

C. Bradford, 1st bat. 14th regt 
H. Morland, ditto ditto, 

H. Hurlock, 2d bat 15th regt 
J. Jones, ditto. 

M. J. Rowlandson, 1st bat 16th regt. 
R. Watson, 2d bat. 16th regt. 

J. Gibb, 1st bat 16th regt 

R. S. Elphinstone, 1st bat. 17th regt 

J. Hutchins, 2d bat. 17th regt. 

J, Woodgate, 2d bat 18th regt- 
A. Trotter, 1st bat. 18th regt 
Charles Pooley, 2d bat 19th regt. 
Henry Wright, ditto ditto. 

J. S. Bushby, 1st. bat, 20th regt, 

T. H, Zouch, 2d bat 2 1st regt 

G. C. Rochfort, ditto ditto. 

C. B. Phillipson, 1st bat. 22d regt. 

J. E, B. Shaw, 2d bat 22d regt- 
F. Dudgeon, ditto ditto. 

F. C. Mayo, 1st bat 23d regt. 

W. R. A. Freeman, 2d bat. 23d regt. 
J. Blaxland, 1st bat. 24th regt 

D. Littlejohn, 2d bat, 24th regt. 

G. E. Thompson, 1st bat 25th regt 
G. Hamond, 2d bat. 25th regt 

ARTILLERY. 

Lieut Henry Stilles Foord (recently 
promoted) is posted to the Horse Brigade* 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Sept 25. Assist Surg. J. G, Coleman 
J, Brown, and J, Caswall are appointed 
to do duty under the Surgeon to the 2d 
bat of Artillery at St Thomas’s Mount, 
the Garrison Surgeon of Masulipatam, and 
the Garrison Surgeon of Trichinopoly, 
respectively. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Sept 25. Lieut, C. Bond, 24th regt. 
N.I., to rehnn to Europe on sick certi- 
ficate. 

Ensign H, Russell, of Infantry, to 
Bengal for six months. 

laeut. T. A. Crichton, 10th r^t N.I., 
to the Mauritius or to tte Cape of Good 
Hope, on sick certificate, for eight months. 

Lieut. Col. B. Dod, Invalid EstabUsh- 
mcnt^i^and Major W. Dickson, C. B., 6th 
regt ^ght Cav., to return to Europe for 
three years respectively. 

Oct. 2jjj Lieut, J. Bissett, 1st regt. 
N.I., to i^tum to Europe on sick certifi- 
cate. 

lieut. Edward Servante, 15th regt 
N.L, to ditto on ditto. 

VoL. XIII. 3 G 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

BATXS OF KXCaANGX, AKD PRICK OF 
compant’s paper. 

Oct. 17, 1821. 

On England 

At SO days’ sight, Is. lOd. per Mad. rup. 

9 0 days’ sight. Is. lOJd. per do. 

6 months’ sight. Is. lid. per do. 

On Bengal : — 

At SO days’ sight, 93 to 95 sicca rupees, 
per 100 Madras rupees. 

Company’s Paper : — 

Remittable 14 J per cent. prem. 

New Loan, 9f do do. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 29. At Visiangarum, the lady of 
J. Smith, Esq., Collector and Magistrate, 
of a son. 

Oct. 8. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. 
Pattullo, commanding the Hon. the Gover- 
nor’s Body Guard, of a son. 

11. Fanny, the wife of Mr. William 
Stuart, of a son. 

14. At Vepery, the wife of Mr. Con- 
ductor E. Bishop, of a daughter. 

15, At the house of J. Goldingham, 
Esq., the lady of Capt. Paske, of the 
H. C.’s Artillery, of a son. 

— . At the Presidency, the lady of Capt. 
T. S. Watson, Military Paymaster Centre 
DiTision, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Se])t. 15. At the Scotch Kirk, Mr. Ky- 
ley, to Miss Maria Anne, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Pfeter Lawrence, Assist. Surveyor. 

Oct, 6. At Bangalore, Capt. Fyfe, Com- 
nissaiiat Department, to Mi^ Armstrong. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 3. At Kaugarcoil, in Xravancore, 
of die spasmodic cholera, Daniel Wheat- 
ley Burby, the son of Mr. Daniel Bur- 
by, aged 1 1 years. 

9. At Pondicherry, at the house of his 
great grandmother, Madame la Mettrie 
St. Paul, Henry, die infant son of Joseph 
le Faucheur, Esq., Superintendent of Po- 
lice. 

IS. At the Presidency, Lieut. William 
Cockburn, 3d regt. N. I. 


BOMBAY. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NEW CHURCH AT POONA. 

The following is an account, given in 
&e Bombay Courier of tlie ceremony of 
lajnng the foundation stone of a new 
chij^ch at Poona. 

June 23. “ Our readers will learn with 
pleasure that the interesting ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone of the new 
church at Poona took place on the morn- 
ing of Trinity Sunday, the 17tli inst. llie 


site is on a commanding «pot of ground 
near the large tank ; and appears to have 
been judiciously selected with a view to the 
accommodation of the European troops as 
well as the rest of tlie station. His Ma- 
jesty’s 47th regt. and the detachment of 
Artillery w'ere drawn up at daybreak to 
Witney the ceremony, wliich the solemnity 
of the day, and the associations of our 
national worship established in this country, 
could notfail to render impressive. Prayers 
suitable to the occasion were offered up by 
the Kev. T. Robinson, the Chaplain of 
the station, after which the Commissioner 
proceeded to read the following inscription 
from a brass plate : 

Ecclesiae, Sanctse. Mariae. 

In Agro, Garpeer, 

Prope. Urbem. Poonam. 

Jacta. Sunt. Fundamenta. 

I>ie. Junii. XVII. 

• Anno. Salutis. MDCCCXXI. 

Georgii. IV. Regis. Britanniarum. 

Secundo. 

Viro. Praenobili. 

Francisco. Marchione. de. Hastings, 
Res. Indicas. Prosperc. Gerente. 

Viro. Honorabili, 
Mountstewart. Elphinstone. 

Bombaiae. Prsfecto. 

Viro. Illustri. 

Thom^. Munro. Mil. de Bal. Imp, 

Madrasss. Prsefecto. 

Gulielmo. Chaplin. Armigero. 

Frovinciam. Heccanam. Procurante. 

In. Sacris^ Autem. 

Patre. in. Christo. Admodum. 

Reverendo. 

Thoma. Fansbaw. Middleton. S. T. P, 
Primo. Calcuttensi. EpLscopoi* 

Viro, Venerabili, 

Georgio, Barnes. S. T. P. 

Primo. Bombaiae. Archidiacono. 

Thoma. Robinson. A, M. 

Ecclesiae. Apud. Poonam. Ministro. 
Justiniano. Nutt, Centurione. 

Opens. Curatore. 

Societate. Honorabili. 
Mercatonira. Apud. Indos. Anglicorum. 

Sumptus. Suppeditante. 

B. O. M. 

Opus. Hodie. Inceptura. 

In. Sempilemam. Sui, Gloriam, 
Felix. Beatumque. Confirmet. 

The plate was then enclosed in a box, 
and deposited within the stone. The 
trowel and the level were then presented to 
the Commissioner, who fixed the stone 
with the accustomed solemnities, pro- 
nouncing “ IVIay the great Architect of the 
Universe vouchsafe his blessing, and may 
every work which we undertake redound to 
his glory !’* 

A thanksgiving w'as then offered by the 
clergyman for the work of piety thus hap- 
pily commenced, and a prayer for Hs com- 
pletion and future prosperity. 
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■\V® cannot but congratulate our coun^ 
trymen on every such event, so intimately 
connected with the interests of our Kccle- 
siastical Establishment, and with the ho- 
nour of our name and nation in the eyes 
of our heathen fellow-subjects. 

The liberality of the Government, and 
the known talents of the executive Engi- 
neer, give every promise that the elegance 
of the building will answer our warmest 
expectations.** 

C'URRENI VALUE OF GOVERNMENT 



SECURITIES. 


Suy.} 

Oci.S, 1821. 

[Scil. 

Prew. 

Par. 108. 

JPrem. 

RS. ( 

Six per Cent. Bengal Loans 

) Ks. 

17i 0{ 

1813 to 20 Remittable, 

]■?* 

8^ 1 

New Loan Ceriiticaies. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

Oct. 3, 1821. 



6 Months* sight on London, perR.l— 10 
30 days Calcutta .... 110^ 100 Sic.Rup. 

30 do. Madras ,,..105^ lOOMadrasR. 
8 do. Surat ...... 99^ 100 SuratR. 

8 do. Poonah ., ,, 100^ lOOPoonahR. 
8 do. Ahmed. Antnee 117 1 OO Ahmed. R. 
8 do. ......Sicca.. 95 lOOAhmedLR. 

8 do. Brodera 91 J lOOKairasyR. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals,. 

Aug* 29* Ship Vansittart, Dalrymple, 
from London. 

Sept, 17. Ship Ogle Castle, Cropley, 
from London. 

BIRTHS. 

17. At Sattarah, the wife of Mr, 
Conductor M. Hyam, of the Commissariat 
Department, of a son. 

27. In Rampart Row, the lady of R. 
Baxter, Esq., of a son and heir. 

Oct. 1. At the house of G. L. Prender- 
gast, Esq., the lady of Evan H. Biullle, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, of a daughter, 

DEATH. 

Sept. 25. Suddenly, Cartano Simoens 
de Carvalho, Esq., of Mozambique. 


BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

By the Aram, Capt. Daniels, from 
Rangoon, we have received some ardcles 
of intelligence from that quarter. All 
differences between the Birmahs and Sia- 
mese, it is said, are settled ; and there is 
no truth in the report circulated, that a 
Birmah squadron had been fitted out to 
intercept tlU Siamese vessels now in the 
port of Calcutta. The Birmah forces 
pushed forward over the Martaban moun- 
tmns to th^ extreme boundary of their own 
territories^ .but returned homewards with- 
out attempting any thing further. 

An embassy, it is also said, had arrived 
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at Martaban in a Chinese junk from 
Cochin-China, soliciting the aid and co- 
operation of the Birmahs in making w^ 
against the Siamese. Of the result of 
this embassy we are not informed, but it 
is to be presumed it will prove unsuccess- 
ful. — Co/ Jour,, Oct. 4. 


NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

The pirate of the island of Nancowry, 
with whose former proceedings our readers 
have been already made acquainted, is re- 
ported to have left that island and taken to 
Teresa, another island a little to the north 
of it, the natives of Nancowry having ex- 
pelled him from that place.— -Ca/. Jour., 
Oct. 4. 


JAVA. 

Letters from Batavia, of lOth Nov., say 
timt the Governor General, to check the 
increasing audacity of the Rrates, had re- 
solved on fitting out swift-sailing vessels 
(proas), each armed with one cannon, four 
swivels, and six muskets ; there are to be 
thirty-four of these vessels stationed in four- 
teen divisions along the coast of Java, from 
Batam to Banjoeuangie. They are to be 
commanded by natives, and manned with 
twenty -two Javanese, who are to receive re- 
gular pay, and each to have side-arms, after 
the manner of the country, and a lance. 
To support these cruizing proas, regular 
ships of war wiU be stationed as long as 
there are pirates on the coast of Java ; and 
first, from the Straits of Sunda and the 
Lampreys, to the Point of Indramajo; 
second, iVom there to that of Jauara ; 
third, from there to Odging Banka ; and 
fourth, from the Island of Madttra to the 
Strait of Bali. 

Another decree of the Governor Ge- 
neral orders hydrographical surveys in the 
Indian Seas, for the improvement of the 
charts.— Taper. 


CHINA. 

The late advices from China state that 
the reigning Emperor has issued several 
edicts, restraining and forbidding the ad- 
mi^ion of Missionaries from Europe, who 
have arrived in that empire with a view to 
propagate the Christian religion. — Lon- 
don Taper,, 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Sydney, July 7, 1821. — On Tuesday 
afternoon his Majesty’s cutter Mermaid 
arrived from Port Macquarie, which set- 
tlement she left the Saturday preceding. 
Mr. Oxley, the Surveyor General, return- 
ed in thi^ vessel to head-quarters, having 
effected the object of his mission by 
placing buoys in such positions on the bar 
and sunken rock in the entrance into the 

3 G 3 
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haibow, as it is hoped will in future pre- 
vent the recurrence of those accidents 
which att«>ded the vessels on the £rst for. 
nation of the Settlement. A code of 
signals has been established, with a com- 
p^nt pilot, which will render the en- 
trance into the harbour easy and secure. 
— Spinet) Gas. 

VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 

Letters dated the 17th of September, 
have been received from Van Dieman’s 


Land. The public are aware, from pre- 
vious accounts, of the rapid increase of 
settlers in this valuable colony, attracted 
by its fine climate and fertile soil. It is 
hardly to be credited, then, that it should 
want one of the elements of society, a 
Court of Criminal Justice. At present, 
to punish a robbery, or any other criminal 
offence, the prosecutor must repair to 
Sidney, a voyage of 700 miles. Even in 
the Civil Court, the jurisdiction is limited 
to the recovery of debts not exceeding ;650. 


I^otne Jnteiligence* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

VHK Bioar HON. GBO. CANNING APFOIKTEO 
GOVEBNOa GBKBBAL OF INnlA. 

We have much satisfaction in announ. 
cing to the public the following Resolu- 
tions of the Court of IMrectors, appoint- 
ing a successor to the Marquis of Hast- 
ings as Governor- General of India 

“ At a Court of Directors held on 
“Wednesday the 27th of March 1822: 
“ Resolved (by the Ballot Unanimously), 
“ That the Right Hon, George Canning 
" be appointed Governor-General of Ben- 
“ gal.” 

GUPBEME COUBT OF JCDICATDBE, BENGAl. 

Mr. Serjeant Blosset has been appoint- 
ed to succeed Sir Edward Hyde East as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Jo^cature at Bengal. 

SUPBEME COUBT OF JOniCATUBE, MAOBAS. 

The successor to Sir George Cooper, 
late one of the Puisne Judges at Madras, 
has not yet been named by His Majesty 
tn Count^. 

mUTABT APPOrjtTMENTS, &C. 

Brevet Bank. 

Charles Chaplin, Esq., Professor of Mi. 
fitary Drawings at the East India Com- 
pany’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe, 
to have the local rank of Captain and 
A^utant during the period of his being 
employed with the Company of Cadets 
there. Dated Feb. 28, 1822. 

The undermention^ Cadets of the 
Hon. the East-India Company’s Service 
to have the temporary rank of Second 
lieutenant during the period of their 
being placed under the command of Lieut, 
Colonel Paisley, of the Royal Engineers 
at Chatham, for instructions in the art of 
Sapping and Mining : 

C^det -ilex. Cumine Peat. Dated Feb 
28, 1822. 

Cadet Eobert Forster. Dated Feb. 28 
1822. 

Cadet Wm. Dickson. Dated Feb. 28 

Office, March S, IS22, ’ 


EXPENSES OF THE E, I. COMPANv’s ESTA- 

BLISUMES'TS AT HAILE VBUBT AND AD- 
DISCOMBE. 

A return to an order of the House of 
Commons states the total expense of the 
East-India Company’s College at Hailey- 
bury, since its establishment in 1 805 to 
1820 inclusive, at £247,595. 5s. lOd., in- 
cluding £92,325. 8s. 7d., the expense of 
building. TTie total number of Writers 
sent out to India and China, 498. An- 
nual amount of salaries of Professors and 
other Officers, £6,702. 10s. Ditto ser- 
vants’ wages, £1,744. 8s.— Total expense 
of the East-India Company’s Military Asy- 
lum at Addiscombe, since its establishment 
in 1803 to 1821 inclusive, 136,9981. Ss., 
including £41,032. 13s. 2d. for building. 
Total number of Cadets educated at Ad- 
discombe, sent out to India, 335. Total 
number of Cadets sent out to India by the 
East-India Company, since 1814 inclusive, 
from the Military Seminary at Addis- 
combe, and who have been instructed in 
the Hindoostanee language, before their de- 
parture 1,616. Total annual amount of pay 
to Officers and Professors, £4,6221. 9s. Sd. 


COVEBHMBKT OF SIBEB lA. 

Peterslnrrg, Feb. 20. — A Ukase has 
been issued by His Majesty, the Emperor 
for the government of Siberia, to the fol- 
lowing effect 

“ As we have judged neccssaiy to or- 
ganize the Administration of the govern- 
ments of Siberia, according to principles 
which may be adapted to its remote situa- 
tion, extent, and productions, we have 
commissioned the Privy Counsellor, Spe- 
ransky. Governor- General of Siberia, to 
inspect those Governments, — to collect 
upon the spot detailed information respect- 
ing their situation ; to found upon this 
information the means for their better 
organization, and to lay them before us for 
our examination. Having examined and 
compared the proposals, laid before us in 
consequence, we find that those proposals 
are founded on a true knowledge of the 
local circumstaneps. For the general ad. 
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ministration of Siberia, it is divided into 
east and west, &c«’* 

Thus this immense country, which, from 
its situation, comprehends various cli*> 
mates, and conceals in many parts an 
abundance of unused treasures, and is in« 
habited by numerous tribes of people very 
different from each other, will now obtain, 
by the paternal care of the Emperor, and 
the zealous and prudent co-operation of the 
able sidesman Speransky, a well-regulated 
Government ; and, in future, be no more 
decried as an inhospitable desart.^ifam- 
burg Mail, 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals, 

Marche. Off Dover, ship Perseverance, 
Hodgson, from Batavia 11th Nov., for 
Antwerp. 

5. Clyde, ship Osprey, M’Gill, from 
Bengal. 

6, Liverpool, sliip Hary, Kneale, from 
New South Wales and Mauritius. 

13. Gravesend, ship Dick, Harrison, 
from Batavia. 

1 7. Portsmouth, ship Eliza, Hunt, from 
Batavia and Mauritius. 

18. Liverpool, ship Theodosia, Kidson, 
from Bengal 6th Sept. ; Madras 521st Oct., 
and Cape 1st Jan. 

20. Deal, ship Princess Royal, Hack- 
mann, from Singapore, Penang, Madras, 
Cape, and St. Helena.— Posjen^ers .* Mrs. 
Lumley, widow of the late Capt. Lumley ; 
Miss Lumley ; Capt. Dacre ; Lieut. Mo> 
riartyj Mr. R. Lambert; Mr. Cresswell 
Jobling. 

21. Ditto, ship Orpheus, Finlay, from 
Bombay, Mauridus, Cape, and St, Helena. 

22. Cowes, ship Superb, Oliver, from 
China about 6th Dec. 

Hepartures, 

Feb, 22, Gravesend, ship Apollo, Ten- 
nant, for Madras and Bengal. 

26. Ditto, ship Adrian, Home, for 
Bengal. 

March 10. Ditto, ship William Money, 
Jackson, for Madras and Bengal. 


14. Gravesaid, ship Canning, Patterson, 
for Bencoolen and China. 

17. Ditto, ship Asia, Bsdderston, ibr 
Madras and Bengal. 

22. Deal, ship London, Sotheby, for 
Madras and China. 

— Ditto, ship Asia, Reid, for Ports- 
mouth and New South Wales. 

2S. Ditto, ship King George Fourth, 
Clark, for Bengal, 

24. Gravesend, ship Venilia, Thomp- 
son, for Batavia, &e. 

25. Deal, ship Prince of Orjmge, Mon- 
crief, for New l^uth Wales. 

The ships Iiowther Castle, Mortlock ; 
General Harris, Welstead ; General Kyd, 
Naime ; Atlas, Mayne ; and Nautilus, 
Pearson, arrived at China previous to SOtb 
Nov. last. 

The Inglis, Borradaile, from China to 
London, was at anchor in the Straits of 
Banca on the 15th of Dec. She had been 
on the Lucepara Shoals, and thrown about 
5,000 quarter chests of tea overboard,— 
Lloyd* s List, 

SIRTH. 

March 14. At Southgate, the lady of 
T, Smith, Esq., of the Hon. East-India 
Company's Service, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

March 5, At Edinburgh, Capt. Robt. 
Chalmers, Hon. East-lndia Comp. Mil. 
Service, Bengal, to Miss Jessy Ranken. 

28. Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple, and of Water Lope 
Village, in Cornwall, to Sarah, daughter 
of the late John Davison, Esq., of the 
East-lndia House. 

DEATHS. 

Feb, 25. At Tiverton, Devonshire, J, 
James, Esq., of Ashley-house, late eff the 
Hon, East-lndia Company's &rvice. 

March 3, At Sidmouth, in the 67th 
year of his age, Henry Charles Ramus, 
Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Estab. 

16. In Portland-place, Lady Dunkin, 
relict of Sir Win. Dunkin, formerly one of 
H. M. Judges Supreme Court of Calcutta, 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Tons, 


Capiains, 


Where to. 


Ships* Names, 


Agincourt - 
Proviilence - 
Moira . . • 

Larkins 
Hibernia 

Hope ... 
Lady Raffles 
Port William 
David Scott • 
•Lotos . . • 

Sir Edward Paget • 
Bombay Merchant 
Barkworth - 
Britannia 
James Sibbald • 


500 

Mahon • 

700 

Owen - 

650 

Hornblow 

700 

Wilkinson 

500 

Macintosh 

500 

Flint - 

650 

Coxwell 

1^ 

Glass • 

800 


600 

Doveton 

600 

Geary - 

4S1 

Clarkson 

600 

Pedler - 

450 

Living - 

667 

Forbes > 


Madras and Bengal. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bengal direct. 
Ditto. 

Bombay. 

Pit to. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 
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price Current of East-India Produce for March 1822 . 415 



L. t. 

ii. L. 

s. • 

d. 


i.. s. 

d. 

L» s. 


Cochineal 

...Ib. 0 . 

3 to 0 

4 

6 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 



i 

Coifee, Java 

..cwt. 




Turmeiick, Bengal. .cwt. 0 12 

0 

to 0 15 

0 \ 



0 — S 

15 





— 1 10 


—— Bourbon 



Zedoary 



^ 1 

f' 

~ Mocha 


0—20 

0 

0 

Galls, in Sorts.. 


0 

— 90 

0 1 

Cotton, Surat 

...lb. 0 0 

6 — 0 

0 


Blue 


0 

— no 

0 f 

— Madras 


7 — 0 

0 

8 

Indigo, Blue 

...lb. 




— — Bengal 


5-0 

0 

6 

— Blue and Violet 


0 

— 0 11 

4 

— Bourbon 


11 — 0 

1 

5 

— Purple and Violet... 0 10 

6 

— on 

0 i 

Bines, tkc. for Dveine. 




— — Fine Violet 


3 

— 0 10 

6 li 

Aloes, Epatica 

..cwt, 3 0 

0 — 5 

5 

0 

— Good Ditto 





Aimiseeds, Star.... 


0 — 2 

15 

0 

— Middling Ditto.. 


0 

— 0 10 

9 1 

Borax, Rehned... 


0 — 3 

15 

0 

Fine Violet & Copper 0 9 

8 

— 0 10 

0 w 

— Unrefined, or 

Tinea) 3 3 

0 — 3 

to 

0 

Good Ditto 




h 

Camphire unrefined 8 13 

0 — 10 

0 

0 

— Fine & Good Copper 0 9 

6 

— 0 10 

0 ? 

Cardemoms,Ma1abar..lb 0 3 

3 — 0 

a 

3 

— - Ordinary 


6 

— 07 

0 

— Ceylon 


3 — 0 

1 

4 

— Fm« Madras ... 

0 9 

6 

— 09 

11 1 

Cassia Buds.. 

...cwt. 18 0 

0—19 

0 

0 

> Manilla 














0 

Castor t3il 


4 — 0 

1 

0 

Saftlower 

.cwt. 5 0 

0 

— 17 0 

0 

China Root 

...cwt. 1 0 

0 — 1 

6 

0 

Sago 

.cwt. 0 10 

0 

— 1 5 

0 

Cuculus Indicus.. 


0 — 1 

0 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined.... 

cwt. 1 10 

0 



Coluinbo Root.... 

. . , 




Silk, Bengal Skein ... 

...Ib. 0 13 

1 

— 0 16 

7 ,1^ 

Drason*s Blood... 


0—36 

0 

0 

Novi 


4 

— 1 5 

0 /IT 

Quin Ammoniac. lump.. 4 0 

0 — 9 

0 

0 

— Ditto While.. . 

. ... 










0 19 


— 0 19 


■— Assafoetida... 


0—13 

0 

0 

— . Organzine 

1 14 

0 

— 3 0 

<* 1 

— — Benjamin • . 


0—60 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon.... 

...lb. 0 5 

1 

— 0 '9 

“ (c 

— — Anmii 

...cwt. 2 10 

0 — 9 

0 

0 

Cloves 


9 



— Oalbaiium... 





— — Bourbon .... . 

... 




Gambogium 


0—13 

0 

0 

— — Mace 


0 

— 0 5 

0 ' 

— Myrrh 


0—15 

0 

0 

— Nutmegs. 

0 3 

6 

— 0 3 

10 1 

— - Olibanum.... 


0 — 2 

5 

0 

- Ginger 

.cwt. 0 14 

0 

— 0 16 

0 1 

Lac Lake... 


y — 0 

3 

5 

— Pe^er, Black . 

...lb. 



:] 

— l)ye 

0 3 

3 — 0 

4 

3 

— — Privilege 


8 



— Shell, Block. 


0 — 3 

0 

0 

— — W bite 


3 

— 0 1 

• 

— — Shivered .... 


0—5 

0 

0 

Sugar, Yellow........ 

.cwt. 1 8 

0 

— 1 10 

0 A 

— Stick... , ,,, 


0 — 1 

5 

0 

White.......... 

1 15 

0 

— 30 

0 \ 

Musk, China 

....ox. 0 7 

0 — 0 

15 

0 

— Brown .......... 


0 

— 0 IS 

0 !( 

Nux Vomica 

...CWt« 0 to 

0 — 0 

16 

0 

Tea, Bohea 

.. lb. 0 2 

6 


j 

Oil Cassia 


7 — 0 

0 

8 

— - Congou 


7 

— 0 9 

8 ,| 

— Cinnamon .. 


0 — 1 

1 

0 

— Souchong 


B 

— 0 4 

6 

ClOYM 





—— Campoi 


6 

— 0 3 

10 'i 







0 3 


— 0 9 

5 1 










i' 

Opium 





— Hyson Skin .... 


1 

— 0 9 

1 t 

Rhubarb 


0 — 0 

4 

0 

— Hyson 


3 

— 0 S 10 ^ 

Sal Ammoniac ... 

...cwt. 




— Gunpowder *... 





Senna 

Ib. 0 0 

6 — 0 

3 

0 

Tortoiseshell 


0 

— 30 

® I 

Turnaerick, Java . 

...cwt« 0 16 

0 — 0 la 

0 

Wood, Saunders Red..too 7 6 

0 

— BO 

0 f 


i; 


Privatt Trade.-^bma and Bengal Raw Silk 
and Chatsun Silk. 

For Sale I May — Prompt J%ly» 

Private TVade.-^Bandannoes — Blue Cloths'^ 
Madras Handkerchiefs — Shawls. 

For Sale 13 May^Prompt 9 August* 
Company^f, — Saltpetre — Pepper-Cinnamon— 
Mace— I^utmegs— Oil of Mace. 


LONDON MARKETS. 


Tuesday, Mar. 16, 1823. 

Cotton.— There has been a steady demand; the 
purchases arc not, however, on an extensive 
scale. At Liverpool the demand has been regu- 
lar, though not brisk. The trade are the cx> 
elusive purchasers. 

Co^ee.— The market rather improved towards 
the close of last week. There have been few 
purchases lately by private contract. 

5jigar.— The quantity of Muscovades ofFeied 
for sale last week was quite inconsiderable, the 
few purchases made were at prices a shade 
higher. Molasses have been in bi isk demand. 

East India Coinpany*$ Sale 2 1st inst. 

3,716 bags Coffee. sound. damaged, 

Samarang triage. .65s 6</ u 671 6d 
Cheribon pale .... loss a I05s 99* n lots 6d 

green ..106# 6<< I02s a I05s 

Sumatra ordinary 

brown. .QSs a q9j 


19,311 bags, &c. Sugar, sound. damp. 


Bourbondabs I4sa 17« 14$6(tal5s6d 

brown .I98a2^s l6se20s 

yellow 24sa25s6d 205 6da22s6d 

Java brown 20s a 95s 

yellow ....... ...96 sn 2S« 

^rrej’... .3(>s 6ft a 33s 

Bengal grey 96s 6d a 27s 6(i 25sn252 6if 

• 31s a 33s 

S4s a 35s 
37s a 37s 61 


Ptce . — By public sale 20lh inst.: 300 barrels 
old nr.uaty Carolina Rice, 26s Pd and 27s. —This 
torcuoon 4,290 bags East- India dcscnptions w’ere 
brought forward . 722 bags common cargo Rice 
sold freely at 7s Gi/ i 1,545 b.i^s ordinary yellow 
Java were taken in at gs, and for which 8s 6ft 
was offered and refused : the remainder, Bengal 
Rice, for w'hich offeis were made 6d under the 
prices at which they were withdrawn, ordinary 
was taken m at lOs, middling Us 6d, good white 
at 12s. 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 9 April— Prompt 12 July, 
Licensed, — Indigo . 

For Sale 17 April— Prompt 19 July, 
litcensed.— Coffee— Sugar— Rice, 

For Sale 22 April — Frompt 19 July. 
Co*apa?iy*s.— China and Bengal Raw Silk. 
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AMERICAN TRADE WITH CHINA. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : The trade carried on by the 
Americans with China is a subject 
which at present so much engrosses 
the attention of commercial men, that 
any remarks upon it, however cur- 
sory, will, I am persuaded, not be al- 
together unacceptable to the readers 
of your Journal. 

The peculiar advantages possessed 
by the Americans in the absence of 
restrictions upon their commerce, in 
the lowness of their import duties, 
and in the cheap rate at which their 
vessels are constructed, stored and 
victualled, are, as well as the enter- 
prizing spirit of that people, too no- 
torious to be disputed : but I confess 
that I am not one of those who give 
implicit credit to the exaggerated state- 
ments of the extent of their China 
trade, and the profits they are said to 
derive from it. Many persons who 
have not directed their attention, either 
from interest or curiosity, to this sub- 
ject, believe, I am well convinced, 
that whilst the East-India Company 
are forced to purchase tea from the 
Chinese chiefiy with bullion, the Ame- 
ricans obtain this article by way of 
barter for other merchandize, which 
Asiatie Joum.—No. 77- 


they either carry from their own 
country', or collect in their circuitous 
traffic with intermediate places. But, 
in point of fact, the specie carried to 
Canton by the Americans is in enor- 
mous disproportion to the merchandize 
they import there, as the following 
statement will demonstrate : 

The value of merchandize imported 
into Canton by the Americans during 
four years, given in dollars, was. 

In 1815-16.... 605,500 

1816- 17. ••• 1,064,600 

1817- 18.... 1,475,828 

1818- 19.... 2,603,151 

5,749,079 

The quantity of dollars imported by 
them into that place, during the same 
period, was. 

In 1815-16.... 1,922,000 

1816- 17. .. 4,545,000 

1817- 18.... 5,601,000 

1818- 19.... 7,414,000 

19,482,000 

Thus, upon an average of the four 
years, and reckoning the dollar at 
4s. 4d., the value of merchandize is 
311,408/. per annum, whilst the specie 
amounts to 1,055,275/. 

The East-India Company exported 
from this country to China, in the 
VoL. XIII. 3 H 
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year 1818, merchandize, consisting 
chiefly of woollen manufactures, to 
the amount of 695,1141. ; and in 1819, 
to 595,6251. 

It is pretty obvious that, as the dis- 
proportion between specie and mer- 
chandize has not sensibly diminished 
in the American China trade, the in- 
crease in their exports from Canton 
has not arisen from any increased ef- 
fectual demand on the part of the 
Chinese ; but from the avidity of the 
former to engross the supply of the 
European continent with tea and 
China produce, and which has led 
them to deluge the neighbouring coun- 
tries with those goods, to the serious 
injury of their own present interests, 
and the ruin of many who have been 
drawn into the vortex of their spe- 
culations. 

The propensity of American traders 
to indulge in experiments, frequently 
induces them to venture upon making 
investments both in their outward and 
homeward voyages, which our mer- 
chants naturally conclude to be the re- 
sult of consideration ; whereas they ap- 
pear to be mere wild speculations,which 
end in the most ruinous manner to the 
parties engaged in them. An example 
of this inconsiderate eagerness of 
trafflc spears in the large importations 
of cotton into America, a year or two 
back, which were attended with such 
immense loss, that the merchants were 
glad to re-export a considerable quan- 
tity to this country, overwhelmed as 
it was, and still continues to be, with 
that commodity, and get any price 
they could for it. With this, and si- 
milar examples before me, I am in- 
clined to suspend my judgment with 
respect to the trade now stated to be 
carried on with China by the Ame- 
ricans in British cotton manufactures. 
The filet I am far from denying. Both 
cottons and woollens have been shipped 
in England on board American ves- 
sels for Canton, and it is not quite 
improbable that the loss of the pre- 


sent speculators may be followed 
hereafter by general permanent be- 
nefit, from a taste for these produc- 
tions being excited in China, as in 
other parts of the East. But, though 
open to conviction upon this subject, 
1 am still unconvinced that this trade 
can now be beneficial to the British 
merchant, being persuaded that the 
obstacles are still in existence which 
have defeated the efforts made by the 
East-India Company, whose character, 
influence, resources, and advantages 
in many respects have enabled them to 
make efforts to attain this object (the 
success of which their interest is con- 
cerned to secure), beyond the power 
of individual merchants. 

The success which it is acknow- 
ledged the Americans have had in 
extending their traffic in tea, China 
silks (as well as in pepper), with Eu- 
rope, we must remember has been 
purchased by some loss of mercantile 
respectability and character, upon 
which is raised that fabric of credit, so 
essential to a commercial nation. This 
has resulted from their breaches of 
contract, dishonouring of bills, and a 
certain species of chicanery in their 
transactions, the almost unavoidable 
consequence of their extensive, but 
ill-judged projects, which has affixed a 
kind of reproach to them, in the opi- 
nion even of the Chinese, who, though 
fer from being scrupulously honest in 
their dealings, are fully sensible of 
the advantages of dealing with the 
British merchant. 

In short, the American trader, who 
is often owner, merehant, and captain, 
frequently resembles some of our great 
doers at home, who make a great dash, 
which, if successful, enriches them ; 
and if it ffiils, the loss, by the con- 
trivance of the projector, falls prin- 
cipally upon those with whom they 
deal. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Anti-Jonathan. 
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NARVALLUM COTTA or CROTON OIL. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : There has been lately brought 
from the East-Indies an article which 
promises to occupy a distinguished 
place in the Materia Medica ; I allude 
to the NarvaUum Cotta oil, as it is 
called, which is obtained from the 
seeds of the Croton Tiglium, or Gra- 
tia Molucca. The former is a dark yeU 
low or brownish liquid, rather viscid 
than otherwise, possessing little scent j 
the latter are whitish unctuous kernels, 
each about the size of a coffee berry, 
enclosed in a slight husk or shell. 

The efficacj' of this oil in producing 
evacuations is astonishingly great. A 
very small quantity operates almost 
immediately upon the strongest con- 
stitutions ; but such is the potency of 
the medicine, that unless it be admi- 
nistered with caution, serious conse- 
quences ensue. 

In a printed circular, containing a 
letter from Mr. Conwell, of the Hon. 
Company’s Medical Establishment, 
Fort St. George, and some extracts 
and opinions respecting the Croton 
oil, it is stated that it was not hereto- 
fore used in Europe ; but I find, by a 
communication from Dr. Nimmo of 
Glasgow, published in the Quarterly 
Journal, No. 25, that the croton seeds 
were known as a purgative medicine 
centuries ago, but were disused by 
reason of their excessive acrimony, 
the violence of their operation, and 
the danger arising at times from em- 
ploying them. 

Mr. Conwell states, in the circidar, 
that one drop of the oil is the usual 
dose for a grown person, which, ac- 
cording to circumstances, is increased 
to two or three. It may be formed 
into pills, with any proper substance, 
or rubbed with sugar, adding ten 
drachms of peppermint water to make 
a draught. He adds that he has used 
the oil for eighteen months, and can 
conscientiously recommend it as the 
speediest, most effectual, and safe purge 


he ever employed. It further ap- 
pears that an excess in the dose acts 
by vomiting, especially in foul sto- 
machs; that it is a powerful evacuent 
of the bile, and is administered suc- 
cessfully by the Malays as an hydro- 
gogue (in dropsical cases). Two grains 
of the extract of catechu are some- 
times used in the dose, to correct its 
acrimony. 

Several experiments are detiuled by 
Dr. Nimmo, in the communication re- 
ferred to, made by him upon the oil, 
and also upon the seeds, which he 
treated with alcohol and purified oil 
of turpentine. The result evinced that 
the alcoholic solution was the best 
mode of administering the active prin- 
ciple of the croton oil, and furnished 
the means of readily proportioning the 
dose to the various circumstances of 
the cases under treatment. He adds a 
prescriptive formula, adapted to coun- 
teract the uneasy feelings produce^ 
by the medicine in the mouth and 
throat. In most of the numerous 
cases in which it was thus administered 
by Dr. Nimmo, no vomiting or even 
nausea followed ; and pui'ging was ior 
duced in a space of time between half 
an hour and three hours after the dose 
was administered. 

Among the cases mentioned by Dr. 
N., is that of a lady who had used the 
most powerful medicines, and under- 
gone a course of mercurial inunction, 
for the cure of abdominal dropsy, and 
who was relieved from almost a hope- 
less condition, and ultimately cured^ 
by the alcoholic solution of the croton 
oil. In cases of mania, arising from 
intemperance and other causes, it has 
been found equally efficacious. 

In the course of the paper. Dr. Nim- 
mo introduces the following observa- 
tions, which may be serviceable to the 
purchasers of the oil, and to medical 
practitioners : 

“ From the difference of effect which 
3 H 2 
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has been noticed by those who have 
examined the action of the croton oil, 
there is room for suspecting that, in 
many instances, additions have been 
made to the real oil, and to such prac- 
tices it is manifest there is a strong 
temptation, from the high price at 
which it is sold, and the facility with 
which adulteration can be practised, 
without any apparent means of detec- 
tion. The observations and experi- 
ments stated, it is hoped, will be found 
to furnish the ready means of detec- 
tion. Let a very light phial be coun- 
terpoised in an accurate balance ; pour 
into it fifty grains or more of the cro- 
ton oil ; add alcohol which has been 
digested upon olive oil, of which it 
dissolves so little, as not to injure in 
the smallest degree the alcoholic solu- 
tion for subsequent use ; agitate well; 
pour off the solution and add more 
alcohol in the same manner, until the 
dissolved portion is diffused in such 
a proportion of alcohol, that each half 
dram measure shall contain equal to 
one dose of the croton oil for an adult : 
by placing the phial over the fire to 
evaporate what remains of the alcohol 
in the bottle; if the remainder be to 
that which has been abstracted by the 
alcohol as fifty-five to forty-five, the 
oil is genuine : if olive oil or any other 
oil little soluble in alcohol has been 
added, the residuum will be in larger 
proportion ; but if castor oil has been 
employed, the proportion of the resi- 
due will be smaller than in the genuine 
solution.” 


Mr. Marshal], Assistant Surgeon at 
Baricheur, near Surat, estimates the 
dose of one drop of the oil contained 
in two pUls, as equal in power to a 
drachm of jalap, or six grains of calo- 
mel, and an ounce of Epsom salts. 
He says that the great advantage of 
the purge appears to be the smallness 
of the bulk necessary to obtain the 
desired effect. In two cases he men- 
tions, it would have been impossible 
for the patient to swallow a sufficient 
quantity of any other purgative. He 
concludes, “ none of the drastic purges 
are so certain, none so rapid in their 
action, and none so little annoying, by 
griping or nausea. I found the dose 
of one drop very successful in cases 
of diseased spleen, where the patients 
were obliged to have their bowels 
daily emptied : an omission of this 
precaution being almost inevitably fol- 
lowed by a paroxysm of fever. By 
managing the exhibition of the medi- 
cine so as to ensure its operation an 
hour or two before the time of the 
expected attack, it was almost cer- 
tainly obviated.” 

As I am convinced that you will 
rejoice with me at any prospect of the 
productions of our eastern empire be- 
coming more beneficial to the parent 
country, especially in a point so in- 
teresting as the art which diminishes 
the physical evils of existence, I make 
no apology for sending you this, and 
am, Sir, &c. &c. 

0 , 


COASTING VOYAGE FROM PONDICHERRY TO GOA. 

{From a Journal of the late Dr, Lind <f Windsor. — Originalli/ communicated to the 
Asiatic Journal.) 


On the I4th Feb. 1780, at 10 p. m. 
we anchored in Pondicherry Roads 
and next morning Capt. Cooper and 
I went on shore to see the place, and 
to wait on the English Commandant. 
There I met Mr. Wilson, a surgeon 
belonging to the English troops, who 
carried me to his house, where I re- 


ceived every kind of civility, besides a 
great deal of information respecting 
the diseases of India. In the evening 
he took me out in an open chaise, to 
shew me the town and surrounding 
country. I staid with him that 
night, and next day embarked to 
proceed on our voyage. 
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The town of Pondicherry, which all other times, the inhabitants are 
was the principal settlement of the furnished with vegetables and fruits in 
French on the Coromandel coast, is the greatest abundance. The mud 
very extensive, and is said to have walls and ditches which enclose the 
contained ninety thousand inhabitants, different fields, are so constructed, as 
The streets are wide, with a row of to render it an endless task for an 
trees on each side, and all at right enemy to attempt to let off the wa- 
angles with each other. The houses ter as the English experienced during 
are neat and convenient, although in- the last siege. As the French inha- 
ferior in size and taste to the elegant bitants have mostly returned to Eu- 
and superb houses of the English at rope, the little trade that is now car- 


Madras, which from their fine stucco, pied on there, added to the ruinous | 

infinitely more beautiful than the finest state of the fortifications, gives the t 

alabaster, their Palladian style, and place, at present, a melancholy and f 

large size, greatly resemble, in outside deserted appearance. • 

appearance, Italian palaces. Within, Here we took in the troops we were i 


however, they are much inferior; the to carry to Surat. We sailed from 
furniture consisting only of large floor Pondicherry on the 17th, and on the 
mats, cane chairs and sofas, some 21st saw the north end of the famous 
handsome lustres, and lantherns hang- Island of Ceylon, 
ing from the ceiling, with bare stucco Ceylon, an island particularly noted 
walls, without the fine pictures of for the production of cinnamon, is 
European palaces. The pageantry of about three hundred English miles in 
a numerous attendance, splendid pa- length, and from forty to a hundred 
lanquins and equipages, and fine in breadth. It is, I believe, the most 
clothes, with very good tables, are delightful spot on the globe ; hence 
of a piece with their houses, and Paradise is said to have been situated 
occasion by their expense the ruin in it. Its grounds are finely broken 
of numbers, or at least prevent by stupendous mountmns and innu- 
them from acquiring fortunes, to en- merable beautiful hills, whose gently- 
able them to return to their native sloping sides are covered with fragrant 
country. Before t^e last war, both woods. The mountmns and hills send 
the public and private buildings of forth an infinity of rivulets which wa- 
Pondicherry were the finest in In- ter and fertilize its plains. It has 
dia : but these were shamefully razed several very good harbours, particular- 
to the ground by the English. Now ly TrincoraaUey, which is reckoned the 
that the place has fallen into our hands finest and most commodious in the 
a second time, only the fortifications known world. We were some days 
and public buildings are demolished ; coasting along this delicious island, 
the private houses which had been built and at length stretched over from it to 
more for convenience than show, be- Cape Comorin. 

ing left uninjured. The town, on Cape Comorin, the southernmost 
the land side, is bounded by flat fields, point of Hindostan, in common with 
which can be overflowed with water Cape Horn in South America, and 
collected in reservoirs on the high the Cape of Good Hope in Africa, 
grounds about three milesto the north- has a chain of mountains extending 
west of the town, or refreshed, from from it almost to the north pole of 
time to time, with such quantities, as our globe. This chain of mountains, 
may render them extremely fertile, before it reaches Bengal, separates in- 
These fields, when the place is attack- to two branches, one running north- 
ed, constitute its strongest defence, ward through Bengal, China, and Kat- 
since, by being inundated, they render hay ; the other westward through 
it impregnable on that side ; and at Candahar, Persia, and Russia. It i» 
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this stupendous bulwaii of nature 
which influences the weather on the 
coasts of India, viz. the Coromandel 
coast on the east side, and the Ma- 
labar on the west. Whilst it gives to 
the one delightful weather, with plea- 
sant and gentle gales, the other is 
involved in black devouring tempests, 
accompanied with deluges of rain, 
roaring thunder, and sheets of light- 
mug. Every six months they have 
these alternate changes of weather. 
It is only at the beginning of these 
changes, when the winds have the 
most violent struggle, that they prove 
particularly dreadful to the mariner. 
This is the breaking of the monsoon. 
After the first violence of the mon- 
soon is over, rmns become pleasant to 
the inhabitant of the shore, by cool- 
ing the air, and refreshing the earth, 
which then becomes covered with de- 
lightful verdure, fine vegetables, and 
rich finuts, 

March the 4th, we proceeded as 
high up the Malabar coast as Anjenga, 
a small settlement of the English, 
winch furnishes a considerable quan- 
tity of pepper to the East-India Com- 
pany. 

On the 6th we arrived at Cochin, 
the principal settlement of the Dutch, 
on the Malabar coast. Here we 
stayed till the 10th. 

The entrance into Cochin, which 
place is rituated oh a fine river, is very 
rimilar to the entrance intoPortsmouth 
harbour. But as the banks of the river 
are covered with cocoa-nut and palmy- 
ra trees, their vegetable appearance has 
asomewhat difierentaspect. This town 
originally belonged to the Portuguese. 
It is regularly fortified, but the works 
are very inferior to those of our chief 
settlements in India ; they are suffi- 
dent, however, to repel any of the 
country Powers, and I have some 
doubts whether ours, which cost such 
immense sums, could withstand a re- 
gular by Europeans. There is a 
angle rampart at Madras, which cost 
£100,000. It appears to me, there- 
fore, riiat the object of the frugal 


Dutch is as completely answered as if 
they had incurred ten times the expense. 
Their trade is carried on in the same 
way, with steadiness and frugality, and 
consequently with success. As the 
Dutch admit of toleration in reli- 
gion, the happy natives enjoy their 
superstitions without molestation, and 
carry on their trade with advantage 
both to themselves and the Dutch. 

The Black Town, which is a mile 
from the White Town, is beautifully 
situated between the river and de- 
lightful groves of cocoa-nut trees. 
These groves are filled with the huts 
and little plantations of the natives, 
which latter abound in beautiful 
flowering trees, delicious fruits, and 
useful v^etables. These, together 
with the multitude of charming birds 
which inhabit these pleasant groves, 
and the coolness of their shades, 
make them truly enchanting. 

In the Black Town is a very good 
bazar; the shops in the bazar are like 
those to be met with all over India, 
small houses, or roost commonly huts 
which have a projecting part in front, 
supported by posts or wooden pillars, 
under which the goods are exposed to 
sale. This roof, or projection, is ge- 
nerally raised about two feet above 
the level of the street, and is made of 
nothing but mud or clay. Here the 
shopkeeper sits cross-legged like a 
pagod, disposing of his various ar- 
ticles: he is generally naked, with 
only a piece of cloth about his middle. 
It is a very odd and striking scene to 
a European, to see in an evenin;^ 
the streets of the bazars all lighted 
up, and crowded with thousands of 
people, either almost naked or dressed 
like women, every one of them with 
earrings, gold and silver bracelets, 
and rings on their wrists and fingers. 
In one street are money-changers, 
in another shoemakers, in a third 
grain of every kind, in a fourth fish, 
in a fifth chinaware, and so on. The 
noise of the people, who always speak 
when dealing as if they were in a 
passion, the smell of the oil in fhenr 
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lamps, and of that which they rub on 
their bodies, mixed with the scents of 
fragrant woods, which they keep burn- 
ing before their gods, the sound of 
drums and discordant musical instru- 
ments in the pagodas, together with 
the suffocating heat of the weather, 
the cow-coaches, and every thing 
about them, form a scene by which 
every sense is affected in a manner 
before unknown, and communicate 
sensations to the wondering stranger 
similar to what he might experience 
if he were transported into another 
world. 

The Jews’ Town, which is neatly 
built, joins the Black Town, only se- 
parated from it by the miserable pa- 
lace of the king of the adjacent 
country (the King of Cochin), who 
lives there to be under the protection 
of the Dutch. The Jews’ Town is 
situated in the same delightful manner 
as the Black Town. 

Cochin is plentifully supplied with 
every thing. There is a large tavern, 
with good accommodation for stran- 
gers; and every one is ready to serve 
and supply you with whatever you 
want, though doubtless only for the 
sake of your money. 

After leaving Cochin, and coasting 
up along shore, we passed Calicut, re- 
markable for being the first place the 
Portuguese arrived at, after their dis- 
covery of a passage to the East-Indies 
by the Cape of Good Hope : it belongs 
to Hyder Ally. Here we first put our 
men under arms, and kept the ship 
clear for action, lest we should be*at- 
tacked by a Mahratta fleet. 

' On the 25th, we saw Ananore, a 
Portuguese settlement situated on a 
hill, in a pretty bay; and on Tuesday 
the 23d, we cast anchor at the mouth 
of Goa River. I was exceedingly 
pleased with the thoughts of seeing 
the great and mighty metropolis of 
the Portuguese, once the Lords and 
Masters of this coast, and the terror 
of all India. Goa is situated about 
fifteen miles from the sea, on an island 
about thirty miles in circumference, 
which is separated from the main land 


by the two mouths of the river, 80 » 
that vessels may go up to the city by 
either branch : the northern, however, 
is the best and shortest passage. These 
mouths are guarded by three forts, 
one on the peninsula of Barr, to the 
north; another on a point of the 
Island of Goa, in the middle ; and a 
third on the peninsula of Marmagon 
Salset, on the south. Immediately 
over a rising ground, above the middle 
fort, is a large monastery, situated on 
the summit of a beautiftil hill covered 
with wood. The mouths of the river 
are each about three miles broad, 
and with the forts, the monasteiy, 
and the charming aspect of the coun- 
try, present a grand and beautiful ap- 
pearance. 

Next day, Capt. Cooper, Mr.Bartlet, 
Lieuts. Wilson and Wright, Surgeon 
Gordon and myself, went up to the 
city. The river, in many places, bears 
a great resemblance to the River 
Thames. The spot where the Go- 
vernor resides (about eight miles from 
the mouth of the river) has much the 
same character as the ground abont 
the Observatory of Greenwich ; but 
here is the devil’s observatory, the 
Court of Inquisition. The Govwnor 
lives in it himself. The Inquisition 
was abolished some few years ago, but 
this bloody wretch has instituted it 
again, in hopes of acquiring a fortune by 
the most iniquitous and cruel of all 
possible means. At this place is a 
choultry, or inn ; we proceeded how- 
ever up the river. On the right we 
passed the Ponte de Pingam, a bridge, 
or rather an immense broad stone pier, 
a mile and three-quarters in length; 
it not only forms a grand and noble 
communication between the residence 
of the Governor and the country 
near the city of Goa, but also keeps 
ofi the river from a tract of very fine 
rice grounds. After proceeding a little 
above this bridge we came in sight of ' 
Goa, rising in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, and covering the hill on which 
it stands with superb and magnificent 
buildings. The river and surrounding 
landscai>e are equally fine and grand ; 
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•11 over the country, for an extent of 
many miles, are beautiful rising grouiids 
or hills, covered with woods, on the 
summit of each of which is some ele- 
gant chnrch or chapel, belonging to 
one Saint or another ; and the scene 
is closed by the distant lofty moun- 
tains of the Gauts. 

We landed in a suburb two miles 
below the city, but could find no house 
that would furnish us with any ac- 
commodation. One Portuguese gen- 
tleman, however, was kind enough to 
give us a glass of wine and water. 
We then proceeded to the city, and 
landed at a flight of stairs, of a noble 
appearance, but in a very dilapidated 
state, close by the great gate of the 
city. In this place there were only a 
few black fellows repairing the steps. 
When we entered the gates we found 
no guards or people to interrupt our 
entrance with troublesome questions. 
But how great was our surprise, when 
we came within the town, to see 
noble streets destitute of inhabitants, 
and bouses and churches almost or 
entirely in ruins. Such is the fate of 
cities and nations ! This once great 
city, and the nation to which it belong- 
ed, are both fallen into ruin, miser}-, 
and contempt ; the eflects of dreadfiil 


cruelty smd vile superstition. Here 
;none of the industrious and opulent 
natives of India can reside, as their 
fortunes would soon procure them a 
place in the Inquisition. Riches are 
dangerous to the best Catholic ; even 
beggary, and an implicit obsequiousness 
to their superstitious masters, cannot 
induce them to withhold from annu- 
ally burning a number of unfortunate 
wretches to feast their barbarous cru- 
elty. We visited several of the 
■churches, and saw only a few half- 
starved priests. Goa was abandoned 
about ten years ago on account of a 
pestilential fever, which raged in it for 
some time. Orders have lately arrived 
from Portugal to repair the city ; and 
it is again to be made a Viceroyalty. 
Having fully satisfied ourselves by the 
contemplation of the miserable con- 
dition of this place, we returned to the 
choultry in hopes of obtaining a good 
dinner ; in this expectation, however, 
we were as much disappointed, as we 
had been in regard to the grandeur 
and flourishing state of Goa, for we 
could scarcely get any thing to eat 
but some poisonous oysters. I paid 
dearly for my repast, and several lost 
their lives. — In the evening we returned 
on board the Atlas. 


INDIAN MANUFACTURES. 

No. IT. 


Lime or Chus-am. 

The consumption of this article in Bom- 
bay is great j and as nature has lieen 
bountifal in her dispensation, the diffi- 
culty of the lime-bmmer is but slight, 
and he is amply repaid for his trouble. 

For the finer sort, recourse is had to 
shells. These are burnt in small heaps, 
by the fishermen, husbandmen, and their 
wives and others, in their leisure ■ hours, 
and as the employment requires no capi- 
tal but industry, it adds something to 
their scanty means. 

Ihe greater part of the lime used for 
building, is made from the coarse coral or 
madrepore, that is produced on the nu- 
merous sea reefs that stretch ofl" from our 
island, whence it is brought by the fisher- 
men at their leisure, for about three- 
quarters a rupee per ton. Besides this. 


there is a red carbonate of lime dug up 
in the centre of the island, not far from 
Mabim, which, however, does not appear 
to yield a better lime than that from 
the • madrepore, which is by no means 
very white. 

There is also a round and very heavy 
pebble brought from the main land, which 
appears to have been dug out of a pit of 
pure lime, being covered with a white 
dust, and when broken exhibits a beauti- 
ful sparry appearance. 

But though we are furnished in such 
abundance with this material, we cannot 
attain to the perfection of either Madras 
or Bengal, in the ornamental part of plas- 
tering ; but this must be attributed to the 
quality of the water, rather than to the 
lime or want of adroitness in our work- 
men — Bom. Gaz. 
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CHARLES Ciyai^WRIGHT, Esq. 


Ik a subsequent division of our 
present number,* we have adverted 
to the retirement of this gentleman' 
from the Company’s Service ; and as 
we trust bur pages form, not only an 
imperishable, but impartial record of 
every event connected with our In- 
dian Empire, both at home and abroad, 
we cannot pass over this circumstance 
without particular mention ; we pro- 
pose, therefore, very briefly to state, 
for the information of our readers, 
such particulars as occur to us of the 
public life of one of the oldest and 
most valuable of. the East-India Com- 
pany’s servants. 

Mr. Cartwright was appointed, in 
1768, a clerk in the Accountant’s 
Office. In the early years of service, 
in a public situation, few circumstances 
can be expected to occur of sufficient 
importance to warrant insertion in a 
biographical memoir of this nature : 
it is sufficient therefore to say, that 
at a very early period he gave promise 
of those talents, which subsequently 
raised him to the distinguished station 
of Accountant-General. 

Mr. Cartwright was actively em- 
ployed in all those important discus- 
sions, relating to the financial affairs 
of the East-India Company, which 
occupied the attention of the Legis- 
lature and the Court of Directors, in 
the years 1773, 1781, nod 1783; and 
more particularly in the latter year, 
when he assisted the late Accountant- 
General, Mr. Richardson, in bringing 
to maturity the Commutation Act (so 
called from the circumstance of the 
high duties then payable on tea being 
commuted for a tax upon windows) ; 
a measure by which immense advan- 
tages have been secured to the Com- 
pany ; whilst, by the increased con- 
sumption of tea, and by the abolition 
of smuggling, the public revenue has 
in an equal degree been benefited. 

About the same period he published 
a list of all the duties payable to the 

* Vide Home InteUigence. 
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Crown upon Goods imported from 
India and China ; he also drew up a 
statement of the various branches of the 
business of the Accountant’s Office, 
detailing the principles upon which it 
was conducted, and which previously 
were but imperfectly understood. 

In 1785, Mr. Cartwright was ap- 
pointed Deputy Accountant-General, 
His active disposition in that station 
, soon became apparent. The manage- 
ment of the accounts of the Private 
Trade, which passed the Company’s 
sales, has usually devolved upon the 
Deputy-Accountant. At this time the 
rules and regulations affecting the 
Commanders and Officers in the Com- 
pany’s service, in the conduct of their 
Privilege Trade, were imperfectly 
known amongst the parties most in- 
terested in their observance ; hence 
many irregularities, the result of ig- 
norance rather than design, subjected 
them to the infliction of fines, or to 
the displeasure of the Court of -DL 
rectors. To remedy these inconve- 
niences, Mr. Cartwright, with great 
labour, compiled “ An Abstract of the 
Orders and Resolutions of the Court 
of Directors, and of other documents 
relating to the pains and. penalties to 
which the Commanders and Officers 
of ships were subject, for breach of 
orders, illicit trade, &c.” We need 
not say that this work was held in 
the highest estimation, by the persons 
for whose use and guidance it was 
intended. 

In 1793, a new charter for twenty- 
one y'ears was granted to the East- 
India Company. The exertions of 
Mr. Cartwright on this occasion, in 
the preparation of accounts and state- 
ments required by the late Lord Mel- 
ville and the Legislature, and by the 
Court of Directors, were incessant, 
and highly useful. In 1798, upon the 
death of Mr. Richardson, he was, by a 
unanimous vote of the Court of Direc- 
tors, appointed Accoimtant-General. 

Soon after this event, he brought tq 

Vot.. XIII. 3 I 
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maturity that great legislative mea- 
sure, the child of his persevering and 
unwearied industry, the warehousing 
of merchandize imported from the 
Sast-Indies without payment of duty. 
It must be within the recollection of 
many of our readers, that the heavy 
duties of Customs, to which imports 
from India were liable, were required 
in the first instance to be paid to the 
Crown, although by far the greater 
proportion of those imports were af- 
terwards exported, and the duties 
thereon repaid by Government in the 
shape of drawbacks. Great incon- 
venience hence resulted : for whilst an 
unnecessary and burthensome advance 
of capital was required by the mer- 
chant, a most fruitful opportunity of 
fraud upon the revenue was afforded, 
in the claim and payment of those 
drawbacks. These circumstances did 
not escape the sagacious observation 
of Mr. Cartwright, and after a long 
and protracted deliberation between 
the Court of Directors and the officers 
ef the Crown, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing this important measure car- 
ried into a law ; 39th Geo. Ill, c. 59. 

The East-India Warehousing Act 
was the primary step in that system, 
which has since been pursued with 
such advantageous effect in the general 
commerce of the country; and we 
hesitate not to say, that Mr. Cartwright 
is fairly entitled to the merit of first 
suggesting, and ultimately bringing 
into operation a measure, the direct 
tendency of which has been to make 
the British Empire the emporium of 
the commerce of the world. 

Many more subordinate, but not 
unimportant advantages, resulted to 
theEast-IndiaCompany from the adop- 
tion of this judicious law. Amongst 
others, the discontinuance of the al- 
lowance denominated Irett, the abq- 
liirion of whish, whilst it simplified 
neoHimereial transactions, saved to thq 
rCloitipany fesnmlittle short of 100,009/. 
^^ranattm. ■ , 

"""The productive 'wnploynient of the 

"Cbffipany’s surplus caA was’ also a 
suggestion of Mr. Cartwright. 

At the renewal of the Company’s 


Charter, in 1813, the abilities of Mr. 
Cartwright were again called into ac- 
tion, by the formation of those vo- 
luminous accounts which were ex- 
hibited before, and minutely canvassed 
by both Houses of Parliament. His 
examination before the Committees 
continued during many days, and oc- 
cupied a prodigious space in the Re- 
ports of those Committees, and afford- 
ed ample evidence of his extensive 
knowledge of every department of 
the Company’s Revenue and Trade. 
In feet, it triumphantly established 
the often controverted proposition 
that the Company’s trade, instead of 
being indebted to India for commer- 
cial capital, actually contributed to 
her assistance, by large advances on 
account of her political expenditure. 

Thus we have traced a feeble out- 
line of the public life of this highly 
distinguished individual. Who can 
venture to offend his delicacy by re- 
cording his private acts of benevolence 
to those around him ? They are deeply 
engraven, whence they can never be 
effaced. 

Many indeed there are, who make 
his friendship their highest boast ; 
who owe their rise and progress in 
the service to his kindness ; and who, 
brought up under his guidance, have 
been, by his powerful interest and re- 
commendation, selected for some of 
the most responsible appointments in 
the Company’s service both at home 
and abrood. 

Mr. Cartwright’s first letter of re- 
signation was offered to the Court in 
1819, when, with the kindest expres- 
sions of regard and consideration, he 
was requested for a short time to 
continue his services. But the duties 
of his office pressing too heavily upon 
him, he lately renewed his solicitation 
to be permitted to retire, and on the 
25th March this permission was grant- 
ed him, acconqianied by a liberal and 
well-merited pension. His retirement 
"has been followed by a vote* of 
Hfe'Cotirt of Directoff,’ expws^g 
their high- sense of his valuable ser- 
vices during a period of nyiY-roua 
•jtEAas. 
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REPORT ON THE POPULATION, Ac. OF THE TOWN AND SUBURBS 
OF MARLBOROUGH, IN THE ISLAND OF SUMATRA. 

( F rom “ Praefsedinga the jtgricvU-ural Socitty eUabUsked in Sumatra ,1^20^ ! , Fol- L.() f 


To the Hon. Sir T. S. Raffles, Lieut. 

Governor, Ac. 

Ho»ocrabl£ Sir : We have the honour 
to acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication, under date the 3d July last, 
and to enclose for your information the 
various Tables required,No. 1 to 10 inclu- 
sive, together with the General Census. 

No pains or labour have been spared to 
secure to these documents an accuracy, 
both in generals and details, commensurate 
with the importance of the subject they are 
intended to illustrate, and we hold our- 
selves pledged to the utmost fidelity and 
precision in the compilation of tlicm. 

The pressure of official avocations does 
not admit of our entering so amply into 
the subject as we could w-ish. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, merely to give a summary 
outline of the most prominent and cha» 
racteristic features in the history of each 
individual tribe, and thence to deduce 
such inferences as may lead to a just and 
rational conclusion of the present state of 
society among them. Little need be said 
of the Europeans and their descendants, 
or of foreigners ; and the history of the 
native chiefs and bugguese officers will ne- 
cessarily be comprized in that of the Ma- 
layan tribes. 

The population of Eurajteans and their 
descendants consists of the Hon. Company’s 
civil and military servants, with their fa- 
milies, and of such persons as are employ- 
ed in the public offices under Government. 

Exclusive of these, there are a few who 
have no emolument from the State, and 
who depend upon their industry for their 
success, in, the commercial and agricultural 
speculations in which they are engaged. 

It is principally owing to the enter, 
prizing spirit and persevering industry of 
the Europeans and their descendants, that 
the primeval forests of Sumatra have been 
reclaimed from their native wildness, and 
converted into spacious plantations of the 
most promising and highly cultivated spice 
trees, rivalling in luxuriance of appear., 
ance and quality of produce the trees in 
their native clime, and securing to Great 
Britain a paiticipariou in tl^ iuctarive 

* Published in BeucooKn, 


branch of traffic. *rhe capital vested in 
these plantations is very great, in conse- 
quence of the high price of labour and 
rice ; and they have been the means, not 
only of affording support to many who 
would otherwise have been bereft of it, 
but of creating a spirit of emulation and 
industry among the people. 

Having the success of their spice specula., 
tion principally in view, and not sufficient 
capital for ulterior agricultural pimsuits, the 
Europeans and their descendants have neg- 
lected other objects of cultivation, with 
the exception of one gentleman who en- 
gaged in a coffee plantation, but failed, 
from an improper choice of soil and Inju- 
dicious management. Tlie domestic es- 
taldishments of the old settlers consist 
chiefly of Neas people and Malays, but new 
comers generally employ natives of Bengal. 

Tlie Foreigners consist of Portuguese, 
Dutch, French and Germans, many of 
whom have no visible means of livelihood. 
Diose who have, are chiefly employed in 
the lower and more humble occupations of 
life, as inferior overseers of plantations or 
of working parties. Notwitlistanding, how- 
ever, the inertness of their lives, and their 
Want of occupation, they are on the whole 
peaceable subjects, and do not give much 
trouble to the police. 

The Chinese are an industrious and hards 
working people, but extremely jealous and 
envious of any success or pre-eminence of 
another of their tribe. They set a high 
price upon their labour^ which is an ob- 
stacle to the general employment of them } 
but their perseverance and physical strength 
adapt them Well for agricultmral labours, 
and particularly for bringing new lands 
into tillage. Their disposition, in point 
of activity, may well be contrasted with 
that of the Malayan tribes which surround 
them. They are more attached to com- 
mercial than agricultural pursuits, and fol- 
low the latter only in cases ofmroterffow- 
ing capital, or diminisfaed trade. Their 
habits and natural bias’ involve ffiani in 
speculations, which end eitiier in total cum 
or in a comfortable independenejr, . This 
speculative propearity ip . tlieir. .jtrevqiling 
cbaiqctpr, , and is suffiei^BUy os^^nsihle in 
3 12 , 
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their general predilection for games of manures and habitual industry, bid fair to 
diance. become successful. 

A few of them smoke opium, although They are governed by a captain and 
they are averse from acknowledging it to lieutenant, who sit on the bench, and 
Europeans. They import stock, oil, gam- have a voice with the chiefs of the country 
bier, and various trifling articles from in the administration of justice. These 
Fi^ng, and such commodities from Java settle all trifling disputes among them, 
as are suited to this market. They also which are not of sufficient importance for 
rear bogs, and are very successful in the cognisance by the Pangeran’s court, 
cultivation of variousvegetables, and sugar- From their gross manner of living, they 
cane, which they can always dispose of to are subject to severe attacks of disease, to 
good account. Of those who are engaged the violence of which they frequently fall 
in trade, but few have capital or credit to victims. They intermarry with each other, 
any extent; formerly they had both, from and are very expensive in their marriage 
the prevailing practice among the Euro- festivals. They celebrate tlieir new year 
pean merchants of selling their goods by with a good deal of shew and pomp, and 
wholesale to a Hong, or company, con- deprecate the wrath of the evil demon by 
sisting of three or four respectable traders an annual sacrifice of a hog and a goat, 
in the bazar; and these again retailed their under the idea that he has the power of 
purchases at a profit to the Mtilayan mer- clouding all their future prospects. In 
chants. Ten of the original settlers remain, every house there is the representation of a 
and these came first to Batavia and Bali tutelar saint, on each side of which they 
in junks, whence they arrived at Fort burn candles of red wax every evening, 
Marlborough, and settled as retail traders and a little benjamin. The Chinese temple 
in the bazar. Soon after the arrival of the is called Topaiking, in which are placed 
Commissioner, a contract was entered into one large and four smaller images, carved 
with the Captain of a Portuguese ship to out of wood and gilt. Of these, the largest / 
invite and transport to the settlement as sits in the middle of two of the smaller 
many handicraftsmen and others as his images, and the other two are placed in 
vessel could accommodate, for whom he front. This they light up twice a month, 
was to receive a suitable freight payable by at change and full of the moon, and bum 
the Government on their arrival. Upwards benjamin, the incense called garoo, and 
of three hundred accordingly arrived from sandal-wood. They have no regular priests, 

Macao, many of whom were employed by but the charge of the Topaiking is com- \ 
the Company as artificers, and others by mitted to eleven of the most respectable 
individuals as cultivators of the soil, on men among them, elected annually. The 
paying the amount of their passage-money expenses of this establishment are defrayed 
to tlie Government, and giving them ade- by voluntary contributions, and the sur- 
quate wages. Numbers fell victims to the plus is lent out to individuals on usurious 
course of their probation ; others, labouring interest. All oaths are administered at the ^ 

under the pressure of want and disap- Topaiking, and the ceremony observed on 
pointment, emigrated to other countries ; this occasion is the decsq)itation of a fowl, 
and out of a party of nineteen that had Mendicity is very rare amongst them, 
readied Moosee in progress to Palerabang, Their women are prolific, but of late 
the view of bettering their fortunes, years the population has decreased in con- 
esghteen were cut off by the natives, under sequence of emigration to more favoured 
die expectation of acquiring booty, and spots, owing to the want of emplo3mient 
only one returned to tell the tale. Of and depressed state of trade, 
this importation only about fifty now The Tree JBengalees are either runaway 
remain, lascars from ships, or persons who have 

The Chinese not engaged in commerce, arrived from India in the capacity of ser- 
are^nployed as carpenters, gardeners, brick- vants, or convicts who have served out 
layeiu, blacksmiths, shoemakers, bakers, their allotted time. By far the greatest 
barbers, painters, glaziers, fishermen, and proportion consists of Mussulmans. Here 
day labourers. A few have recently em- however they r elax considerably in the 
barked in spice planting and mixed cul- feli^ous observances required by their le- 
tivatioB, and from tlieir knowledge of spective penuasions. 
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They are industrious, and some of them 
have amassed a little property, and live 
comfortably. Many of them are employed 
as domestic servants. Some of them follow 
the occupations of bricklayers, carpenters, 
washermen, tailors, and butchers. Others 
keep buffaloes and carts, which they em- 
ploy in transporting baggage, materials 
for building, firewood and charcoal from 
the country, &:c. A few are employed in 
the spice plantations. One of them, who 
at one time held an ostensible employ un- 
der the Government, is the proprietor of a 
very thriving spice plantation. They in- 
termarry with women of their own cast, 
and also with the natives of I’he country, 
by whom they get families : but many of 
them have recently returned to Bengal, or 
emigrated to otlier countries. 

The A^as inhabitants came originally 
from Pulo Neas as slaves, and such as are 
free have been emancipated from time to 
time by their masters for their good con- 
duct. About forty years ago upwards of 
fifty of them were imported by Diong 
Moodah, thirty-five of whom he manu- 
mitted at his death ; and these were the 
first free Neas people in the place. 

They are very expert in carpentry and 
house -buildingl and most of them earn 
their livelihood in tliis way. They are 
fair in their complexions, and a stout, well 
made, good looking set of people, though 
■mail in stature. 

Many of their women are handsome, 
and they are generally prolific, so that po- 
pulation is on the increase with them. 
Licentiousness and dissipation are not 
among their vices, and murders among 
them are very rare. They are not addicted 
to gambling or smoking opium. Many of 
them are employed as domestics, and they 
are in general passionate in their dispo- 
sitions, though not vindictive, as has been 
imputed to them. They are dexterous in 
cupping, which the operator performs by 
making several scarifications on the spot 
fixed upon for the operation, with a small 
knife, so as to draw blood, and upon this 
he places the large aperture of the horn of 
a bufialoe, and exhausts the air by suction 
with his mouth applied to the smaller 
c^jening. A spot of ground is allotted for 
their accommodation in the vicinity of the 
SettUaient, and they are placed und^r the 
immediate superintendance of a chief, 
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called Pungooloo, who adjusts all trivial 
disputes among them, and has a seat on 
the bench. They have no religion, but 
universally cut the foreskin at the age of 
eight or ten years, and most of those that 
have been born in Sumatra embrace Ma- 
homedanism. Their ceremony of giving 
evidence on oath is accompanied by the 
discharge of a musket. They are indus- 
trious, but poor, being entirely dependent 
for their subsistence on their daily labour 
and their stock of hogs, which they rear 
for their own use as well as for sale. They 
also plant yams, arum esculentum, and 
other edible vegetables. Tlieir bouses are 
well constructed, and considerably elevated 
from the ground ; and the walls, instead 
of being perpendicular, are made to slant 
outwards, from tlie bottom upwards, in 
which respect they differ from the common 
architecture of the country. They marry 
by semando, and the antaran for a virgin 
is from fifty to a hundred dollars, and for 
a widow twenty-five dollars. The mar- 
riage by joojoor is not known among them- 
Tliey are on the whole a healthy race of 
men, and many of them attain a respect- 
able old age. Some of titeir customs bear 
a close affinity to those of the rude con- 
dition of uncivilized life. When a person 
is taken seriously ill, the Dukoon, or me- 
dical attendant, beats the gong with great 
vehemence from the top of the house, in- 
voking the sun by day, and the moon by 
nigbt, for their favourable interposition 
with the good spirit in behalf of the pa- 
tient. This ceremony occupies from one 
to seven days, during which time no one 
in the house is permitted to eat salt of 
pepper, and the members of the family 
encircle their necks with wreaths of cocoa- 
nut leaves, and offer up sacrifices of fowls 
and hogs. Their language is very guttural 
and harsh, but not of difficult acquisition- 
Many words of it resemble those of 
import in the language of the Battas and 
Lampoons, and it would appear that they 
have one and the same origin. 

The first importation of Bengal convicts 
took place in 1797, consisting of about one 
hundred persons, since which period se- 
veral additions have been made to them 
from time to time. They are employed 
on the public roads, spice plantations, salt- 
works, and wharf, and in the capacity of 
syces and grass-cutters, and of codUes 
and compounders at the hospital and die- 
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afe^vqftbemaiabaiidic^aftsiQen- 
Qci^oAaUy they compiit depredations on 
the more peaceful inhabitants, and require 
a, rigilant superintendence. 'IJiey have 
made frequent attempts to escape from the 
Settlement, in some of which they have 
been successful ; and it is said that there 
are several of these runaways now at Pa- 
lembang. On two occasions they have 
been apprehended and brought back by 
the country people, on consideration of 
receiving a remuneration. The monthly 
sum of three hundred rupees has been re- 
cently appropriated for the encouragement 
of deserving convicts, and a promised me- 
lioration of their condition in the event of 
good conduct has also been held out to 
them; which, with the punishment that 
has been awarded to some recovered run- 
aways, will, it is to be hoped, prevent de- 
sertion in future. Some stimulus appear- 
ed evidently to be wanting, to induce a 
greater degree of willingness and erertion 
in the execution of their duties. They 
are well lodged and clothed ; receive one 
rupee per mensem, and a liberal allowance 
of rice, salt, tobacco, and ghee, or a com- 
pensation in money for it ; but it is very 
common with them to sell a great portion 
of their rice, and to live on the remainder, 
and by their wits, in the best way they can. 
Tire gourdans generally receive one dollar 
per mensem as fixed pay, and some of 
them more. They are industrious and ac- 
tive enough in their own private pursuits, 
and many of them have amassed small 
sums of money by keeping cows and re- 
tailing milk, and by lending money on 
paurious interest. Tliey frequently inter- 
vvith the natives of the place, or 
with CofTree women, but have few children. 
Several have been invalided, and receive a 
pension from the Company. There are se- 
veral parties among them that are con- 
stantly aiming at outwitting each other, 
and on these occasions they spare no pains 
to effect their purpose ; so that their de- 
clarations are to be received with the 
greatest possible circumspection. They 
frequently return to tlieir native country 
after their period of transportation, often 
much richer than tliey came, whilst others 
prefer remaining on the Island. It would 
1^ very desirable if their lines could be 
suixoupded with a secure pallisade, mr a 
broad deep ^tch with a drawbridge thrown 
^ro?» it, sp as to prevent them frpm pro- 


ceeding on their predatory excitimona p); 
night: 

ITie Cgfreca came orfj^ally from Africd 
and Madagascar, upwards of sixty year? 
ago, but not above forty-five of the , ori. 
ginal importation now remain. They were 
imported by the Company as slaves, and 
were all emancipated by the Hon. the 
Lieutenant-Governor shortly after his ar- 
rival in 1818. Many of the women who 
have children to provide for, prefer work- 
ing for the Company on the same terms as 
during their slavery, to the precarious em- 
ployment of private individuals. The race 
has degenerated much, from intermixture 
with the natives, but the descendants of the 
original importation are tall and very ath- 
letic, and retain all the muscularity and 
strength of their sires. 

They worship idols of wood or stone, 
but those who have been bom and bred my 
tlie Island afiect to be Mahomedans. . A 
few of them have slaves of their own, and 
raise hogs for sale, and cultivate vege- 
tables ; but they are generally very poor, 
and naturally lazy, improvident, and head- 
strong; so much so, that it is with difii- 
culty they can find employment with pfi- 
vate individuals. They liardly seem sen- 
sible of the benefits of emancipation, 6nd 
are much given to intoxication ; indeed 
they teach their children from their early 
infancy to imbibe spirits. They are on the 
whole a bad race of people, and practise 
all the vices of their own country, in ad- 
dition to those of the Malays. The se- 
cret administration of poisons is very com- 
mon with them, and many of them have 
fallen victims to this practice. Their wo- 
men are prolific, but two-thirds of their 
children die in early infancy, from neglect 
and want of care, on which account po- 
pulation with them is much on the de- 
crease. During the conspiracy of Raja 
Mooda, in 1 780, they were embodied into 
a militia corps, and were of some service. 
Tliey are placed under a Datii, who at- 
tends at the court-house on days allotted 
for business, but has no seat on the bench. 

The iXalayan population is mixed, con- 
sisting of Buggueses, Javanese, Atcbe- 
nese, and settlers from the interior of Pa- 
dang and Menangkabaw and their des- 
cen^nts, who are a race altogether dis- 
tinct from the people in the interior or 
aborigines of the country. Four Datus 
were originaUy placed over these tribes, 
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named Data Permadkau, Datu Agam- 
piaman, Datu Sumpei Melalo, and Datu 
Bundar Supulu; the jurisdiction of the 
latter extended from Ayer ajl South, to 
Pftdang North, with the interior including 
Menangkabaw, and the tega-blas cotto: 
hence is derived the origin of the four pre- 
sent Datus of Bencoolen. The increase 
and ramification of the population, how- 
ever, gave rise of necessity to tlie election 
of one Datu to each bazar, but these being 
of modern date are not regarded with the 
same respect as the Datus of Bencoolen. 
The arrival of the family of the Diongs 
forms an important epoch in the history of 
the Coast, but the exact date of that event 
cannot now be traced. It appears that in 
consequence of a family quarrel, Diong 
Maroopa, a Bugguese chieftain, and the 
great grandfather of the present Diong, 
abandoned his country, and embarked with 
his family and retinue, consisting of se- 
venty persons, in a prow, with the vi6w of 
settling at Bencoolen ; but having met 
with tempestuous weather, was driven past 
tlie port, and wrecked on Indrapore Point, 
where he landed, and met with a cordial 
reception from the Sultan, to whom he 
was of great use in reducing his refractory 
subjects to obedience. The same spirit of 
insubordination prevailed at Bencoolen, 
die inhabitants of which were without con- 
trol or government, in consequence of in- 
cessantdisagreements and jealousres among 
the chiefs, who, hearing that the English 
were at Bantam, invited them to form a 
Settlement at Bencoolen. It appearing 
that the cliicfs of the country had little 
control or sway over their subjects ; and the 
extent and result of the serrices of Diong 
Maroopah at Indrapura having reached 
Bencoolen, he was accordingly invited to 
settle there, with the consent of the Pau- 
gerans of Soongye Lamowe and Sillebar ; 
but being disinclined to accept of the in- 
vitation, he deputed his son Diong Ma- 
beelah, famed for his prowess and valorous 
deeds, to proceed thither. Upon his ar- 
rival, he had a participation with the chiefs 
in the management of the country ; but 
being without followers, he dispatched 
letters to his native countrj', inviting such 
of his countrymen to join him as were 
willing to follow his fortunes ; in conse- 
quence of which, one hundred and twelve 
Bugguesses arrived^ at Bencoolen, who 
Were embodied in^ a' Aiilhary corpsj’df 
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which the Diong was created Captiun. 
Ibis laid the foundation of the present 
power and consequence of the Diong’s fa- 
mily. Diong Mabeela was succeeded, on 
bis death, by his son Diong Maculeh, an 
oppressive, cruel and tyrannical prince ; 
and on his demise, his son Diong Ma- 
roopah w'as raised to the dignity, who in 
his turn transmitted the family honours to 
the present Diong IVIabeelah, a chieftain 
of great consequence among the natives, 
and the head of all foreigners and strangers 
in the place. Diong Mabeelah the first,, 
formed a matrimonial alliance with the fa- 
mily of Raja Brahim, and his son Diong 
Maculeh married the eldest dau^ter of 
the Fangeran Munco, Raja of Soongye 
Lamowe, on which connection the family 
of the Diongs found their claim to the 
Pangeranship. The natives from the in- 
terior of Padang, or Orang Darat, are by 
far llie most numerous part of the popu- 
lation. They are chiefly merchants settled 
in the bazars, who' after amassing a little 
money, return to their own country to 
spend it, and are succeeded by other ad- 
venturers. It is calculated that a consider- 
able part of the current coin of the place 
finds an exit by this channel. Others in- 
termarry with the natives, and become 
naturalized. The people in the bazars are 
retail dealers, goldsmiths, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, coolies, fishermen, and sailors 
belonging to native boats, A few are em- 
ployed in the domestic establishments of 
Europeans. As carpenters they are much 
inferior to the Neas people. They may be 
styled easy in their circumstances; for al- 
though very few of them are rich, still 
fewer are in absolute penury, probably 
from their wants being few. There is 
hardly a trait in their character that can 
awaken sentiments of respect or admira- 
tion. They are passionately addicted to 
cock-fighting and opium smoking; arc 
cowardly, but desperate under the influ- 
ence of provocation ; proud, mean, cor- 
rupt, treacherous, deceitful, and prone to 
lying ; filthy in their persons, devoid of 
honesty, obsequious to those in power, but 
insolent to their inferiors ; tenacious of 
their old institutions, suspicious of stran- 
gers, and very vindictive even on the 
slightest pretexts. They are moreover in- 
dolent and lazy, gwSatly av'erse to hard 
tdantial labohr, such ds cultivating the 
soil; arid skilfiii in tlie ’ ptepardti^ ' Of 
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pobcms, whidi ^Te ta tlie victims of their 
malice a sudden or lingering death. 

The Pangeran’s court, in which Diong 
lli&beddh and the Datus of the bazars have 
neats, dispenses the local laws and in- 
stitutions ; but they have, besides, the un- 
dang laut, literally maritime law, which 
is applicable chiefly to foreigners, though 
now greatly in disuse. They marry by 
aemundo ; the antaran varies according to 
the rank and circumstances of the parties, 
from to twenty dollars : widows are 
generally to be had on cheaper terms, but 
the lowest price is ten dollars. They have 
also what is termed semundo hair ootang, 
by which the man becomes answerable for 
the then existing debts of the woman. 
Separation is claimable by him from the 
woman or her relations, provided he has 
discharged it, subject however to a de- 
duction of ten dollars for the use of her 
person. If he has not cleared off her 
debts, his responsibility on that score 
ceases with the act of separation. By the 
semundo marriage, the man becomes a 
member of the family of the woman, who 
are responsible for his acts. Divorces are 
very frequent, and are obtained without 
difficulty. Polygamy is tolerated, pro- 
vided the number of wives does not exceed 
four ; but on taking a second wife, the 
husband must pay a sum called pemaduan 
to his first wife, which is equal to the an- 
taran, and is regulated thereby. The 
girls may marry at the age of twelve, and 
the lads at that of fourteen or fifteen. The 
women, where there are no slaves in the 
family, work in the sawahs, and perform 
all domestic drudgery : they rarely have 
above five or six children, and seldom suc- 
ceed in rearing more than half of these. 
They cease be^ng about the age of forty- 
five or fifty. Infecundity is stated to be of 
frequent occurrence among them, though 
this may perhaps more properly be as- 
cribed to the males. Concubinage is com- 
mon where the circumstances of the man 
admit of it; it is reckoned no disgrace, 
and the progeny by such connection is on 
an equal footing with that by marriage. 
They seldom attain a greater age than 
sixty or seventy years, and in some seasons 
the number of deaths exceeds that of births. 
There has been little increase or decrease 
of population during the last five years. 
Until lately the natives had no exports, 
but now they annually export to the nortli- 


ward and Pulo Pinang, a small quantity 
of cloves and nutmegs in the shell, both 
of them being the produce of the planta- 
tions in the vicinity. It is this want of an 
export which enhances the prices of all 
commodities from the West of India, be- 
cause the vessels bringing them must ne- 
cessarily return empty. The imports con . 
sist chiefly of cloths, rice and salt, by the 
Bugguese and Bali traders, in return for 
which they take opium, Bnglish printed 
cottons, some particular descriptions of 
Bengal and Madras piece-goods, iron, 
steel, and dollars. From Batavia are im- 
ported salendangs, handkerchiefs, tobacco, 
sugar, and a variety of other articles. 
From Bengal, opium, taffaties, coarse 
cloths, chintzes and white cloths. From 
the Coast of Coromandel, salt, and blue 
and white piece-goods and chintzes. From 
Furope, iron, steel, aurora cloth, beads, 
brass, wire, cutlery, and printed cottons ; 
and from the Northern Ports on the Coast, 
gambier, salt fish, oil, salted eggs, poultry, 
salted fish-roes, timber and planks. There 
is little or no intercourse with Bombay, 
and the inland trade is so limited and 
precarious, that it is not wofth mentioning. 
Chinese commodities generally reach the 
Settlement through the channel of Ba- 
tavia. The Eastern trade has fallen eff 
greatly: formerly about forty or fifty 
Eastern prows used to visit this port for 
the purposes of trade, but they do not 
now exceed one-third of that number. 

Tlie Malayan population universally pro • 
fess Mahomedanism, with a mixture of 
their own ancient rites and institutions, 
but are not so bigotted as the Muselmans 
of the Continent of India. They read 
the Koran in the Arabic character, but 
very few of them understand its tenets. 
Their priests are a crafty, designing and 
insidious race, who live on the vitals of 
the community, and have the generic ap- 
pellation of mallims. They consist of 
two imaums or chief priests, four khatibs, 
four bilals, puckehs and hadjies. Of these, 
the former marry, bury, and engage in the 
work of proselytism. They hold their 
offices during the pleasure of the people, 
from which they may be removed on the 
proof of just and reasonable grounds of 
objection, and the khatibs and bilals are 
eligible to the performance of their duties. 
The puckehs are the literati of the country, 
and occasionally assist the priesthood in 
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tlie discharge of their functions. The lowance of pocket money, are moderately 
hadjies are such as have performed the worked, and corrected only when faulty, 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and affect much and then with lenity. Instances no doubt 
sanctity of character. The priests are all «Io sometimes occur in native families, 
of tlie same sect of Maliomedans, and are w'here they are harshly and cruelly treated, 
maintained by alms and voluntary dona- and have hard w'ork and a scanty allow- 
tions, on occasiojjs of marriages and bu- ance of food : but, to the credit of the men, 
rials. They also receive certain advantages this severity usually proceeds from tlie 
from the produce of the land and other mistress of the family ; on the whole, their 
sources ; tluis one-tenth of tlie produce of condition is comfortable, and they are ge- 
the paddy is given to them, provided the nerally kindly treated by their native mas- 
quantity exceeds sixty baskets; one buiFaloe tors, with whom they participate in all 
or goat out of a head of forty ; and from their comforts, and are treated as a part of 
tile more timid and superstitious part of the family, except in families of the first 
the community, they receive one scocoo in rank, where a line of distinction becomes 
every ten dollars. Tlicy are required scru- nece .sary. Tlieir evidence is not taken in 
pulously to observe the regular periods set court in any case. A master cannot chas- 
apart for prayer, wbicli are fi\e during the tise his slave beyond the bounds of mode- 
twenty-four hours ; and of these, tliree ration ; he may beat him w ith a rattan, 
happen in the night watches. but is not allowed to tie him up to be pu- 

On Sumatra Slaves form the cliief part nished. In cases of an exercise of undue 
of the riches of the wealthy families ; and severity truly proven, or of tlie master 
however inconsonant with the true prin* refusing to clothe and diet his slave suffi- 
ciples of Clirisdanity and universal phi- ciently, the Pangeran's court will inter- 
lanthropy, or questionable in its right, this fere, and sanction an exchange of masters, 
degraded state of humanity may appear to if the slave should wish it ; and if a master 
the moralist, it is one of those necossai7 sijould kill his slave, die same judgment 
evils which local circumstances have ren- would be awarded him as if he had killed 
dered it expedient to tolerate, under cer- a fiee man. 'Plius they are protected by 
tain rjetrictions, whilst the nature of the the laws of the land, and can sue in court, 
countrj' Government has its present form The natives often send out tlieir slaves to 
and essence. Here good free servant* work as labourers, in which case they ge- 
cannot be iiired ; their wages are very ex- nerally receive one-half the profits of their 
orbitant, and they seldom continue longer labour, and the slaves the other half. In 
than a few months in the same employ, by this w’ay many of them accumulate pro- 
which time they have saved as much money perty, whiah they are by indulgence suffer- 
as will enable them to live at their ease, ed to enjoy, but at their death it goes to 
and without working for some time. They their master. Hie majority of slaves con- 
generally take their departure without even sists of Neas people; some of them are 
giving w’aming, and at the very time they also Ooloo or country people, Chinese, 
have begun to become useful in a family, and natives of Bali. Formerly they were 
From their great aversion to hard manual imported from the islands to the north- 
labour, too, the free natives will not en- ward, particularly Pulo Neas, and also 
gage W’ith planters in the cultivation of from the eastward by the Bugguese ad- 
tbe soil, if they can earn a living in any venturers. It is stated that from three 
other way. Hence the best and most ex- hundred to one thousand slaves are an- 
tensive spice plantations have been, and nually exported from Bali, to prevent the 
continue to be, cultivated almost entirely evil effects of a redundant population ; 
by slaves, and but for this species of la- and the Chinese generally give the pre- 
bour, Sumatra would not now have to ference to these people, from their superior 
boast of one-fourth of the present extent strength and capability of performing hard 
of tliat cultivation. Those who have Eu- labour, though they are considered to be 
ropcans, or their descendants for their vindictive. The trade in slaves was, how- 
masters, are much better off than tile ever, abolished at the English Settlements 
lower orders of the free people ; for they on this Coast many years ago, and the 
are well fed, clothed, housed, have an aU prohibition against the importation of them 
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ha's since been rigidly enforced. To this 
act the Fanger^i's court gave their sane- 
tion indirectly, as from a stretdi of Adatic 
politeness, they almost universally give 
their seeming assent tc all propositions 
made by the Government for the welfare 
of the country, whether tl)ey intend to 
give their co-operation or not. 

Next to slaves, Mengheerin^ debtors con- 
stitute ah essential part of the property of 
the natives. This is only a modification 
of slavery, and indeed the chief differences 
between them are, that a mengheering 
debtor can always liberate himself by pay- 
ing ofi' bis debt, and cannot be punished 
by his creditor. He does not forfeit his 
pemonal rights and privileges, any further 
than by devoting the whole of his labour 
to his creditor, no portion of which goes 
to the liquidation of his debt ; however, 
with Europeans, it frequently happens 
that a certain value is put upon his la!)our, 
and a part of it, called ansuran, set off 
against the debt by montlily instalments. 
The evidence of a mengheering debtor is 
not received for or against his creditor, 
and if he fail in payment of his debt, after 
receiving three formal notices to that effect, 
he is liable to pass into slavety*. 

During the administration of the Com- 
missioner, a very liuinane regulation was 
passed in court, restricting a mengheering 
debtor from enthralling his progeny, which 
has had a very salutary effect. The above 
observations relative to the general con- 
ductor ma^rs to their slaves will also 
appl^r to the case of mengheering debtors. 

From these hastily framed outlines of 
the distinctive manners and customs of 
the various nations included in our census, 
it will readily appear, that although much 
has been, effected within the last two years 
for this portion of Sumatra, a great deal 
still remains to be done. With tlie ex- 
eeption of the Chinese, free Bengalees 
and Neas inhabitants, there is very little 
industry among the people, and that little 
is chiefly to be found among the trading 
classes. The operations of commerce are 
better suited to their dispositions dian those 
of agriculture, partly from the less degree 
ef^bocUly exertion, attending the former, 
bufrespecially from the creating and foster- 
ing I a spirit of commercial enterprize in 
formet years,to the prejudice of husbandry, 
Tt is to be hoped, however, that the 


spirit of industry is m^ly dormant, not 
extinct, and that the measures now in pro- 
gress by you, Honourable Sir, for the ge- 
neral improvement of the country and 
melioration of the state of society, will 
revive it with an energy proportionate to its 
collapse. 

Among these, ranks pre-eminent the 
general cultivation of rice, as tending to 
direct a bias in favour of agricultural 
pursuits, in a way best adapted to the ge- 
nius of the population ; and, next to it, 
we may place the institution of a native 
school, under your patronage and auspices, 
the success attending which has out- 
stripped our most sanguine expectations, 
and incontestibly demonstrates, that the 
youth of these districts possess the germ 
of genius, which requires only to be duly 
cultured, for the development of its latent 
capabilities. 

From what has been stated of the low 
scale of national industry, it would be in 
vain to look for wealth among the natives ; 
witli few exceptions, they are very in- 
digent : yet few, if any of them, are in a 
state of abject poverty, in consequence of 
their having few necessities or wants to 
supply, and the general exercise of hos- 
pitality among them. 

We should greatly exceed the limits we 
have assigned to ourselves, were we to 
plunge into the mazy labyrinth of philoso- 
phical discussion on the state of society, 
as applicable to these people, or to analyze 
the tests proposed by the most intelligent 
historians for defining the state of civiliza- 
tion of the various nations of the globe. 
It is by their progress in agriculture, and 
the culture of the peaceful arts that adorn 
and civilize society, that nations emerge 
from rudeness to refinement. A striking 
contrast in this latter principle is observable 
between the inhidiitants of the Sea-coast 
and the aborigines of the interior, de- 
ducible no doubt from the intercourse of 
the former with Europeans and foreigners 
of various descriptions ; and we presume 
that we do not err widely in ranking them 
in the same scale with the natives of 
Abyssinia. 

In conclusion, one ulterior object is 
wanted to enhance the happiness and pros- 
perity of the people, and that is, the intro- 
duction of an efficient system of Judica- 
ture. Whilst the laws are dispensed by 
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nieii stigmatised with venality and cor- 
ruption, fettered by deadly superstition 
I or deeply-rivetted prejudices, our pros- 
pective speculations of melioration will be 
fleeting and nugatory. Should however 
the native dynasty cease to exercise tliis 
prerogative, and the dispensation of tlje 
laws be vested in the Britisli administration, 
we may speedily look forward to a rapid 
and progressive amendment in the con- 


dition of the countrj', and in tlie moral 
and political cliaracter of its pc^ul^on. 
We have tile honour to be. 
Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient Servants, 

W. R. Jejtnincs, 

J. Lumsdaine, 

E. PilESGRAVE. 

Fort Marlboroughf Stj)/. 11, 1820, 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
GEORGE HICKSON FAGAN. 


The subject of tliis Memoir, soon after 
his arrival in India in 1798, tendered 
bis services as a volunteer to the Coro- 
mandel Coast, and served during the 
whole of the Mysore war of 1799, in 
command of a grenadier company. At 
the close of that memorable war, lie lost 
his left arm in endeavouring to render a 
voluntary personal service, which pro- 
cured him at the moment the honourable 
notice, and subsequently the siib-^tantial 
favour of the Governor- General, Marquis 
Wellesley, in his appointment as Assistant 
Secretary to tlie Military Board in 1802, 
till which time he continued to do duty 
with lus corps. In that situation his ser- 
vices were highly approved. In every be- 
neficial arrangement connected with the 
equipment, the supply, the subsistence, 
the movement, and the general efficiency 
of the army, he participated much more 
than his ostensible situation required, and 
received more than once the written ac- 
knowledgments of the public officers, who 
bore the largest and most responsible 
share in those arrangements, as well as in 
tlie laborious revision of the whole of the 
Military Establishments under this Pre- 
sidency, which took place during Lord 
Wellesley’s administration. In June 
1806, the additional situation of Secretary 
to the Board of Superintendance for 
improving the breed of cavalry horses, 
was conferred on him ; and in this situ- 
ation, tliough the abolition of tliat esta- 
lablishment had l)een determined on by 
Sir G. Barlow, soon after he became Go- 
vernor-General, Capt. Fagan w’as tlie 
means of preserving it to the public, by 
the information he afforded, and the views 
be gave of that Institution, and of the ad- 
vantages tliat were, and the still greater 
ones that might be derived from it. 


Both the preceding situations he con- 
tinued to fill until jNIarch 1808, when 
General llewett, the Commander-in-chief, 
and President of the Military Board, un- 
solicited, and unexpectedly on the part of 
Capt. Fagan, appointed him Deputy Ad- 
jutant-General of the Bengal Army, with 
the official rank of Major, and the same 
time acting Adjutant- General during the 
absence of Col. Worslcy at the Cape of 
Good Hope. This high situation, con- 
ferred on him at tlie early age of twenty- 
nine, he continued to fill till 1809, when, 
in consequence of Col. Worsley’s return 
to his duty, he was fixed as deputy Ad- 
jutant-General with the Field Army, com- 
manded by the late Major-General St. 
Leger. Fie continued attached to it till 
December 1811, when, on the demise of 
the then Adjutant-General Col. Ball, he 
was appointed to succeed that officer with 
the official rank of Lieut. Colonel, although 
but a captain in his corps. Tliis appmnt- 
ment was confirmed by the Hon. Court of 
Directors, in consideration (as they ex- 
pressly stated) of Capt. Fagan’s great 
merits, bis having lost an arm on service, 
and officiated before in the same high si- 
tuation ; but they prescribed it as a rule, 
that no officer should in future be made 
either Adjutant- General or Quarter Master 
General who w as not a Major, either in 
his regiment, or through the operation of 
his Majesty’s brevet. 

On the occasion of promulgating this 
regulation of the Hon, Court’s to the 
Army, the Government issued the follow- 
ing General Orders (dated September 3, 
1814), expressive of tlieir satisfaction at 
tlie exception thus made by the Hon. 
Court in favour of Lieut. Colonel Fagan : 

“ His Excellency the Hon, the \^ce- 
Fresident in Council most cordially pai- 
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ticipates in the satis&ction which his £xc. 
the Right Hon. the Governor- General and 
Commander-in- Chief has derived and ex- 
pressed, on observing that the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, in prescribing a rule 
for the sdection of officers to fill the office 
of Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army, 
have been pleased to except from the ope- 
ration of that rule the very meritorious 
officer who now holds that arduous and 
important situation. It is true, had it not 
been expressly declared by the Hon. Court 
that the Order was not to affect the ap- 
pointment of Lieut. Colonel Fagan, its 
scope would not have necessarily deprived 
the Government and the Commander-in- 
Chief of that officer’s highly valuable ser- 
vices, since his promotion to the rank of 
Re^mental Major (subsequent to the date 
of the Order) rendered him eligible to the 
office according to the principle* establish- 
ed by tlie Hon, Court, and published in 
General Orders, under date the iSth ult. ; 
still it is more gratifying that a just sense 
of Lieut. Colonel Fagan’s great merits 
should have determined the Hon. Court to 
exempt him from the operation of a rule, 
which, at the time of its adoption, was 
supposed to include his case. Notwith- 
standing so public and so flattering a tri- 
bute to Lieut.Colonel Fagan’s character, 
the Vice-President in council, in concur- 
rence with the Governor- General and 
Commander-in-Chief, cannot deem himself 
excused from discharging what he thinks 
an act of justice to that officer’s reputation, 
by expressing his high opinion of Lieut. 
Colonel Fagan’s particular qualifications 
for executing the office ably, and by de- 
claring his own personal gratification, in 
the power to avail himself of Lieut, Col. 
Fagan’s talents and indefatigable assiduity. ” 
During the late arduous contest with the 
State of Nepaul, Lieut.Colonel George 
Fagan was in the field witli tlie Marquis of 
Hastings, bearing the principal share in 
all the details and arrangements connected 
with the army engaged in that memorable 
war; and his services were duly appre- 
ciated and acknowledged by the Govern- 
ment, in their General Orders of the SOth 
March 1816, announcing the triumphant 
close of that war, as the following relative 
extract from those Orders will indicate;— 
These acknowledgments ought not to 
be closed without an advertence to the 
claimri of those who, thougli not actually 


serving with the divisions employed dur- 
ing the two campaigns, essentially pro- 
moted the success of the public efforts. 
To Lieut. Colonel Fagan, and the officers 
under him in the Adjutant-General’s de- 
partment, on whom, in the execution of 
the Commander-in- Chief’s orders, devolved 
the principal labour of detail in the pre- 
paration of the troops for the field, and in 
many subsequent provisions, the obliga- 
tions of Government are unfeignedly felt.” 

A few months preceding the termination 
of this war, Lieut. Colonel Fagan was 
compelled to withdraw from the labours of 
his office, and to solicit leave to proceed to 
the Cape of Good Hope for the re-esta- 
blishment of hishealth, which was seriously 
impaired by assiduous and indefatigable 
application to business. Permission was 
accordingly and immediately granted, and 
the same announced to him in the follow- 
ing letter (dated December 29, 1815), 
from the Secretary to Government in the 
Military Department ; — 

Sir : I am directed by lus Exc. the 
Right Hon, the Governor- General in 
council to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Letter (No. 513, A.)* dated the 24th inst., 
with the medical certificate which accom- 
panied it, and to acquaint you that per- 
mission will be granted to you in General 
Orders of this date, to make a voyage to 
sea for the recovery of your health, and 
to be absent on that account, for ten 
months, on furnishing the prescribed cer- 
tificate from tlie Pay Department. In 
making this communication, I am directed 
to signify to you the sincere regret of the 
Governor- General in Council, that ill- 
health, acquired by an unwearied attention 
to the duties of the laborious and impor- 
tant department of which you are the head, 
should for a season deprive the Govern- 
ment of the benefit of your valuable ser- 
vices ; and to express the anxious hope of 
his Lordship in Council, that temporary 
secession from your public avocations, and 
change of climate, may effectually restore 
you to the enjoyment of health.” 

At the Cape of Good Hope Lieut. 
Colonel Fagan remained a twelvemonth, 
without any decided amendment in his 
health, and his immediate return to Eng- 
land was in consequence deemed advisable. 
He accordingly embarked for that country 
in November 1816, and thereby definitive- 
ly vacated the high office which he had so 
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long filled, not only by the acknowledg- 
ment of the Supreme Government, but by 
that of the public, with transcendent abi- 
lity, and a zeal and ardour which knew 
no bounds. He returned again to India 
about the end of the year 1820, and after 
the short period of a few months, closed his 
mortal career on the 25th of May 1821, 
at the age of forty-two. 

Such a character, the young officer as- 
piring to distinction may justly take to 
himself as a model ; while his numerous 
relatives and friends (and it was his for- 
tunate lot to number among the latter 
many of the most eminent and honourable 
members of the service) cannot but derive 
consolation from the reflection, so soothing 
to reasonable minds, that though cut off 
in the prime of life, he had lived suffi- 
ciently long for his own honour and repu- 
tation, and to see his public life held up as 
an example and an incitement to the Army. 
To a highly cultivated understanding, in- 
nate love of study and meditation, to 
which he was habituated from early life, a 
judgment incapable of being influenced 
by prejudices, a happy talent of thinking 
clearly, and expressing his tliougbts with 
the utmost perspicuity, qualities which so 
eminently fitted him for public employ- 
ment, Lieut. Colonel G. H. Fagan joined 
tlie more important and endearing virtues 
of a moral and religious character ; bis 
disposition was gentle and huJkiane, and 
his manners dignified, kind, and obliging : 
he was a tender husband, a fond parent, 
an affectionate brother, a firm and sincere 
friend, and an indulgent master. 

Such was the late Lieut. Colonel G. H, 
Fagan, as an officer and as a man. By 
the talents with which he was endowed, 
and the judicious use he made of them, he 
not only scared a lasting reputation, bu 
rendered himself highly beneficial to the 
public ; by his virtues he has lastingly 
endeared his memory to his family 
and friends. His remains, attended 
by a large portion of the society of 
Calcutta, and including the Civil and 
Military Officers, who had for years wit- 
nessed his unrivalled abilities in office, 
were entombed in the same vault with 
those of a beloved sister; and on his Mo- 
numental Tablet is inscribed the following 
tribute to his memory, in tlie feelings and 
sentiments of which, not only his friends, 


but the Indian community will par* 
ticipate. 

Sacred to the Memory of 
Lieut. Colonel George Hickson Fagan, 
At the early age of 42. 

Adjutant-General of the Army. 

He possessed in an eminent degree the 
qualities which command 
Respect, and insure success in Public Life ; 

Inflexible in principle, 

Steady in the object of his honourable 
pursuits, 

HE DEVOTED 

With zeal, which knew no limits to exertion, 
The energies of a powerful mind 

To the Service he loved and adorned ; 

To it he sacrified health and fortune . 

IN PRIVATE LIFE, 

Asa Friend, Brother, Father, and Husband, 

In all which relations he has left those 
Who will long weep over his untimely 
grave, 

HE WAS HONOURED AND LOVED. 

Obiit JEtatis 42. 

\_Cal, Jour, 

No liigher or more just eulogy of his 
public merits could be pronounced, than 
that contained in the following Extract 
from the General Order issued by the 
Governor General in Council, on the oc- 
casion of Col. Fagan’s return to England 
in the year 1817. 

** General Order by his Excellency the 
Most Noble the Governor General in 
Council. 

« Fort William, April I8th, 1827. 

“ Wl)ile the Gov. General in Council 
indulges his regret, at what the service 
has suffered, in the relinquishment of the 
situation of Adjutant General by Colonel 
George Fagan, his Excellency must en- 
deavour to diminish that loss, by rendering 
the memory of Lieut. Colonel Fagan’s 
official exertions an example and incite- 
ment to the Army, 

“ Tlie universal tribute of acknowledg- 
ment paid to the ability and indefatigable 
zeal of Lieut. Colonel Fagan, ought to 
stimulate e\ery officer to aim at attaining 
a similar character. This, however, is 
not to be acquired by ardour alone ; re- 
collection of the tone of Lieut. Colonel 
Fagan's professional energy should im- 
press this conclusion on every one disposed 
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to -strive for equal r^^mtatiou; that no 
talents, not even such as Lieut. Colonel 
Fagan possessed, vpiU carry an individual 
to proud distinction, unless he joins to 
them habits of application, and a judicious 
direction of his genius. 

“ It was to the combination of these 
qualities that Lieut. Colonel Fagan has owed 
the high estimation in which liis talents 
were held, and the sorrow now expressed 
that the service has ceased to benefit by 
them.’* 

Those who had the happiness to possess 
Colonel Fagan’s personal friendship, or 
enjoyed the opportunity of social and do- 
mestic intercourse with him, will call to 
their recollection, with mixed feelings of 
regret and attachment, his highly culti- 
vated understanding, his honourable prin- 
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ciples, his sincere, liberal, and affectionate 
disposition. His large family and con- 
nections will dwell on those and other 
qualities of a stiU higher nature, which 
merited and secured their warmest love and 
reverence. 

A severe wound received at the siege of 
Seringapatam, and an unremitted atten- 
tion to the arduous duties of his office as 
Adjutant General, had deeply injured his 
constitution, and ultimately compelled him 
to return to England, and thus to relin- 
quish a situation, which he had filled with 
honour to himself and eminent advantage 
to the public interests, and to abandon in 
the prime of life the most favourable pros- 
pects of independence, and further use- 
fulness. — Cal. Gov. Gax, 


ECCENTRICITIES OF TAVERNIER. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : In the review of Mr. Fraser’s 
Tour to the Himalaya Mountains, 
which appeared in your last number, 
some allusion is made to Tavernier, 
and to the strange stories with which 
that traveller has enlivened, or more 
properly disfigured his narrative. I 
agree with the reviewer that these fables 
are repeated by him on the authority 
of others, and therefore ought not to 
impeach his veracity upon points of 
information which were the result of 
his own experience or observation. In- 
deed he appears to have been an in- 
quisitive, enterprizing, intelligent per- 
son, and his book is a very useful as 
well as amusing work, since it abounds 
with information regarding the pro- 
ductions of India, and affords many 
particulars concerning the regions he 
visited, which shew their condition at 
that period, and the beneficial changes 
which an extended intercourse with 
Europe has produced in them. A 
propensity to exaggeration, and a love 
of the marvellous, were the besetting 
sins of travellers at former periods; 
and even at the present day we seldom 
discover any disposition in their suc- 
cessors to imdcrrate the toils and 


dangers which attended their progress, 
and which their skill or intrepidity 
has surmounted. 

As some of your readers may not 
have met with the work, I beg leave 
to send you a specimen of the fables 
referred to, in the allusion Tavernier 
makes to a religious sect in India, 
called by» him the “ Christians of St. 
John,” and their great abhorrence of 
the blue dye called indigo : “ The 
reason which they give for this aversion 
is, that certain Jews had a vision in 
their sleep which intimated to them 
that their law was about to be abo- 
lished by the function of St. John the 
Baptist. The other Jews learning 
this, and observing that St. John made 
preparations for baptizing Jesus Christ, 
impelled by rage, brought a quantity 
of indigo, which they cast into the 
waters of Jordan. They add that the 
water remrdned foul for some time, 
and that the baptism of Jesus Christ 
would have been prevented, had not 
God miraculously caused to be brought 
by angels a large vase, which they 
filled with water taken from Jordan 
before the Jews had cast the indigo 
into it, and carried the vase to heaven. 
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When St. John baptized Jesus Christ, 
the some angels brought the vase of 
water, which St. John made use of 
for the baptism ; and thereupon God 
gave his malediction to this colour.” — 
Six Voyages en Turquie, en Perse, et 
aux Indes, pendant I’espace de quarante 
ans. Pam, 16/8. Liv. ii, c. 9. 

The aforegoing is certainly not given 
in the grave manner of one ^^ho be- 
lieved in what he reports ; but the fol- 
lowing piece of important infonnation 
seems to have obtained credit with 
him ; “ On my last voyage to India, I 
learned from several old natives of the 
country a remarkable circumstance; 
which is, that sugar kept for thirty 
years becomes poison, and that there 
is scarcely any other which is more 
dangerous, or which produces its effect 
more promptlj’.” Tom. ii, p. 316. — 
Sugar has unfortunately often been 
termed a drug, but I trust we shall 
escape all deleterious effects trom 
using it. 

There is a circumstance which, from 
its whimsical coincidence with a piece 


of teandalum magnatum of the present 
day, deserves to be recorded, and I 
shall quote it in the words of the au- 
thor. He states that Cha-Abbas was 
prevailed upon to send an ambassador 
to the reigning King of Spain, and 
transmitted, as the best present he 
thought of, a small quantity of raui 
silk : “ lie present de ces soyes cries 
ayant este fait au roy d’Espagne, I’am- 
bassadeur fut fort surpris de voir qu’il 
le dedaigna, et que le recevaut tres- 
froidement il luy demanda si le roy 
son maitre le prenoit pour une femme 
de luy envoyer de la soye pour filer. 
Aussi le roy d’Espagne envoya-t-il 
d’abord tout le present a la regne, etc.” 
Liv. iv, p. 462. His Majesty could 
not foresee that one of his royal suc- 
sessors would have been able (if any 
credit be due to public rumour on this 
point) to avail himself of the present, 
in the course of his pious labours on 
the garments of the Virgin Mary. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

Quin'cxilianus. 


REVENUE FROM HINDOO TEMPLES. 

(/?// a Public OJJicer if high Rank in India.') 


As the greater proportion of tlie pil- 
grims, who present the offerings whicli 
consutute the revenue of Government, 
are the inhabitants of the Hon. Company’s 
territories, it becomes necessary to con- 
sider the effect of the payment of the tax. 
It will not, I conceive, require much ar- 
gument to prove, that tlie amount of the 
collecfions drawn from them is most in- 
jurious to the general resources of the 
Government, and consequently to the per- 
manent interests of the Hon. Company’s 
revenue ; more particularly with regard to 
the gifts made by that portion of the in- 
habitants, constituUng the landlioldcrs, 
from the richest zemindar to the poorest 
ryot. Considering it to be an acknowledged 
fact, that the assessments on landholders 
throughout the Company’s territories are, 
to say the least, as high as they can well 
be, without the amount of revenue thus 
drawn having the effect of impoverishing 
and eventually ruining them, it follows as 


a necessary consequence, that any thing 
above their assessment, which they may 
contribute to Government, is more tlian 
they can afford. Tlieir offerings at the 
Pagoda tend tlierefore, it is clear, to di- 
minish their power of paying their rents, 
and that even to a much greater extent 
than if they were to pay a similar sum 
by a tax in any other mode ; for the time 
and labour consumed in the journey, the 
extravagance and waste whilst the pilgrims 
remain, the actual detriment their cultiva- 
tion and stock must suffer in consequence 
of their absence, are all to be considered ; 
and this injury to tlieir individual, and 
thus to the Government interests, is en- 
tirely the effect of their being induced by 
their prejudices to proceed to so great a 
distance to make an offering, that is, lite- 
rally, to pay dn additional tax to Govern- 
ment above their assessment ; whereas, if 
no facility for so senseless a pioceeding 
were oft'eied to them, there is reason to 
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believe that they would, with the sum ex- 
pended in offerings, be either discharging 
their rents with greater exactness, or add- 
ing to their capital. I would submit, 
therefore, that it would appear clearly to 
be most consistent with the best interests 
of the Government, to discourage the 
influx of their landholders as pilgrims 
to . 

The remaining portion of the Company’s 

subjects who visit the , and add 

to the revenues of Government by their 
contributions there, are the merchants, 
manufacturers, and artificers, with pro- 
bably a small portion of the idle part of 
the population of the country j and here 
I would observe, that since it is a well 
established fact that in the years of plen- 
tiful crops of grain in this country, tlie 
Government dues are collected with the 
least facility, in consequence of the great 
difficulty the ryots experience in disposing 
of their grain, and since it is plain that 
they cannot sell to each other, as all have 
grain to dispose of, it follows that the 
consumers and purchasers are the mer- 
cantile and manufactqring classes. But as 
the quantity they can afford to buy, or 
the price tliey can afford to give, must 
of necessity depend on the earnings of 
their labour, should this class of persons 
be induced, by any facility which they 
do not now possess, to come in greater 

numbers to , the loss to tlie state 

must be very considerable, for they can- 
not follow their professions when on their 
journey, but must be altogether wasting 
their time and means ; the value of the 
employment of their labour in their pro- 
fessions, during the whole time they may 


be absent, must also be entirely lost to 
themselves and to tlie Government. This 
great waste of time and labour on the 
part of the mercantile and manufacturing 
class, and tlie consequent diminution of 
their means, tends not only to lessen the 
resources of Government, and tlius even- 
tually to decrease its revenues, but, by 
rendering those classes less able to affonl 
the ryots good prices for their grain, or 
to purchase so much as they otherwise 
would, the land revenues suffer severely. 

But, to put this in a clear light, I may 
be allowed to suppose for a moment the 
circumstance of the whole manuf^iCturing 
and mercantile population of the district 
of - ■ leaving their several employ- 

ments, and undertaking a pilgrimage to 
■ ; we should at once see the bad 

effect of such a measure ; tliey would lose 
all their time and labour, and thus greatly 
decrease their individual wealth, and the 
ryots would be suffering severely, there 
being no market for their grain. I do 
not imagine that any person would for 
one moment think of encouraging such a 
movement of the population, and yet ex- 
actly tlie same effect follows in its pro- 
portion, from the absence of one or ten 
inhabitants of that countr)*, or *cf any 
other of the Hon. Company’s Provinces 

on a pilgrimage to — , as in the 

case of the absence of the whole body ; and 
it is I conceive, therefore, just as much the 
best policy of Government to discourage 
the pilgrimage in the instance of one or 
ten, as it would be their best policy, on 
the supposition of the movement of the 
whole mercantile and manufacturing popu- 
lation.— C«/. Journal, 


CHINESE EDICTS RESPECTING THE ILLEGAL IMPORTATION 

OF OPIUM. 


Wr. are indebted to an officer of 
the Hon. Company’s ship Hereford- 
shire for the following important do- 
cuments, which were published just 
before the departure of that ship from 
Canton. They are translated by Dr. 
Morrison. 

An official Document from the Viceroy 
or Governor-General of Canton to 
hk Imperial MajettylAov Khwang. 
concerning the aUeged mismanage- 


ment of Houqua, in reference to the 
importation of Opium, dated the first 
year of Taou Khwang, tenth moon, 
fourteenth day. Nov. 8, 1821. 

A memorial to the Emperor con- 
cerning an exhibition of the law 
strictly to prohibit Opium, and to 
request the will of his Majesty re- 
specting a Hong Merchant, who, for 
his mismanagement, has been deprived 
of his cap knob, and the rank which 
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it denotes, till it shall be hereafter of a ** King’s swift-sounding bell, ’ 
seen how he will conduct himself in (the authority of a King) the Captains 
cutting off the introduction of a strict- themselves bring Opium to Canton, 
ly prohibited commodity. The me- During the twentieth year of Kea 
morial is hereby laid before his Sacred King, an Imperial Order was received, 
Majesty for his inspection. saying, “ If one ship brings Opium the 

Opium is an article, the poison of whole cargo of that ship shall be 
which enters our country from beyond thrown back, and she must not be 
seas ; and it is extremely hurtful to allow'ed to trade ; and if all the ships 
men’s hearts, and to. public morals, bring Opium, then must the whole 
The late Governor Tseang, and I also, cargoes of the ships be thrown back, 
repeatedly, in conjunction with succes- and none of them allow'ed to trade ; 
sive Hoppos, made a strict search for, and the ships must be expelled from 
and prohibition of, this commodity ; ' the port, and sent back to their owm 
but crafty natives, with devilish inge- country.” This is sincerely the right 
nuity and manifold schemes, in him- way to cleanse the source ; but, hereto- 
dreds of forms, contriv e by stealth to fore, when I and the Hoppo have de- 
pass jt over the frontier. On egdea- scendedtothegatc to promulgate edicts 
vouring to trace the cause, and con- to the chiefs of the several nations, the 
gidering all the various methods of edicts have been delivered to the Hong 
putting a stop to Opium, it appears Merchants to write them out in foreign 
less practicable after it has once enter- characters, and make them known, so 
ed the country, than before it has gain- that the promulgation of the edicts de- 
ed an admission into the interior. In pends entirely on the ir^rchants reve- 
cases of prosecutions on account of rently obeying, and respectfully publish- 
Opium heretofore, the immediate of- ing the laws and regulations of the Ce- 
fenders merely have been seized and lestial Empire, and thereby causing fear 
punished : but there have been no and dread to be felt. But they receive 
means of prosecuting the first venders the document, transmit it, and so ends 
of it j and, exclusive of these, the thou- the business : for the Hong Merchants 
sands and tens of thousands of dispersed and the foreigners arc most intimately 
streams from beyond seas are still fur- and closely connected. And although 
ther beyond the reach of prosecution, the foreigners who smuggle Opium can 
Since I came to my present situation, impose on the eyes of us, your Ma- 
I have, in conjunction with the Hoppo jesty’s servants, it is impossible for 
often discovered and seized Opium ; them to impose on the ey'es and ears 
and burning of Opium, when brought of the Hong Merchants. If the Hong 
before Government, is a constant oc- Merchants would not connive at the 
currence; but, unless the source be business, but when they found that 
stopped up, the streams will flow. a ship had Opium on board, were to 
I have found out that the principal report it to the Government, that 
sources whence Opium comes are we might, in obedience to the Impe- 
three : first, the Portuguese ; next, the rial Order, throw back the order and 
English ; and thirdly', the Americans, disallow the ship being traded with. 
The Portuguese, who live at Macao, and before the arrival of Opium might 
when they go to their own country issue pre-admonitions and proclaim 
for cargo, or to other nations to trade, severe tlmeatenings ; then foreigners, 
bring back Opium with them, and sell who come several times ten thousand 
it by stealth. The English Opium is miles, would not dare to bring Opium 
smuggled, I find, by the sailors and with them, being a prohibited article, 
such people ; their Company’s Cap- and so cut them off from a regular 
tains dare not bring it themselves ; and traile in tea and other commodities, 
the American nation, being destitute lii this way, if Mandarines and mer- 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 77 . Voi.. XIII, 3 L 
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chants will with one heart unite their 
strength and act in this business, al- 
though they may not at once be able to 
cut it off entirely, yet distant foreign- 
ers will hear the report and become 
afraid : and in the course of a few 
years it may be hoped that this cus- 
tom will gradually cease. But for se- 
veral years it has never been seen that 
the Hong Merchants have reported a 
single case ; for they merely endea- 
vour to be on good terms with the 
foreigners, and disregard the injury 
of their native country ; this is mani- 
fest, and very easily seen. 

Amongst the Hong Mei chants, Hou- 
qua is the head leader, and the duty 
more devolves on him; and he is 
entirely acquainted with the foreigners’ 
dispositions, and the affairs of the 
several nations. But now he is com- 
bined with all the other merchants, 
and connives at their transactions ; a 
conduct extremely detestable. I have, 
together with Ta, the Hoppo, respect- 
fully quoted the Imperial Edict of the 
twentieth year, and enjoined it strictly 
on all the chiefs of the several nations; 
and have secretly inquired for, and 
found out the villainous natives who 
are the recipients of Opium. I have 
punished them to the utmost extent 
of the law, and, as incumbent, I re- 
quest an Imperial Order to pluck from 
Houqua’s cap the badge of the third 
degree of rank, conferred upon him b\' 
an Order in Council, and to make it 
his duty to lead forward the other 
merchants to exert themselves stre- 
nuously, in obedience to the Imperial 
commands, to cut off entirely the 
Opium traffic. If, in the space of one 
or two years, he manages well, and 
the Opium is diminished to almost 
nothing, it will be proper to request 
an Imperial Order, graciously to re- 
store him his button ; but if the bu- 
siness goes on as before, and all the 
merchants connive, and trifle with the 
siffiject, or go so far as to play illegal 
tricks, then his crime should be se- 
verely punished, and be a warning to 
Hong Merchants, who will not exert 


themselves to find ont and cut off a 
contraband commodity. 

I reverently copy this memorial, and 
prostrate, beg his Majesty’s inspection 
thereof, and that its request may be 
granted. 

Taou Khwang. 

Is/ Year, 10/A Moon, 14/Ai>«y, 

(A’br. 8, 1821.) 

Paper sent to the Preside/it, 

Eov. 17. 1821. 

“ Keih, the magistrate of the Nan-hai 
district, and Wang, the magistrate of 
■ the Pan-que (or Whampoa district), 
issue the following in obedience to 
order : 

“ We have received an official do- 
cumqjit from Ching the Poochingize, 

(or T reasurer of the Province), which 
contains the following : 

“ On the twenty-second of the tenth 
moon of the first year of Taou Khwang, 

I received an official document from 
Yuen, the guardian of the Prince, and 
the Governor General of the two pro- 
vinces Kwang-sung and Kwang-se, 
couched in these words : 

“ The Hong Merchants have, in 
obedience to orders, stated to Govern- 
ment that they have found out three 
vessels (keks and others), all of which 
have Oj>ium on board, which they i 
have brought with them into the poi t. 

Opium is a commodity which is pro- 
duced amongst foreigners beyond the 
seas, and from thence flows in and 
poisons China. Often have Imjierial , 
Edicts been issued, strictly prohibiting 
it ; and I, with the Hoppo, have issued 
severe prohibitions against it, not two 
or three times only. I have now found 
out, by inquiry, that the foreign ships 
which enter the port still clandestinely 
smuggle it in, and I have ordered the 
merchants to their face, to enquire and 
examine about every vessel, and report 
the facts to Government ; and these 
merchants have now stated that the 
country ships Ket, (Hogg*), and Pe- 
kinshe, (Parkyns*), and the Ameri- 
can ship Kappelan, (Copland*), all 
have Opium in them ; hereby egre- 

* Names of the Captains. 
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giously offending the mandates of the 
Celestial Empire. In the twentieth 
year of Kea-King, it was ordered by 
his Imperial Majesty, that if one vessel 
brought Opium, that vessel and her 
whole cargo should be rejected, and 
her trading interdicted. If all the ves- 
sels brought Opium, then they must 
all have the whole of their cargoes 
rejected, and their trade interdicted, 
and the ships expelled from the port : 
this is on record. Now as the ships 
Ket, Pekinshe, and Kappelan havebeen 
discovered to contain Opium, it is right 
forthwith, in reverential obedience to 
Imperial Orders, to reject the whole 
cargoes of those ships ; but of these 
three ships some have landed goods 
and some have not ; and some have 
taken on board goods, and others have 
not : which is a different case from 
those ships that have just entered the 
port ; and it is proper to distinguish 
auX punish them severely. I have 
advisedly determined concerning these 
three ships, which have already landed 
and sold cotton, putchuck, and tin, 
that the securing merchants shall cal- 
culate accurately the original cost in 
the respective country to which the 
sliip belongs, and shall, out of clemen- 
cy, give one-half to the foreigners to 
whom the commodities belong ; it 
being only permitted, however, to give 
in goods, not in money ; and an order 
shall be issued to the Ta Pan, to wait 
for these goods till three months after 
the said ship leaves the port, when 
he may be allowed to put them on 
board some other ships, and send them 
to his own country ; he shall not be 
allowed to put them on board the 
original ship. The other half of the 
value of the landed goods, and the 
profits which have been made on them, 
shall be confiscated and delivered to 
the treasury of Poochinzize, for the 
use of Government. The goods which 
have not been landed shall be rejected, 
and the Opium it shall be the duty 
of Houqua and the others to take out 
of the ships and burn, and let the ships 
which contained it be expelled from 


the port, and sent back to their own 
country within five days. As to the 
goods which the Kappelan has taken on 
board, it is stated they belong to a fo- 
reigner of the Holland nation, who has 
freighted them. I fear there is some 
clandestine working into each other’s 
hands in this, and order they shall 
not be freighted in that ship, but here- 
by require the Nan-hai magistrate, and 
the Whampoa magistrate, to put of- 
ficers over the securing merchant, and 
make him instantly take them all out 
of the said ship, and stow them up 
till three months after the said ship 
leaves the port, and then permit them 
to be put on board some other ship 
and sent away. In one word, ordinary 
goods, if smuggled, are liable to be 
confiscated ; and how can these three 
ships, which have brought a prohibited 
commodity, and offended against the 
mandates of the Celestial Empire, be 
permitted to escape without severe 
punishment, to correct the gain-schem- 
ing hearts of foreigners. Further, the 
Celestial Empire allows a trade in tea, 
to keep alive those nations : and the 
said foreign merchants clandestinely 
sell Opium to injure China; neither 
the celestial principle nor the royal 
law will allow this. 

“ Let the aforesaid three ships not 
only be disallowed trading on this oc- 
casion, but, moreover, it is right to set 
a mark upon them, and for ever dis- 
allow their coming to China to trade. 

“ Let this document be handed to 
the treasurer, and let him unite with 
the judge in instantly requuing the 
Nan-hai and Whampoa magistrates to 
communicate the order to the Hong 
Merchants, and rigorously impel them 
to a speedy management of the busi- 
ness. Let there not be the least op- 
position nor delay, the existence of 
which will involve them in serious 
guilt. As to those merchants who 
carelessly secure every ship that has 
Opium, they should be broken, and 
their crime punished ; but as they have 
themselves made the disclosure, let 
them, as an act of clemency, be forgiven. 
3L2 
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Hereafter the foreign ships, 'which 
shall entM the port, ought to be se- 
cured by the four first : Houqua, Mati- 
qua, Faunkequa, and Chunqua; they 
must not throw them off themselves 
on the hinder merchants. Those four 
merchants are opulent and substantial 
people, and will no doubt, out of re- 
gard to their own persons and families, 
feel awe and dread. Let a commu- 
nication be made to the officers of the 


Foo-)ruen and Hoppo, and copies 
taken. 

We, receiving the above, in obe- 
dience thereto, issue it to the Hong 
Merchants, and require them in the 
most rigorous manner to proceed with 
haste to obey the tenor thereof. 

Haste ! haste ! haste ! 

A Special Edict. 
Taou Khwang, Xslyear Xdtk Moon, 
2Zdday. (iVoi-. 17,lb21.) 


EAST-INDIA REVENUE LAWS. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Joumnl. 


Sib : Your correspondent “ A Mer- 
cantile Observer,” in your last num- 
ber has communicated a very impor- 
tant and curious instance of the strict- 
ness with which the revenue of this 
country is collected ; but I must beg 
leave to correct him in the amount of 
duty payable upon Foreign Manu- 
scripts : it is £5 per cwt., and not 
i 5 per cent,, as he states in his letter. 
Perhaps, however, this is only a ty- 
pographical error. 

In regard to the circumstance itself, I 
cannot help thinking that the Treasury 


would instantly have reversed the de- 
cision of the Board of Customs, had the 
fact been represented to them in the 
manner stated. For to charge a duty 
upon an English Manuscript, merely 
because it was written in a foreign 
country (although a part of our own 
Empire), would be an act worthy only 
of a conclave of Catholic Priests, as- 
sembled for the suppression of learning 
in the twelfth century. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

W. 

AprU 17, 1822. 


HINTS FOR THE FURTHER INTRODUCTION OF BRITISH COM- 
MODITIES, CUSTOMS AND KNOWLEDGE INTO INDIA. 


The following paper was written by 
a very old and respectable servant of 
the East-India Company, and was first 
published in the Calcutta Government 
Gazette several years ago. 

To promote the consumption of British 
commodities in this country, and to fa- 
cilitate the diffusion of knowledge amongst 
the natives, are objects so interesting and 
desirable to Government and the British 
_ nation, that no arguments seem necessary 
to recommend the following suggestions 
on these important points. 

Broadcloth being considered one of the 
principal manufactures of Great Britain, it 
is suggested that dresses of superfine 
broadcloth be in future substituted for 
shawls, in ail cases where shawls are now 


given, either as presents to the native 
Princes or Chiefs, or as honorary distinc- 
tions to natives on their investiture to any 
appointment or office under Government. 
These dresses, to be made after the Hin- 
doostanee fashion, and ornamented with 
gold or silver lace or embroidery, suited 
to the rank and circumstances of the per- 
sons for whom they are intended. All natives 
admitted to the Durbar of the Governor- 
General, tlie Commander-in-Chief, or the 
Members of Council, to be clothed in a 
uniform dress of superfine broadclotli, 
made after the Hindoostanee fashion, aiul 
of such colour, and with such ornaments 
and trimmings, as the Governor-General 
may be pleased to approve of. A uniform 
dress of broadcloth to be established, also, 
for all natives employed in the Civil De- 
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partments under Government, who may 
be in the receipt of a salary of five rupees 
per mensem or upwards ; the quality of tlie 
cloth and trimmings to be suited to the 
rank and station of the person. Chup- 
prasses, peons, and other public servants 
in receipt of salaries under five rupees per 
month, to wear a broadcloth belt, with a 
brass plate in tlie usual manner. 

The natives are extremely proud of any 
distinction which points them out as being 
in the employ of Government, for it in- 
creases their consequence and respectability 
in the eyes oftheir countr)'men,in a manner 
highly llattering to their vanity, particular- 
ly in the Upper Provinces, where an idea 
of quality is invariably associated with a 
broadcloth dress* 

The adoption, therefore, of this plan at 
the three Presidencies, would no doubt be 
highly acceptable to the natives ; while it 
would cause an immediate and considerable 
demand for broadcloth, and tend mate- 
rially to bring it into general use and wear 
amongst the natives. A Dur])ar, or levee, 
held once a month at each Presidency, by 
the Governor and Members of Council in 
rotation, would gratify the wealthy na- 
tives, and assist most materially in intro- 
ducing the wear of broadcloth into ge- 
neral use. 

The footing and influence wliich the 
British nation has so fortunately and so 
happily acquired in India, have already 
produced tlie most important changes in 
the condition of the natives enjoying the 
protection of its law’s. The inhabitants of 
tlie neighbouring countries, since the ex- 
tirpation of Frenchmen and French influ- 
ence from Hindoostan, have lost all the 
prejudices against the British Government 
w hich were so strenuously propagated and 
cherished by our insidious and inveterate 
foe, and are now fully sensible of the 
comfort and happiness derived from the 
security of person and property under a 
just and benign Government. These fa- 
vourable sentiments towards us seem de- 
serving of every encouragement, and hold 
out a fair opportunity for promoting a 
more general diffusion of knowledge 
throughout Hindoostan, 

About tlie year 1782, Capt, Jonathan 
Scott, the celebrated Orientalist, translated 
an abridged History of Europe into Per- 
sian, and the writer of this paper a few 
j’ears after Iiad the honour of presenting a 
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Prince Miria 
Jewan Bukht, by whom it was received 
with distinguished approbation, and excited 
in his Royal Highness and the gentlemen 
of his Court a degree of curiosity which 
was not easily satisfied; but the Prince 
dying soon after, the advantages which 
might have been expected from bis desire 
to acquire information in regard to what 
w'as passing in the world were entirely 
lost ; the fact how'ever shews that the na- 
tives are not destitute of curiosity, or a 
desire of improvement. From this, and 
many other instances of a si milar nature, 
wrhich have come within the knowledge of 
the writer, he is convinced that if historic^ 
and scientific books w’ere translated into 
Persian, and printed and circulated 
amongst the Native Princes and Chiefs of 
Hindoostan, the promulgation of know- 
ledge and tlie demand for printed worka 
would soon make a very rapid progreia 
amongst the higher classes. 

The Professors of the College of Fort 
William, and the Members of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta, could not employ a 
portion of their time to a better purpose, 
than by preparing translations into Per- 
sian of interesting books, for the informa- 
tion of the natives. At first a translation 
of abridged works would be the most . 
useful ; such, for instance, as an abridg- 
ment of the History of England ; second, 
an Abridgment of the History of Eu- 
rope ; third, an Abridgment of Delolme 
on the Constitution ; fourth, of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries; fifth, the Rules 
and Regulations in the Judicial and Re- 
venue Departments, for the government 
of the Company’s Territories ; sixth. Se- 
parate histories of the principal States of 
Europe, also of Africa and America ; 
seventh, a concise Treatise oike Astro- 
nomy ; eighth, on Mathematics ; and, 
ninth, on Geography, &c. Copies of the 
above works, and any others which may 
lie tlxought acceptable, in the Persian lan- 
guage, handsomely printed and bound, to 
be made a part of all presents from Go- 
vernment to the Native Princes and Chiefi 
of Hindoostan, until curiosity is excited to 
call for more elaborate productions, when 
of course it ought to be gratified. 

Copies of these w orks, in the first in- 
stance, to be given to all the principal na- 
tives in the employ of Government ; and 
the Residents at the difierent courts to be 


Introduction of British Commodities^ into India. 

copy of this work to the 
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provided with a number of copies for the thirty-five or forty years, will far exceed 
purpose of presenting them to intelligent the bounds of any calculation tliat can be 
natives. Tlie distribution of books on re- made at present. 

ligious subjects ought, for very obvious The introduction of a Durbar or Court- 
reasons, to be carefully avoided. At first dress of broadcloth at the several Pre- 
our views should be confined to the ex- sidencies, will be attended with no ex- 
citing in the minds of the natives a desire pense to Government ; and as the uniform 
to acquire a general knowledge, and to dress proposed for the native sen ants era- 
furnishing them with the means from time ployed in the civil departments, and tlie 
to time as they proceed, leaving them after- dresses for presents to Native Princes and 
wards to pursue such studies as they may Chiefs, will be substituted for shawls, no 
think proper, Tlie inhabitants of all the extra expense of any consequence need 
principal cities and towns, under the Com- be incurred under this head, 
pany’s Government, have been acquiring For the translation into the Persian lan- 
property most rapidly of late years ; and guage of historical, scientific and moral 
the number now in easy circumstances, works, and the printing of them for the 
who have leisure to apply tlieir minds to use of the natives, some expense will ne- 
reading and study, is very great indeed, ccssarily be incurred at first ; but after cu- 
and daily increasing. The furnishing riosity has been awakened by their circu- 
these people with the means of rationally lation, it is reasonable to conclude that a 
and usefully employing their leisure time demand will arise, which will amply repay 
would therefore be a benefit to society, and the expense of publication. But even if 
to the public at large of the greatest im- the expense should prove considerable, a 
portance. liberal Government would not grudge it, 

Die first English newspaper was pub- where tlie objects are to enlighten the 
lished in Calcutta about tliirty-five or minds of Uio numerous inhabitants of an 
tliirty-six years ago ; the progress of print* extensive empire, to open the rich mines of 
ing since that time has exceeded all ex- liistcry and science to their research, and 
pectation, and sli^uld Government pa- to teach tliem morality and wisdom, 
tronize and encourage the translation into This crude and imperfect sketch is 
•the Persian language, and the printing of merely submitted for consideration, and in 
historical and scientific works, the diffusion the hope that it will lead to the adoption of 
of knowledge all over the Indian Empire, a similar system on a larger scale, and more 
which must take place in tlie ensuing perfect and complete. 

ON THE BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 

Sir : The letter of your corres- dispatch, prepared at the East-India 
pondent, Mr, Macdonald, on the Hin- House, on the very subject before 
doo Laws respecting the Burning of me; which dispatch the Hon, Member 
Widows, inserted in your number for did not scruple to characterize as “ a 
March last, has strongly fixed my at- disgrace to Christianity.” The cxis- 
tention ; as much for the value of the tence of the document being thus*^ 
facts adduced by the writer, as for the publicly mentioned, I thought it due, 
utter disagreement between us as to both to myself and to you, not to take 
the conclusion to be arrived at. the pen into my hand, till, if publicly 

The communication with which I accessible, I had read the contents, or 
am now troubling you would have at least till 1 had ascertained whether 
reached you sooner, but that, almost I could get at them or not. I was 
as soon as I had conceh'ed the design the more anxious on these points, be- 
of addressing you, Mr. Fowell Buxton cause Mr. Buxton’s notable speech 
found an occasion to stand up in the had given an increased public impor- 
House of Commons, and talk of a tance to the tfueation on which I was 
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proposing £o offer an humble opinion; 
and because, judging from the-language 
which had been applied to the produc- 
tion of the Court of Directors, and 
from the lips by which it was uttered, I 
could not but strongly suspect that the 
tenor of the unfortunate dispatch was 
in general accordance with the very 
sentiments that were to be published 
by myself; sentiments which, in tlie 
estimation of so enlightened, discern- 
ing, and temperate a gentleman as 
Mr. Buxton,* are to be ctdied “ a dis- 
grace to Christianity.” 

Now, Sir, after my inquiries, I have 
only to say, that if Mr. Buxton has 
any real acquaintance with the contents 
of any dispatch, or draft, or letter, of 
the purport above alluded to, he must 
have obtained it in an unusual man- 
ner. For the rest, a report (cor- 
rected, I believe,) of the debate to 
which I have alluded, has appeared in 
your number for April ; and thus the 
delay in which I have indulged, has, 
perhaps, been rather advantageous to 
me than otherwise. 

It is, I confess, taking the bull by 
the very horns, to set out, as I have 
finally resolved4 to do, by disputing 
Mr. Macdonald’s broad position, “ that 
the continuance of the revolting prac- 
tice (the burning of Hindoo Widows) 
must, under all concomitant circum- 
stances, reflect indelible disgrace on 
the British nation.” Mr. M. has, here, 
a reservation, the amount of which I 
do not profess to understand. What 
the “ concomitant circumstances” are, 
which thus, in Mr. M.’s view, seal the 
disgrace of the British nation, I can 
only guess at. Dominion, knowledge, 
and the enjoyment of a religion which 
is at variance with the superstition 
complained of, are attributes to be 
ascribed to the British nation, in re- 


* Mr. Buxton is accustomed to talk and write 
concerning our government, laws, and police, 
in reUiion to the Prevention of Crimes, with 
about as much intelligence, discernment, cha- 
nty, and temperance, as he exhibits in bisac> 
count of the dispatch of the Court of Directors. 

The Editor, of course, will not be held 
responsible for the temper of these remarks. 
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ference to India ; but it is not difficult 
to show, that neither the one nor the 
other of these attributes place us in a 
situation to be “ disgraced” by the “ con- 
tinuance of the revolting practice.” 

That the rights annexed to our do- 
minion in India are not to be exercised 
in any direct manner for the abolition 
of the practice, is a doctrine acquiesced 
ill by Mr. M. himself. He does not 
call upon us to abolish the practice 
by law ; though his reasoning on this 
forbearance is defective. He draws 
a distinction betw'cen infanticide and 
the cremation of widows, and seems 
to suppose a civil difference, inasmuch 
as the latter is, or at least purports to 
be, the voluntary act of the sufferer. 
But the general competence of law to 
prohibit even this voluntary act, is not 
to be doubted ; and our only difficulty 
is, that the act does not fall within the 
purview of such laws as those, to the 
promulgation of which the British na- 
tion limits itself in India. 

Mr. M. refers, in a subsequent part 
of his letter, to the conduct of the 
Romans towards the countries they 
subdued ; he speaks of the methods 
by which, as he represents, they “pre- 
pared” those countries to receive their 
religion ; and therefore he cannot have 
forgotten, that to force the reception 
of their religion, was no part of the 
conduct which he applauds. Now, 
the conduct of the British nation, in 
regard to the religion of India, is of 
the same liberality, justice and wis- 
dom with that of the Romans toward 
the religions of the Roman provinces ; 
and it is solely because the burning 
of widows has its foundation, whether 
erroneously or not, in the religion of 
the country, that the British laws do 
not and ought not to interfere. Infan- 
ticide, however, practised in India, has 
no sanction from any one of its systems 
of religion, but, on the contrary, is 
abhorred and repudiated by them all. 
It is simply a civil act, and is, there- 
fore, cognizable by simply civil or tem- 
poral laws ; but the burning of widows 
is a spiritual and religious act (how- 
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ever detest^e), rad therefore raly out 
of the reach of tli^ifcode of Criminal 
law 'whicli 'ttie fetish nation has per- 
mitted itgejrto ^pose upon India. 

BtA if we cannot allow ourselves to 
udcrfere directly, by force of c riminal 
or temporal law, nor indirectly', by 
forcing .upon the Hindoos a system of 
reli^on, which, if received, would it- 
self become the medium of proscrip- 
tion; if neither of these things are 
admissible ; if the " indelible disgrace 
of the British nation ” does not spring 
out of its forbearance in these par- 
ticulars, what is it that remains to be 
done ; and in what way are we to es- 
cape from the impending guilt and 
misfortune ? " Rewards,” for the 

omission of the sacrifice are not ap- 
proved of by Mr. M. ; they “ would 
but increase the frequency of the 
crime,” Prohibition,through the me- 
df^ of a heavy tax on its perform- 
ance, ig.^ually abandoned by your 
coiprfispondent; this “would irritate 
t^te^ ^igotted and weak Hindoo mind 
ta,npkdness, and create a spirit of dis- 
content, leading to the most seiious 
cons^uences.” As to dissuasion, rea- 
soi^ng and argument, these, accord- 
ing to Mr. M., have never been with- 
held, even at the hands of the servants, 
military and civil, of that very East- 
India Company, whose Court of Di- 
rectors has just been charged with 
having framed a dispatch upon the 
subject, “ disgraceful to Christianity !” 
“ .efforts,” says Mr. M., “ have 
beep wanting, on the part of the civil 
aqd militory servants of the East- 
India Company, to dissuade the na- 
tives. from continuing a practice so 
wicked and atrocious. Where self- 
interest and superstitious fanaticism 
are artfully and powerfully combined, 
in, support of this melancholy dehi- 
siop, .reasoning and sugiunent have 
proved nugatory and unavailing.” 

StHucthiDg more, however, accord- 
ing, tQ Mr* ^ is still in our power 
; £or we. are responsSjle, it 
seems, for the “ continuaBce of the 
• .rad . that “ continuance 
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will reflect indelible disgrace, on the 
British nation.” I have done wroi^, 
indeed, to Mr. M., in representing 
that he acquiesces in the doctrine, that 
we are not to interfere in the matter 
by force of law,. and in right of do- 
minion : for though a law openly tend- 
ing to prohibition is renounced by this 
writer, because it “ would irritate the 
bigotted and weak Hindoo mind to 
madness because it would “ create 
a spirit of discontent leading to tiio 
most serious consequences because 
there would be “ danger in its applica- 
tion because it would “ alienate the 
native mind from a Government to 
which it is attached, from a just sense 
of security of person and property, 
under a regular and mild administra- 
tion of justice and may we not add, 
from an equally just sense of the en- 
joyment of religious liberty ? I say, 
though a law openly tending to pro- 
hibition is, for these reasons, re- 
nounced by Mr. M., still that writer 
would have us proceed to enforce by 
law a particular manner of obser- 
vance ! 

Mr. M. appears to be successful in 
demonstrating, that the manner ut 
present in ordinary use. is not- con- 
formable to the ancient jostituteSi.of 
the country, and even that -this win- 
ner has a fatal tendqncy to facilitate 
and encourage the practice. Be it so ; 
but is it not obvious, that for the 
British legislature to interfere as to the 
manner, would be as violent an act, 
as complete an inroad upon the re- 
ligious customs of the country, as to 
interfere for its prohibition ? The 
cwfoTO coB^sts in the practice; the 
practice actu^dly followed and ap- 
proved of by the Hindoos. In a 
thousand cases, the thing consists in 
the manner ; and tlie present ease is 
one of the number. How many other 
examples might there ntU; he adduced, 
in which the modem practice of eoim- 
tries is clearly at variance with those 
ancient institutions, which, nevmhe- 
Icss, the practice pretends.punctrally 
to follow ? How. mray other exHCgilea 
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are there not, in which the barbarity 
of ancient institutions is softened by 
modern practice, insomuch that while 
the name remains, the thing is incon- 
trovertibly changed? The change ad- 
verted to by Mr. M. partakes very 
much of this specific character. But, 
again, how many further examples are 
there not, in which the opinions of 
the inhabitants of a country are di- 
vided as to the true interpretation of 
their ancient books, sacred or profane ; 
as to the due understanding of their 
ancient customs ; or as to the due per- 
formance of their prescribed and most 
valued ceremonies ? And shall fo- 
reigners, conquerors, and unbelievers 
interfere, and cut, with their swords, 
the Gordian knots of domestic con- 
troversy ? In our own island, we diiler 
in practice as to the manner of ad- 
ministering the sacrament of Baptism, 
and we write and preach on the se- 
veral sides of the question. But what 
would the subdued party of devout 
believers say, if a foreign conqueror 
were to fix the practice by his edicts 
and his cannon, and especially if that 
conqueror were some scoffing or bi- 
gotted follower of the prophet of 
Mecca, or worshipper of the Dalai 
Lama ? Now the matter before us 
stands precisely in a similar situation. 
It appears, on the very face of Mr. 
M.’s letter, that the Hindoos are by 
no means unanimous on the burning 
of widows at all, and still less so as 
to the manner; that the practice is 
confined to a very small minority of 
even the Hindoo population of India ; 
that if dissuasion, reasoning and ar- 
gument, even from lips better adapted 
to the purpose than those of Eu- 
ropeans and infidels, could carry irre- 
sistible conviction, there is no de- 
ficiency of either ; for Mr. M. is able 
to refer to a host of native writers, 
who have either taken the entire dis- 
suasive side, or else condemned the 
existing practice. And what, then, is 
the wholestate of the case? We go to 
India ; we find a barbarous and revolt- 
ing custom prevailing among a portion 
Asiatic .Town. — No. 77. 


of the people; we find this custom 
condemned, either in substance or in 
form, by a multitude of native writers; 
we find (for so says Mr. M.) “ Uie ge- 
neral impression ” of the country to 
be so much against the custom, that it 
is only very partially followed ; but, at 
the same time, we find that the cus- 
tom is of such an extent, and of such 
a deepness of root, that no native au- 
thority, though strengthened by the 
concurrent sentiment of so many es- 
teeme<l writers, and of so large a share 
of public opinion, has ventured either 
to suppress the custom, or to regulate 
the practice, by the hand of power. 
And, now, what is it that our zealots 
and visionaries call upon us to do ? To 
inteipose a foreign arm, where the 
native one has been withheld; to 
crush, to change, or to regulate, in a 
century, or in a twelvemonth, an im- 
memorial custom of India, — of the 
vast and ancient region of India ; to 
make war upon the religious institu- 
tions of a mighty and (in their way) 
learned people ; and if we do not this, 
the thunders of zeal are to be launch- 
ed at us, and we are to be told that 
we “disgrace Christianity,” and bring 
“ indelible disgrace on the British 
nation !” 

So much (at least for the present) 
for the demand that we should exer- 
cise our political power for controlling 
the religious liberty of India ; so much 
for the abstract principle. But let us 
now look at the manner in which Mr. 
M. would have us exercise this power; 
at the amiable figure he would have 
us cut in our new character; at the 
law, the “order” which he would 
have a British Legislature put forth, in 
relation to the burning of Hindoo 
widows ! 

The existing practice in India is, 
that where a widow declares her de- 
termination to commit herself alive to 
the flames along with her dead hus- 
band’s body, a pile is raised, the body 
of the deceased placed upon it, the 
widow led to it, and placed upon it, 
or at least assisted to lay herself upon 

VoL. XIII. 3 M 
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it ; aijd that when all this is done, ^nd 
not before^ the’ pile is ^set bn fire. 
“ Now,** says Mr. M„ “ the (native) 
advocates for and against the question, 
eqii^ly admit, that the Shastras pre- 
scribe, that the woman shall mount 
the burning pile.” — “ The law directs, 
‘ that the widow shall, of her own free 
will and accord, mount a burning 
pile.'— .By the law, the woman must 
pronounce the Sunkulpa in these 
words : ‘ I will mount the burning 
pile.’ The Vishnoo Moonhee has it, 
‘ Let the wife embrace either a life of 
abstinence and chastity, or mount 
the burning pile.’ — The Soodhee-Kou- 
moodhee says, ‘ Let the mother eider 
the fire, after the son has kindled it, 
^c.’ ” — ;It is thus, we may presume, be- 
yond controversy, that the existing 
practice does not accord with the 
original institution, — with the letter 
(and, I am free to acknowledge, with 
th^ spirit) of the law ; but what is the 
motive for the deviation, and what is 
the part which Mr. M. would impose 
on the British Legislature? “ Human 
nature,” says your correspondent, 
“ was found unequal to this deliberate 
act of dreadful resolution (the as- 
cending of the burning pile), and 
therefore the Brahmins, unauthorized 
by the Hindoo law, direct the wo- 
man to be tied to the dead body of 
her husband, and that the pile shall 
not be inflamed previously to this pre- 
vention of escape.” Mr. M. puts none 
but evil constructions on the motives 
of the Brahmins ; and this is not the 
place in which I shall consider what 
may be smd on the opposite side; but 
I ask whether any man but a closet 
speculator, whether any practical le- 
gislator, whether any Member of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom is 
likely to propose, as matter of British 
legislation, that the cremation of Hin- 
doo widows shall reassume all its an- 
cient barbarism, and that wretched 
women, impelled by what Mr. M. at 
times condescends to call no more 
than a “ melancholy delusion,” a 
“ superstitious phrenzy,” shall be re- 


duced to the alternative of either 
foregoing their resolution, or braving 
that to which “ human nature was 
found unequal?” I admit in the fullest 
manner that the ascending of the 
burning pile belongs both to the letter 
and to the spirit of the ancient Indian 
law ; I admit that the very design of 
that law was the design pursued by 
Mr. M., namely, to check, and not to 
encourage the cremation of widows ; 
and I should perhaps be happy to see 
that law enforced by native autho- 
rities; but I deny, a second time, that 
it belongs to the Parliament of Eng- 
land, or to the East-India Company, 
to make laws, or to superintend the 
execution of the laws, that belong to 
the religious institutions of India ; 
and, least of all, could I consent 
that any British legislation should have 
for its object to replunge India into its 
more ancient barbarism ; to give a 
character of renewed ferocity and 
horror to its customs ; to undo what 
the softening influence of civilization 
has achieved. The modern practice 
is exposed to all the objections which 
Mr. M. entertains, but still it is not 
without its apology, nor without its 
advantages, its contribution to the 
happiness of Indian society ; and be- 
side all this, it happens in the case 
before us, as in many others, that we 
find, to divide and perplex our choice, 
ancient barbarism, with soundness of 
principle, on the one side ; and mo- 
dern softness, with desertion of prin- 
ciple on the other. — Let us piusue, 
too, Mr. M.’s plan a little further. If 
British “ orders " are to compel the 
Hindoo widow to ascend the burning 
pile, British officers, British force 
must be employed to enforce those or- 
ders. And is this a task for British 
officers, civil or military ? Is this an 
employment for British force ? Let a 
British Parliament make such orders ; 
let the Court of Directors draw up a 
corresponding dispatch; let a British 
Governor General enforce such a sys- 
tem, and let British officers, civil or 
military, superintend its execution, 
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and Mr. Fowell Buxton must have 
still less common sense and common 
feeling than even I give him credit for, 
if he did not with renewed and more 
reasonable rage pronounce the whole 
to be a “ disgrace to Christianity,” 
and an “ indelible disgrace on the 
British nation.” How much better, 
that as at present, we should keep 
our hands clear of the matter !* 

Mr. M., like other projectors, is 
sanguine of the success of his scheme. 
He thinks, that, “ paradoxical as it 
may appear, a strict enforcement of 
the law of burning, according to its 
very letter,” is a resource for, “ if 
not the total abolition, at least the 
reduction, in a great measure, of this 
dreadful evil that “ when once it is 
ordered that a widow, having of her 
own free will and accord, resolved to 
ascend a funeral pile in flames, shall 
actually, avowedly, and publicly do 
this, when not stupijied by intoxication, 
it is not in human nature to suppose 
that even Jite out of the thousand will 
encounter death in this tremendous 
form.” Hitherto I have replied only 
to Mr. M.*s theory ; but what ought 
to be our practical view of the sub- 
ject? I pass over the reservation 
relating to the use of intoxicating 
drugs, which Mr. M. insists are 
universally administered to the suf- 
ferer, and from which we may per- 
ceive that another point of British le- 
gislation remains behind, and that, in 
fact, the whole existing practice, what- 
ever it may be, is td be brought under 
British revision ; I pass over this, and 
am only solicitous to ask, in what 
manner Mr. M. can give us assurance 
that a strict enforcement of the law, 
a compulsion of the devotee to enter 
the flames themselves, would really 
reduce the number of sufferers — would 
not, in fact, increase it ? “ The offer- 
ing rewards,” says Mr. M., “ would 

* It I& knuwn that at preseut the linUun Gu> 
vernnieBt interferes no further th.m tocoinpel the 
gleiifg a notice’ rn the Tannih of the place, that a 
Juliet or buToipg IS to be performed; when.thc 
Tannah Is to apprize t)ie magistrates, and obtain 
ord&r or permits^on. 
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but incre^e the frequency of the 
crime ; as superstitious phren^y would 
be thus stimulated into greater exer- 
tion; while little could be expected 
from feelings of avarice, powerfully 
opposed by the disgrace arising from 
yielding to its dictates.” — “ A tax on 
the practice, amounting to a prohibi- 
tion, would irritate the bigotted and 
weak Hindoo mind to madness.” But 
are we sure that the renewed excite- 
ment which any British interference, 
and especially that proposed, would 
infallibly produce, %vould be incapable 
of working in a rirailar manner ? II 
” madness” would be the probable 
result of prohilrition ; if “ phrenzy ” fs 
the ordinary characteristic of the 
practice ; is there danger of no “ mad- 
ness,” of no “ phrenzy,” if the prac- 
tice were insidiously opposed by an 
increase of its terrors ? If the “ dis- 
grace” of jielding to the suggestions 
of avarice, would (and God forbid 
that they should not !) prevent a 
widow from accepting a pecuniary re- 
ward for abstaining from the jtile, 
would no “ disgrace,” attendant upon 
a recoil from the blazing pile, pre- 
cipitate the victim into it ? Might not 
the increased terrors become an in- 
creased temptation ? Might they not 
spread the fashion of self-destruction? 
Might not this challenge to the pile be 
answered by a ninltitudinous rush 
upon the flames ? Might not the 
“ ambition ” of the sex (to which, it 
seems, the practice is already in part 
referred), might not the honour of fa- 
milies (another prevailing motive) be- 
come still more awakened, jealous, and 
interested ? Are not women, as well 
as men, to be provoked to violent 
and rash actions by the very deed of 
daring them ? With whatever motive 
a widow may approach the pile (anil 
contemptible and worldly as the motive 
may sometimes, and even may often 
be, 1 shall hereafter contend that it is 
sometirnes much higher and bolter 
than Mr. M. will be- persuaded' to 
allow); and with whatever motive- she 
may approach the pllfe, iiithe'dHfifrent c 
3 M 2 
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between. Resent and future ignition Hindostan; and I believe that the 
so very great, as to insure, in a ma- gentle lighters of fires for Christian 
jority of eases, a change of determina- sufferers have at least usually followed 
tion ? and, in short, is there not great the Brahminical plan of making so 
probability that the novelty and the much allowance for what human na- 
tyranny of our proceeding would in- ture is equal to, as to apply the torch 
duce many a woman to bum herself, after, and not before, the victim was 
who would otherwise have remained joined to the faggots. But as to the 
alive ? Grant that the' novelty, as superior influence of Christianity, 
well asthe sense of oppression, would, and “ a right feith ” in. these matters, 
after some years, pass away, I ask, such remarks are very unworthy of 
whether Mr. M. is prepared, and whe- Mr. M. Does that gentleman believe 
ther any British authority ought to be that the Hindoos think their fiiith a 
prepared, to incur the responsibility wrong one ? But Mr. M.’s language, in 
of an increase of the practice, even this as in other parts of his letter, is 
for fifty or for twenty years? All an- in the highest degree confused. At 
dent customs are followed with com- one moment, he looks for the support 
parative languor and indiflerence. If of the Hindoo widow in a “ super- 
evil, the philosophical legislator will stitious feeling,” of the possible 
commonly suffer them to die gra- strength of which we ought to venture 
dually away. The practice of burning to make no estimate ; at the next, 
widows in India is certainly dying “ ambition and cupidity” are the 
away j but on this point I shall speak weaker and only motives which ac- 
presently. Our business is not to re- tuate these “ ignorant females.” For 
oiw it ; not to fan it by any new ex- myself, adopting the first of these al- 
citement. Even Mr. M.’s mind partly ternatives, believing that “ supersti- 
misgives him, as to the effect of his tion,” that an erroneous but ardent 
new scheme of burning ; and he is in faith is at the bottom of the frightful 
consequence reduced (to borrow a practice under discussion; believing, 
fdirase of his own) “ to beg the ques- too, that worldly ambition, conjugal 
tion.” — “ It is safely presumed,” says love, and even less honourable mo- 
he, " that few, in their sober senses, tives, may sometimes operate forcibly 
will agree to perish in this manner, in its favour; and knowing, too, of 
The frame, ligatures, and the bamboos, what human nature in general is ca- 
are all illegal, and must be dispensed pable.and female heroism in particular, 
with ; leaving the few, if any, who will under circumstances of strong excite- 
brave pain and death in so dreadful a ment ; — for all these reasons, I totally 
form, to precipitate themselves into disagree with Mr. M. in the suppo- 
the fire, burning fiercely, and ready to sition, that an increase of the terrors 
consume them in agonies. Powerful of cremation would tend, at least for 
must be the superstitious feeling which a considerable succeeding term of 
can {could) sustain nature under such a years, to reduce its frequency. 
trial- It is true, that Christianity, in It is true, now. Sir, that I should 
a right faith, has carried martyrs distinctly recall to your mind the pro- 
through this fiery trial ; but be it re- gress of the inqui^ in which I have 
collected, that ambition and cupidity been engaged, and thus attempt to 
are less strong motives actuating these place distinctly before you the dilemma 
ignorant females. My recollection in which I am endeavouring to place 
dow not serve me, that Mr. M. was Mr. M. Your correspondent com- 
obhged to make the concession, that mences his letter by rejecting every 
Christianity Aascarriedmartyrsthrough present remedy for the evils of which 
the fiery trial, which his humanity he complains, excepting that only' 
would provide for the poor widows of which he himself is to propose; That 
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some icmedy is, in Mr. M.’s opinkm, 
within the means allowable to this 
country is plain, because he insists 
that the continuance of the practice 
“ must, under all concomitant circum- 
stances, reflect indelible disgrace on 
the British nation.” When, however, 
this remedy is put into words, it is 
found to consist in a British superin- 
tendence of the Indian religious prac- 
tice, and a superintendence which is 
to have for its object a return to the 
more barbarous manners of ancient 
times, and a restoration of the fulness 
of those terrors which the diminished 
practice of the country hag softened, 
out of r^ard to what “ human nature 
is equal to.” When the “ easy, prac- 
ticable, and efiicient means of accom- 
plisliiiig this desirable object,” this 
“ humane measure,” come to be stated, 
th^ are found to be two-fold : first, 
the bribing “ the principal Brahmins,” 
and secondly, the gaining over the 
consciences of the same conscientious 
persons, by “ a judicious quotation 
from their own law, with its corrup- 
tion by modern interpolation.” This 
scheme settled, the Marquess of Hast- 
ings is next fixed upon (on account of 
his highly conciliatory manners, his 
acknowledged powers of mind, and 
his having nearly doubled our Orien- 
tal Possessions) “ to discharge this 
delicate duty;” whether of bribing 
the Brahmins, or of making a quo- 
tation from their law, or of both, is 
not clearly set down ; but a “ delicate 
duty” it must certainly be, since the 
principal Brahmins ai’e to be gained 
over, by conferring favours on them, 
without alarming their religious jea- 
lousy and yet they are to be plied 
with quotations from their law, and 
proofs of their having corrupted it ! 
But, as neither the conciliating man- 
ners of the Marquess of Hastings, nor 
the zeal of the Brahmins for the purity 
of the practice under their law, nor 
their accessibility to personal favours 
(and the Brahmins are not, as Mr. M. 
must elsewhere persuade us, the kind- 
liest subjects to deal with on the ques- 


tion ; for- they “are artfol Brahitnns;?* 
“ inhuman monsters,” “miscreants”); 
as none of these tilings may succeed, 
then the “easy, practicaWe, and effi- 
cient means,*’ resolve themselves into 
“ insisting on a rigid execution of the 
laws that is, making new laws for 
the religious government of the Hin- 
doos ! But the making of any such 
laws is, in a general view, inadmissible ; 
the particular laws desired by Mr. M. 
would- go to aggravate, instead of re- 
ducing the horrors of the practice, and 
would therefore be barbarous in their 
operation, “ a disgrace to Christianity,” 
and a source of “ indelible disgrace on 
the British nation and, lastly, the 
effect of those laws, as there is abun- 
dant reason to believe, would be not 
to suppress the evil, but to give it con- 
siderable increase. If, then, I am right 
in the view which I take of Mr. M/s 
remedy, and if Mr. M. is right in the 
view which he himself takes of every 
other ; that is, if there is no remedy 
at all, within the reach of any British 
authority, is there any room left for 
saying, “ that the continuance ofthe 
practice must reflect indelible disgrace 
on the British nation ?” I repeat, 
that Mr. M.’s remedy is inadmissible 
in theory, and would be barbarous in 
practice ; and inefficient, if not mis- 
chievous, that is, a bane, rather than 
an antidote in its efiect. 

As to the “ British nation,” as a 
body politic, it has nothing to do with 
the matter ; and this is the great in- 
clusion to which it is our business 
stedfastly to hold. The “ British na- 
tion” has properly tied up its own 
hands from all interference with the 
religious institutions and practices of 
India. If our system were any other 
than this, is it at this point, the cre- 
mation of Hindoo widows, that our 
reforming zeal should stop ? Are there 
no other religious practices in India 
from which our feelings and under- 
standings revolt? How far would onr 
zealots lead us ? When they should 
have once engaged us in the scheme 
of legislating for the superstitfons of 
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IndHi, dt point would they allow 
us to desi^? Mr. Buxton tells us 
that the dispatch of the Court of Di- 
rectors is “ a disgrace to Christianity.” 
What ! did the dispatch enjoin the 
burning of widows ? Did it, forestal- 
ling the letter of Mr. M., or getting 
a pe^ at his rough draft, command 
that the afflicted women should 
“ mount the burning •pile ?” Or, was 
it “a disgrace to Christianity” only 
because it left the religious rights of 
our ne%hours where it found them ? 

I have said that, as a body politic, 
the " British nation” has nothing to 
do in the matter. By advancing this 
unqualified position, I run the risk 
of provoking the animosity of many 
around me, without doingjustice, per- 
haps, to my own sentiments, or dis" 
covering in what degree, after all, I 
entertain the same sentiments as those 
whom I oppose, and how far I am 
entitled to the suffrage of a more mo- 
derate part of the community. Mr. M., 
after . drawing a sort of parallel be- 
tween the,Bhatta cannibalism, and the 
Hindoo cremation of widows; after 
insisting on the inefficacy of offering 
rewards for the suppression of either, 
hat the remark, that “ nothing can 
cure these Bhatta savages of tliis pro. 
pensity to feast on each other public- 
ly, but the introduction of civilization 
through the progress of time.” And, 
agmn, having brought himself to the 
bdief, that with respect to the burning 
of widows, it is our British duty “ aji- 
parently to sanction crime, as the only 
means of preventing it still he re- 
gards this as no more than a temporaiy 
expedient, to be resorted to,“ till the dif- 
fusion of the knowledge of our language 
and literature extensively throughout 
India, introduces civilization, produc- 
tive of the light of information, and 
the blessing of true religion.” Now, 
wdth respect to the introduction of 
Bbropean knowledge into India, no 
person can be more friendly to that 
object than myself ; and, as I am sure 
itb the interest, so I am not certain 
bnt that it is the duty of the “ British 


nation,” in its quality of a body politic, 
and vrithout too exclusive a reliance on 
the eflbrts of individuals, to promote 
its attainment. From the diffusion 
of European knowledge, India would 
improve in civilization ; and from im- 
proved civilization I should expect, 
with Mr. M., the abolition, or rather 
gradual cessation, of the burning of 
widows. I differ from Mr. M. only 
in this, that I look to improved civili- 
vation, and to nothing but improved 
civilization, for the attainment of that 
end ; and I think I may warrantably 
express some surprise, that Mr. M., 
after leaving quietly theBhattas to “the 
introduction of civilization, through 
the progress of time,” was not con- 
tent to prescribe for the Hindoos the 
same regimen itself. The “ Bhatta 
savages” and the Hindoos are not, in 
their respective present states, very- 
different from each other, in the moral 
scale, if Mr. M. is to be believed ; and, 
therefore, their future conditions may- 
be expected to correspond, and man- 
eating and woman-burning to last as 
long, and to cease as soon, the one 
among this people, and the other 
among that. The Bhattas, according 
to Mr. M., continue to eat each other, 
because they are “ devoid of any thing 
in the semblance of religion and 
in India there is “ an absence of all 
moral feeling, in minds debased by 
the most absurd and abject supersti- 
tion, founded on cruelty.” 

In the commencement of my letter, 
I professed my satisfaction with the 
facts (I should have said many of the 
facts) communicated by Mr. M., at the 
same time with my discontent at the 
writer’s doctrine ; but, notwithstand- 
ing the length of what I have already- 
written, I am not arrived at the com- 
mendatory part of my discourse. My 
time and space, as you have seen, have 
hitherto been occupied in deprecating 
the adoption of Mr. M.’s doctrine ; 
and I must now hasten to take leave 
of the whole subject for the present, 
by bringing this letter to a close. 
There are, however, one or two toidcs 
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whicli I should regret not to be al- 
lowed an opportunity of disposing ofj 
in the same sheet with what has just 
gone before. 

While I contend that the barbarous 
practice of the cremation of Hindoo 
widows is beyond the reach of British 
legislation of any kind, and insuscep- 
tible of any remedy but through the 
slow progress of spreading knowledge 
and increasing civilization, it becomes 
of the last importance, for the satis- 
faction of those whose humanity is 
wounded by the practice, what is the 
real extent of the evU, and vxhat are 
its probable prospects of duration ? 

The extent of the evil may be esti- 
mated by two different scales; the 
first, the positive amount of the evil, 
in the cases, whether few or many, 
in which it is indicted ; and the second 
the comparative amount of the evil, 
reckoned by the number of cases in 
which it occurs. That the positive 
amount of the evil, afflicting, barbarous, 
and frightful as it is, is not so great, 
is not so large, or so aggravated an 
addition to the sum of human happi- 
ness, as to some philanthropists it 
appears, I am ready to argue : but the 
comparative amount, the number of the 
cases in which it occurs, is my present 
subject of inquiry ; and, as the divest- 
ing the whole discussion of every fea- 
ture of passion is a point of very great 
importance, nothing can be more de- 
sirable than that we should make some 
approximation to the number of the 
individual females who terminate their 
lives in the violent manner referred to. 
Now, the total annual number of vic- 
tims in all British India, seems to be 
rather largely taken at one thousand ; 
and, if we adopt the estimate of Mr. 
M., who makes the total population 
amount to one hundred millions, and 
supposes one in fifty to die annually, 
and, therefore, the annual number of 
female deaths to be one million ; on 
tliis calculation, we shall have, in every 
thousand female deaths, one widow 
burned : a number far too great, but 
yet small enough to encourage every 


hope as to the view to be, next taken t 
namely, that of the probable duration 
of the practice, even without foreign 
aid for its suppression. 

Under this head, Mr. M. is himself 
a consoling teacher, and it is only re- 
markable that he has not suffered his 
own mind to be cheered by the infor- 
mation with which he cheers the minds 
of others. Mr. M. asserts, that “ ge- 
neral sorrow for so inhuman and cruel 
a custom has not been alleviated by 
the slightest hope of its termination.” 
But how can Mr. M., or any one who 
knows as much of the subject as Mr. 
M., renounce the hope thus spoken 
of? That the practice has inereased 
under the British domination, in the 
face of the known horror of Euro- 
peans at its continuance, and in spite 
of European intercourse, is incredible. 
That it has remained stationary, is 
nearly as little to be believed. That 
it has decreased, though, perhaps, but 
imperceptibly, is more than probable ; 
and, on this point, the acquisition of 
local and authentic details is eminent- 
ly desirable. But what says Mr. M. 
himself of the prevalent opinions of 
the Hindoos themselves, as to the 
merits of the practice ? Does he not 
quote many native writers against it, 
and does he not ascribe to a corres- 
ponding impression on the public mind, 
the comparative paucity of the exam- 
ples in which cremation is undergone ? 
Persons in England, acquainted with 
the matter only through the medium 
of general declamation, may imagine 
that every Hindoo widow is burned ; 
while, even at Mr. M.’s estimate, not 
more than one female Hindoo’s life 
in five hundred is terminated in tbb 
disastrous manner. But, as the prac- 
tice is so comparatively rare, notwith- 
standing the pretended universality of 
the arts used to conquer the minds 
of women upon the occasion, are we 
not to conclude that even the minds 
of the “ ignorant females” are, as to 
the majority, enlightened upon the 
question? But if, as Mr. M. teaches 
us, the “ general impression” in the 
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country is against the practice ; if 
even the women are enlightened in its 
rsgard ; if, as Mr. M., in an unguarded 
moment, admits, the Hindoo women 
are not less fortunate than the rest 
of" that sex which has so great an in- 
fluence in every country,” what can we 
conclude, but that the practice is con- 
stantly on the decline ? In fact, when 
and where did the enlightened view 
of any subject begin to dawn, and not 
proceed irresistibly onward towards 
meridian brightness ? 

Thus, before concluding my present 
letter, I have endeavoured to bring to 
its first and principal discussion con- 
solatory views of the extent of the 
evil, and of its probable duration. In 
laying down my pen, I may remark, 
that Mr. M. describes the “ salvation 
of the thousand females who perish 
annnally as the brighest and most 
prominent feature of the future history 
of India;” and declares that your 
valuable publication will never render 
a greater service, than by aiding to 


terminate the cremation of widows. 
Great as the object is, Mr. M. cer- 
tainly over-rates it. But that it ought 
to be pursued there is no question ; 
and I am quite willing to believe that 
your publication may aid its attain- 
ment. It can aid it, however, in no 
manner so effectually, as by having 
its pages fit for Hindoo (for it has 
Hindoo) as well as European readers. 
But, for this latter end, your corres- 
pondents should express themselves 
concerning Hindoos, and Hindoo in- 
stitutions, in a somewhat different 
temper from that into which the feel- 
ings of Mr. M. betray him in all parts 
of his letter. In my next, I shall en- 
deavour to treat the subject with at 
least a share of that candour, which 
I earnestly recommend to the culti- 
vation of others. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

E- A. KENDAi.r.. 

JprUlOi//, 1822. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN COURT, 

LATE MARINE SCRVEYOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


0» Sunday die 9th Sept., about half- 
past four o’clock, at his house at Rally- 
gunge, departed this life, Capt. Charles 
Court, of the Hon. Company’s Bombay 
Marine Establishment, and Marine Sur- 
veyor-General of India; and on the fol- 
lowing day his remains were removed, 
under a discharge of minute guns from 
the Hon. Company’s Surveying Ship 
Meriton, and were received and escorted 
to the place of interment by a large de- 
tachment of His Majesty’s 87di Regiment, 
commanded by Lieut. Colonel Shaw,C.B., 
and interred with the Military honors due 
to bis rank. 

The early services of the beloved and 
lamented Officer in question are best 
described by the following testimony home 
to his merits, by the able and justly res- 
pected late Superintendent of the Bombay 
Marine, W. T. Monet, Esq. (now a mem- 
ber of the Hon. Court of Directors), in his 
address to that Government, under date 
file l5th ofjuly 1809. 


“ Upon this occasion, Hon. Sir, I hare 
to discharge a very pleasing part of my 
duty, in bringing to your notice the ser- 
vices and merits of a veiy respectable 
Officer. 

“ Lieut. Court, after acquiring a know- 
ledge of his profession in the East-India 
Service, was appointed to the Hon. Com- 
pany’s Marine in the year 1790, and 
served as second Lieutenant of the I’an- 
ther, on a curswy survey of the Red Sea, 
under Lieut. White ; and in the same 
station on board the Boinbay Frigate, 
Commodore Picket, he was actively en- 
gaged in the reduction of Colombo and 
its dependencies. 

“ As First Lieutenant of tlie same Ship 
he gallantly served at the reduction of 
Manado, on Celebesq and was appointed 
to the command of Fort Amsterdam, 
which he held for nine months, under the 
most critical circumstances, in a hostile 
country. 

“ In reward of his distinguished merits. 
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in this tiding situation, he was appointed ability, I liave derived such valuable aid, 
Resident at Manado, and Commandant in the discharge of my public duties, that 
of all the British Troops on Celebes. I part from Mr. Court’s services with the 

“ During the period of his command in utmost regret, and shall ever hold them in 
this important post, which he held for thankful remembrance. ” 
seven j-ears, he completely succeeded in Captain Court, while in England, mar- 
conciliating the vast population of that ried one of the daughters of the present 

valuable island, and attaching all ranks Sir George Holroyd, a young lady whose 

to tlie British Government : having, by personal attractions were only surpassed 

the personal influence which his own con- by her unassuming virtues, and superior 

duct had acquired for him, accomplished mental attainments. In tlie year 1810, 

a treaty with all the Chiefs, by which very Capt. Court was appointed by the Hon. 

considerable advantages were secured to Court of Directors, Marine Siuveyor- 

the Hon. Companv, and many barbarous General of India, for which important 

customs, which tended to render a people, office his superior abilities rendered liim 

naturally mild and inoBensive, cruel and particularly qualified ; and he arrived at 

vindictive, were solemnly abandoned. Calcutta in the following year. In the 

** Had peace not restored to the Dutch vear 1 8 1 .'S, he had tlie misfortune to lose 

their possessions to the eastward, Manado his inestimable partner, and from that 

would have been rendered, by Mr. Court's period to the day of the termination of 

prosperous administration, a valuable ac- his own eartiily career he shrunk from 

quisition to the East-India Company. tlie world’s observation, and never re- 

“ Upon the restoration of the Malaccas, gained the wonted serenity of his mind, 

Eieut. Court returned to the active duties nor the vigour of his faculties. The se- 

of his profession ; and in command of the verity of his premature loss confirmed that 

Princess .iivgusta, with a small squadron, disposition to retirement, which was con- 

he blockaded Severndroog, where he cap- genial to the natural modesty of his mild 

tiired thirty-six vessels, seven of tlie largest and unassuming character ; and although 

of which he cut from under the guns of he possessed, in the resources of Ids culti- 

the fort, and obtained restitution of a dow \ated and accomplished understanding, 

laden with Company’s coflee, to a con- and in the amiable virtues of his heart, 

siderable amount. most of those qualities which contribute 

“ From this station he w as recalled and to adorn the intercourse of private life, or 
selected to command the Hon. Company’s which ore conducive to distinction in a 
ship Temate, in pursuit of La Fortune, more extensive sphere of action, he never- 
Monsieur Le Meme, who had recently theless passed the remainder of his life in 
captured the Fly ; but upon his arrival at a seclusion, which, if it withdrew him 
Bombay, he found that the enemy was a from public observation, was yet favour- 
prize to His Majesty’s ship Concorde. able to the cultivation of those character- 

“ Lieut. Court was then, at particular istic endowments which be chiefly valued, 
request, appointed to command the Pun- and the benign and gentle influence of 
thcr, and proceed with Lord Valentia to which has left an indelible impression on 
the Red Sea, where he prosecuted a tedious, tlie memory of his surviving friends, 
an arduous, and a difficult survey of the The above inadequate sketch of the vir- 
Abyssinian coast, wdth great credit to him- tues and worth of the deceased are humbly 
self, and perfect satisfaction to his Lordship, recorded, as an unfeigned tribute of affec- 
“ Soon after his return to Bombay, in tionateregard for his memory, by tliose who 
1817, he was selected to be my Assistant, revered him while living, and who wiU never 
and from his attention, assiduity, and cease to deplore his loss.— Ca/. Jour. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF COCHIN-CHINA. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir ; — As there are many specula- China, perhaps the following remarks, 
tions, in the present day, respecting of a date so fiu: back as 1803, may 
the resources of the coa.st of Coclun- be interesting to some of yonr readers. 
Asiatic Juurn. — No. 77. Vol. XHI. 3 N 
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Ifidfeed, 1 believe that little European 
cotti'merce has been carried on with 
Cbchin-Cliina since that period; for 
circumstances occurred, shortly after, 
which either put it out of our jjower, 
or rendered it useless to resort to 
that quarter for trade of any des- 
cription. — I am. Sir, See. Sec. 

A SuSSCEIBER. 

Cochin-China may be considered 
as lying between the latitudes 10° N. 
and 16° 4' N., that is, from the mouth 
of the Sigon river to Cape Turon. 
Cape St. James forms the northerly 
entrance into Sigon river. The town 
of Sigon lies sixty or seventy miles up 
the river, in the direction of W.N.W. 
After entering the river, you have a 
fine clear stream, with sufficient depth 
of water for a sixty-four gun ship, as 
high as the town. Sigon supplies the 
whole coast with grain and provisions, 
and contains many opulent merchants. 
Here also resides the second Man- 
darin of rank under the King ; the 
other two (there being but three in 
all) have their residence at Tonquin 
and Quinhon. They all have the 
power of life and death. At the time 
when these remarks were written, a 
Bishop and many Padres lived in 
Sigon. Many of the natives had been 
sent to Manilla College, to be in- 
structed in the Catholic faith ; and Si- 
gon was said to contain a considerable 
number ofChristians. The Government 
was strictly arbitrary along the whole 
coast. No port in Cochin-China can 
rank with Sigon, which is formed by 
the mouth of a fine bold river. The 
country on each side is low and fer- 
tile, much resembling the banks of the 
Ganges. Several of the rivers of this 
country communicate with Cambagie; 
and the inland navigation may be ge- 
nerally said to be very complete 
throughout these provinces. The ex- 
ports pf Sigon are rice, sugar, betel- 
nuts, cardamums, elephants’ teeth, 
pepper, and a variety of gums; of 
these articles the three first are pro- 
duced in considerable quantities. 

The natives of Cochin-China are a 
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good race of people and well-inclined. 
Their wants, in European commodi- 
ties, are very limited, being chiefly 
confined to opium, and a moderate 
quantity of thin woollens. Their ar- 
ticles of dress are, for the most part, 
brought from China. Their language is 
diflerent from the Chinese,* but they can 
read the Chinese character with ease. 

Quinhon is situated about the mid- 
dle of the coast. Its port is capable 
of containing the fleet of Great Britain, 
and is esteemed a safe harbour. The 
town lies inland, about twenty-two 
miles west of the port. The inter- 
mediate country has lately been the 
scene of great and bloody battles ; in 
fact, it was almost depopulated, and 
exhibits extensive burial-grounds at 
the distance of every mile. The wall 
of this once great city, about three 
or four miles in circumference, is all 
that now remains, with the exception 
of a few huts, and the house in which 
the head Mandarin holds his court. 
We W'ere accommodated with horses 
and palanquins to convey' us to Quin- 
hon and back again. The principal 
objects worthy of notice, which we 
observed in this trip, were the im- 
mense bridges we occasionally passed. 
These bridges are constructed on 
piles, and are raised very high above 
the water. 

The whole coast of Cochin-China 
abounds with safe and commodious 
harbours, which are well laid down 
in Dayot’s charts. In addition to the 
two which have been already noticed, 
Turon Bay', in latitude 16° 4' N., may 
be also mentioned. The town is small, 
and of little consideration, excepting 
what it derives from its vicinity to the 
capital, Hewee, in Tonquin. 

Fifibo, a few miles to the south of 
Turon, and to which you may proceed 
by water (a river leading nearly to 
the place), once was a large city, 
but at this period (1803) was scarcely 
inhabited. Here there are quarries 


* Is U not A dialect of the Chinese language? 
-£d. 
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of fine marble, which constitute an 
article of exportation to China, on 
boardthe Chinesejunks, Gumsarealso 
produced in this part of the country. 

The gold of Cochin-China is very 
fine. They run it into bars of ten 
tale, at seventeen dollars per t^e; 
touch from ninety-seven to ninety- 
nine. The silver they also run into 
bars of fourteen dollars value. At 
the time when we visited the country, 
the exportation of the precious metals 
was strictly prohibited. At Sigon 
they use as currency a metal specie 
called quail, three large parcels of 
which are of the value of a dollar. 

About this period, the King was 
very powerful, having overcome the 


Tonquinese, and maintaining nn anny 
of 100,000 men, as also three frigates, 
commanded by Frenchmen, and a 
fleet of war junks, with guns on two 
decks. He had moreover a large 
foundry at Hewee, where he cast his 
own guns. Report says that the 
King, at an earlier period of his reign, 
had been forced to take refuge in Pulo 
Candore for some time; and that he 
obtained his re-establishment through 
the assistance of the Portuguese. 

The duty levied upon trading ves- 
sels is charged by measurement, and 
is very heav}". In order to obtain the 
good-will of this people, one ship 
ought to be laden with presents and 
another with merchandize. 


EXPULSION OF THE FRENCH FROM SIAM IN 1688. 

{Being ^he substance of several Letters wntten in Oct, 1688 L'eb, 1689, from Suim$ 
and the coast of Coromandel i and published in London in the year 1690.) 


Bt the various relations, embassies, and 
voyages of Siam that liave been published 
within these last four years, the world has 
been sufficiently informed of the intrigues 
of the Jesuits in that kingdom, which was 
begun and managed by the means of a 
certain Greek Christian, called Constantin 
Faulcon, whom the French have qualified 
with tlie title and dignity of “ his i 'xcel- 
lency my Lord Constance.’* He was bom 
in Cephalonia, a Greek island belonging 
to the Venetians, of a noble Venetian, and 
of a young lady of the ancientest family 
of the country ; and about the year 1660, 
being but ten years of age, he had sense and 
understanding enough to discern the ill 
condition that his parents’ negligence and 
ill management had brought their domes- 
tic aflalrs into, which put him upon the 
resolution of seeking his fortune abroad, 
since he could not maintain it according 
to his quality at home. The first adven- 
ture he made was into England, where he 
lived some years, and then went into the 
East-Indies, and was employed by some 
English merchants as their factor at Siam. 
He continued some time in that service, 
and had the good fortune to be known to 
the chief minister of state, who in that 
country is called Barcalon, who finding 
him to be diligent, laborious, and capable 


of doing business, brought him into the 
management of public affairs under him t 
by which means he came to be not only 
acceptable, but very necessary to the King 
in the dispatch of several important mat- 
ters. Tlie advanUige of liis European 
education, and the great knowledge he 
had acquired in trade and commerce, both 
there and in tlie Indies, making him very 
considerable, helped to insinuate him sO 
far into the favour and good opinion of 
the King of Siam, that, at last, after the 
death of the Barcalon, he was advanced to 
be one of his chief ministers, especially for 
the management of foreign affairs. 

The intrigue was catried on at courty 
under tlie plausible pretext of freeing the 
Gulf of Siam from the Dutch yoke, who 
having Malacca, a strong fort at the entry 
of it, in their liands, had imposed a toll 
and duty on all the Indian ships that traded 
or came into that bay ; but the true design 
that (as was believed) lay at the bottom 
was, first, to bring the kingdom under the 
French domination, and then to change 
the established religion of the country ; 
towards the attainment of which ends, the 
said Greek had so far prevailed on the 
King, who had no sons of his own to 
succeed him, but two brothers, as to 
him to ailopt a young nobleman that bad 

3 N 2 
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been bred up in that Christian religion, 
that the Jesuits teach and propagate in the 
Indies, to be his heir and successor. It 
wai under this successor that the con- 
9|didcy was to take effect. 

*ftie French were already become mas- 
ters, and in possession of the two chief 
places that open a passage into that king- 
dom; the one is called Bancock, which 
is a great and strong fortress on tlie mouth 
of the river of Siam ; Margen is tlie other 
place, situated on the frontiers ; and as if 
this had not been enough to please and 
oblige them, the king allowed them to 
have a command in the guards about his 
own person. 

It was with much impatience and re- 
sentment that the officers of state, and tlie 
great men of the kingdom suffered those 
pernicious intrigues to be carried on. 
They could not but well observe, that 
those great French squadrons, so filled 
with numbers of men, and so plentifully 
provided \\dth ammunition, and all war- 
like preparations, aimed at something else, 
besides the securing of the trade and com- 
merce of the French company of mer- 
chants, all whose stock was not of that im- 
portance, as to occasion tlie charges and 
necessary expense of one of those squa- 
drons ; neither were they so silly, or un- 
acquainted with the affairs abroad, as to 
believe that those mighty and rich presents 
that came so frequently from France, w ere 
sent for no other end, than to make and 
preserve a strict friendship and amity be- 
twixt die kings of both nations. They 
could not, without some indignation, bear 
the specious discourses of the Jesuits, who 
would peisuade those Oriental people, 
that all the pains they took, the fatigues 
and dangers they had endured in coming 
so far to live amongst them, proceeded 
from no other principle, but the strong de- 
sire they had of doing them good, which 
was pretended to be the motive that in- 
duced them to come and exercise amongst 
them those arts and sciences that are best 
understood and practised in Europe, such 
as physic, surgery, astronomy, and the 
mathematics, by the means whereof they 
hoped to render them capable of being 
taught the way to Heaven. 

On the contrary, they saw that those 
missioners had fallen upon the same trea- 
cherous and intriguing methods to over- 
turn their Government, that they had for- 


merly practised in Japan, where they 
made it more their business to subject that 
kingdom to the Spanish domination, (which 
was then the most potent, and furthest ex- 
tended in the world) than to bring it un- 
der the obedience of Jesus Christ his laws. 
Nofwithstanding that the doctrine of the 
Gospel had made so great a progress in 
that vast empire, that some princes of the 
blood, several of the chief nobility, and 
some hundreds of thousands of the peo- 
ple had declared for the Christian reli- 
gion, and enrolled themselves amongst 
tlie professors of it. 

These were the reflections that the gran- 
dees of Siam entertained themselves with 
on this occasion, but they were drilling to 
stay till the death of the king, before they 
attempted the shaking off this foreign 
yoke. 

In the month of May 1688, the king 
happened to fall sick at his royal palace 
at Louvo ; the report w’hereof was no 
sooner spread abroad, tlian the conspiracy 
broke out, which was contrived by one of 
the chief ministers of state, Piti'achard by 
name; who, besides his quality of great 
mandarin, was governor of the palaces of 
Siam and Louvo, and dignified with the 
honouralile title of Opra, which is one of 
the most illustrious and distinguisliing 
marks of honour that one is capable of in 
Siam. The discovery of this plot, the 
progress it made, and the consequences of 
it, being tlie substance of several letters 
writ from Siam in October 1688, are as 
follow : 

“ On the 26th of May, at night, Opra 
Pitrachard caused a great many troops to 
enter the castle of Louvo, whereby he 
made himself presently master of the per- 
son of the king, seized his adopted son, 
and his two brothers, giving it out, 
and making every one of them in par- 
ticular believe, it was to secure the king’s 
life from a desperate conspiracy that lately 
had been discovered against him ; but to 
the three young princes he further said to 
every one of them apart, that the king was 
so ill that he was past all hopes of reco- 
very, and that he would make it his busi- 
ness to set the crown on their heads. This 
was done on purpose that they might let 
him go on, and not interrupt him in the 
execution of so plausible a design ; and 
it had all the success that he could have 
wished or hoped. 
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Monsieur Constance was no sooner ac- 
quainted with what had past and was a 
carrying on in the castle, but he went im- 
mediately thither, accompanied with a nu- 
merous train of his friends, and particu- 
larly of the French, amongst whom were 
these officers of note. Messieurs de Beau- 
champ, de Fretteville, the Chevalier des 
Fourbin, Monsieur Vandrille, and de 
Luisse. As he was entering the castle he 
told those that were posted round about it, 
that he was going to see the king ; but he 
did scarcely come within the gates when 
they seized on him, and on the French 
officers, who were all secured and kept to- 
gether in one of the apartments of the 
palace. 

Tlie next day Opra Pitrachard sent for 
Monsieur Constance to come to him, and 
ordered him to go and tell tlie French offi- 
cers that there was no design of keeping 
them prisoners ; that what was done was 
occasioned by a most dangerous plot that 
they had lately discovered against the life 
of the king, but that all die parties con- 
cerned in it not being as yet fully known, 
they were under the necessity of securing 
all persons of note, until a clearer dis- 
covery should be made ; << and as for you, 
Monsieur Constance,” said he, with a cer- 
tain air of authority, “ I charge you that 
you say this, and no more to those French 
officers ; and know, that you shall be nar- 
row'ly watched and overheard.” This cora- 
plimental visit was only an artifice that 
Opra Pitrachard used to moderate the re- 
sentments of the French, and to hinder 
them from taking of measures for their 
common defence and security. Monsieur 
Constance went and delivered the message 
precisely in the terms he was ordered. 

The King of Siam had several troops 
of guards about his person, whereof one 
was made up of Europeans of dififerent 
nations, but especially of the French. The 
Siam’s troop of guards, consisting of 150 
men, was commanded by French officers ; 
these were sent to 'Ihalapson, a house of 
pleasure the king had at some distance 
from Louvo, whither Opra Pitrachard had 
sent a great body of the forces to encamp, 
and be in readiness as occasion should pre- 
sent. Two days after, the French officers, 
that had been taken into custody and se- 
cured at Louvo, together with Monsieur 
Constance, were sent thither also under a 
sux>rg guard. 


When matters had thus fat proceeded^ 
Opra Pitrachard sent again for Monsieur 
Constance to have him brought before 
him ; and severely reproached him, charg..- 
ing him with treachery and perfidiousness 
against the king and government of Siam^ 
and then caused him to be put to the at* 
dinary and extraordinary torture, to force 
him to discover and declare who were his 
accomplices in tlie management of the in- 
trigue for making the king a Christian, 
and subjecting the kingdom to the French 
power : and when he had continued him 
several hours in the torture, he ordered the 
king’s adopted son to be brought to the 
place, and caused his head to be cut off 
immediately, and a string to be run through 
it, and then to be bung about Monsieur 
Constance’s neck, in the manner of Eu- 
ropean cravats. 

This tragedy was acted on the 28th of 
May ; the following 29th and 30th, Mon- 
sieur Constance was again applied to the 
torture, in the cruellest manner that could 
be devised, having the young prince’s head 
always hanging on his breast night and 
day. Thus they continued to torment him 
till the 4th of June, when be expired under 
the violence of the torture. 

His goods, family, and all his effects 
were also seized every where, and his fa- 
mily carried into prison. His lady, after 
having undergone a severe examination, 
and several interrogatories put to her, 
without declaring or confessing what they 
expected or desired, was at last applied to 
the torture, which she endured several days 
together ; after which they threw her into 
prison, where she was kept three months 
with iron chains on her hands, and fetters 
on her feet ; at the end whereof they made 
her and all her family slaves, in which 
dilgraceful quality they took off her irons, 
opened the prison doors, and turned her 
out. 

Opra Pitrachard, who had determined 
with himself to set the crown on his own 
head, after he had once dispatched the 
king’s adopted son, and Monsieur Con- 
stance out of the way, began now to con- 
sider how to get rid of the two princes, 
the king’s brothers, that seemed to obstruct 
the execution of his design ; and this was 
the expedient he made use of to bring it 
about. He made each of them in parti- 
cular, and severally believe, diat what he 
had acted in all this revolution, was in or- 
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\ der to the bringing and settling them on forces commanded, and to inform him what 

i the throne ; but in r^ard affairs were not had pa’^t : but Opra Pitrachard being ad- 

I yet in a peaceable and regular posture, vertised of their flight early enough to 

i was a necessity for their retiring for prevent what might follow upon it, sent 

i some time to Hialapson, until he should immediately a detached body of six or 

i use his utmost endeavour to appease them, seven thousand men, armed as if they 

I T^se poor unfortunate princes suffered were ready to give battle. These few of- 

1 themselves easily to be persuaded by the fleers, though the bravest and most deter- 

I magic of those cunning insinuations and mined men of their nation, were much 

i plausible pretences to go thither; but they surprised to see so early in the morning, 

1 never reached it, being murdered in the and within two leagues of Siam, so great 

I way by a party that was appointed to do a detachment of the army before and be- 

j that execution. Tlien they fell upon all hind them, to hinder their getting into the 

i the most considerable persons that were town ; and making a virtue of necessity, 

j their friends and intimate acquaintance, they put themselves into a posture of de- 

; and caused them to be put to death in like fence, resolving to sell their lives at as 

1 manner, or imprisoned. deai* a rate as they could ; but some Man- 

j The next step, that Opra Pitrachard darins coming up to them, told them they 

i made, was to set himself against the were in no danger, in regard they assured 

I Christians, whom he was resolved to drive them they were come, not only to do them 

, out of the kingdom ; and to facilitate it no harm themselves, but to prevent their 

the more, he commanded that all the Por- receiving any from others, and their busi- 

^ tuguese Christians should meet together ness was to bring them back to Louvo, as 

\ and retire into a little island near Siam, the king had expressly commanded them. 

threatening to put all those to death that The French gentlemen were soon over- 

' should attempt to make their escape out come by the power of so fine and obliging 

of it. expressions, and presently surrendered 

j The English had the misfortune also to themselves into their hands ; for to do 

I feel the effects of his indignation and rage, otherwise was not possible for tliem, there 

I for they were first plundered of all they being no proportion betwixt the fewness of 

had, and then thrown into prison. As for thi^r number, and so great a body as they 

\ the French that were at Siam and Louvo, had to dispute with. And the truth on’t 

I he made no open assault upon them at is, they were treated the first day with 

j first, because their numbers were too con- kindness and civility enough ; but it was 

I siderable to be treated as the rest were ; not so the next, for they stripped them of 

j and besides, he was willing rather to sur- all, and tied them to horse-tails ; in which 

} prise those that were at Bancock and at miserable condition they forced them to 

I Morgen, than openly to attack them. The march, and in great ceremony brought 

I most considerable persons of the French them back to Louvo, treating them most 

■ nation that were at Thalapson, were the outrageously all along as they went ; in 

>1 Cherahers de Cargis, and de Fretteville, so much that Monsieur Bresley, the engi- 

< MonsieurdeVandrille, Monsieur de Laisse, neer, died soon after; and the rest liad 

j Monsieur Bresley, the engineer, and ann. much ado to outlive the miseries and in- 

j ther engineer ; and it was not possible for dignities they suffered. Tliey no sooner 

j them to make their escape from Louvo as arrived at Louvo, but they were chained 

; but in conclusion, fearing lest in the two and two together, by the neck, and so 

i progr^s of these tragical revolutions, they thrown into prison ; all their domestics 

should meet with the same fate, that the were treated in like manner, as well as 

J other Christians dispersed up and down all the other French that staid at Louvo. 

the kingdom, had found ; tliey made an All this was contrived and executed 
escape, and fled towards Siam, to the quar- with that diligence and secrecy, tliat may 

^ ters of the French company, and when seem very surprising and unaccountable to 

they should have the good luck to get those that hear it : for the French that 

, thither, their purpose was to have seized on were at Bancock and Morgen had not the 

! some ship or other to carry them to the least knowledge of what had been done in 

French Gamson at Bancock, where Mon- the two cities of Siam and Louvo, which 

sieur des Fai^es, general of the French was like to have lost them all. 
i 
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Opra Pitrachard having now taken his 
measures, and determined to destroy the 
French one way or other, and since he 
would not venture upon the doing of it 
by open force, was resolved to try what 
cunning and surprise could do. Where- 
fore he sent one Manpai, who had been 
the year before in France, in quality of 
first ambassador ; and since his return was 
honoured with the title of Barcalon, or 
chief minister of state, to Bancock, to 
persuade Monsieur des Farges, general of 
the French, to come to him, and to tell 
him that it was the king*s express pleasure 
that he should immediately come and con« 
fer with him about some affairs of the last 
importance, and make what haste he pos- 
sibly could to be at Louvo. 

The general that was altogether igno- 
rant of what had been done in all this 
great and sudden revolution, and suspect- 
ing no fraud, believed very readily what 
the Barcalon had told him, and that the 
king had sent for him, as on other occa- 
sions he had often done before; set out 
from Bancock the 7th of June, and went 
by water; but he had hardly gone two 
leagues from tlie place, when he perceived 
that some extraordinary business was in 
agitation, and apprehended tliere might be 
some design of putting some indignity 
upon him : for he could not imagine why 
he was surrounded with such a great num- 
ber of barges and galleys, armed with 
stones and field-pieces, that perpetually 
accompanied him till he came to Siam ; 
where he no sooner arrived, but he was 
immediately taken out, and put into a pa- 
lanquin or close litter, and carried to 
Louvo, being guarded by several troops of 
armed men ; all this still increased his as- 
tonishment, and the more, because he was 
not wont to be hurried nor conducted in so 
military a manner, when the king wanted 
him, or ordered him to come to him ; but 
he had always the privilege of going with 
great freedom, and less attended. 

When he came to Louvo, he was straight 
led to the king’s palace, without allowing 
him the liberty of going first to the Jesuits* 
house to repose and refresh himself, as he 
desired, though his intention was rather to 
be some\\hat informed, and know the pos- 
ture of present affairs, which he thought 
were much altered. The same day of his 
arrival he received several visits from the 
Mandarins ; and after supper he had one 


from Opra Pitrachard, with whom he dis- 
coursed some time ; and, amongst other 
things, the Opra told him, with an un- 
usual air of pride and haughtiness, “ That 
the king had caused Monsieur Constance 
to be put to death for many heinous crimes 
and faults he had been found guilty of, in 
the management of those employments he 
was entrusted with ; and that the king 
would give him his place, knowing him to 
be a man of great integrity, faithfulness, 
and good understanding in the manage- 
ment of affairs, and one in whom he reposed 
great confidence and trust.** He further 
told him, “ that the king was engaged in 
a war against the Cocliin-chinois, and the 
people of Laos ; that there was a necessity 
of sending for all the French forces to 
join in a body, and march against the 
enemy, to hinder the invasion that the 
kingdom was threatened with ; and that 
he had also writ to Monsieur Bruham^ 
governor of Morgen, to the same purpose, 
to hasten to Louvoy with all his troops.** 
Monsieur des Farges saw plainly now 
that these proposals were nodiing but a 
mere contrivance, and like so many snares 
tliat they liad laid to catch him ; whicli he 
was fully convinced of in a very little time 
afterwards, as well by the distinct infor- 
mation he received from several of his 
friends, that by Opra Pitrach'ard*s express 
order, had leave to make him a visit, as by 
letters that came to him from his officers ; 
and l>egan now to consider with himself, 
what he must do to get out of the danger 
that his good-nature and fidelity to the 
king had so unluckily brought him into ; 
and the best expedient he could think of, 
was to send tliis answer to Opra Pitra- 
cliard. “ That the King of France, his 
master, had sent him to serve the king of 
Siam, and that he was now ready to obey 
his commands ; but that he thought it 
l*lghly necessary to go himself in person 
to Bancock, to bring the soldiers with him, 
in regard that the officers tliat commanded 
in his absence, would not quit the fortress 
upon a bare letter.’* This seemed so rea- 
sonable and to carry so much probability 
with it, that he presently obtained leave to 
return to the fort, but on condition to leave 
his two sons that came along with him, as 
hostages for the performance of his pro- 
mise. But before he left Ixmvo, he was 
much pressed by the Opra to write to 
Monsieur de Brubam ; and fain would be 
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have beeu excused from complying with 
him in it: and told Mm, “ that unless he 
sent an officer of his own to carry the let- 
ter, it would signify nothing, nor be re- 
garded. But it was to no purpose to in- 
sist on such a condition, for it was posi- 
tively denied him, and yet write he must, 
being under an unavoidable necessity of 
doing it ; yet in writing he did so disguise 
his hand and stile, by chusing such extra- 
vagant terms and unusual expressions, as 
that Monsieur Bruham might know, in 
case the letter came to Ms hands, there 
was some further mystery in it, and that 
he was not to give credit to it ; and, by 
good providence, it fell out just as he 
could have wished, the letter being re- 
ceived and understood in the sense it was 
designed. 

Monsieur des Farges returned no sooner 
to ■ Bancock, but he abandoned the little 
fort, and drew off all the French into the 
great fort, not having men enough to hold 
out in botli places. All tlie houses that 
were near to it, he caused to be pillaged 
and then burnt j and all the cannon that 
he could not carry away or use, to be 
nailed or broken. And because he had 
not time enough to demolish or raze the 
fort, !)y reason of the great number of 
forces that Opra Pitrachard sent after him, 
and followedTiim to take possession of the 
place, he did what was possible to ruin it 
all to pieces with Ms cannon. 

Opra Pitrachard, perceiving by this that 
Mbnsieur des Farges had discovered Ms 
rebellious designs and practices, and that 
there were no prospect or hopes of his 
return with his soldiers to Siam, sent 
down an army of about three score thousand 
men, made up of Mahommetans, Chineses, 
and Malayans, against the fort of Ban- 
cock, to besiege the French in it, with or- 
ders to cut all their throats ; but such was 
the resolution and bravery wherewithal 
they defended themselves, that tliis open 
investing and attacking of them, proved 
as unsuccessful as the artifices that were 
used to trepan them to come to Siam were 
ineffectual ; for when so vast an array had 
endeavoured all they could, during two 
months close siege, by frequent attacks 
and storming, to force their entry into the 
place, and had been always beat off with 
great loss by the handful of French who 
were not in all above three hundred, he 
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saw himself obliged, at last, to send to the 
general and ask conditions of peace. 

During this siege, all the French who 
were at Siam and Louvo were made close 
prisoners, and treated with the greatest 
extremity of rigour and severity, without 
consideration of quality or age. Nor could 
the Bishop of Metellopolis, who had lived 
long amongst them, and was the apostolic 
vicar in the greatest part of the East- In- 
dies, be exempted from Ms share of the 
common calamity that fell upon his pro- 
fession and countrymen ; for when Opra 
Pitrachard saw he could not recover Ban- 
cock out of the hands of the French by 
force, he caused the old bishop to be sent 
for, andconducted to the fort, and there to 
be stripped and tied to a gibbet, witli a 
halter about Ms neck, and fastened at tlie 
place where the French cannon were most 
levelled, and did most execution, hoping 
tliat the sight of so moving a spectacle, 
and the consideration they had of the per- 
son of their bishop, should prevail with 
them to moderate the fury of their guns, 
intermit their firing, and hearken to a 
treaty of peace. 

All the French Jesuits and missionary 
priests that were anywhere in tlie king- 
dom, were seized, and carried prisoners to 
Eouvo, being accused of sedition and 
treason against the government ; all their 
goods, furniture, and effects, were likewise 
seized and confiscated. 

All this could not be acted without 
coming to the knowledge of Monsieur de 
Bruham, governor of Morgen. Having now 
been fully informed from several hands of 
what had past both at Louvo and Siam, he 
began to consider how to extricate Mmself 
out of the great and imminent danger he 
was every where surrounded with ; for he 
had but fifty-two soldiers, three captains, 
tliree h'eutenants, and three ensigns in all, 
to guard a large fortress that was open on 
all sides. The best thing he could think 
of in that extremity, was to seize a small 
frigate of twenty-six guns, belonging to 
tlie king, of Siam, to save Mmself and his 
men upon, when he should be driven to his 
last shifts : tMs he happily executed to- 
wards the end of June, and it was of great 
use to Mm in the conclusion of the affair : 
for when he had beeri besieged and closely 
attacked for seventeen days together, by 
SD army of twelve thousand men, assault- 
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iRg ofteB, and a$ aftea repulsed; 

and ^mating water and other neeessaiy 
proTifflOQS, without any possible liopes of 
being relieved or refreshed, he was con- 
strained, at last, to abandon the place, and 
carry all his inen, and what conveniently 
else he could, on board the frigate, and so 
got safe off. 

On the 25th July the Bishop of 
Metellopolis, being released out of the nii- 
eeiable and dangerous circumstances he 
was put into, before Bancock, was sent into 
the place to obtain a commission and full 
power ftbm the general. Monsieur des 
Forges, to negotiate a treaty of peace with 
such persons as Opra Htrachard should 
appoint for that purpose ; which was soon 
granted him, and next day he returned to 
Siam to conclude it. 

A little time after, news was brought 
that the king of Siam was dead, without 
telling either the day or manner of his 
death ; whereupon Opra Pitrachard began 
to prepare for his coronation ; and about 
five days after he set out from Louvo in 
great state and magnificence, and came to 
Siam, where he had himself crowned king 
without any dispute or opposition, about 
the beginning of August 1688. 

S^tember 80. News was brought that 
a peace was concluded and signed betwixt 
the new king and the French, on the fol- 
lowing conditions : 

“ That the French should surrender the 
fort of Bancock. 

“ That all the French should have leave 
to depart the kingdom. 

“ That they should have two frigates 
belonging to the French Company ; a ship 
of the French king’s called the Aurifiame, 
and a fourth of 74 guns, that the king of 
Siam was to give to Monsieur des Forces 


to embark on, and transport them out of 
the king cS Siam’s dominions.” 

Thb is the substance of what is con- 
tained in the several letters dated from 
Siam, October last was twelvemonth ; and 
by the relation we have, by advice from the 
coast of Coromandel of the 20th of Fe- 
bruary last, we are further informed, that 
Monsieur des Farges was arrived op that 
coast with the four sh^, having all >be 
.French, as well secular and military at 
the ecclesiasties, on board them, that wpre 
any where to be heard of or known to be in 
the kingdom of Siam ; and that the king 
had published a declaration, severely pro- 
hibiting any French to stay in the king- 
dom, and threatening that if any ope of 
them should be found to stay behind, they 
should be immediately upon discovery put 
to death; and all the Europeans that 
should harbour or conceal them, should be 
treated with the same rigour. 

Other letters do further add, that Mon- 
sieur des Farges had, before his departure 
from Bancock, delivered up into the hands 
of the present king of Siam, the unfortu- 
nate widow of Monsieur Constance, upon 
a fancy that the Jesuits had put into bis 
head that she l>eing a Christian, and ex- 
tremely beloved by the king’s son, will 
marry him, and contribute her endeavours 
to make him a Christian ; with which plau- 
sible imaginations tliose good fathers flat- 
ter themselves, and hope once more to be 
re-established in that kingdom, with no less 
advantages of power, credit, and fintune, 
than they bad before. 

And, that when the treaty was Mgned 
betwixt the king a£ Siam tind the French 
general, all the French and English that 
were made prisoners at Louvo, were file 
next day after conducted to Siam, and set 
at liberty. 
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Extract of a Letter from Lieut. T. Tanner, 
commanding the Honorable Company's 
cruiser Antelope. 

July 28th. — Saw the Mahe of Seychelle 
Archipelago, and the Island Dennis. In 
passing dose to this island, we dioaled sud- 
denly and unexpectedly on a coral bank 
projecting from its North end, and which 
is pot noticed by Horshurgh in bis Direc- 
tory ; and as this island is very conveniently 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 77. 


situated for ships to sight in pursuing the 
southern passage to the Arabian Gulf, I 
have thought it my duty to subjoin a few 
remarks upon it for tlie information of 
future navigators. 

Dennis Island. — We imde in lat. 3® 
49' S. and Ion. 53° 44' E. (which is near- 
ly the position assigned to it by Hors- 
burgh) ; it is about two miles and a half or 
three miles in extent north and south ^ 
Voi. XIII. 3 O 
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with several thatched habitations on its 
northern side ; it is very low, covered with 
trees, and may be seen from a ship*s deck 
about four leagues ; it is situated near the 
north-eastern edge of the great bank of 
soundings which bound the Mah^ Archi- 
pelago ; it is very convenient for a ship to 
make, in pursuing the southern passage to 
the Arabian Gulf, and there is no danger in 
steering for it in the night time, as tlie 
lead will give timely warning of your ap- 
proach towards it in any direction. 

Off its southern end a reef appeared to 
project nearly a mile, with discoloured 
water beyond it. 

On the northern side there is a spit, with 
an extensive bank of coral soundings, 
stretching to the northward and westward, 
to the distance of nearly three miles from 


the shore ; on which there are seven, six, 
and five fathoms (and probably less in 
some places) ; this should of course be 
avoided in passing. 

In approaching it from the S.E. the 
soundings at three and four leagues dis- 
tance are from^twenty-five to thirty fa- 
thoms sand, coral, and shells; and when 
the island bears from S.W. to South, you 
are then off the spit projecting from its 
northern extreme. Should a ship sud- 
denly shoal under ten fathoms in passing, 
she sliould at once i haul sliarp round off 
shore to the northward, or north-eastward. 
From ten fathoms the soundings gradually 
deepen as you stand to the N. W., and you 
slope off the bank to forty fathoms as you 
lose sight of the island from tlie deck. 


ADDRESS TO THE FRIENDS OF AFRICA. 
Fo the Editor of the Astatic Journal. 


Sir I enclose the copy of an Address 
to the Friends of Africa, and am desired 
to request the favour of its insertion iii 
your valuable magazine. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
for the Secretary, 

Robert Stokes. 
African Institution Office, 

Fludyer Street, Whitehall, 

1 6 th Jfjtril 1 822 . 

‘‘ Fifteen years have elapsed since Great 
Britain, by an Act of the Legislature, 
prohibited its subjects, under heavy penal • 
tite, from taking any part in that trade 
which has since been described, by the 
unanimous voice of the great powers of 
Europe, assembled in Congress at Vienna» 
as ‘ a scourge which has long desolated 
Atrica, degraded Europe, and afflicted 
humanity and it is now classed by the 
British Parliament amongst the foulest 
crimes. Soon after the passing of that 
Act, a considerable number of those 
who had strenuously exerted themselves, 
through a long series of years, to expose 
the enormities inseparable from this hor- 
rid traffic, and to procure the co-operation 
of the friends of humanity in its aboli- 
Uon, formed themselves into a Society, 
under the name of The African Institu- 
tion, with a view not only to promote the 
civilization of mudi-injured Africa, but 


also, as essential to this object, to watch 
most carefully over the conduct of those 
who might attempt to evade the Abolition 

1»3WS. 

“ Great Britain had the less difficulty in 
effecting the abolition of this traffic, by 
reason of the liberty of her press, and the 
nature of her Government, which render- 
ed it comparatively easy to convey the 
necessary information respecting the real 
character of this trade to all classes of 
society. But the case is very different in 
many of the nations of the Continent. In 
few, perhaps in none of them, do the 
same facilities to the diffusion of know'- 
Icdge, and the forming of societies for 
tlie objects of benevolence, exist ; and 
comequently very erroneous ideas prevail 
abroad on the subject of the African 
Slave Trade, 

“ The information received from time to 
time, by tlie African Institution, of the 
horrid crimes perpetrated in Africa and on 
the high seas, by miscreants who make it 
their business to buy and sell their fellow- 
creatures, and of the alarming increase of 
this abominable traffic under the flags of 
France, Spain, Portugal, and the Nether- 
^nds, is of such a nature, as to render it 
the duty of the Institution to give the 
utmost publicity to the facts which are con- 
stantly coming to their knowledge, and to 
cull the attention of tlie British nation, in 
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a very peculiar manner, to the enormities 
now practised upon the persons of the 
helpless children of Africa; enorniities 
never exceeded in the annals of oppression 
and cruelty. At the present moment vast 
numbers of innocent men, women, and 
children, are languishing in the hands of 
their tormentors ; many are suffering a 
most cruel and lingering death, by suffoca- 
tion in the holds of slave-ships ; thousands 
are on their way to interminable slavery, 
to which they will infallibly be consigned, 
unless previously released by death, or 
rescued by the intervention of sdme mer- 
ciful hand, from those dealers in human 
blood, whom the American Government 
has declared to be pirates, and who, in- 
stead of being protected and sheltered, 
ought to be branded by every civilized 
state, as enemies to the human race. 

“ The African Institution is persuaded, 
that in France, now most deeply impli- 
cated in this cruel traffic, as well as in the 
Ketherlands, Portugal, and Spain, the 
public at large are not yet informed of tlie 
real nature and vast extent of the crimes 
daily and hourly perpetrated by the sub- 
jects of their respective countries, who are 
engaged in the African slave trade. The 
Directors have therefore determined, if 
furnished with the means, to publish in 
various languages tlie facts wliich are 


almost daily communicated to them, in 
the firm conviction that, when these facts 
shall be generally known, the wise and 
the good of all nations will rise up, and, 
with the voice as of one man, solicit their 
respective Governments to abolish a traffic, 
marked in every stage with blood, dis- 
graceful to every nation that does not use 
the greatest exertions for its utter extinc- 
tion, and a standing reproach to the 
Christian name. 

The African Institution, dierefore, 
invites the friends of humanity and reli- 
gion to its Sixteenth Anni\ersary Meet- 
ing, to be holden at the Freemasons’ 
Hall, on Friday, the 10th May next; at 
which meeting his Royal Highness tlie 
Duke of Gloucester will take the Chair. 
It is intended, on that occasion, to bring 
forward certain resolutions, which will 
doubtless be supported by several of those 
Members of Parliament who have so fre- 
quently distinguished themselves by plead- 
ing for Africa in tlie great council of the 
nation. 

By order of tlie Board, 

Thomas Harriso^', Sec. A. 

Tickets of admission for gentlemen 
and ladies may be had by application at the 
office of tlie Institution, No. 3, Fludycr 
Street, Westminster.** 


EetJieto of T5oolt0, 


Rudiments of Bengali Grammar, by 
Graves Chamney Haughton, M.A., 
and Professor of Sanscrit and Ben- 
gali in the Hon. East-India Com- 
pany's College. London. 1 vo).4to. 
Whatever may have been the ori- 
ginal motives of Europeans for seek- 
ing to establish themselves in India, 
the success of the British in that quar- 
ter has not only produced benefit to 
the natives, as well as to the adven- 
turers, but it has served directly to 
gain us an intimate acquaintance with 
many nations of an extraordinary cha- 
racter, which otherwise we could at 
best have but very imperfectly and 
superficially known. 


Our intercourse, too, with the na- 
tives of India, has made it expedient, 
or rather necessary for us to learn the 
various dialects in use among them : 
and, though most of these dialects 
are principally derived from one com- 
mon source, the Sanscrit ; yet, like 
the Italian, French, Spanish, &c. of 
Europe, which may, in a great mea- 
sure, be retraced to the Latin, they 
have departed too far from their ori- 
ginal, and have acquired too many 
peculiarities of their own, to be un- 
derstood aright by foreigners, without 
an investigation and study of each 
dialect as a distinct language. 

To recommend, and to facilitate 

3 0 2 
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to SuropeEiis, the acquisidon of the wisely or not may perhaps be quea- 
most important languages of India, tioned-— as to continue the use of the 
much was done during the enl^htened very means they had adopted to per- 
and lib^al government of Mr. Hast- petuate their own peculiar dominr- 
ii^. A perfect knowledge of Sans- tion ; and the Persian langu^e, used 
crit was then found to be attainable by the Moghuls, still prevails in the ju- 
by our countrymen ; and the two most dicial courts of Bengal, though wholly 
interesting modem dialects of India, unknown to the great mass of the na- 
namely, the Bengali and Hindustani, tives, for whose protection the courts 
began to be examined and described, are instituted, and entirely foreign to 
Since that period, the foundation of a those by whom the government and 
College at Calcutta has served much laws are at present administered, 
to extend our acquaintance with the This seems to be an inconsistency, 
languages of India : and the subse- which may one day attract notice. If 
quent establishment of the East-India unity of language shall be thot^ht 
College in this country will, doubt- conducive to the consolidation of em- 
les^ through the able Professors ap* pire, then it may be judged expedient 
pointed to instruct in the various dia- to recommend our own as much as 
lects of India, be in like manner emi- possible to the notice of the people of 
DOTtly conducive to the diffusion of India, by substituting it in the first 
oriental literature, place for the Persian ; and, if it shall 

Amongst other works of merit, which be thought right to make the trans- 
have already issued from the establish- actions of the courts of law publick, 
ment last mentioned, is the one now and generally known to the natives, in 
before us. TJiis the author was led such case the Bengali, by reason of 
to compose, “ as the grammar com- its near affinity to the Sanscrit, and 
piled and printed in Bengal by Dr. capability of admitting technical terms, 
Carey^ was no longer to be procured at once unaltered from that original 
in this country.” Hence, we infer source of Hindi speech, seems better 
that, without Mr. Professor Haugh- adapted than the Hindustmai, or any 
ton’s timely and judicious attention other modern dialect, to be the com- 
to the matter, the Students intended mon language of the courts of justice 
Tor the Company’s Service in Bengal in India. 

would have found it impracticable to Considering the Bengali, however, 
obtain in England any fit elementary in its present use merely, it is the 
work on the language of a most im- only tongue known to the great body 
imrtant people, whom they are de- of a large nation, from which we have 
signed to govern. It is true, that in gained more in our trrnisactions with 
the courts of justice of Bengal, neither India than from any other pet^le of 
the toguage the people governed that extensive region. The natives of 
nor of those who govern is made use Bengal are themselves as distinguished 
of. The Mahometans, who preceded for their industry, as their land is for 
us in the sovereignty of India, like its richness and valuable productions, 
the ancient Romans, sought to intro- By acquiring possession of this coun- 
their own language to the peo- try, the dominioa of the Crwipanv 
pie they had subdued; and all affairs obtained a sure foundation in India*; 
of state, as well as the processes of and the seat of its government was 
the courts of law, were conducted by wisely established in Bengal. Many 
means of the language of the con- oi the servants of the Company can- 
querOTS. Though the sway of those not, therefore, finl of havmg frequent 
iitva(fers has now ceased in the land^ occasion to communicate with the 
we proceed so imdeviatingly in natives of this in^ortant coontry in 
the track they had lormed— whefther the dialect peculiar to it ; which, con- 
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sequendy, becomes an object ■well de- 
serving the attention of those who 
expect to act in any line of duty there. 

In its own structure the Bengali is, 
perhaps, the most simple and easy of 
all languages yet known to Europeans. 
The declension of substantives is easy 
and regular : adjectives have no va- 
riation for number and case : in the 
verb, there is but one conjugation, 
which is itself truly regular ; and, from 
» the manner of forming the compound 
tenses by means of auxiliary verbs, 
comprehended almost at the first read- 
ing without difficulty. The syntax, too, 
is alike simple and easy with the in- 
flections. The great difficulty to a 
learner, who is not acquainted with 
the Sanscrit, will be occasioned by 
the unlimited admission of pure San- 
scrit words, both simple and com- 
pound, of many difierent forms : and 
the author of the “Rudiments” be. 
fore us has very essentially improved 
on what had been before done to elu- 
cidate the Bengdti, by explaining in a 
very concise manner the method of 
joining together Sanscrit words— of 
forming compounds in that language — 
and of obtaining, from the root or from 
other words, derivatives of various 
meanings. Without some information 
on these subjects, the Bengali Student 
must be frequently at a loss to disco- 
ver the sense of such words as above 
described, however well versed he 
may be in the etymology and construc- 
tion of the mere Bengali language. 

The use of the inseparable preposi- 
tions, too, is here elucidated in a new, 
but natural way. They define the 
tendency trf that motion which the 
specifies. Language mdicates the 
operations of nature, as they become 
p^ceptffile to the human senses : and, 
it seems to be by motion only that 
any thh^ can be perceived. The verb 
nmy tiimi be considered, in all cases, 
to denote motion : and, this definition 
of it wdl, perhaps, be found more sim- 
ple and elementary than even that of 
“action," which tiie corresponcBng 


words in Sanscrit and Arabic desig- 
nate. 

The forms of the various cases of 
nouns are clearly exhibited, and the 
particular applications of them ex- 
plained. Under the head of adjec- 
tives, is a very useful detail of words 
and terminations, applied to the con- 
struction of epithets ; as, like its pa- 
rent the Sanscrit, this language de- 
lights in compounds. The declension 
of the various pronouns is, also, par- 
ticularized, and the peculiar use of 
each shewn. Throughout the work, 
moreover, fit quotations are adduced, 
on all requisite occasions, to exem- 
plify the rules given. 

It will be observed, in the perusal 
of every part of this work, to be a for- 
tunate circumstance that the compo- 
sition of it fell to the lot of one well 
acquainted with the Sanscrit. The 
Bengali admits so much unadulterated 
of its great original, that a knowledge 
of Sanscrit is indispensable to a full 
development of it. It will be also re- 
marked, that sufficient is given to ex- 
plain in an easy way whatever is need- 
ful for the learner to be informed of, 
relative to the construction of the lan- 
guage : yet, nothing more than what 
is useful and requisite. To the ele- 
gant plates of the Bengali alphabet 
and compound consonants, hereto- 
fore prepared by Dr. Wilkins for the 
use of the East-Iudia College, another 
is added : and, neither have pains 
been spared to insert in the work 
whatever the science of the author, 
and his experience in teaching, shewed 
to appertain to the subject, nor has 
attention been wanting to the grati- 
fication of the reader in the very im- 
pression of the book, which is remarka- 
bly well executed. 


Enchiridion, or a Hand, for the One- 
handed. By Capt. Geo. Webb He- 
renxy, H. M. 82d Regt. 

We think the subject of tUs book, 
although not Oriental, may, without 
impropriety, be noticed in this Jonrr 
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nal. It is the work of an officer who 
had the misfortune to lose his right 
arm in tfie memorable battle of Vit- 
toria^ and details a very systematic 
plan, by which the evils of such a se- 
vere calamity may be alleviated. Capt. 
Derenzy is not a theorist only, but a 
practical mechanic; for, with the great- 
est ingenuity, he has brought into per- 
fection and use, all the different contri- 
vances of which he treats in this little 
volume. Each article is exhibited to 
the reader by a well-executed wood- 
cut, and a list of prices is subjoined, 
by which the whole or part may be 
procured, according to the convenience 
of the purchaser. It only remains to 
us to say, that Capt. Derenzy has been 
honoured by the approbation of the 
Society of Arts, in whose next volume 
of Transactions this series of ingenious 
contrivances will be fully explained. 
In a word, we earnestly recommend 
this book to the serious attention of 
luch of our readers as are suffering 
under the pressure of this heavy af- 
fliction, which the author, with the 
most philanthropic view, has done so 
much to lighten. 


Proceedings of the Agricultural Society, 

established in Suvtatra, 1^20. Vol. I. 

Bencoolen. 1821. 

The volume which is now before 
us is one of the earliest productions 
of the Bencoolen press ; and, imper- 
fect as it certainly is, in typographical 
neatness and correctness, its contents 
are truly valuable. These consist of 
an address by the President, Sir T. S. 
Raffles, on the institution of the Su- 
matra Agricultural Society, and a va- 
riety of reports, from gentlemen hold- 
ing situations in the colony, relating 
generally to the encouragement of 
agriculture, in such branches as are 
best adapted to the soil and climate of 
the Settlement. 

It will be obvious to the most cur- 
sory observer, that the proceedings of 
an agricultural society, established in 
an infant colony, in order to be effi- 


cient, must necessarily embrace a wider 
range of subjects than would be 
thought desirable in a country where 
civilization has made greater progress. 
Accordingly, in this volume we are 
presented with reports on the popula- 
tion of several of the districts under 
the immediate government of Fort 
Marlborough, with observations on 
the origin, character, and pursuits of 
the various tribes and classes of which 
it is composed. These, in every point 
of view, are highly interesting ; but 
as we have already given a specimen 
in the miscellaneous department of 
our present number, we shall pass on 
to other topics. 

Mr. Marsden’s History of Sumatra, 
to the excellence of which ample tes- 
timony is borne by the President of 
this Institution, has rendered it need- 
less to dwell, at much length, upon 
the character of the soil near the sea- 
coast. But since the publication of 
that work, discoveries have been made 
of finer districts ; and experiments in 
various branches of culture have been 
tried with such success, even on the 
comparatively poorer tracts, that there 
was not only abundance of information 
to be communicated to the public, but 
there were also the most encouraging 
examples to stimulate the exertions of 
the philanthropist. The institution, 
therefore, of an Agricultural Society, 
and the occasional publication of its 
proceedings, were calculated to excite 
the attention of all classes connected 
with this particular colony, if not to 
influence the future character of the 
whole Indian Archipelago. 

We have frequently had occasion to 
observe, that the Eastern Islands have 
been gradually retrograding in civilized 
life during the last two centuries; and 
that this lamentable fact is chiefly to 
be ascribed to the coercive measures 
adopted by their European visitors. 
We cannot exonerate our own coun- 
trymen from some portion of this 
blame. To them is to be attributed, 
in Sumatra in particular, that ^system 
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of forced cultivation which has long 
oppressed the natives, and which has 
been abolished only within the few 
last years, as being no less adverse to 
the best theories of political economy, 
than hostile to the principles of justice. 
The evils arising from this system are 
detailed in one of the reports with 
great clearness ; and a melancholy fact, 
of a date not very remote, which is 
adduced in the same document, bears 
ample testimony to the justness of the 
statement. 

As connected with tlie forced cultiva- 
tion of pepper, we ought to notice the un- 
successful attempt made by Mr. Parr to 
introduce the cultivation of coffee on ac- 
count of the Company. It is well known 
that it was extremely obnoxious to the peo- 
ple, and has generally been considered 
as one of the causes which led to his un- 
fortunate death. The true causes of this 
melancholy event perhaps lie deeper than 
in the enforcement of a single order, and 
there are circumstances connected with 
it, so peculiarly illustrative of the charac- 
ter of the people, that we think a clear 
exposition of them at the present period, 
when the feelings it at first excited have 
in a great measure subsided, would pro- 
bably be interesting and valuable. 

There seems no doubt that the whole 
of the chiefs of the country were perfectly 
aware of the attempt to be made on Mr. 
P art’s life. Sleetings were held, and oatlis 
administered to tliis effect, and every in- 
habitant of the town was appricod of tlie 
danger. The country was in a state of 
revolt, and the circumstances under whicli 
the assassination took place, would have 
justified, and seemed to call for more de- 
cisive measures than were used. 

It is worthy of remark, in this place, 
that the cultivation of the very plant, 
the forced introduction of which is 
supposed to have been the immediate 
cause of Mr. Parr’s assassination, re- 
quires no longer the arm of power ; 
coffee plantations are extending in 
every direction ; and not coffee only, 
but the most valuable spices, the 
growth of which is calculated to render 
the settlement of Bencoolen a most 
thriving colony. 

It has hitherto been supposed that 
there was something so peculiar in the 
climate of the Moluccas, as to render 
those islands the best garden for the 


cultivation of nutmegs, and the only 
one for that of cloves. It is probable, 
however, that this opinion originated 
in the interested views of Dutch mo- 
nopolists ; for the nutmegs of Sumatra 
are now proved by no means inferior 
to those of the Moluccas, and clove 
plantations are thriving with the most 
encouraging rapidity. It is only of 
late j'ears that the experiment has been 
tried of cultivating these spices in 
Sumatra, and the history of their in- 
troduction was communicated by Mr. 
Lumsdaine to the Secretary to Go- 
vernment in 1820, in a very interest- 
ing report, which is now published in 
the volume before us. We shall offer 
no apology for extracting the follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

The geographical position of this island, 
its local adaptations, and the genial in- 
fluence of its sky and climate on the vege- 
table kingdom, but, above all, thesimilarity 
of tlie latter to that of the Moluccas, in- 
duced a belief that the spice trees would 
thrive as prosperously in these districts 
as in their native clime. Accordingly the 
Deputy Governor and Council of Fort 
Marlborough dispatched, in 1796, a small 
vessel to Amboyna, for the purpose of 
throwing in supplies into that garrison, 
and returning witli spice plants ; owing, 
however, to some untoward accident on 
tile voyage, it was found necessary to bear 
away for Prince of Wales’s Island, where 
the vessel was declared not sea-worthy, 
and thus the object of the mission was 
frustrated. It was nevertlieless re-at- 
tempted and accomplished in 1798, by the 
ship Phoenix, which landed 846 nutmeg, 
and 66 clove plants, at Fort Marlborough, 
the whole of the former and two thirds of 
the latter being in a vigorous and healthy 
condition, Tliese were distributed to such 
of the gentlemen of the settlement and 
natives as engaged to take care of them, 
and a few were sent to tlie out settlements, 
in order to to ascertain the soil most fa- 
vourable to their culture. A considercibie 
share fell to the lot of Mr. Edward Coles, 
by whom they were planted out at Par- 
mattang Ballam in virgin forest land, 
where the most forward of the nutmeg 
trees blossomed and perfected its fruit 
towards the close of the year 1803. The 
cloves pined and dropped off in rapid suc- 
cession. Out of the whole number, four 
only arrived at maturity, one of which 
flowered in 1 803, and the most vigorous 
of them did not survive the eighteenth year. 
Numbers of these trees perished from 
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neglect and im^per manag^ent^ for» 
unfortunately^ Mr. Jones, Commercial Re> 
sident at Amboyna, stated in his letter to 
this Government, under date the 5th June 
1798, that the spice trees required I'ttle 
or no care in their cultivation. 

Notwithstanding the indifferent suc- 
cess attending the first essay from the loss 
of numbers of the plants, the general re- 
sult was satisfactory, and inspired a belief 
that these valuable exotics might by per- 
severance and increased attention become 
naturalized to the soil. An opportunity 
of putting this to the test of further ex- 
periment accordingly presented itself in 
1808, in which year the late JVIr. William 
Roxburgh reached tlie settlement, with 
a supply of upwards of 22,000 vigorous 
nutmeg plants, and between 6 and 7,000 
clove plants frmn Amboyna, which were 
put under charge of the late Mr. Charles 
Campbell for general disttibutioQ ; but 
the applications for plants were so urgent 
tiiat they greatly overbalanced the stock 
imported. 

The success with which these spices 
are now cultivated, in this rising settle- 
ment is so great, that the Dutch, as we 
are credibly informed, have become ex- 
tremely jealous ; and would scarcely 
hesitate to purchase at any price the 
cession of the colony. The following 
extract from another report is very 
encouraging. 

The island of Sumatra is indebted lo 
the Company for this benefit, and for tlie 
means it has afforded of putting a stop 
for ever to the imposition which has for 
centuries been practised on the w orld, by 
the monopoly of these articles at the Mo- 
luccas. The establishment of this cul- 
tivation, and tiie export it afibrds, have 
given an interest and value to the port 
of Bencoolen, which nothing else, per* 
baps, could have conferred on it. It 
has been left to individual capital and 
enterprize and neither have been wanting 
to place it on a respectable footing, and to 
secure it from failure. It now, in fac», 
constitutes almost the only valuable and 
permanent property in the place. It is 
principally in the hands of Europeans, 
but natives, Bengalees, and Chinese, par- 
ticipate to a considerable extent. 

If we are sanguine in our expecta- 
tions as to the r£q)id advancement 
of our colonies in the Indian Archi- 
pdago, in agricultural pursuits, in 
commercial enterprize, and in eveiy 
art that may tend to improve or em- 
bellish life, we conceive that we have 
ample grounds for arriving at such 


conclusion. We know that the sys- 
tem of government which formerly 
prevailed, to say the least, was most 
erroneous ; and that its actual con- 
sequences are as apparent, w'hen ex- 
amined in detail as when viewed on 
the wider scope of gradual and uni- 
versal depression. We know also 
that this system has lately been aban- 
doned, and that the prospect on every 
side bears ample testimony that the 
hand of industry is now actively em- 
ployed, where idleness and its con- 
comitant vices were formerly the ruling 
agents. Labourers can be obtained 
without slavery, and the markets of 
India and China are open to the native 
traders, when those of Europe and Ame- 
ricaare inaccessible from their distance. 

In addition to these advantages, the 
expense of maintaining our settlement 
in Bencoolen has lately been diminish- 
ing; and we are also happy to ob- 
serve, that a friendly and conciliating 
conduct is now evinced on the part 
of our Dutch neighbours, as well as by 
ourselves, which gives us reason to 
hope that former discussions will short- 
ly be forgotten. — In a word, popula- 
tion and capital seem all that are now 
required to render our settlements, 
under the government of Sir T. S. 
Raffles, the most flourishing colonies 
in the Indian Archipelago. 

We conclude by soliciting the atten- 
tion of our readers to the following 
interesting notice. 

Projfosed contents Fol. II, nf the Ma~ 
laynn Miscellanies, to be published m 
Bencoolen. 

This volume is intended to contain an 
Account of the several Journies undertaken 
into the Interior of Sumatra, with a par- 
ticular Description of the Lake of Ranow, 
inland of Croee; the Country and Pe<^Ie 
of Passummah, and the Ascent of Gunong 
Dempo ; the Lake of Korinchi, and tlie 
countries near the sources of the Jambi 
River; the Ori^n and Progress of the 
Padrie« in the Northern Provinces of Su- 
matra ; some interesting Details respeect- 
ing Nias and the Foggy Islands ; seve- 
ral Papers on Natural History ; an 
Account of the Progress of the Native 
Schools ; and many other Papers, which 
from their originality and importance 
cannot fail to interest. 
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FOKMATION OF AN XSlATIC MUSEUM AT 
ST. PETERSBURGH. 

His Excellency the IVesident of the 
Imperial Academy Sciences at Peters- 
burgh has ordered all the researches and 
resources of Eastern learning, that can be 
obtained, to be collected together, and 
placed in one of the rooms of the Aca- 
demical Museum. He has by these means 
formed an Asiatic Museum, which has 
been enriched by imperial liberality with a 
new collection of Oriental MSS., and, in 
other branches, by presents from indivi- 
duals, forming now one of the most use- 
ful and remarkable collections in the 
Academical Museum. It has been ar- 
ranged in three newly-erected rooms, and 
contains 

I. Oriental monuments and antiquities: 
1. A large collection of Mohammedan coins, 
divided into 28 classes ; a complete cata- 
logue of which is now in the press, and 
of which a particular account will shortly 
be given. 2. A collection of other Orien- 
tal coins, such as Chinese, Japanese, He- 
brew, Sassanide, and In^an. 3. Other 
Oriental Antiquities, as stones (bricks), 
with Persepolitan inscriptions ; vessels with 
Arabic inscriptions. 

II. A very fine collection of Arabian, 
Persian, and Turkish MSS., arranged ac- 
cording to their different departments and 
languages : as poems ; grammars ; mathe- 
xnatical, historical, philosophical, physical, 
and theological MSS. 

III. A rich collection of Chinese, Man- 
shurian, and Japanese MSS., likewise 
arranged according to languages and sub- 
jects ; to which are added Chinese sketches 
and drawings. 

IV. A very rare collection of Mongol, 
Calniuck, and Tibetian MSS. ; also many 
Mongol prints, a detailed catalogue of 
which will be published, to satisfy the 
curiosity of the public. 

V. An Oriental library, or a collection 
of Oriental MSS. relative to literature 
and information, which may furnish the 
learned with sufficient means to obtain a 
knowtedge of the countries of the East.— 
JVew Month, Mag. 

ERENCa ASIATIC SOCIETT, 

Hie Asiatic Society of Paris held its 
first meeting on the 1st of April. Baron 
de Sacy pronounced the opening oration ; 
and M. Abel Remusat re^ the first chap- 
ter of a Chinese romance, which greatly 
amused the auditors. 

HINDOO conneoE at poona. 

We are most happy in being able to state, 
that the Bombay Government, in confor- 
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raity wdtb the liberal and enlightened spirit 
which pervades all its acts, has sanctioned 
the establishment of a H^doo College at 
Poona. 

The Dussera (6th Oct.) having been 
fixed on by the natives as a peculiarly for- 
tunate day, in their estimation, for the 
ceremony of founding the collie, the 
Commissioner held a public Durbar at 
the Visram Palace, at which all the prin- 
cipal inhabitants attended. The Com- 
missioner having verbally explained to the 
meeting the beneficent intentions of Go- 
vernment, a Mahratta translation of the 
principles on which the College was in- 
stitute and the general outline of its plan 
was read, and honorary dresses were then 
presented to the Shastries who bad been 
selected for professors. 

Tlic plan states, that a College is in- 
stituted at Poona for the preservation and 
advancement of Hindoo literature, and 
the education of young men of the caste of 
Brahmans, in the several branches of 
science and knowledge which usually con- 
stitute the objects of study of the learned 
of India ; that from amongst the natives 
of talents and acquirements in the Deckan, 
ten professors bad been appointed in the 
following branches, viz. seven Shasters, 
Vyakurn (Grammar), 

Alunkar (Belles Letters), 

Nyaijee (Logick), 

Dhurmshaster (Religion, justice), 
Jyotish (IMathematics, astronomy), 
Vedant (Divinity), 

Vydijic (Medicine) ; 
and three Wyediks, one for the Roogved, 
and tyro for the Yejoorved. Hagooba 
Acharry Ramanojc had been appointed 
the Principal (Mookhyee Shastree) of the 
ten professors, and assistants had been ad- 
ded. All young men of respectability are 
admitted to attend the College gratis. But 
with the view of encouraging useful learn, 
ing. Government has allowed five rupees 
each per month for the maintenance of 
one hundred scholars, ten in each branch. 
Tlie plan then details the qualific^oas 
and duties of the students and profe^rs, 
with the institution of periodical examina- 
tions, and honorary marks of distinction, 
and pecuniary rewanls for those wbo^dis- 
tinguish themselves by their diligence and 
acquirements. Larger prizes are to be 
awarded to those students who evince their 
proficiency in the study of law, mathe- 
matics, and medicine, on account of the 
greater general utility of these branches. 
The books at present in the possession of 
Government are appropriated to the nse of 
the College, and others are to be procured 
from Calcutta. The Visnun palace is 
Vol.XIIL 3P 
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made oyer by Government for the pur- 
poses of the Ccdl^e, and die accommoda- 
tion of the professors and students.— 

Cour. Oct. 20. 

ASTKOKOMICAL SOCIETT OF LOKDOK. 

March 8. A letter was read from M. 
Gauss, respecting a very simple contri- 
vance for a signal, in geodetical operadons, 
which may be seen at an immense distance. 
This contrivance is nothing more than the 
common reflecting speculum of a sex- 
tant, being about two inches long, and an 
inch and a half broad, and mounted in 
such a manner that it may always reflect 
the solar rays to the given distant point, 
notwithstanding the motion of the sun. 
The instrument, thus mounted, he calls a 
heliotropes end the reflected light was so 
powerful, that at 10 miles distant it was 
too bright for the telescope of the theodo- 
lite, and it was requisite to cover a part of 
the mirror. At 25 miles distant the light 
appeared like a beautiful star, even when 
one of the stations was enveloped in fog 
and nun ; and at 66 miles distant, it was 
still suffidently powerful as a signal. In 
fact, the only, limit which appears to the 
use of this beautiful instrument, is that 
■which arises from the curvature of the 
earth. 

This Society has just announced the 
publication of the first volume of their 
Memoirs, which must be highly interest- 
ing every lover of astronomy. With a 
true teal for the science, they have resolved 
tb present copies to all their associates, and 
to most of the sdentific societies and aca- 
demies in Europe, Asia, and America ; 
whereby their labours will be more gene- 
rally known, and duly appreciate. — 
Phil. Mag. 

VOtCANO W ONE OP THE AI.EUTIAN ISLANDS. 

Accounts from St. Petersburgh of the 
15th March, say, that the American Com- 
pany has received information of the 
breaking out of a dreadful volcano, which 
opened at the beginning of March last 
year, in the Island of Uiimak, one of the 
Al^tian Islands ; and on its first eruption, 
which was very violent, covered Oona- 
lasbka, and even some more distant islands, 
with sand, soot, and ashes. 

RUSSIAN EMBASSY TO BUCHARIA. 

The Russian embassy, sent in 1820 to 
Bucharia, after crossing in seventy-two 
^ys the Kirgese Desart (Steppe), where 
it suffered many hardships, especially for 
want of water, reached Bucharia on the 
20th of December 2820. They found 
Bucliaria to l>e a very fruitful and well- 
cultwated country, with two and a half 
millitms of inhabitants. The trade with 
Russia amounts to twenty millions of 
rubles. 

The embassy set out on its return to 


Orenburgh on the 22d IVIarch 1821, and 
arrived there safe in fifty-five days. 

MEASUREMENT OF THE MERIDIAN IN 
RUSSIA. 

A series of operarions for a new mea- 
sure of the meridian in the Russian pro- 
vinces of the Baltic will take place during 
the summer. M. Struve, professor of 
astronomy, and rector of the University of 
Dorpat, will commence his labours at the 
56lh degree of north latitude, on the me- 
ridian of the observatory of the University 
of Dorpat. The expenses w'ill be defrayed 
by the University. The Emperor lias 
given 2,000 ducats to procure the neces- 
sary instruments, and Dr. Walbeck, of 
the Swedish University of Abo, will act 
in concert with Professor Struve to ren- 
der the measure more complete. 

SUCCESSFUL METHOD FOLLOWED IN THE UK- 
RAINE FOR THE CURB OP HYDROPHOBIA. 

When Mr. Marochetti, an operator in 
the hospital at Moscow, was in the Uk- 
raine in 1813, in one day fifteen persons 
applied to him for cure, having been bitten 
by a mad dog. Whilst he was preparing 
the remedies, a deputation of several old 
men made its appearance, to request him to 
allow a peasant to treat them ; a man who, 
for some years past, enjoyed a great repu- 
tation for his cures of hydrophobia, and of 
whose success Mr. Marochetti had heard 
much. He consented to their request 
under these conditions : 1st, that he, Mr. 
Marochetti, should be present at every 
thing done by the peasant ; 2dly, in order 
that he might be more fully convinced 
that tlie dog was really mad, he (Mr. M.) 
should select one of the patients, who 
should be treated according to the medical 
course usually held in estimation. A girl 
of six years old was chosen for this pur- 
pose. The peasant gave to his fourteen 
patients a strong decoction ** of the 
“ Summity^* and “ JP/. Genista lutea tine- 
toricc,** (about I Jib. daily); and examined 
twice a day under the tongues, where, as 
he stated, small knots, containing the poi- 
son of the madness, mustform themselves. 
As soon as these small knots actually ap- 
peared, and which Mr, Marochetti himself 
saw, they were opened and cauterized with 
a red-hot needle ; after which the patient 
gargled with the decoction of Genista I* 
The result of this treatment was, that all 
the fourteen (of whom only two, the last 
bitten, did not ^ew.tbese ImoIs) were dis- 
missed, cured at the end of six weeks, 
during which time they drank tius decoc- 
tion. But the little girl, who had been 
treated according to the usual methods, 
was seized with hydrophobic symptoms on 
the seventh day, and was dead in eight 
hours after they first took place. Tlie 
persons dismissed as cured were seen three 
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years afterwards by Mr. Marochetd, and 
they were all sound and well. Five years 
after this circumstance (in 1818) Mr. Ma- 
rochetti bad a new opportunity, in Podo- 
lia, of confirming this important discovery. 
The treatment of twenty-six persons, who 
had there been bitten by a mad dog, was 
confided to him ; nine were men, eleven 
women, and six children. He gave them 
atoncead^octionof tlic “ Genista,” and 
a diligent examination of their tongues 
gave the following result ; five men, all 
the women, and three children, had the 
small knots already mentioned ; those bit- 
ten worst, on the third day, others on the 
fiftli, seventh, and ninth ; and one woman, 
who hadbeen bitten but very superficially 
in the ilk only, on the twenty-first day. 
The o^^ seven also, who showed no 
small knots, drank the “ decoclum Genistte ” 
six weeks, and all the patients were cured. 

In consequence of these observations, 
Mr. Marochetti believes tliat the hydro- 
phobic poison, after remaining a sliort 
time in the wound, fixes itself for a certain 
time under the tongue, at Che openings of 
the ducts of the “ glandular sub-maxiller,” 
wbicli are at each side of tlie tongue- 
string, and there forms those small knots, 
in which one may feel with a probe a fiuc- 
tuating fluid, which is that hydrophobic 
poison. Tlie usual time of their appear- 
ance seems to be between the third and 
ninth day after the bite ; and if they are 
not opened within the first twenty-four 
hours aftec. their formation, the poison is re- 
absorbed into the body, and the patient is 
lost beyond the power of cure. For this 
reason, Mr. Marochetti recommends that 
such patients should be immediately exa- 
mined under the tongue, which sliould be 
continued for six weeks, during which 
time they should take daily IJlb. of the 
“decoct. Genist” (or four times a day the 
powder, one drachm /jro dost). If the 
knots do not appear in the day-time, no 
madness is to Im apprehended ; but, as 
soon as they show themselves, they should 
be opened with a lancet, and then cau- 
terized, and the patient should gargle 
assiduously with the above-mentioned 

decoct.*’ 

We hasten to convey to our readers this 
importtmt discovery (which we borrow 
from the Petersburgh Miscellaneous Trea- 
tises, in the Realm of Medical Science for 
l82l), which certainly deserves the full 
attention of all medical practitioners ; and 
which, if confirmed by experience, may 
have the most beneficial results. — PiU. 
Mag. 

raoexss or rREPaaiNO saltpetre, and 

MODE OF MANDFACTURINO ODKPOWDER 

IN CEYLON. 

The preparing of saltpetre, and the 
manufacture of gunpowder, are arts which 
the Singalese, for many years, have con- 


stantly practised. The process of pre- 
paring the salt in difierent parts of the 
country wib very similar. When the salt 
occurred impregnating the surface of the 
rock, as in the cave near Memoora, tl e 
surface was chipped off with small strong 
axes, and the chippings by pounding were 
reduced to a state of powder. , This pow- 
der, or the loose fine earth, which, in most 
of the caves, contained the saline impreg- 
nation, was well mixed with an equal 
quantity of wood-ash. The mixture was 
thrown on a filter formed of matting, and 
washed with cold water. The washings 
of the earth were collected in an eaijhen 
vessel, and evaporated at a boiling tempe- 
rature, till concentrated to that degree that 
a drop let fall on a leaf became a soft 
solid. The concentrated solution was set 
aside, and when it had crystallized, the 
whole was put on a filter of mat. The 
mother-lye that passed through, still rich 
in saltpetre, was added to a freA weak 
solution, to be evaporated again ; and the 
crystals, after having been examined, and 
freed from any other crystals of a difierent 
form, were either immediately dried, or, 
if not sufficiently pure, re-dissolved and 
crystallized afresh. The operations just 
described, were generally carried on at 
the nitre caves. In the province of the 
Seven Kories, besides extracting the salt 
at the caves, the workmen brought h 
quantity of the earth to their houses, 
where, keeping it under a shed protected 
from Ae wind and rain, without any ad- 
dition excepting a little wood-ash, they 
obtain from it every third year a fresh 
quantity of salt. 

In tlieir mode of manufacturing gun- 
powder, which is very generally under- 
stood, there is not the least refinement. 
To proportion the constituent parts, scales 
are used, but not weights. The propor- 
tions commonly employed are five parts 
of saltpetre, and one of each of the other 
ingredients of sulphur and charcoal. The 
charcoal preferred is made of the wood of 
the parwatta tree. The ingredients moists 
ened with very weak lime water, and a 
little of the acrid juice of the wild yam, 
are ground together between two flat 
stones, or pounded in a rice mortar. 
After the grinding or pounding is com- 
pleted, the most seminated Is collected, and 
carried in baskets to an adjoining stream, 
where it is well washed ; the lighter paW- 
cles are got rid of by a rotary motion 
given to the basket in the operation j and 
the residue, still wet, is transferred to shal- 
low baskets for careful exa mina t i on.— 
Dr. Davy's CeyUm. 

ARITHMO.MSIER. 

A French artist, M. Thomas, of Col- 
mar, Honorary Director of the Fhoenii 
Company, has obtained a brevet of inven- 
tion (patent) for a machine of calculation, 
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to be called the Aritlahonieter. It has been 
presented to the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Nationa] Industry, and by it a 
person unacquainted with figures may be 
made to perform, with wonderful prompti- 
tude, all the rules of arithmetic. The 
most complicated calculations are done as 
readily and exactly as the most simple; 
sums in multiplication and division of 
seven or eight figures require no more time 
thaadioseof two or three. 

Kira ARTS. 

Picture cf Shah Alum (the Great Mogul) 

pirsenting the Grant of the Dewannee 

to Lord CUve. 

The superb picture, now forming the 
chief ornament of the principal Commit- 
tee Koom in the East- India House, was 
presented to the Court of Directors by the 
Right Hon. Earl Powis, on Wednesday, 
the 25th day of October 1820 ; as more 
particularly appears by the following ex- 
tract from the Court’s Minutes upon tliat 
occasion : 

“ The Chairman (George Abercrombie 
“ Robinson, Esq.) acquainting the Court, 
“ that Earl Powis had been pleased to au- 
“ thorize him to intimate a wish, on the 
“ part of his Lordship, to present to tlie 
“ Court a copy by Mr. West of bis origi- 
“ nal painting, representing his father (the 
“ late Lord Clive) receiving the grant of 
" the Dewannee from the Mogul : 

“ Rcsop'ran, That the Chairman be re- 
** quested to convey to Lord Powis the 
“ Court’s acknowledgments for his oblig- 
“ ing offer, and to assure his Lordsliip 
“ that the Court will have great pleasure 
“ in accepting a picture, which represents 
“ one of the most important events in tlie 
“ administration of his distinguished an- 
“ cestor, and in tlie history of the East- 
" India Company.” 

It appears from the annals of the time, 
that Robert Lord Clive, the father of the 
present Earl Powis, returned to India, 
as President and Governor of Fort Wil- 
liam, at the latter end of the year 1764, 
and took his seat at the Council Board on 
the 3d of Mi^in the year 1765 ; emd that, 
os the 25th June in the same year, be com- 
menced his journey to the Upper Pro- 
vinces, to pay his respects to the Emperor 
Shah Alum (commonly called the Great 
Mogul), and to negodate for grants of 
CCTtain privileges to the Company {iom 
that monarch, in return for the very ex- 
pensive and acknowledged services ren- 
dered his Majesty, in rescuing and de- 
fending his person from tlie power of his 
enemies, and in securing to him, under 
the Company’s guarantee and protection, 
the full possession of the province of Cora, 
and a portion of that of Allahabad, being 
a cession to his Majesty, as a royal de- 
mesne for the support of his royal dignity. 


His Lordship arrived at the city of Al- 
lahabad, where the Emperor then held 
his court, about the beginning of August 
1765, and by the 19th of that month he 
had succeeded in obtaining from his Ma- 
jesty, under his sign manual, the under- 
mentioned documents, called Fimiauns, 
granting or confirming to the Company, 
in perpetuity, the seVerM advantages there- 
in particularized. 

1. A Firmaun for the Dewannee of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, dated 1 2th 
August 1765 ; the ceremony of presenting 
which by the Emperor to Lord Clive is 
the subject of the picture. 

2. A Firmaun confirming to the Com- 
pany the reversion of Lord Clive’s Jag- 
heer, agreeable to the Nabob’SWSbnnud 
before obtained, dated 12th Aug&1765. 

3. A Firmaun confirming to the Com- 
pany the possession of Burdwan, Midna- 
poor, Chittaghong, and the Zemindarry 
of the twenty-four Pergunnahs in Bengal, 
dated 121b August 1765. 

4. A Firmaun confirming the Com- 
pany’s possessions in the Carnatic. 

5. A Firmaun confirming to the Com- 
pany their possession of the five northern 
sircars in the Deccan. 

His Lordship also, during his stay at 
Allahabad, entered into a troiity of peace 
with Sujah Dowlah, dated 16th August 
1765, wMch was scaled and approved by 
the Emperor. By one article of this 
treaty Sujah Dowlah agrees to pay fifty 
lacks of rupees to the Company, in con- 
sideration of the great expense incurred 
in carrying on the war. Ihis peace was 
proclaimed in Calcutta the 9th September 
1765 ; on which day his Lordship, having 
resumed his seat at the Board, laid before 
his Council an extract from the proceed- 
ings of a Select Committee held on the 
7th September, upon his return to the 
Presidency, accompanying the copy of the 
treaty of peace conclude by him and 
General Carnac on the part of the Com- 
pany, and by the Nabob, with Sujah Dow- 
iah, and ratified by the Emperor, together 
with tlie translation of the grant of the 
Dewannee, and of an agreement subscribed 
by the Nabob in consequence ; also trans- 
lations of the Sunnuds from the Emperor, 
confirming to the Company their former 
possessions, and securing to them the re- 
version in perpetuity M his Lordship’s 
Jagheer, 

Lord Clive, in his letter to the Court 
of Directors, dated the 30th of September 
1765, writes thus : 

“ The Deu annee is the superintendency 
“ of all the lands, and the collection of 
“ all the revenues of tlie provinces of Ben- 
“ gal, Bahar, and Orissa. The assis- 
“ tance wliicb the Great Mogul had re- 

ceived from our arms and treasury, made 
" him readily bestow tlie grant upon the 
“ Company, and it is done in tho most 
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** effectual nianner you can desire. The 
“ allowance for the support of the Nal>ob*s 
“ dignity and power, and the tribute to 
“ his Majesty, must be regularly paid; 

“ the remainder belongs to the Com- 
“ pany.** 

STATUE or ISIS ly THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Among the beautiful specimens of Egyp- 
tian sculpture, which at once annihilates 
every argument of Winkelman’s, and 
other learned antiquaries, w'ho would con- 
demn its principles as meagre, hard, and 
unfaithful to nature, may be 'cited the 
most exquisite fragment of a female sta- 
tue, probably of Isis, now lying in the 
vestibule of the British Museum. Tliis 
figure is perfect from the waist, and mea- 
sures about five feet. It is formed of one 
block of white marble, and is executed with 
a softness and symmetrical beauty tliat vie 
with any statues of antiquity. 

Ihe face appears to be the goddess Isis, 
and while it presents tlie Nubian cast of 
features, it is so delicately formed, that 
it breathes a most peculiar and winning 
softness of expression. The cheeks are 
high and prominent, but finely rounded 
and full ; the eyes so sharply sculptured, 
that they seem finished but yesterday. The 
mouth is all but breathing ; the lips hav- 
ing the marked breadth of expression, so 
perfectly the Egyptian style, with the 
small but highly important edge that marks 
their curve in speaking, which might ap- 
pear on the eve of taking place, from the 
masterly delineation of the mouth. This 
fine head was crowned by an asp diadem, 
with the usual folds or lappets falling down 
on the chest, as appears in all the figures 
of Isis, witli the Nubian features repre- 
sented on the sycamore sarcophagi which 
enclose the mummies. She has also the 
collar (the Rabid of the initiation), which 
is most delicately sculptured. Indeed, 
tlie impressions which the contemplation 
of this figure excite, are those of wonder 
and astonishment, that a form of such 
beauty could have been the workmanship 
of an Egyptian arrist. It has excellencies 
will not facie by a comparison with 
any Grecian or Roman form that adorns 
the Museum, and the Egyptian goddess 
possesses the charm of attracting and ri- 
vetting the imagination, and filling up a 
deau ideal of character equally with any 
of the chtf-d'cBuvres of the collection, and 
which arises from the extraordinary indi* 
viduality which its expressive contour, and 
inviting smile, peculiarly associate with it ; 
as is also the case with tlie celebrated Mem- 
non's head, and all the higher class of 
Egyptian sculpture. Those, therefore, ivho 
contemplate these features and form, will 
acquire far higher notions of the excellence 
of Egyptian art than hitherto has been 
ascril^d to it. 


The classic writers of Greece and, of 
Rome have always declared Egypt to be the 
fountain and source of knowledge. These 
countries have borrowed tlie rules of art, 
and transported their obelisks to adorn their 
colonnades and forums; and Rome and 
the whole world, unto our own eera, have 
done full justice to the vast conceptions, 
the colossal and gigantic proportions of 
their temples, their statues, and their obe- 
Usks ; and above all, to the indestructible 
mpterial they selected with such boldness 
and hardihood for their extraordinary la- 
bours, which defies all competition of 
modern skill, being of the basalts and 
oriental granite, hard and impenetrable 
to the edge of all modem tools. To 
these genuine principles of grandeur 
and sublimity, developed m ffieir vastaess 
and eternal duration, this pleasing and 
delicately-formed statue, as well as many 
of tbc busts and precious relics collected 
for the last ten years from this ancient 
land, now lay claim also to the majestic 
and the beautiful. They differ, indeed, in 
many striking essentials from the celebra- 
ted statues of Greece and of Rome, but 
they combine in tliemselves such excel- 
lencies, as to render a disquisition into 
their first principles of comirosition very 
desirable; and, placed as they now are in 
the vestibule even of the Elgin marbles, 
the works of Phidias, in the face almost 
of those forms of matchless excellence, it 
would be highly pleasing to trace how, 
in such a fearful collision, they still main- 
tain their attraction, and by what charm 
they thus fascinate tlieir beholder to linger 
around their austere and smiling forms, 
which appear breathing forth through lips 
all but animated, the astonishing and 
mystic secrets of their venerable forms.— 
Gent, Mag, Jan, 1822. 

PREMIUMS OFFERED BT “ THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE EKCOURAGEMENT OF ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, AND COMMERCE.” 

India Pajyer for Cojyjyer-^plate Printing, 
To the person who shall communicate 
to the Society the best account of the 
process employed in India or China for 
the manufacture of paper used in Eng. 
land for coppcr-plate printing, and known 
by the name of India paper, together with 
an account of the materials ffom vrlfich 
such paper is made i^he gold medal-, or 
Jifty guineas. ' 

[^ecimens of the paper, not less than 
one ream, with samples of the materials 
in their raw or unmanufactured state, and 
satisfactory certificates signed by the Se- 
cretary of the Government, or Board of 
Trade of the respective settlement in the 
East- Indies, to be produced to tlie Socie- 
ty on- or tefore the first Tuesday in 
March 1823, or 1824.] 
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ffod frotn New South Wales. 

To the person who, previous to Feb. 
IS2S, shall import into Great Britain or 
Ireland, the greatest quantity, not less than 
two tons, of fine wool, the produce of New 
Soudi Wales i—the gold medal. 

[Ri^er certificates, with the bills of 
lading, and samples of the wool, to be 
produced to the Society, on or before the 
last Tuesday in February 1823.] 

For the next greatest quantity, not less 
than one ton, on similar conditions ; — the 
sUver medal. 


Fine Wool from New SotUh Wales. 

To the person who shall produce to the 
Society the finest sample of wool, the 
produce of New South Wales, superior to 
the best Saxon or Spanish ; — the gold 
medal. 

[Not less than fourteen lbs. of the wool 
to be produced to the Society, on or before 
the last Tuesday in February 1823, to- 
gether with certificates, tliat at least five 
cwt. equal to the sample has been imported 
by the claimant.] 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A DiCTiOHAnr or the Chinese Lan- 
euAGE, in Ihree Parts. (1. Chinese and 
Bnglisb, arranged under the Chinese Keys. 
2. Chinese and English, arranged Alpha- 
betically. 3. English and Chinese.) By 
K. Morrison, D.D. Vol. I. — No. IV., 
being tlie end of Vol. 1st. of the lurst 
Part; to wluch is added, an Index of 
English Words, Phrases, and Subjects, con- 
tained in the volume. Macau, royal 4to. 

“ Six years have elapsed since the first 
number of this Dictionary was presented 
to the public; and the fourth number now 
completes the third quarto volume which 
has been published. The progress of the 
work has been slow, and is discouraging; 
although blame cannot fairly be attributed 
to any person connected with it. 'I'bcre 
is, however, in the three volumes thus 
finished, a completeness which single 
numbers do not possess; and it is the 
author’s purpose to desist from issuing 
single nurob^ in future, to prevent tlieir 
being dispersed and lost. Another volume 
in quarto, containing the English and Chi- 
nese, is designed to appear next ; but as 
the writing end the printing of it depend 
each on the health of a single individual, 
no pledge can be given as to the time, 
^nce this work was commenced, die 
Monardis of England and of China have 
been laid in the grave; and myriads of 
th^ subjects have gone with them to the 
etmual world: the author, fully sensible 
of the brevity and uncertainty of life, 
will not therefore unnecessarily protract 
bis undertaking.” 

Cbinksx Novels, translated from the 
Original. To which are added. Proverbs 
and Moral Maxims, collected from their 
Classical Books and other Sources; the 
whole prefaced by Observations on the 
Language and LitWature of China. By 
John Francis Davis, P.R,S. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

No. III. of Zoological Heseabches 
IK THE Island or Java ; with c^oured 
Figures of Native Quadrupeds and Birds. 
By Ihomas Horsfieid, M.D. F.L.S, 
royal 4to. £l. Is. 


Journal or a Visit to some Parts of 
E rHioriA. By George Waddington, E?1-i 
Fellow of Trinity- College, Cambridge ; 
and the Uev. Barnard Hanbury, of Jcsus 
College, A.M. F.A.S. With Maps 
and other Engravings. 4to. 21. bds. 

Travels along the Mediterranean 
AND Parts adjacent ; in company with 
tlie Earl of Belmore, during the years 
1816-17-18: extending as far as the se- 
cond Cataract of the Nile, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Balbcc, &c. &c. Illustrated 
by Plans and other Engravings. By 
llobert Richardson, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1/. 4s. bds. 

The Universal Traveller, contain- 
ing the popular Features and Contents of 
the best Standard Modem Travels in the 
Four Quarters of the World, By Samuel 
Prior. Illustrated with One Hundred 
Engravings. }2nio. 10s. 6d. hound. 

Recollections AND Reflections, Per- 
sonal and Political, as connected with 
Public Affairs, during the Reign of 
George III. By John Niebols, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1 9s. bds. 

Sermons, delivered diiefiy in the Cha- 
pel of the East-India College. By the 
Rev. Charles Webb he Bas, A.M., Prir- 
fessor of Mathematics in the East India 
College, Hertfordshire ; Rector of St. 
Paul, Sbadwell ; and late Fellow of Tri- 
nity-College, Cambridge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 


New Editions. 

A View or the History, Literature, 
and Mtxhologt of the Hindoos; in- 
cluding a Minute Description of their 
Manners and Customs, and Translations 
from their principal Works. By William 
Ward, of &rampore. Arranged accord- 
ing to the order of the original work 
printed at Serampore. 3 vols. 8vo. 
It. 16s. bds. 

Travels in Palestine, through the 
Goimtries of Bashan and Gilead, &st of 
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the River Jordan : including a Visit to !Essav on th* THeoRV ov th* Earth. 
the Cities of Geraza and Gamala, in the By M. Cuvier. With Mineralogical 
Decapolis. By J. S. Buckingham. Por- Illustrations, by Prof. Jamieson. Fourth 
trait, &c. 2 volsi 8vo. edition, with additions. 8vo. 12s. bds. 


30iatic Intelligence. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

MILITARY GENERAL ORDER. 

KAGFORK 8UBS1DIART FORCE. 

Head Quarters^ CalcuUiay Sept* 19, 1821. 

With reference to Government Genera 
Orders, under the date the 1 1 th August 
1821, i'recting the relief of the troops of 
the Madras jSesidency, now at Nagpore, 
by a division of Bengal troops, his Exc. 
the Commander-in-Cbief is pleased to 
issue the instructions hereafter detailed, 
regarding the movement of the troops to 
carry the above relief into effect, and to 
compose the Nagpore Subsidiary Force 
under the command of Col. J. W« Adams, 
C.B., which is to be formed of the follow- 
ing strength, viz* 

1 Troop of Native Horse Artillery, 

1 Regiment of Light Cavalry. 

2 Companies of European Artillery. 

I Regiment of European Infantry. 

4 Battalions of Native Infantry, and 

1 Company of Pioneers. 

On the arrival at Hussingabad of the 
8th regt, of Lt. Cav., the whole of tlie 
troops at that station, Artillery, &c. &c., 
and establishment of every description at- 
tached, with exception to the company of 
Golundauze, are to be put in motion for 
Nagpore, under the personal command of 
Col. Adams, who will give such direc- 
tions as he shall deem most expedient re- 
garding the order of movement. 

The 1st bat. 26th regt. Nat. Inf., now 
under orders for Hussingabad, is to con- 
tinue its rout to Nagpore, under such in- 
structions as Lieut. Col. Lamb may be fur- 
nished witb by Col. Adams, to whom he 
will regularly' report progress after the 
commencement of his march from Delhi. 

Four companies from the battalion at 
Gurrawarrah or Nursingpore, are in fu- 
ture to be stationed at Hussingabad, and 
to be detached there for that purpose from 
the former post, at such period as Col. 
Adams may deem proper. 

The head-quarters of the company of 
Golundauze now at Hussingabad, are to 
be withdrawn to Saugur whenever Col. 
Adams may be able to dispense witii its 
services ; leaving however the necessary 
details for the duties of Asseerghur, Bai- 
tool, and Gurrawarrah. 

His Majesty's 24th Foot, being the regt. 
of European Inf. fixed on by the Gov. 
G«q, in Council to be stationed at Nag- 


pore, will hold itself in readiness to march 
from Cawnpore in progress to its desti- 
nation on or about the 15th Nov, next, 
agreeably to a route which will be furnished 
to the Commanding-Officer from the Qr. 
Mast. Gen.'s department. 

Tlie 6th company 1st bat. of Artillery is 
to march from Cawnpore to Allahabad on 
the 15th Oct. next, and relieve the 7tli 
company 2d bat, which latter, on being 
relieved, will march to Nagpore. 

The 2d company 3d bat., and the 9th 
company 4th bat, of Artillery, will march 
from Dum-Dum on the 1st of Nov. next, 
under the command of tire Senior Officer, 
by the new road towards Dinapore and 
Allahabad. 

On the arrival of the detachment at the 
former station, the 9th company 4th bat. 
will relieve tire Ilth company of the same 
bat, which latter, on being relieved, will 
join the head-quarters of the 4th bat. at 
Cawnpore. 

Ou the arrival of the 2<1 company 3d 
bat. at Allahabad, the company 1st bat, 
will return to Cawnpore. 

Tire Gun Lascar Companies, attached' 
to tlie above companies of Artillery, are to 
move with them. 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

General Ordert by the Commander-dn^ 

Chief* — Head Quarters, Calcutta, 25tk 

Aug. 1821. 

At a European General Court Martial, 
of which Lieut. Col. Macleod, C.B., of the 
artillery regt., was President, assembled 
at Cawnpore on Tuesday the 22vl of May 
1821, Mr. Geo. Daly, Apothecary, doing 
duty in the hospital of His Majesty's 8th 
Lt. Drags., was arraigned on the under- 
mentioned charge, viz*: 

For being drunk in the hospital on 
the night of the 22d July 1821, and bleed- 
ing a patient while in that state, about the 
hour of half-past nine, p.m." 

Upon which charge the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding and Sentence . — “ The Court 
having maturely weighed the whole of the 
evidence before them, together with what 
the prisoner has urged in his defence, are 
of opinion that he is guilty of die crime 
hud to his charge, which being in breach 
of the articles of war, they do sentence him, 
the said George IMy, Apothecary, to be 
placed at the bottom of the list of Asrist- 
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ant Apothecaries.'* Approved and Con- 
^nned. (Signed) H&stikos. 

W. G. Patrxckson, 
Qffg. Dep. Adj. Genl. of the Army. 

General Orders hy the Commander-in-^ 

Chief. — Head OuarterSt Calcuttai ^5th 

Aug. 1821. 

At a Native General Court Martial as- 
sembled at Hussingabad on the 23d July 
1821, Beiiick Sirdar, bearer in the service 
of Brev.Maj. Biggs, of the Horse Artil- 
lery Brigade, was arraigned on the under- 
mentioned charges, viz,.’ 

1st. For having, on the evening of 
tlie 1 7th instant, wantonly, and vi^ithout 
the smallest provocation, thrown some 
water over me on his being reproved on 
^count of its being dirty— making use at 
the same time of highly improper lan- 
guage. 

2d. ‘‘ IIi)r having violently assaulted and 
Struck me on the face on the evening of 
iho 17th instant, when I told him he 
should be conHoed in the Guard for his 
riotous conduct. 

« (Signed) J.A. Biggs, Brev. Maj., 
Horse Brigade." 

** Hussingabad, 19th July 1821." 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding and Sentence . — “ The Court 
liaving duly weighed tlie evidence for the 
prosecution, together with what the pri- 
«oner has urged in his defence, is of opi- 
riion, that he, Benick, is guilty of both the 
charges preferred against him, and sen- 
tences him to receive five hundred lashes 
(500) in the usual manner, at such time 
and place as His Exc. the Comniander- 
in-Chief may deem proper." Approved 
and confirm^. (Signed) Hastings. 

The punishment awarded is to be in- 
flicted on the prisoner in such proportion 
and at such time as the Officer command- 
ing the Nerbuddah field force may think fit, 
W. G. Patrickson, 
Oflg. Dept. Adjt. Genl. of the Army. 

General Order, by the Commander,-in- 

Chifi — Head Quarters, Calcutta, 21lk 

Aug, 1821. 

At a General Court Martial held at 
on Monday, the 25th day of June, 
in the Year of our Lord 1821, private 
David Flannery of His Majesty’s 17th 
Dragoons, was arnugned upon the under- 
mentioned charges, viz,: 

For violent and insubordinate con. 
duct in the barracks of the regt., on the 
l 9 tb May 1821, in the following instances, 
viz.: 

1st. “ In having resisted a Guard or- 
deredjo take him prisoner, and in having 
attacked the said Guard with a drawn 
sword. 
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2d. In having forcibly made his 
escape from the escort who were conduct- 
ing him a prisoner to the Guard Room, 
and in having, when the Guard again at- 
tempted to seize him, furiously assaulted 
Serjeant Gallahar, being then in the exe- 
cution of his office." 

Upon which Charge the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Opinio7i.— -Tlie Court having most ma- 
turely considered the first instance of the 
charge, viz. “ in having resisted a guard 
ordered to take him prisoner, and in hav- 
ing attacked the said guard with a drawn 
sword," with the evidence adduced in sup- 
port thereof, together with the defence, 
and the evidence on the part of the pri- 
soner, private David Flannery, are of 
opinion, that he is Guilty of the same. 

The Court having further considered 
the second instance of the charge, viz. “ in 
having forcibly made his escape from the 
escort who were conducting him a pri- 
soner to the Guard Room, and in having, 
when the Gaard again attempted to seize 
him, furiously assaulted Seijeant Gallaher, 
being then in the execution of his office;" 
with the evidence thereon, and also what 
has been alleged in the defence on tlie said 
second instance of the charge, are of opi- 
nion, that the prisoner, private David 
Flannery, is guilty of the same, with the 
exception of ffie term “ forcibly." 

Sentencc.’^The Court having found the 
prisoner guilty, as above stated, which be- 
ing violent and insubordinate conduct, and 
in breach of the Articles of War, they do 
therefore sentence him, private David 
Flannery, to be placed in solitary confine- 
ment for the space of twelve calendar 
months ( 1 2 ) at sudi place as His Excellency 
the Conunander-in-Chief may please to 
direct. Confirmed. 

(Signed) Chas. Colville, Lieut.gcn. 

Remarks by the Commander-in-Chief. 

1st. The Court upon this trial fell into 
a material error in entering upon evidence 
as to the former deseition of one of the 
w'itnesses for the prosecution, with the in- 
tention, at die instance of the prisoner, of 
rejecting his testimony, had it been proved. 

2d. Tlie crime of desertion had its dis- 
tinct punishments allotted to it, and is not 
deemed to involve that species of peijury 
lo which the law attaches the lasting in- 
famy of making the person, found guilty 
of it, incompetent to give his evidence in a 
Court of Justice. 

8d. Major-General Cook will receive 
instructions through the Adjutant-General 
respecting the place of confinement of tlie 
prisoner. 

The foregoing order is to be entered in 
the general order book, and read at tlie 
head of everj*^ regiment in His Majesty^ 
service in India. - 
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By Order of tlie Most Noble the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, x 

Thos. McMahon, Col. A. G. 


CALCUTTA. 

MILITARY GENERAL ORDER. 

DRO>LEDAR.T CORPS.-— BADDELET*S 
FRONTIER HORSE. 

Fort William^ 18, 1821. 

Tlie Dromedary Corps is directed to be 
disbanded on the 1st October next. 

The Most Noble the Governor- General 
in Council is pleased to grant to the local 
officers attached to tliis corps a donation 
of one year’s pay and allowances, at die 
rate of 200 rups. per mensem to a Lieut., 
and 150 rups. to a Comet. 

The native officers and men are also au- 
thorized to draw a donation of one month’s 
pay, to -enable them to return to their 
homes and families. 

The local officers will consider them- 
selves discharged the service from the 1st 
October next, the date on which the corps 
will be disbanded. 

The grenade howitzers, arms, and 
stores in use with the Dromedary Corps 
are directed to be sent into the Delhi Ma- 
gazine 5 the camels to be delivered over to 
the Commissariat, and the European Ar- 
tillery detail placed at the disposal of His 
Exc. the Commander-in-Chief. 

The discharged native officers and men 
will, on application to the Resident at 
Delhi, be indulged with grants of land in 
the Waste Bbattee country, the same as 
was sanctioned to similar ranks in the dis- 
banded Rampoorah Local Cavaliy. 

As the position occupied by the two 
corps of Irregular Cavalry, called “ Skin- 
ner’s Horee,” will herealfter be generally 
distant from each other, w hich renders it 
inconvenient to the public service that 
they should be continued under the same 
Commandant, His Lordship in Council 
directs that the 2d corps sh^l, from the 
1st October, be placed under the command 
of Capt. Baddeley, of the 24th regt. N.I., 
being from that date designated “ Bad- 
deley’s Frontier Horse.” 

W. Casement, Lieut. Col. 

Sec. to Gov. Mil. Dept. 

COURT MARTIAL 

ON CAPT. W. VINCENT, NATIVE INFANTRY. 

General Orders, by the Commander-in'" 
Chirf. — Head Quarters, Calcutta, iHih 

At a European General Court Martial, 
assembled at Fort William, on Friday the 
6th day of July 1821, of which IVIajor- 
General Thomas Hardwicke, Artillery 
Regt., is' President, Captain W. Vincent, 
of the 2d bat, 20th regt. N. I., was arraigned 
OB the undermentioned charges, vi%, 
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1st. “ For conduct, unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, 
in having, at Fort Marlborough, on the 
Island of Sumatra, on or about the 10th 
of April 1820, tampered w’ith Dowkul 
Puttak, havildar, Gunderup Sing, Bus- 
sunt Sing, Jalim Sing, and Shaick Moo- 
keem, sepoys of the Fort Marlborough 
Local Corps, w'ith the view of inducing 
them to withhold part ot their evidence on 
the trial of Sabadar Shaick Noor Ma- 
homed. 

2d. “ For having, on the same occasion, 
held to Dowkul Puttuk, havildar Gun- 
derup Sing, Bussunt Sing, Jalim Sing, 
and Shaick Mookeem, sepoys of the Fort 
Marlborough Local Corps, language and 
arguments tending to create discontent ; 
and endeavouring to impress on them that 
the service of tlie Fort TMarlborough Local 
Battalion was disgraceful to them as Ben- 
gal Sepoys ; the w'hole of such conduct, 
or any part thereof, being totally subversive 
of military discipline, and in breach of the 
Articles of War.” 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : — 

Senfence. — “ The Court having maturely 
considered the evidence before them, are 
of opinion, with regard to the first charge, 
that Capt Vincent is not guilty ; and the 
Court do acquit him. 

With regard to the second charge, the 
Court are of opinion that Capt. Vincent 
is guilty ; and the Court do therefore ad- 
judge him to lose a portion of his rank, 
by being placed in the list of Captains in 
tlie Army lietwecn Captain lliomas Diindas 
and Captain Thomas Travers, and having 
the date of lus future rank as Captain in 
the Array and in his regiment, dated the 
2d of June 1816.” 

Approved. (Signed) Hastings. 

Remarks by His Exc. the Most Noble 
the Comraander-in- Chief : 

The Commander-in-Chief concurs in 
the decision of the Court the more readily 
because he is satisfied that certain objec- 
tionable points in Capt. Vincent’s defence 
w'ere regarded as aggravating the original 
transgression. Contemplating, however, 
the length of time during which Capt. 
Vincent has been in arrest, though it arose 
partly from his summoning froiri distant 
quarters witnesses wlio appear to have been 
little capable of extenuating his conduct. 
His Exc. is pleased to remit the penalty : 
sii| 9 e the publicity of the sentence, with 
the Commander-in-Chief’s declaration of 
its being in itself justly measured and ap- 
plied, must be deemed a serious punish- 
ment. 

Capt. Vincent is released from arrest, 
and directed to join the detachment of Iiis 
corps at Barrackpore. 

Jas. Nicol, Adj. gen. of the Army. 
Vot. XIII. 3 Q 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department, 

Oct 5. Mr. W. 'Woollen, to be Ad- 
ditional Regicjter of the Zillah Court at 
Jessore. 

Nov. 9. ]\Ir. J. Venn, an assistant in 
the Office of the Register to the Court of 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Nizamut 
Adawlut. 

Mr. Robert Carlow, Register of the 
Zillah Court of Ilooghlv. 

Mr. J. F. ?.I. Relcl, Register of ditto 
of Nuddeah. 

Mr H. S. Old.^eld, Register of ditto 
of A grain 

Territorial Department, 

Sept. 28. Mr R. ]\Ianglcs, Assistant to 
the Secretary to the Board of Conmiission- 
ers in tlie Ceded and Conquered Pro- 
vinces. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, S.c, 
Alteration of Tiunk. 

Aug. 18. Lieut. Col. Wm. Agnew, of 
Infantry, to rank from 20th Feb. 1821, 
in succession to .^idar.is, promoted. 

Major James Robertson, 11th regt. 
N I., ditto, ditto. 

Capt. J. W. Jones, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Lieut.col. J. Cock, of Infantry, from 
20th March 1821, in succession to Camp- 
bell, deceased. 

Major William Baker, SlstiegU N.L, 
ditto, ditto. 

Capt. John Cornwall O’Dell, ditto, 
ditto, ditto. 

Lieut. Wm. H. Halford, ditto, ditto, 
ditto. 

Lieut. Col. Jolm Gibbs, of Inrantn,',frora 
.5th 3Iay 1821, in succession to A. Max- 
well, invalided. 

Major Arthur Manners, ICtli regt. N I., 
ditto, ditto. 

Capt. Lewis R. Stacy, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Lieut, W. Hickey, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Lieut.col. William Lcdie, of Infantry, 
from 23ih 'May 1821, in succession to 
G. H. Fagan, deceased. 

Major R. J. Dawes, 19tii regt. N.I., 
ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Capt. William Ledlie, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Lieut. Geo. Burney, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAW INTELLIGL’yCE. 

CillcuWi Journal. 

Tlie Calcutta Journal of the 21st Nnr, 
contains an account of a legal proceeding 
of some in^^erest. It will perhaps |je re- 
collected that, ''ome time since, a corres- 
pondence t.okphice between Mr. Bucking- 
ham, t’lc Editor of Jiie Cdcutta Journal, 
sr.d the Gov'rnmenl Sec-etar\- at Calcutta, 
in which notice wa«- gi\en that Air. Buck- 
ingham's license to reddetn imiia would 


be annulled, if articles which the Govern- 
ment should judge to have violated “ the 
laws of moral candour and essential jus- 
tice” appeared in his papei’. Subsequent- 
ly to this, howev*er, a bill of indictment 
was preferred against IVIr. Buckingham 
for libel, and found by the Grand Jury of 
Calcutta. Lesides the Calcutta Journal, 
there are two other papers at Calcutta, the 
John Bull and tlie Ilurkarv, * and wdiile Air. 
Buckingham’s cause remained to be tried, 
much discussion took place in these papers 
on the matter of the alleged libel, the two 
other papers being violent opponents of 
i»Ir. Buckingham^. In the course of 
this controver'-v, several letters appeared 
in the Calcutta Journal, which the Go- 
vernment consti’iied into attempts to im- 
pede the administration of justice; and 
Mr, Spankie, the Advocate- General, ap- 
plied to the Supreme Court for a rule to 
show cause why a criminal information 
sliould not be filed against Air. Biicking- 
liam for these several publications. The 
rule to show cause w'as granted on the 8th, 
and cause was shown against the rule on 
the 16th of November. Tlie alleged li- 
bellous matter, wliich was contained in 
pii!)lications of considerable length, was 
chiefly concentrated in the following pas- 
sages : — 

“ It is nimoured, tliat after a stormy 
debate, which lasted till a late hour yester- 
day afternoon, a small majority of the 
Grand Jury were prevailed upon, not 
w'itliout great difficulty and strenuous ef- 
forts, to return a true bill on the matter of 
the united Secretaries versus Buckingham. 

“ The difficulty experienced in this pre- 
liminary stage, it is to be hoped, is only 
the precursor to the greater difficulties that 
await the Holy League in the fuither pro- 
gres-, of their operations.” 

Tliere wa', also a call for the names of 
the Grand Jury,” and a remark that tiie 
prosecution was a confession, on the part 
of tlie prosecutors, that they needed white - 
washing, with some other observations of 
the same kind. Air. Fergusson, the Ad- 
vocate-General, and other Counsel, ad- 
dressed the Court at great length ; after 
which, the Hon. Sir I'i. H. East, Chief 
Justice, and Sir A. Buller, were of opinion, 
that a criminal information should be 
gninted ; and it was granted accordingly. 
Sir F. Ivlacnaghten, the other Judge on 
the Bench, is said to have declared his 
opinion, “ that the Court did not possess 
tlie power to grant criminal informations 
at all .” — London Paper. 

[We have received the nunfl>ers of the 
Calcutta Journal which contain the law’- 
report above alluded to ; but tlie speeclies 
of Sir Anthony Buller and of the Ad\o- 
cate General ar? there given in ‘^o small a 
compass, and those of the Counsel for (he 

* There arc likewise several others.— i:</. 
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Defendant so vcry fidlifi that we deem it 
expedient to wait for furtlier informatioa 
before we offer any additional statement 
to tlie perusal of our readers.] 

CALCUTTA SCHOOL BOOK SOCIETY. 

Vrocecdings of the Foioth Annual 
General Meeting. 

On Tuesday the 25th Sept. 1821, was 
held at tlie Town Hail in Calcutta, tlie 
Fourth Annual General of the 

subscribers and frioiids of the SlIiooI-BooIv 
Society. 

Altliou^di the violence of the weatlier 
unfortunately prevented many of tlie friends 
of the institution fi'cm being piescnt on tliis 
occasion, the meeting was very respectably 
attended. 

\v’. B Bayley, E-q. being called to 
the cliair, on the motion of tlie Hon. the 
Chief .lustice, re id the report of the Com- 
mittee’s jiroceedings since the last General 
Bleeting of Sentouiber 1820. 

After noticing the depressed state of the 
funds at the period of the last Annual 
Meeting, and t!jo consequent emliurras-,- 
ment experienced in the vigmons )>rosocn- 
tion of the objects of the institution, tlie 
report proceeded to explain the measures 
adopted by the Conmuttee, with a view to 
procure for the hinUtution the pecuniary 
aid and support of the iiaprenie Gosern- 
inent. 

Tiie correspondence on this suhj?c% tlie 
whole of wliich was read as a pa.rt of the 
report, was oxtrenuly interesting ; and t!ie 
friends of the iiistuatioa will be liighiy 
gratified by the perusul of tlie following 
extract* of tiie leiter announcing tiie reso- 
lutions of Government on the subject of 
the Committee’s application. 

Extracts, 

It is impossible for a Government, 
which has the welfare of its subjects at 
heart, to behold without cordial gratifica- 
tion and apjilause, tlie exertions of so re- 
spectable a liody of individuals, applied to 
the honourable object of ameliorating tlje 
condition of their fellow creatures, by the 
dissemination of knowledge and moral im- 
provement. 

“ These feelings too are, on tlic present 
occasion, entirely unalloyed by any ob- 
jections as to the instruments and rne.in* by 
which the benevolent purpo-.e of the ydiooi- 
Book Society are prosecuted. It appears 
that Europeans, Mussulmans and Ilin- 
doos, are combined in the noble cause of 
dilFusing light and information throughout 
this land of ignorance ; and tlie principles 
on which tlie plans of the Society are con- 
ducted, are as unequivocally declared, as 
they are wisely and uuexccptionably 
framed. 

The institutions for the promotion of 
education in the mother-country have had, 
from their commencement, the countenance 


of the most iDiistrious pitronage, and have 
been iiivariab!}' supported by all ranks in 
the United Kingdom. It well became, 
therefore, the projectors of your association 
to hold up this eminent example for imita- 
tion in these provinces. 

“ EntcrUining tliese sentiments, tiie 
Governor- General in Council can have no 
hesitation in giving your application his 
most favourrble consideration ; and sup- 
porting your Society, by the bounty and 
protection of Go\ernii)Ciit, while its con- 
cerns are so ju(liL'ou >Iy administered, and 
tlie present a', owed aiul prudent principles 
of the institution are maintained without 
variation. 

Tlie Hon. the Court of Directors 
have already evinced their disposition to 
aid the extension of the benefiis of educa- 
tion among tiie native-., by sanctioning a 
! 'y tlonation for t!k* support of the 
.S ‘’■■‘o’.'. oiigmaliy establiT.ed by tiie late 
Mr. ?.Iay, at Clnnsurah ; and his Exc in 
Council therehne cannot entertain any 
doubt that the Hon. Court will approve a 
libera! coiUiibutiuu on the part of this Go- 
vernment to a Socicry, tiircugh whose 
agency the source-, of improvoment, vvhicli 
the Hon. Court has countenanced, have 
been so wisely augmented. 

“ Ir.lluenced by the*e considerations, 
his Exc in Council is of opinion, that the 
Society, of which you are tlie representa- 
tive., iia5 peculiar chilins on the liberality 
of Government. The pursuits in wliicii 
you -ire engaged, tend to fulfil an object 
of nafonal solicitude ; and, by extricating 
the S.'c.ety fiom its pecuniary difficulties, 
the Goveininent, to a certain degree, ac- 
complishes its own views and wishes, for 
tlic happiness of the people siibjected to its 
rule. 

‘‘ His Exc. in Council accordingly 
commands me to inform you, that the Sub- 
Treasurer will be authorized to place at 
tlie disposal of the Treasurer of your So- 
ciety thj sum of seven tlimuaiul rupees, 
and to pay to his order monthly the sum of 
live hundred rupee'', commencing from the 
1st instant. The above donation and al- 
lowance, how'ever, must be subject to tlie 
confirmation of the Hon. tlie Court of 
Directors. 

I have, lie. 

(Signed) C. Lu'.iukgtok, 

St-c. to Govt. 

CounciUCIiamber, May 4, 1821.” 

It is very ju'.tly observed by the Com- 
mittee, in loferring to tlic above coinmuni- 
catioi, that {Revalue of the pecuniary aid, 
thus Pberally granted, is gieatly augment- 
ed by the favourable sentiments which Go- 
vernment has recorded of the character and 
utility of theiustitution ; it may indeed be 
reasonably hoped that the expression of 
those sentiments will tend to secure addi- 
tional support to the institution from the 
community at large, and will completely 
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remove some unfounded notions which 
have been supposed to prevail in regard to 
the principles and objects of the Society. 

Anmngst other points of miscellaneous 
information contained in the report, the 
recent establishment of a School-Book So- 
ciety at Penang, the successful progress of 
similar institutions at Madras and Bom- 
bay, and the endowment by Government 
of a Hindu College at this Presidency, for 
the encouragement of the study of ^ans- 
kreet, and, through the medium of that 
language, of general literature, were par- 
ticularly alluded to. 

Mr. H. Wilson has consented to super- 
intend tlie publication of the Six first 
Books of Euclid in the Shanskreet lan- 
guage on account of the School-Book So- 
ciety ; and the republication of extensive 
editions of many of the Society’s most use- 
ful elementary works, which are now out of 
print, has been recently determined on. 

The state of the Society’s finances, as 
shewn in the Treasurer’s accounts, exhi- 
bited a balance of about 3,000 rupees 
against the institution on the date of the 
meeting ; and the continued support and 
zealous exertions of all those, who are 
friendly to the education of the natives, are 
urgently required, to meet tlie increasing 
devnands of the Institution, and to enable it 
to secure those extensive benefits, which, 
with adequate means, it is so well calculated 
to difiuse amongst the inhabitants of these 
.populous provinces. 

After the report had been read, Sir E. 
H. East addressed the meeting to the fol- 
lowing effect 

** It is quite unnecessary to expatiate, 
before the gentlemen present, upon the 
great value and importance of the report 
which has just been read, and which could 
not fail to convey the most lively satisfac- 
tion to all of us who take an interest in the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the 
people of this vast empire. That the funds 
of this Society should not have kept pace 
with its benevolent intentions, is not at all 
surprising ; and very easily and satisfacto- 
rily accounted for, by the rapid and grow- 
ing extens'oii of its field of action. But 
it must give genuine pleasure to every man, 
who has the same object at heart which has 
been advocated by the Society, to loam 
that the Governor-General in Council, duly 
appreciating its pure intentions, its laud- 
able objects, its honest efforts, and its wise 
and prudent means— all tending to the 
u^ful instruction and progressive happi- 
ness of the native subjects, of every class 
and description, has generously and wisely, 
as became a paternal Government like that 
under which we have tlie happiness to live, 
extended his pecuniary assistance to our 
funds; affording thereby a noble example 
to the whole county, and an encoum<Te- 
mentto every individual in it who has the 
good of his country at heart. I am per- 


suaded, Sir, that there would be no want 
of encouragement to the Society, from num- 
bers of Mussulman and Hindoo gentle- 
men and other respectable natives through- 
out the provinces, in addition to those who 
are associated with the British members 
for one common purpose in Calcutta, if 
the objects and works of the Society, as 
detailed in the report you have this day 
read, w'ere but more generally known and 
understood. Every man of good sense 
would immediately appreciate the inesti- 
mable blessings of sound moral education, 
and valuable instruction in the useful arts 
of life, so well adapted to make good men 
and good subjects. Permit me, then, to 
urge and press upon you to adopt some 
convenient mode of making known your 
report to the provinces throughout India. 
Bring the business of this S^iety, com- 
posed as it is of British, Mussulman, and 
IJindoo gentlemen, home to the knowledge 
and household concern of all ; and you 
cannot fail to secure the approbation of the 
most worthy and distinguished among 
them, and of receiving tlieir support. In 
conclusion, I beg leave to move that 
the report be approved and confirmed.’* 

Sir E. H. East then moved that the re- 
port be adopted, and printed under the di- 
rection of the Committee. TIte motion 
was seconded byH. Mackenzie, Esq., and 
unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of C. Lusbington, Esq. 
seconded by Mr. Morrison, it was unani- 
mously resolved, that the thanks of the 
meeting be given to the President and 
Vice Presidents, and to tl)e European and 
native Members of the Committee for tlieir 
past exertions ; and that they be requested 
to continue their services during the ensu- 
ing year. 

llie Cliainnan then rose, and after ex- 
pressing his regret that the severe indispo- 
sition of Mr. Montiign, the secretary, 
Lieutenant Bryce, the collector, and the 
Rev. Mr, Yates, secretary to the Sub- 
Committee in the Shanskreet and Benga- 
lee department, had prevented their atten- 
dance on this occasion ; adverted to the va- 
luable services which they had rendered to 
the Institution, and concluded by moving 
that the especial thanks of the Meeting be 
offered to those gentlemen, to James Cal- 
der. Esq. the treasurer, and to the native 
officers of the institution. 

This motion was seconded by Dr. Ca- 
rey, and unanimou-sly agreed to. Mr. Lar- 
kins then rose, and after some preliminary 
observations with regard to the important 
aid w'hich the Society had received from 
numerous individuals, native and Euro- 
pean, well at the Presidency as in the 
interior of the country, moved, “ that the 
Meeting do offer tlieir guttefiil acknow- 
ledgments to aU those friends of the insti- 
tution, who have so ably and so successfully 
exerted themselves to promote tlie views 
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and objects of tlie Calcutta School-Book 
Society. 

This motion was seconded by Captain 
Beatson and unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr, Bayley, seconded 
by the Rev. Mr. Thomason, W. B. Mar- 
tin, Esq. was unanimously elected one of 
the V’ice- Presidents of the Society, in the 
room of C. T. Metcalfe, Esq., who had left 
the Presidency. 

The usual acknowledgments were then 
voted to the Chairman, and the meeting 
broke up.— Co/. Jour, 

MELANCHOLT ACCIDENTS ON THE RIVER 
HOOOULY. 

We regret to state that letters from 
Kedgeree, wliich came up yesterday after- 
noon, contain the unwelcome and melan- 
choly details of the loss of a pleasure boat 
on the river, and of the lives of almost 
all the persons who had the misfortune to 
be on board her. 

The boat, named the Claudincy belong- 
ing to Messrs. Henry Mathew and Co., 
and one of the finest boats on the river, 
was lent to Doctor Morrison, for the 
purpose of going down to meet some of 
his family, expected from England in the 
ship William Miles, and he was accom- 
panied on the excursion by Mr. or Captain 
Lindsay. 

Tlicy arrived safely at Kedgeree, when, 
from tlie fineness of the weather, they w'ere 
induced to continue their trip farther 
down, and accordingly proceeded onward. 
On the morning of the 10th, it blew very 
hard from the S. S.E. and they bore up 
to follow an Arab ship standing into the 
river, in order to speak her. The boat 
w’as low forward, and a fast sailer : and 
from the gentlemen insisting on carrying 
a heavy press of sail, she went bows under, 
hlled, and instantly sunk. Out of twenty- 
six persons who were on board, including 
the two gentlemen and twenty-four na- 
tives, only two persons were saved : — the 
Serang of tlie boat, a most careful and 
experienced man, and a bearer, wiio 
reached the shore. This dreadful acci- 
dent happened below the lower mooring 
buoy ‘of Kedgeree, at about a quarter 
flood, and in the morning, though the 
Serang did not reach tiie shore at Kedge- 
ree till five o’clock in the evening. 

The instant tliat this fatal accident was 
made known, the English gentlemen at 
Kedgeree applied to the Assistant Har- 
bour Master, who, with two other gen- 
tlemen, immediately went oft in the row 
boat, to see if any persons coulc^be found 
floating, but unfortunately it was too late. 
The Serang says, that he saw the two 
English gentlemen who were on board, 
clinging to a hen coop after the boat had 
sunk ; and some faint hopes are enter- 
tained that they may possibly have had 


strength enough to reach die shore to the 
S. W. of Kedgeree. 

On the morning of the 11th, at about 
10, SO A. M., the wreck of a brig passed 
up in sight of Kedgeree. The masts 
were gone, and notliing but her bowsprits 
remained above the hull. She appeared 
to have a boat hanging on her starboard 
quarter, but no person could be perceived 
on board her. 

The truth of this unfortunate accident 
is beyond doubt, as we have before us at 
this moment three several letters, detailing 
the particulars as we have given them. 
We should rejoice to hear the faint hope 
of their being yet saved, confirmed.— 
Cal. Jour., Oct. 13, 

We have waited with much anxiety for 
further advices from Kedgeree, in the 
hope that some intelligence might have 
arrived of the positive safety of the unfor- 
tunate individuals, whose melancholy fate 
it was our painful task to relate ;— but 
though rumours of various kinds have 
been abroad, we fear they rest on too slen- 
der a foundation to furnish much ground 
for hope, though to the friends of the 
parties they ought perhaps to forbid abso- 
lute despair. A note that we have seen, 
mentions that a sepoy had come up from 
Kedegree on Sunday, and stated that 
Captain Lindsay (of the Engineers) was 
drowned, but that Doctor Morrison (of 
Tirhoot) was saved, Imving reached the 
shore on a cask or tub; but no further 
particulars were known to him. Yester- 
day’s dawk brought letters from thence of 
a later date, however, than the period of 
this man’s leaving it ; and a paragraph 
from one of these, the only one that alludes 
to this unfortunate accident, does not cer- 
tainly offer much ground for hope, though 
it renders it possible that both may be safe. 
Up to tlie date of this, ^hich was written 
on Sunday, nothing more was known, 
and we give the paragraph in the \mter*s 
own words . — 

** Since my last to you we have had the 
hardest gale I ever witnessed at Kedgeree, 
and no doubt you have heard of the un- 
fortunate occurrence of the loss of the 
Clorinde pinnace, belonging to Mr. 
Matliew, Two Europeans were lost in 
her, Capt. Lindsay and Dr, Morrison. I 
had a friend of the Utter staying with me, 
to whom he sent, desiring to ask if his 
vessel was fit to proceed on to Saugur 
(this was before the gale.) We sent word 
l^ck, as the weather was precarious, that 
riiough there was no immediate danger, 
we thought he had better remain at 
Kedgeree, which advice tliey unfortunate- 
ly did not follow. Until to-day, I thought 
all hands but the Mangee had perished ; 
but two poor wretches found their way 
here tliis morning, stating themselves to 
have been driven aahore on a spar as far 
down on the coast as Barcool ; from this 
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I am inclined to hope others may have 
been equally fortunate. The Mangee, 
when he arrived here, declared every soul 
had gone down.’* 

Another unfortunate accident happened 
on the river, on Sunday morning, by which 
three natives lo^t their lives. A dingay 
belonging to Mr. Richardson, containing 
eight persons, six men, an old woman, 
and a boy, was attempting to cross ; but 
the tide running very strong, they were 
carried athwart hawse one of the vessels 
lying above Smith’s Ghaut, by w'hich the 
dingay was upset. Ihree of the men, tlie 
woman, and the boy, were picked up by a 
dingay sent off* from the Macaulay hrig, 
by a gentleman who happened to be look- 
ing out, and accidentally observed them 
floating down with the stream.— 

Oct, 16. 

MISSION TO SIAM. 

The new ship John Adam, which left 
Calcutta yesterday, is proceeding, as we 
learn, with a special mission to Siam and 
other parts of the East, from which we 
hope great and mutual benefits may ulti- 
mately result. Tiie following are the 
party embarked in the John Adam : 

John Crawfurd, Esq.., Agent of the 
Governor General in charge of tlie ^lission. 
Mrs. Crawfurd, who accompanies her hus- 
band on the voyage, and her infant cluld ; 
Captain Dangerfield, of the Bombay Army, 
Assistant to the Governor General’s Agent; 
Mr. Finlayson, Surgeon and Naturalist ; 
and Lieutenant Rutherford, commanding 
the escort. 

The Agent of tlie Governor General is 
deputed, we understand, to tlie Court of 
Siam and Cochin-China, as his Lordship’s 
Envoy, with the view of extending or 
opening a commerce with countries known 
to possess a vast jiopulation, advanced civi- 
lization, and natural advantages of the 
highest kind. From the experienced ta- 
lents and extensive information of the 
gentleman so judiciously chosen for this 
mission, who is known by reputation at 
least to all the readers of his valuable work 
on the Indian Archipelago, and the reports 
of the evidence given before the committee 
of the House of Lords, on the extension 
of thb Eastern trade, it may be fairly pie- 
sumed that all the advantages capable of 
being derived from enquiry and negocia- 
tion will be obtained. Two gentlemen of 
eminent scientific attainments accompany 
this mission, the objects of which are, we 
learn, wholly unconnected with political 
view s. We augur, therefore, most favour- 
ably of its issue, and wisli it every possible 
success. — Cul. Journ. Nod. 22. 

MOHORUM FESTIVAL, 

Our letters from Allahabad mention, 
that, notwithstanding the clashing of the 


native festivals during the present sea^'On, 
the iVIohorum had passed over there quietly 
At first there was an appearance ot riot 
between the parties of Hindoos and Mus- 
selmans, but the shew of two field-piece-: 
in the towm, where they were stationed seme 
days, kept all quiet. The Musselmans, 
in order to testify that tiiey had no wish 
to create disburstances, declined carrving 
their tajees at all ; and it i-s even whi ?pered 
that they acknowledge the custom to lie 
contrary to the Koran, and for tliat reason 
they are resolved not again to practise it. 
How far this is true time will determine. — 
John EtiUj Oct, 22, 

WEATHER, DISEASE, CROES, &C. 

AHakabad, Oct 1 2 , 1 SCI.— “ The \\-ea- 
ther is now delightfully cool, the tlienr.o- 
meter generally ranging fiom 7S to f 
The Bojah harvest promises a very fine 
crop, but owing to the dews and tails oi 
rain, a considerable (quantity of the phmt 
is art'ected with the diseases named by tlie 
natives Kindoolaml B.ingeeia, Si)ec:inen-« 
of both affections Inive been transmitted to 
the Agncullund Society,” — John Jhdl. 

Cnumir, Oct. 10, IS‘2].— “ A species of 
fever has lately been gaining ground at 
this station and Benares. It made its first 
appearance on the 1st or 2d of this inoiiili 
among the natives, a miinber of wiiom, 
and one European, have fallen victims to 
its rage ; another European has been affect- 
ed witli the same di‘«ordor, and is not ex- 
pected to recover. One European died on 
the 9tii of the cholera, which is the only 
ca^e of the kind that has proved fatal lor 
these some months past. 

“ Grain of every kind is plentiful in 
our bazars, but the prices of sugars in- 
crease ; we can now only procure two anu^ 
three quarters and three seers per rupee ol 
the finer sort, vvheieas, in former years, at 
this time, four auvl four and a-half seers 
were the regular rates. 

“ Of the rising crop the ryots anticipate 

a plentiful harvest, favourable shov.er> 
having fallen since the 1st of the montli, 
at intervals of two and three davs. 

“ The bodies of ten Euroiieans w’cre 
seen floating past Benares on the ^Ith, 
which from their swollen state had ap- 
parently been some time in the water. 

“ Two boats, in which were seven scr- 
jeantb and two Europeans, from the Eu- 
ropean Regiment, in progress to the 
Upper Stations, to join native corps, were 
swamped a little below Benares, but for- 
tunately no lives w'cre lost, the whole party 
gettii’g -,*deon sliore.” 

Balasore. — In a communication, which 
we have just received from our correspon- 
dent at Balasore, we jire furnished wdtli the 
tbllovvdng account of the weather in that 
quarter, and its effects up to the 13th Oct. 

The Equinox here was rather severe ; 
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wc bad no gale, but the rains and heavy 
torrents descending from the Neclghur and 
jMohr Bunge Hills laid the country for a 
space of forty-hvemiles around entirelyun- 
der water. Many hundreds of nativehabita- 
tions have been swept away, and a great 
number of cattle have perished. All in- 
tercourse was intercepted, and atone time 
we had nine dawks due. Luckily the 
water receded in duo course of time, other- 
wise the rice holds would have been all 
destroyed. The poor natives were, as 
might be expected, in a state of the ut- 
most alarm. 

“ On the 1 1th current, at two a.m., we 
viere visited by a most tremendous gale, 
the wind commencing at N.'VV., veering 
gradually round to S.E., and at last shift- 
ing to N.E. IMy habitation, in which I 
was passing the night, came down with a 
terrible crash, and I had only just time 
to get out from under the tumbling wreck ; 
hut in such a night to walk three quarters 
of a mile, without shoes and without 
clothing, was by no means an excursion 
of pleasure, altiiough it was sufficiently 
novtd At length, after much struggling, 

I reached my house in town : but Iiere old 
Boreas had also made great havoc, therain 
forcing its way into the interior in torrents. 
My situation was not now very enviable, 
but at last the long looked for dayliglit 
arrived, and it was strange enough to mark 
the a])pearance of the liousos around. 

“ Those who are fond of visiting the 
scenes of ancient ruins, could, without 
going to Rome or Egypt, have found fiere 
in our town a large field for contemplation, 
which I am almost sure would have sa- 
tisfied the most curious. But to give you 
an idea of the dreadful weather we liave 
had, I need only state that the new Jag- 
gernaut Iload, which is raised in many 
places as high as twenty feet above tlie 
adjacent level, was under water, liridges 
and all, for a space of forty-five miles to 
my ccM'tain knowledge; and I know a gen- 
tleman who came dawk in a boat over the 
road from tlie Soobonareka river to Bala- 
sorc, to the great amusement of us all, 
Hiis important road, on which so much 
care and money had been expended, is 
now impassable in a great many places. 
An officer, who left this yesterday for 
Calcutta, had only proceeded .'i distance 
of four miles, when lie was obliged to 
come back again A large pucka bridge 
has vanished altogether ; and venerable 
trees of a patriarchal age have been forced 
to bend their proud and towering heads* 
down to a level with the soil from which 
they originally rose.” — Ca/. Paper, (?<7.22. 

ARIUVALS AT THE I’llESinENCY. 

Feom Mrs. Lumsden ; Miss 

F. Browne ; Miss A. Brow ne ; Lkut. T. 
Lumsden, H C. Artillery ; Lieut. John 


Davies, 28th Native Infantry; Mr. G. 
Browne, Writer ; Messrs. James Hannay, 
Charles Dawkins, James Green, Henry 
Fovvle, George H. Dyke, James Plow- 
den, and Robert Co^ngton, Cadets ; 
Mes-srs. George Simons, and Richard 
Burnard, Assist. Surg, ; Messrs. Alfred 
Bonradaile, and Francis Clarke, Cadets ; 
Mr. John Arbuthnot, free merchant ; 
Messrs Charles O’Hara, and James- Stein 
Maevitie, Cadets ; Mr. J. R. Oliver, free 
merchant; Mr. William Butler, free ma- 
riner ; IMr. John Hay ; Mrs. Clark ; 
Misses Julia and imey Clark ; Capt. B. 
Blake ; Messrs. J. Cromelin and W, 
M‘ George, Cadets; Mr. James Shanks; 
Major Gall; Messi-s. S. Durham and J. 
Macdovvell, surgeons ; Capt. N. Bucke ; 
Capi. W. Wilson ; Messrs. P, Lamb, J. 
Connolly, J. Brrghtman, and W. Freeth; 
Mr. W. Mitcbelson, Assist. Surg. ; 
Messrs. W. H. Benson, A. L. Campbell, 
C. B Elliott, G. Kennaway, W. Trit- 
ton, N. H. Monkhouse, J. T. Lane ; R. 
F. Moore; F. Thomas, F. Proby, andB. 
Wilkinson, 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

A or. 1. Ship Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
Biden, from London. 

(). and 7. Sliips Albion, Weller ; FIo- 
rentia, Remmington ; Bridge!, Leslie j 
Fame, Eastgate ; and Andromeda, Stew- 
art, from England. 

9. Ships Royal George, Ellesby, and 
Ajax, Cl.ark, from London. 

12. Ship Alberton, Gilpin, from Lon- 
don. 

13. Ships Fairlie, White, from London ; 
John Taylor, Atkinson, from Liverpool ; 
and Sarah, Norton, from Bombay. 

B>. Ships Rose, 31‘Taggart, and Baros< 
sa, Hutchinson, from England. 

18, Ship Hippolyta, from Hull. 

19. Bon. C.’s ships Marquis Welling- 
ton and Thomas Grenville. 

22. Ship Kingston, from London. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 7. At Seetapore, Oude, the Lady 
of Captain H. Wrottesly, 2d bat. 28th 
regt., of a daughter. 

11. Mrs. L. Rebeiro, of a daughter. 

14. At Ghazeepore, tlie wife of Mr. J. L 
Dennet, Stud Department, of a daughter. 

18. Tlie Lady of John Hubbard, Esq- 
Indigo Planter, Jessore, of a daughter. 

19. The Lady of George Mackillop, 
Esq, of a son. 

Nov. 5. At Delhi, the I^ady of Henry 
Middleton, Esq. Civil Service, of a son. 

11. At Allahabad, the Lady of Lieut. 
C. Griffiths, of the 18tli N. I., of a son. 

12. On board the II. C S Rose, at 
sea, tlie Lady of Lieut. T. Lumsden, of 
the ArtilltTW Horse Briga^k, of a son. 
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15. At Chunar, the Lady of G. Play- 
fair, £sq., garrison surgeon, of a daughter. 

16. At the Great G^l, Mrs. John Hig- 
^nson of a son. 

— Mrs. W. Warden, of a son. 

17. The Lady of P. Y. Lindsay, Esq. 
of the Civil Service, of a son. 

— Mrs. C. Doucett, of a daughter. 

22. In Fort William, the Lady of D. 
Mouat. £&q. M.D., of a daughter. 

— At the house of her father, G. L. 
W. Kenderdine, Esq., Mrs. A. M. D"Ro- 
zarlo, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

JVbv. 1. At Cawnpore, by the Rev. Mr. 
Williams, Lieut. J.Tritten, Majesty’s 1 1 ih 
Light Dragoons, to Miss FrancesMaxwell, 
daughter of the late John IVIaxwell, Esq. 
of Cawnpore. 

12. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the 
Rev. D. Corrie, Mr. J. A. Goldsmith, to 
Miss A. C. Smith. 

15. At St. John’s Cathedral, D. S. Na^ 
pier, Esq. to Anne, daughter of the late 
John Dixon, Esq. of Knightswood, Dum- 
bartonshire. 

— At St- John’s Cathedral, CaptThos. 
Taylor, of the Country Service, to Mrs. 
Catherine Holms. 

16. At Cuttack, at the house of T. 
Pakenham, Esq., William Dent, Esq. of 
the Civil Service, on this Establishment, to 
Mis? E. F. Beaver. 

17. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the 
Rev, D. Corrie, Thomas Gowan Vibart, 
Esq. of the Hon. Company’s Civil Ser- 
vice, to Jane Russel Macnaghten, hfth 
daughter of the Hon. Sir Francis Mac- 
naghten, Puisne Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Fort William. 

— At St, John’s Cathedral, by the 
Rev. D. Corrie, Alfred Betts, Esq,, 
Indigo Planter, to Miss Sophia Reiscb. 

DEATHS. 

In the 19th year of his age, Lieut, and 
Adj. John Clerk, of the 4th Bengal Light 
Cavalry. This highly promising and 
much lamented Officer nobly fell in a 
gallant and successful attack on the Forces 
of the refractory Rajah, Mabaroo Kishore 
Sing, at Mongroule, on the Xst of Oct. 
1821. 

Sept. 27. At Mhow, Lieut. Allan 
Cameron, late commanding the 1st Troop 
of the Horse Brigade. 

. 29. At Baitool, Ensign John Garden, 
of the 1st bat. 30th N. I. 

Ocf. 3. At Cawnpore, Mary Catherine, 
aged two years, third daughter of S. 
Marshall, Esq., after a severe illness and 
much suffiering. 

4. At Patna, Evan, the infant son of 
F. Nepean, Esq., of the Civil Service, 
aged four years. 

5. At Hussingabad, Major A. Manners, 
of the 16th regt N. I, 


6. At Saliarunpoor, Lieut. A. Car- 
michael, of the 5th regt. of N. I. late 
doing duty with the Sirmoor Corps. 

9. At Chandemagore, T. Macnamara, 
Esq., many years resident at Madras., 

13 At Ghazeepore, Mr. Me Ivor, wri- 
ter to the Hon. Mr. Melville, Magistrate 
of this Station. 

— At Moorshedabad, Set Obhoy- 
chund, the only son of Maharajah Sur- 
roopchund, of that place. 

16. At Ghazeepore, Ensign John Fo- 
ley, doing duty with H. C. Europ. regt. 

18. Tlie infant daughter of Mr. L. 
Rebeiro, aged eight days. 

19. At Asseerghur, after an illness of 
three days, Flora Anne, the infant daugh- 
ter of Lieut. Davidson, aged two years. 

20. At Kurnaul, Lieut. George Allen, 
of tlie 7th regt. L. C. 

21. At Deyra, of water in the head, 
Maria Georgiana Nugent, nearly six years 
of age, the second daughter of Capt. Wil- 
liam Gowan, Barrackmaster of the Meerut 
Division. 

21. Brev.-Major Peter O’Shaugnessy, 
of H. M. 45th Ceylon regt., aged forty- 
three years. 

22. At Bansbaria, J. Kelly, Esq., 
Surgeon, an old and much respected in- 
habitant of Calcutta. 

23. At Pertabghur, in Malwah, Henry 
Bell Hamilton, aged eleven months, the 
infant son of Capt. C. W, Hamilton, 
commanding Rampoorah Local Bat. 

— At Zeemineah, near Ghazeepore, 
Mrs. McCarthy, in her 65th year. 

24. Mrs, Mary Dundun, the wife of 
Mr. R’cbard Dundun, of the Hon. C.’s 
Marine, aged fifty-six, 

25. At Nonpariel, Thomas Frederick, 
third son of the Venerable Archdeacon 
Barnes, D.D,, aged eleven months. 

— At Royaporam, Eliza Frances, the 
eldest daughter of the late Lieut Henry 
Stephen Mathews, of the 19th regt. 
N. I., aged six years. 

26. At Bow-Bazar, Louisa, daughter 
of Mr. A, G, Balfour, aged two years, 

29. At Lucknow, Capt. Lewis Grant, 
2d bat, 7th regt. N. I., of the cholera 
morbus. 

30. Of the spasmadic cholera, Mrs. 
Johanna Me Daniel, aged fifty years. 

Artc. 1. Jane Caroline Edwards, wife 
of Mr. R, J. Edwards, Veterinary Sur- 
geon, Dhurromtollah, 

3. At Benares, Robert Bathurst, Esq., 
of the Ciril Sen ice. 

4. At Sook-Saugor, in his Bowleah 
on the river, of the Dropsy, C. H. G. 
Prinzling, Esq., of the Danish Service, 
aged fifty-two. 

— At Dum-Dum, Elizabeth, fourth 
daughter of Major George Pollock, of 
the regt. of Artillery, aged ten months. 

— At tlie Camp of the 1st bat. 11th 
regt. N. I., at Rewah, Ensign Herbert 
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Compton, of the 2(1 bat. IGth regt. Native 
Infantry. 

5. At Bhaugulpore, Mr. A. F, D’Roza, 
aged fifty-seven. 

8. Mr. Charles Fernandez, junior, 
aged twenty- one years. 

9. Mr. John Wakefield, formerly a 
Branch Pilot in the Hon. Company’s 
Marine, aged seventy-five. 

Lately. At Balu^ore, on his route to Cal- 
cutta, John Stritch, Ksr|., M. D., Madras 
Medical Establishment. 

— Of the cholera morbus, after an 
illness of four hours, Richard Dowdes- 
well, the youngest child of Lieut. J. B. 
Seely, of the Bombay Military Establish, 
and Nypore Brigade, aged two years. 

— Suddenly, in the morning, at Chow- 
ringhee, of an apoplectic attack. Major 
James Henry Brooke, of the Bengal 
Horse Artillery, aged thirty-nine. A 
braver soldier, a more lionorable, generou=, 
high-minded, yet gentle and humane man, 
never lived. He was beloved by his brother 
Officers, and if possible more so by the 
soldiers under his command, and he was 
distinguished not less for talent and pro- 
fessional acquirement^-, than for the suc- 
cess with wliich he had studied several 
branches of pliysieal science little cuiti- 
\ated in India. iMajor Brooke was a 
native of Ireland, and the eldest surviving 
son of the late Col. Breoke, of this Army, 
well known in India history as Governor 
of St. Helena, for many years, and as 
having been tlie chief instrument in de- 
feating Hyder Ally, at Molwoggle, in 
1768. iNIajor Brooke inherited his father's 
spirit and activity, and was himself se- 
verely wounded in the Mysore war of 
1800. He will long be remembered with 
feelings of pride and regret by the Bengal 
Artillery', of which corps he was a dis- 
tinguished ornament, while liis private 
virtues will endear his memory to all who 
had the happiness to share his friendship, 
and who now deeply feel his loss. 

J^alely* On board the Resource, at sea. 
Ensign Cliarles Macgrath, Gomicknoor 
light Infantry Bat. 


MADRAS. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDER. 

SYSTEM OF POLICE IN’ THE MADRAS 
PROVINCES. 

A. D. 1821. Regulation IV. 

A Regulation for greate r cjjidency to 

the system if Police estahlisli'd in the 
provinces subordinate to the Presidency 
(f Fort St. George. Passed by the Go- 
vernor in Council <f Fort St. George, on 
the ISthJune 1821. 

I. Wliereas it is expedient that Ameens 
of Police should have authority beyond 
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the limits of the towns to wlilch they are 
appointed. And whereas it is also expe- 
dient that the preliminary powers of inves- 
tigation for the discovery of ufi'ences, and 
the apprehension of ofil-nders, whicli are 
now vested only in Tabsildars, or other 
head officers 'of district police should 
be delegated to competent subordinate 
officers in dilferent parts of cacli Talook. 
And w'bereas the transmission of pai'ties 
and witnesses, in all cases of petty theft 
and other petty offences, from the place 
where the offence is charged to have 
been committed to a distance therefrom, 
in order to their being brought before the 
Magistrate, is a cause of great inconve- 
nience, loss, and injury to the persons so 
sent ; and there is reason to believe that, 
in consequence of tlie dicad of such in- 
conveniences, tile knowledge of oftences 
committed is frequently concealed and 
suppressed, and the ofieiiders escape pu- 
nishment ; and it is tliercfoix* expedient 
that tlie jiowers of the heads of di-trict and 
village police should be extended. And 
wherea-. the recording of evidence in cases 
ofpetty oHeuces and ])etty thefts is a duty 
of great ialn^nr and tune without an eijui- 
valent benefit; and the too fr(.(|uent ad- 
ministration of oaths vvlicre the matter 
under inejuiry is of little moiiicn*, has a 
tendency to weaken the sanctity of oaths, 
and to cncouriige perjury. The Hon. 
the Governor in Council has enacted the 
following rules, to be in force from the 
date of tlieir promulgation : 

II. First. — In modification of the pro- 
visions of section 40, Regulation II., of 
1816, it is hereby declared competent to 
magistrates to extend, at tlieir discretion, 
the local limits of the jurisdiction of 
Ameens of Police to any distance tlWy may 
see fit beyond the towns to which sucli 
Ameens have been or may be apjiointcd. 

Second. — Ameens of Police, and gene- 
rally all subordinate officers of police of 
every description, shall be subject to tlie 
authority of the Tali;5ildars of their several 
districts ; and sliall perform all such re- 
venue duties as may bp assigned to tliem 
by the collectors, or the Talisildars under 
whom thev'^ sei*ve. 

III. First. — Magistrates shall select 
such number of comiieteiit subordinate 
officers belonging to tlieir district establish- 
ments as may appear to them necessary to 
perform, in different parts of eacli Talook, 
the Police duties assigned- to Tahsildars, 
and other head officers of Police, by sec- 
tions 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 36, and 37 of 
Regulation XI. of 1816 : and all acN 
done in conformity with tlie provisions of 
the enactments here referred to by the 
persons so selected shall be valid. 

Sec6nd.— The subordinate officers re- 
ferred to in the foregoing clause shall 
forw.ird to tlie heads of police of their rc- 
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spective districts all examinations, dcpo- 
sitions, and confessions titat may be taken 
by them, together with tlie prisoners and 
witnesses in every case which they may 
investigate, in order that the said heads 
of police may transmit them to the magis- 
trate or the criminal judge, in conformity 
with the existing regulations. 

Third. — The persons who may be se- 
lected under the provisions of this section 
shall not have authority to inflict punish- 
ment of any kind, nor to hoar or deter- 
mine complaints for petty offences, and 
they shall be subject to the authority of 
the Talisildars of their respective districts, 

IV. First, — Heads of District Police 
are hereby empowered to hear and deter- 
mine cases of petty tJieft, not attended with 
aggravating circumstances, nor committed 
by persons of notoriously bad character ; 
and on conviction of the accused, when 
the value of the property stolen shall not 
exceed five Madras rupees, to inflict pu- 
nishment, not exceeding six strokes with 
a rattan. 

Second. — Whenever a head of district 
police, investigating under the autliority 
vested in him by this section, shall be of 
opinion that the punishment which he is 
empowered to inflict is not adequate to the 
offence committed, he shall report the case 
to the Magistrate A)r his final orders : and 
the Magistrate shall, at his discretion, 
either issue Ins orders in \vriting to the 
head of police, to inflict such punishment 
as the Magistrate may deem sufficient, or 
be shall order the head of district police to 
forward the parties and witnesses to him 
for further investigation. 

Third.— Provided always, that if, at the 
expi];atlon of thirty days from the date and 
day of dispatch of any reference from a 
head of ^strict police to a Magistrate, 
under the provisions of the foregoing 
clause, no answer or orders of the Ma- 
gistrate shall have been received by the 
liead of district police, then the head of 
district police shall release the offenders, 
and the confinement which they have so 
had shall be considered a sufficient punish- 
ment for the said offence, and they shall 
not be liable to be again tried for tlie same. 

Fourth,— Heads of district police shall 
report to the Magistrates, in the mode 
prescribed by clause second, section 33, 
Regulation XL of 1816, all punishments 
which they may inflict under the provisions 
of clause first of this section, 

V. First. — The power granted to the 
Tahsildars or other heads of district po- 
lice by section 33 , Regulation XI. of 1816, 
of fining persons duly convicted before 
them of offences of a trivial nature, is 
hereby extended to the imposition of a fine 
not exceeding three Madras rupeeb. 

Second.— In cases of injury to any com- 
plainant, when the fine may have been Ic- 
yiect, it shall be lawful for the head of 


district police to award the whole or any 
portion of such fine to the party aggrieved, 
by way of satisfaction for such injury as 
he may deem equitable, tlie remainder of 
such fine, if any, to be carried to the ac- 
count of Government. 

Third. — Head officers of district police 
shall make immediate report to the Ma- 
gistrates of all cases in whicli they shall ex- 
ercise the power of fining under this section. 

Vr. First. The powers granted to lieads 
of villages, under clause first, section 10, 
Regulation XI. of 1816, to punish trivial 
offences, are hereby extended, ul^der the 
rules and limitations therein specified, to 
the punishment of petty thefts, not attend- 
ed with aggravating circumstance'^, norcom- 
mitted fay persons of notoriously bad chatac - 
ter, and where the value of the property 
stolen does not exceed one Madras rupee. 

Second.— Heads of villages shall report 
to the head police officer of the district all 
cases in which they shall have exercised tlie 
power of purjishment granted to them by 
clause first of this section. 

VII. First.- — Sections?, RegulationIX. 
of 1816 is hereby rescinded. 

Second.— Magistrates shall not be re- 
quired to take down in writing, or to re- 
cord, the examinations they may take in 
the investigation of complaints preferred 
before them under sections 32 and S3 of 
Regulation IX. of 1816. 

VIII. JVIagistrates shall not be required 
to include in the calendar prescribed in 
the latter part of section 40, Regulation 

IX. of 1 816, returns of any punishments 
adjudged by them under the provisions of 
section 32 of that Regulation, nor of such 
punishments, not exceeding ten days* im- 
prisonment, or six strokes with a rattan, as 
they may adjudge under section S3 of the 
before-quoted Regulation. 

IX. Magistrates and their assistants 
shall be at liberty, in the examination of 
complaints for petty offences, and of com- 
plaints for petty thefts, to exercise ffieir 
discretion, whether to administer oaths to 
the prosecutors and witnesses, or to exa- 
mine persons without their being sworn. 

X. The same exemption from the ne- 
cessity of recording depositions is hereby 
granted to Tahsildars and other bead po- 
lice oflScea^ of districts, in the examination 
of cases on which it is competent to them 
to pass decision. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

BREVET RANK. 

The undermentioned Officers, Cadets of 
the season 1 806, who are Subalterns of fif- 
teen years* standing, are promoted to the 
rank of Brevet Captain from the dates 
specified. 

27th March, 1821. 

Lieut. T. Carmichael, I4thregt. N.I- 

Lieut. Alex. Cowan, 17th ditto. 
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Lieut. W. B. Macdonald, 1st regt. N.I. 
Lieut. A. Haultain, 1st ditto. 

Lieut. S> W. Steele, 12th ditto. 

Lieut. T. Jackson, 25di ditto. 

Lieut. H. G. S. Croasdailc, 10th ditto. 
Lieut. Peter Conner, 25tli ditto. 

Lieut. Jas. Webster, 21st ditto. 

Lieut. T. Crichton, 20th ditto. 

Lieut. John Cameron, 12th ditto. 

Lieut. Jas. Mathews, I9th ditto. 

Lieut. J. R. Godfrey, 1st ditto. 

Lieut. G. W. Dore, 1st ditto. 

Ueut, Edw. Fiott, 7th ditto, 

Lieut. Thos. Walker, 4th ditto. 

Lieut. W. Borthwick, llth ditto. 

Lieut. W. C, Hasker, 16th ditto. 

28th IMarch, 1821. 

Lieut. C. F. Smith, 8th regt. N. I. 
l.-ieut. Arch. Inglis, 24th tlitto. 

Lieut. Robert Young, 23d ditto. 

Lieut. C. Poulton, 5th ditto. 

24th May, 1821. 

Lieut. John Ross, ISth regt. N.I. 
Lieut. R, Inverarity, 3d ditto, 

Lieut. W. H. Rowley, 9th ditto. 

Lieut, Jas. Crokatt, 25th ditto. 

Lieut. R. S. Wilson, llth ditto. 

Lieut. G. Hutchinson, 12th ditto. 
Lieut. John Gwynne, 13th ditto 
Lieut. J. A. Condell, I6th ditto. 

Lieut. Wm. Babingtoa, 6th regt. L.C. 
Lieut. B. M'Master, 6th regt. N.I, 
Lieut. R. Swyer, 2d ditto. 

Lieut. R, Calvert, 21st ditto. 

Lieut T. B. Jones, 22d ditto, 

Lieut. H. Wliite, 7th ditto. 

Lieut. T. J. Hammond, llth ditto. 
Lieut. H. Dovrden, 1 9th ditto. 

Lieut. W. Tliompson, 1st ditto. 

Lieut, G. Muriel, 8th ditto. 

Lieut. M. C. Chase, 1st regt. L.C, 
Lieut. John Logan, 6th ditto, 

28th Aug. 1821. 

Lieut. J. Cursham, Mad. Eur. regt. 
Lieut. T. Casey, 14tli regt. N. I. 

Lieut. H. Wallis, 4th ditto. 

Lieut. C. Sinnock, 5th ditto. 

Lieut. R, Marldove, 9tii ditto. 

Lieut. J. Nash, 21st ditto, 

Lieut. W. Binny, 7th ditto. 

Lieut. T. Greenhill, 4th regt. L. C. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

Criminal Sessions, 

Sentence on Surgeon James Patterson, for 
Forgery. 

The Sessions of Oyer and Terminer 
finished on Friday (Oct. 26). Perhaps no 
former Crinunal S^sion held at this lYe- 
sidency was ever distinguished by a more 
remar^ble trial than the one by which the 
Court was occupied on Monday and Tues- 
day last. We refer to the case of the 
King on the prosecution of Colonel Jo- 
siah Marshall, vers 2 is James Patterson, a 


Surgeon in the Honourable Company’s 
service on this establishment, in which he 
stands very high, on the list, and vs ho was 
tried for a forgery of a very peculiar and 
uncommon nature, dangerous to the safety 
of property, and, fortunately for its se- 
curity, of rare occurrence. The false 
making consisted of liaving, by means of 
the application of a chemical process, ex- 
punged from a paper the writing that had 
preceded or stood above the signature of 
the late Lieut. Colonel S. Macdouall, and 
substituting in its place a form of promis- 
sory note in favour of the prisoner for 
8,749 pagodas, 7 fanams, and cash 50, 
bearing interest at the rate of 10 per cent., 
which the real signature was thus made to 
appear to authenticate. 

The Cliief Justice summed up the evi- 
dence with his usual acuteness, by which 
he cleared away all the difficulties that 
could possibly arise in coming to a just 
conclusion. His lordship was followed by 
Mr. Justice Grey, who also delivered a 
most pertinent and impressive charge to 
tlie Jury. The Jury retired from the 
box, but tliey were not absent more than 
three minutes when they returned with a 
verdict of Guilty. The prisoner, who had 
conducted himself 'aith great patience and 
apparent confidence during the trial, 
seemed overwhelmed with grief when the 
verdict was recorded. 

On Friday the unfortunate prisoner 
was put to tlie bar ; he appeared deeply 
humiliated, and bis distress was so great 
that he was scarcely able to support him- 
self in the dock. He offered no address 
to the Court, nie painful duty of pas- 
sing sentence upon him was performed in 
a very impressive manner by the Chief 
Justice, Sir E. Stanley, We are fortu- 
nately able to give a pretty correct report 
of the substance of the address of the 
learned Judge, which we are sure will be 
read With attention and interest by both 
British and native subjects. His Lordship 
expressed Iiimself nearly in the following 
W'ords : 

“ James Patterson : I can truly say, and 
with the most unaffected sincerity, that 
since I have sat in this place, I have never 
performed so painful a duty as that which 
1 am now called upon to discharge. 

** British gentlemen and subjects in this 
country, and particularly those in the ser- 
vice of tlie Company, have in general 
heretofore maintained a pre-eminence and 
superiority of character, which has elevated 
them above the common class of mankind 
here, and inspired the natives of this coun- 
try with a respect and veneration for their 
persons, and for the country from whence 
they emanated; and therefore it is peculiar- 
ly distressing to see a British subject, bred 
to a respectable profession, and admitted 
to an honourable service, whose education , 
it might be supposed, would have re- 
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strained him from mean and vulgar of- 
fences, standing at the bar, convicted by a 
Juiy of his countrymen, and about to re- 
ceive the judgment of the law for the crime 
of forgery ; one of the most dangerous to 
society in Ae catalogue of human offences, 
and for a secies of forgery, too, the most 
difficult to be detected, against which hu- 
man prudence and caution are hardly suffi- 
cient to guard, and which tends to destroy 
all confidence between man and man, all 
safety of correspondence, and the credit 
and circulation of paper currency, which is 
so necessary to be maintained inviolate in 
a commercial country : a crime, indeed, of 
which, if you had been found guilty in 
any part of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, your life would most 
certainly have paid the forfeit of your of- 
fence. 

“ You have been convicted, after a long 
and patient trial, during the course of 
which you had every advantage of counsel 
and every benefit that the nicety, caution, 
and vigilance of the Criminal Law could 
extend to you, or to any person on his trial 
for a similar offence. Your accusers were 
brought face to face before you ; they were 
cross-examined by your counsel, and seve- 
ral witnesses were produced in your de- 
fence ; thougli, I am sorry to observe, not 
one was examined to your general cha- 
racter ; and we have the satisfaction to re- 
flect, that not a tittle of questionable, or 
even doubtful evidence, was admitted . 
against you upon your trial ; but notwith* 
standing all these advantages, a well con- 
nected chain of circumstances (the only 
evidence ’which a crime so secretly con- 
ducted, and so artfully planned, in general 
admits of), together with the circumstances 
of improbability appearing upon the face 
of the written documents themselves, and 
the evidence of your endeavour to suborn 
witnesses to swear that the notes were 
genuine, and delivered to you by the late 
Colonel Sutherland Macdouall, fortified 
by the corroborating circumstance of the 
written instructions for the witnesses in 
your own hand-writing, and other papers 
and circumstances, which convinced an 
intelligent and humane Jury of your guilt, 
and induced them to convict you without 
the smallest hesitation. Indeed, a fairer 
trial I may say no man ever had, and you 
have nothing to complain of but your ow n 
infatuation, and insatiable avarice, that 
tempted you to deviate from the paths of 
rectitude, and to endeavour to acquire 
wealth by such dishonest and dishonorable 
means. 

‘‘ Hie Court, upon the fullest consider- 
ation, sees no ground to impeach the jus- 
tice of that verdict; and we cannot but 
feel the great and injurious effects that 
must result from tlie bad example and in- 
fluence which such a crime, committed by 
a British subject, and by a person of your 


understanding, education? and profession, 
must have upon the low and uninformed 
classes of the Natives, who are already too 
much ^addicted to the crimes of forgery 
and subornation of peijury. If such crimes 
are committed by persons of your descrip- 
tion, what must be expected from the un- 
controlled passions— the unimproved in- 
tellects, and the habitual vices of the low 
multitude ? If, indeed, the natives should 
see or conceive fimt the sword of justice 
passes lightly over the heads of the higher 
classes, and falls with weight and severity 
only on their owm, I fear it would very 
much lesson their respect for our laws, and 
the impartiality of a British tribunal. It 
is necessary and proper, therefore, in tins 
and in all cases, to convince them that a 
British Court of Justice, in the adminis- 
tration of the laws, makes no distinction 
of persons ; but that high and low, rich 
and poor, British and Native, are equally 
untler its protecting care, and equally 
punished by its vindictive justice. 

Prisoner, I do not wish to wound 
your feelings, by dwelling any longer cn 
the enormity and dangerous tendency of 
your offence ; and I trust it is not neces- 
sary for me to describe it in colours more 
hideous than have already presented them- 
selves to your owm con&clence ; but I am 
sorry to say, that the usual palliation and 
incentive which sometimes has tempted men 
to commit the crime of forgery, to relieve 
them from necessity, or the sudden pres- 
sure of distress, did not exist in your case, 
as you were in a service in which the Com- 
pany give liberal allowances to their ser- 
vants ; and you were a member of a pro- 
fession, the profits of which might have 
yielded you a comfortable and respectable 
independence. It is, too, I think, an ad- 
ditional circumstance of aggi'avation, that 
this crime w’as committed by some chemi- 
cal process by a person in the medical line, 
whose profession furnishes (to one vi- 
ciously inclined) such easy modes and ma- 
terials for doing mischief. 

“ But although the sentence of the law', 
as it exists in this country, does not affect 
your life ; you must pass some years of it 
in exile. In that exile I hope you w'ill 
conduct yourself more correctly, and ac- 
quire a better character than I am afraid 
you maintained here ; and I trust that you 
will one day feel it to be merciful to you, 
not only that w'e have not sentenced you 
to long imprisonment in this place, and to 
those infamous and other punishments 
which arc ordained by the Common Law 
for the crime of forgery ; but that we 
liave availed ourselves of the power con- 
ferred on the Court by the Act of the 53d 
George the Third, c, 155, sec. 115, to send 
you forth from this society, where you must 
have borne a perpetual brand, and read 
your condemnation in the eyes and coun- 
tenance of every man who ever heard of 
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your crime ; and that you will have mison 
to be thankful that you are to become a 
member of that new and singular com- 
munity, where alone yoi^ may hope to pass 
some years of usefulness and tranquillity ; 
and where, by changing your habits and 
course of life, you may by possibility ac- 
quire a new character, and thereby even 
perhaps look to some degree of future es- 
teem, At all events, I hope it will pro- 
duce in your case the only object of all 
human punishment, reformation, and ex- 
ample ; that otliers will be deterred from 
committing similar offences, and that all 
will be convinced of the trutli of tliat gol. 
den rule, “ that honesty is the best policy.** 

“ The sentence of tlie Court is that, you 
James Patterson, foi^the crime aforesaid, 
be transported to New South Wales dur- 
ing the term of fourteen years.’*— il/ad, 
CoMr. OcL 30, 1821. 

Supreme Court. 

On Friday ibe 2d of November, the 
Court sat to hear the remainder of a cause 
of great importance and interest in the com- 
mercial world, which had stood over from 
the last Term. As the decision pro- 
nounced in this case will probably" affect 
the mode of dealing that has obtained in 
India between merchants and captains of 
ships, and other carriers of goods, we tliiiik 
it essentially necessary that the opinions of 
the Court on this branch of commercial 
law should be generally known : wq 
will therefore endeavour to give a brief 
note of it. 

The case to which we refei* was an ac- 
tion of trover and conversion, brought by 
the plaintiff to recover the value of a cer- 
teun cargo of wine and other articles con- 
signed to Me«.srs. BourhiUon (Freres), at 
Coringa, in trust and for the use of the 
plaintiff, by Messrs. Sanders and Weicke, 
at the Isle of France, in the year 1817, 
which goods were fraudulently sold by the 
captain of thevessel on his own account, at 
Madras, to the defendants. 

A great body of evidence was given in 
on both sides j and Counsel, Mr. Byrne 
for tlie plaintiff, and Mr. Staveley for the 
defendant, were heard at considerable 
length. 

The decision of the Court was, that the 
bill of lading of the cargo, signed by tlje 
captain of the ship Helen, on which the 
cargo was shipped, for the use and at the 
risk of the plaintiff, the consignee, and one 
part of which was duly transmitted to the 
plaintiff, vested the absolute property of the 
cargo in the plaintiff the consignee, or his 
assigns (subject to the consignor’s right of 
stopping the goods in transitu in the event 
of the insolvency of the consignee before 
the actual delivery), and that 5je capita 
or master of the ship who put into Madras 
had no right to sell the cau-go or any part 
of it to the defendants, who purchased 


upon tlie credit of the captmn, without tak- 
ing the precaution of requiring to see the 
bill of lading, the invoice, or other papers, 
by wliich it would have appeared that the 
property belonged to the plaintiff, and was 
shipped and consigned for his use and at 
bis risk to be delivered at the port of Co- 
ringa ; and tliat the captain, under those 
circumstances, w as nothing more than a 
mere carrier for freight, and had no colour 
of title to sell or pledge any part of the 
cargo ; and that tlie defendants, who 
claimed under him, had no lien on tlie car- 
go for the advances made to him, the cap- 
tain not having been factor, agent, or bro- 
ker, either for die consignor or consignee. 

Jour, Kov, 21. 

RATES OF EXCHAKGE, Aim PRICE OF 
company’s paper. 

Wednesday, Oct, 24, 1821. 

On England : — 

At 30 days’ sight, Is. lOd. per Mad. rup. 
At 90 days* sight, Is. 10§d. per do, 

6 months* sight, Is. lid. per do. 

On Bengal: — 

At 30 days* sight, 93 to 95 sicca rupees, 
per loo Madras rupees. 
Company’s Paper: — 

Rcinittiible 15 J per cent. prem. 

New Loan, loj do do. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 23. At Secunderabad, the lady of 
Maj. \Vahab, 17th N.I., of a son. 

Oct. 3. At Quilon, in Travancore, the 
Lady of Cnpt. G.M. Stuart, commanding 
2d Extra Battalion, of a son, 

7. At Oopall, six miles from Secunder- 
abad, tlie lady of Lieut. Bogle, 1st bat. 
pioneers, of a son. 

9, At Vizagapatam, the lady of Lieut, 
Cecil, of a still-born son. 

13. At Trichinopoly, the lady of the 
late Lieut. (Brev.Capt.) Dore, of tlie 2d 
bat, 1st regt. N.I., of adaughter. 

14, At Trichinopoly, the lady of Geo. 
Phillips, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

19. At Chittoor, the lady of Capf. 
White, Qr. Mast. Brig, centre division, of 
a son. 

20. At Negapatam, the lady of A. F. 
Bruce, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oof. 16, At Arcot, Henry Martin Blair, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, to Georgiana, 
third daughter of the late Thos. Jeffreys, 
Esq., of Penkelly Castle, Montgomery. 

18. At St. George’s Church, James 
Minchin, Esq., of the Supreme Court at 
Madras, to Susan, eldest daughter of Peter 
Cherry, Esq., first Judge of the Provincial 
Court at Chittore, and Acting Judge in 
the Sadder Adawlut. 
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Nm. 6. At St. George’s Church, F. A. 
Robson, Esq., of the Civil Service, to 
Mrs. Wilson. 

DEATHS. 

Ocl. 9. At Vixagapatain, the lady of 
Lieut. Cecil, aged 19 years. 

13. In the roads of Aleppi, on the Ma- 
labar Coast, on board the Sarali (Capt. 
Woodhead), Capt. F. Savage, H.M.’s89th 
regt., aged 34 years ; an officer most de- 
servedly and sincerely regretted by his bro- 
ther officers, as u'ell from their estimation 
of his private worth, as his character as a 
soldier ; he has left three orphan children 
to bewail liis lamented death. His body 
was brought on shore and interred with 
every possible respect the place could ad- 
roit of, and was attended to the grave by 
Capt. Gordon, and the whole of tlie re- 
spectable inhabitants of Aleppi, as well as 
by Capt. Woodhead, the officers, and pas- 
sengers of the Sarah : the whole of whom 
seemed solicitous to evince their respect 
for the high character of the deceased. 

19. At Cuddalore, Mrs. Clias. Fraser, 
widow of the late Col. Chas. Fraser, of the 
Company’s Son'ice. 

30. John George, son of Mr. P. Ander- 
son, aged 14 months, after a lingering 
illness, 

— At St. ThomI, the Rev. Peter Druil- 
lard. This revered person, who was al- 
ways ready and zealous to the calls of all 
classes of people in the administration of 
his sacred office, • fell a victim to the spas- 
modic cholera, deservedly and sincerely 
regretted by tliose who bore a part in his 
friendship. 


BOMBA Y. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 20, 1821. The 
Hon. the Governor in Council permits 
the Roman Catholic Priests officiating at 
the interment of European Soldiers of tliat 
religion to draw the same fees as are 
granted to Protestant Clergymen on simi- 
lar occasions. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 25, 1821. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to declare the whole of the Island of Co- 
laba, excluding Old Woman’s Island, to 
be a milita^ cantonment, and subject to 
the Regulations of 1793, which are to be 
strictly enforced. 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 12, 1821. The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to extend the grant ofhorse allowance toall 
Extra Aides-de-Carop at this Presidency, 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 15, 1821. The 

Hon. the Governor in Council has thought 
it proper to prohibit all communications, 
on official subjects, between Officers sta- 
tioned in foreign territories and the na- 
tives. 


In the case of an officer receiving in- 
formation of such importance as may re- 
quire to be made known, he should simply 
communicate it to the chief political au- 
thority at the station, and leave the course 
of procedure to its decision. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department. 

Oct. 8, Mr. David Greenhill, to be 
First Register at Ahmedabad. 

Mr, Geo. Lettsome Elliott, to be Re- 
gister at Kaira. 

Mr. John Vibart, to be Acting First 
Register at Surat. 

Besienue Department. 

Oct. 12. Mr. Henry Fred. Dent, to be 
Acting Second Assistant to tlie Collector 
at Poona. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AND OTHER GEKERAL APPOINT- 
MENTS, 

July 2. Capt.' P. Fcaron, to be Se- 
cretary and Accountant to the Military 
Board, in succession to Capt. Bellasis, re- 
signed. 

Aug. 28. Lieut. Wm. Lardner, 11th 
regt. N. I., is appointed to command the 
detachment stationed at Porobunder. 

29. Lieut. Mathison, 3d regt. N.I., is 
placed at the disposal of His Eic. the 
most Noble the Gov. General in Council, 
for service with the Nizam’s troops. 

Sept. 20. Ensign Frankland, H. M.’s 
24th regt. of foot, and extra Aide-de- 
Camp to the Commander-in-Cbief, is ap- 
pointed Aide-de-Camp to his Exc. from 
the 1st of this month, in the room of 
Licut.-Col. Blair, resigned. 

29. Comet O. A. Woodhouse, 3d regt. 
L. C., is appointed Quart. Mast, of Brig, 
to the Field Force in Kattywar under 
Lieut.-Col. Barclay, from the 1st Oct. 

Oct. 12. His Exc. the Most Noble the 
Governor General in Council has been 
pleased to appoint Capt. Dangerfield, of 
the 1st bat. 8Ui regt. N. I., of this Esta- 
blishment, who on the 1 2th of March last 
bad a furlough to Calcutta, Assistant to a 
Mission proceeding to the Eastward. 

CAVALRY. 

Nov. 2. Cadet Mr. Rich. Clay is ad- 
nritted and appointed an acting Comet. 

EUROPEAN REGIMEN^. 

Sept. 27. Ensign Wm. Wade, to be 
Lieut., vice Forbes deceased; date of rank 
25th July, 1821. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

1st Regt. Nov. 1. Lieut. J. W. F®'" 
coner, to be Capt. of a Company ; 
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Ensign Alex. Hand to be Lieut., vice 
Daubeny, deceased, 29th Oct. 1821. 

^(IRegU Sept. 26. Lieut. (Brev, Capt.) 
W. Spiller to be Capt., and Ensign Wind- 
ham Maunsell to be Lieut., in succession 
to Stewart, deceased ; date of rank, 22d 
Sept, 1821. 

^th Regt, Nov. 1. Ensign James Beat- 
tie Glennie to be Lieut., vice Scott, de- 
ceased ; date of rank 21st Oct. 1821. 

6th Regt. Nov. 6. Lieut. S. Hennel, is 
appointed Interp, in Hindoostanee, and 
Quart Mast, to the 1st bat. ; date of ap- 
point. 23d Oct. 1821. 

I2th Regt, Sept. 26. Lieut. Glascott, 
2d bat., is appointed to act as Adjt. to that 
bat. from the 20th July last, in the room 
of Lieut. White, employed in the Com- 
missariat Department at Kjshrae. 

27. Ensign Alex. Woodburn to 1>e 
Lieut., vice Le Blanc, deceased j 21st 
July 1821, 

Oct. 12. Lieut, T. Briggs, 3d bat., is 
appointed to act as Quart. Mast, to that 
bat., from 1st May 1821. 

lAf Extra Bat. Sept. 13. Capt. T. 
Daubeny, 1st or grenadier regt., is ap- 
pointed to command the 1st extra bat., 
vice Betts, deceased. 

Cadets admitted and promoted. 

Aug, 25. Cadets B. Crispin, Alex. Ore, 
J. Harvey, C. De B. Prescott, J. Thomp- 
son, and N. P. Sweedland, to be Ensigns 
from 21st inst. 

Nov. 2. Cadets J. Davies, G. L. Ja- 
cob, Alfred Bradford, J. S. F. Rebenack, 
Alex. Burnes, J. M. Sliortt, J. H. Hun- 
gerlbrd, and W. P, Phipps, to be En- 
signs from 31st ult. 

ARTILLERY. 

Cadets admitted and promoted. 

Aug, 25. Cadets Jas. W, Fraser, F. J, 
Pontardent, and W. Brett, to be Lieuts, 

Nov. 2, Cadets J, W. Lewis and T. 
Ritherdon, to be 2d Lieuts. 

PIONEERS. 

Oct. 1. Lieut, C. F. Hart is appoint- 
ed Adjt. to the bat. of Pioneers in the 
room of Lieut. W. Noton, resigned ; date 
of appoint. 1st Oct. 1821. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Aug. 24. The rank of the undermen- 
tioned Assistant Surgeons appointed by 
the Hon. Court having been received, the 
Hon. the Governor in Council directs that 
commissions be assigned to them severally 
from the date of their departure from Eu- 
rope. 

T.Sconlar; date of rank, 23d Aug. 1820. 

Alex. Tawze, ditto, 6th Dec. 

James Inglis, M.D., ditto,2d Jan. 1821. 

James Pringle, ditto do. 

George Henry Davis, ditto 4th do. 


J. Fortnom, date of rank, 4th Jan. 1821. 

James Pringle Risurh, ditto do. 

David Shaw, M. D., ditto 20th Feb. 

James Anderson, ditto 21st do. 

Sept. 3. Assist, Sur. Bell of the 
dad Residency, and now at Bombay, is 
appointed to act as Superintendent of vac- 
cination at the Presidency, during the ab- 
sence of Dr. Taylor, on sick certificate. 

13. Mr. Henderson is appointed As- 
sist. Surg. to the Residency at Bhooj ; and 
Mr. Rind to succeed Mr. Henderson at 
Ainednuggur, 

27. Assist. Surg. George Smytton to be 
Surgeon, vice Marshall, deceased. Date 
of rank, 27th Aug. 1821. 

Assist. Surg. Kane is appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Smytton as Deputy Medical 
Storekeeper with the Poona division of the 
army. 

Oct. 12. Mr. Harrison is appointed to 
succeed Mr. Kane as Assistant Garrison 
Surgeon at the Presidency. 

Mr. Tod to be Assist. Surg. to the Re- 
sidency at Bushire, vice Dow. 

Mr. Green to be Assist. Surg. to the Re- 
sidency of Bussorah, vice Tod. 

Nov. 2. Assist. Surgs. Messrs. James 
Burnes, Archibald Graham, Wm, Erskine, 
Patrick Macdonell, M.D., are admitted 
on tlie establishment from the 31st ult. 

Nov. 6. The Hon. the Governor in 
Council has been pleased to nominate 
Assist. Surg. Finley to the charge of the 
medical duties of the Residency of Mocha, 
vice Berra, resigned, 

Mr. Finlay will ofiiciate as Assist Surg. 
of the Antelope cruizer on her passage to 
Mocha, when Sub. Assist. Surg, Ferguson 
will take charge of that appointment. 

Assist, Surg. Wm. Taylor, M.D., is ap- 
pointed to succeed Assist. Surg. Stuart, as 
Deputy Medical Storekeeper to the Ba- 
roda Subsidiary Force j date of appoint- 
ment, 1st Ncv. 1821, 

RESIGNATIONS, 

Aug. 27. Ensign Herbert Mayo, 6tli 
regt. N. I,, is allowed to resign his com- 
mission in the Hon, Company’s service, 
and to return to Europe. 

Sept, 24. Ensign W. S. Moncrieflfe, 
H.C, regt. of European Infantry, is al- 
lowed to resign his commission in the 
Company’s service, and to return to Eng- 
land. 

MARINE APPOINTMENTS. 

Sept. 27- 2d Lieut. R. Reynolds to be 
1st Lieut.; Senior Midshipman J. C, 
Hawkins to be 2d Lieut., vice Lieut. 
Robson, deceased. Date of rank, 15th 
Aug. 1821. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Aug. 24, Assist, Surg. A, Gibson, M.D., 
Civil Surgeon at Sattarah, to proceed to 
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the Cape of Good Hope, and eventually 
to England f<nr the recovery of his health. 

Lieut. J. S, Webb, of Artillery, and 
Assist.Surg. J- Taylor, M.D., to sea on 
sick certificate, the former for six months, 
and the latter for nine months. 

Sept. 1 3. Mr. V. Kemball, Surgeon of 
the Native General Hospital and Marine 
Surgeon, to proceed to Blalwan, on sick 
certificate, for one month, or six weeks. 

24. Capt. T. Schuler, of Artillery, to 
Malabar, for five months, 

26. Assist.Surg. Dow, of the Busliirc 
.Residenc) , to proceed to Europe overland 
on furlough, for three years, on urgent 
private affairs. 

27. Lieut. F, R. Gordon, Ist bat. 6th 
regt. N.I., to England, on sick certificate, 
for three years. 

Oct. 2, Lieut. Col. J. S. Jardine, 1st 
bat, 10th regt. N.I., to Europe, on sick 
certificate, for three years. 

5. Lieut. William Jacob, of Artillery, 
to England, on sick certificate, for three 
years. 

13- Capt. John Hall, H.C. Marine, to 
Europe, on sick certificate. 

BIISCELLANEOUS. 

lAW INTELLIGENCE. 

Bombay SessionSi Oct. 16, 1821. 

The Grand Jury came into Court and 
made tlie following presentment. 

My Lord : The Grand Jury having 
ascertained, in the course of the inquiries 
which your Lordship directed them to 
naake respecting the administration of the 
police, that on or about the 16th of Sep- 
tember last a police peon had, in the ex- 
ercise of his duty, been wounded in such 
a manner, as to cause his death the same 
day, and that no inquest whatever had 
been held respecting the maimer in which 
this accident had occurred, think it in- 
cumbent upon them to bring tliis circum- 
stance to the notice of your Lor<lsbip, in 
order that such regulations may be ai)pt- 
ed as your I^ordship may deem proper, for 
preventing the occurrence of so culpable 
an omissiOT in the police department in 
future. 

They have taken into consideration the 
suggestions thrown out by your Lordship 
regarding the internal police of districts 
inhabited by various classes of natives at 
the Pr^idency ; and are of opinion that 
Ae system n^ced can never be carried 
into effect so as to render it efficient, in 
consequence of the apathy and unwilling- 
imss- invariably evinced by them on occa- 
sons where the measures proposed may 
in any degree, however remote, interfere 
with their private prejudices. The Grand 
July are consequently disposed to believe, 
that such measures of internal regulation 
mnst, to be effectual, proceed from the 
natives themselves. 


In consequence of the recommendation 
of your Hon. Court, a deputation of the 
Grand Jury has visited tlie jail, and in- 
spected the different buildings appertain- 
ing thereto ; they have not observed that 
the more essential alterations, as suggested 
by former Grand Juries, have as yat been 
made, but have reason to know that the 
estimates for carrying into effect the same, 
have been framed, and that they are under 
consideration by tlie Committee which has 
been appointed by Government for that 
pur[;Ose: the Grand Juiy would, however, 
recommend that the jail be white-washed 
at leoit tw'icc in the year, as the walls of 
many of tlie cells and passages are in a 
very dirty condition, and which would 
greatly conduce to tlie health of the 
prisoners. 

The deputation, previously to quitting 
the gaol, received several complaints from 
poor prisoners confined for small debts, 
as being destitute of all kind of support, 
no provision being made for them by law', 
until after the expuation of six months; 
and they bring the same to the notice of 
your Lordship, in the hope that some 
means may be devised for their futuie 
sustenance. 

The Grand Jury are sorry to lie again 
under the necessity of representing to 
your Lordship, that tliere are • many gen- 
tlemen liable to serve on the Grand Jury, 
who appear to have been omitted in the 
list of persons summoned, and also that 
several who have been summoned have 
omitted to attend, diereby subjecting a 
limited number to constant election as 
Jurymen ; the Grand Jury therefore beg 
leave to be allowed to hand up to tlie 
Court a list of such gentlemen as tliey 
deem eligible for the duties of that office, 
trusting that their representations will 
meet with the consideration of your LiOrd- 
ship and the Court. 

The Grand Jury, before they separate, 
deem it an act of justice to notice to the 
Hon Court the active and meritorious 
conduct displayed on a late occasion by 
the Junior Blagistrate of Police, in tlie 
release of a woman confined in chains, 
who, but for the prompt relief pereonally 
afforded by Blr. Grey, would in ail pro- 
bability have perished in a dungeon ; and 
they therefore offer him through the me- 
dium of the Court this tribute of their 
^probation. 

A petition having been presented to 
the Grand Jury by the head Purvoe in 
the l^erifiTs department, for a pension, 
they take the liberty of handing it up to 
the Court with its enclosures, for your 
Lordship’s favorable considertion. 

I have the honor to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most 

obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) B. Doveton, Foreman. 
Grand Jury Room, -Oct. 16, 1621. 
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The Recorder thanked tlie Grand Juiy by the readinci 
for tlieir attention, and said that their 
representations sliould be attended to. 

That a hill had been found against the 
person accused of the false imprisoning 
alluded to by them. But as it was stated 
that the woman was since dead, the law 
officers of the Crown would inquire 
whether any more serious charge would 
be to be ijreferred, in which case tlie 
attendance of the Grand Jury would be 
again called for.— Cour,, Oct. 20. 

JAMSETJFE BOiTAKJEE. 
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widi which he lias uni- 
formly concurred in my humble opinions. 

^ My breath is going, Sir, and you and 
the service have my dying bl?sMng. My 
life has been devoted to the service, and 
all I now pray for, is, that I will be re- 
membered by the Hon. tlie Gwernment 
Board to the Hon. the Court of Directors. 
May the all-directing Providence prosper 
you all, God prosper you. Adieu, adieu, 
adieu 1 

“ Jamsetjee Bosianjee,” 

Dombayj ?A}lh Au<^. 1821. — 3 p. m. 

[Bom. Cour.] 


We publish an interesting letter from 
the late builder Jamsetjee Bomanjee, of 
which W'c have obtained a copy, conveying 
to the Government his expressions of gi*a- 
titude, for its ready compliance with an 
anxious appeal \\hich he had preferred for 
its protection, a few hours before his 
dissolution. Jamsetjee Bomanjee had for 
some time back been in expectation of 
receiving from the Court of Directors an 
official communication of a grant of land 
w'liich he had solicited, as a reward for hi.s 
long and faithful services. On his death- 
bed his moments were embittered by the 
non-rcceipt of the Court’s determination, 
and by the consequent apprehension of 
leaving his family in distress. He w'as 
pressed by his relatives to address the Go- 
vernment to beseech its anticipation of 
the Court’s liberality, lie followed the 
advice, with a full confidence in the justice 
of a benign administration, and ^rvivod 
to receive the gratifying proof that his 
confidence had not been misplaced; he 
just lived to be informed, that his wishes 
hatl been complied with, and to dictate the 
following effusions of a grateful heart, to- 
wards a Government w^hich had thus be- 
neficently extended a boon, of the greater 
value as it was conferred with so ready a 
munificence. 

To Francis Warden, Esq., Chief 
Secretary to Government, Bombay : 

“ Honoured Sir : The promptness witli 
which his Exc. our noble Governor and 
the Members of the Council have complied 
with my last wishes, and tlie celerity with 
which you have condescendingly forward- 
ed to me, through my brother Horraarjee, 
the welcome communicatioii, have calmed 
my dying moments, and smootlied my 
descent into my tomb. 

“ My dissolution Sir, is now' quivering 
upon my dying lips, yet it would be re- 
fusing myself an unpurchasable consola- 
tion, were I not to indulge myself in ac- 
knowledging, even with my last breath, 
the gratitude I ow'e to that upright and 
intelligent character, the present worthy 
Superintendent. His valuable advice has, 
in numerous instances, been of tlie most 
important use to me, w hile I have often 
experienced tlie most heartfelt gratification 
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MAJ. gen. sir JOHN MALCOLM. 

We beg leave to call the attention of 
our readers to the following speech de- 
livered by Mr. Warden, a Member of the 
Council, on proposing the health of Maj. 
Gen. Sir John Malcolm, at a fete given 
by the Officers, Cj\il and IVIilitary, of the 
Presidency, on occasion f)f the departure 
of that distinguished Officer to Europe# 
To so complete and appropriate an eulc- 
giuin any addition of our’s w ould be super- 
fluous, if not impertinent. 

‘‘ Gentlemen : I now proceed to the 
most arduous part of my duty. I am, I 
assure yon, not insensible to the difficul- 
ties of the ta^k I have undertaken. Hav- 
ing, however, been requested, in conse- 
quence of my long intimacy with our dis- 
tinguished guest, to preside at this meet- 
ing, I accepted of the honour, under a 
persuasion that I should experience your 
kindness and indulgence ; and confident 
that, if I should fail, tlie character of Sir 
J. IMalcolm was sufficiently established in 
the estimation of you all, and was of itself 
sufiiciently poweiiul to influence and to 
draw forth the expressions of the warmest 
feelings of your hearts, on an occasion so 
interesting as the present, without the aid 
of my humble talents. In the prosecu- 
tion, however, of tluft duty (continued 
Mr. Warden), it cannot be expected of me, 
on tins occasion, that I should enter into 
an elaborate detail of the militai^ Ufe of 
Sir John Malcolm, from the date of his 
landing at Fort St. George, a boy of fif- 
teen, through the intermediate links of 
that splendid chain of services, which have 
ultimately been crowned witli the highest 
military honour that could be conferred 
on him by his Sovereign, the investiture 
of which wc had recently the gratification 
of witnessing at this Presidency ; it will 
be tlie province of the future biographer to 
enter into that detail. Neither can it be 
expected of me on this occasion. Gentle- 
men, that I should trespass on your time, 
by entering into an elaborate review' of the 
political life of Sir John Malcolm during 
the same lengthened and eventful period. 
Let me, however, carry your attention 
from the mouth of tlie Indus to the shores 

Voi. XIII. 3 S 
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of tfie Persian Gulph, to the variety of 
iudepeudent tril^es that divide those shores, 
to tlie province of Oman, to Turk^lh 
Arabia, to Persia, to the banks of die' Cas- 
pian ; let me beg of you not only to bear 
in mind that vast tract of territory, but to 
contemplate also the immensity and diver- 
sity of its population, its dissimilarity in 
character, religion, languages, and cus- 
toms ; the intricacy of its polity, the deep- 
rootedness and baibarity of its prejudices 
keeping in view that geographical dcH- 
neation, and recalling to your recollection 
those events of which it has been the 
theatre, from the commencement of I>ord 
Wellesley’s administration do%vn to this 
moment : the conquests that have been 
achieved, the alliances that have been ne- 
gotiated, the good order and good govern- 
ment that have been established through- 
out India ; recalling also to your remem- 
brance those distinguished individuals, who 
liavc been employed in the consolidation 
of the British interests throughout that 
vast tract of territory ; and you will find 
that the agency of Sir J. Malcolm has, in 
in a greater or less degree, pervaded the 
whole beyond that of any other individual. 
Imagine for a moment that the name of 
Malcolm is not only known throughout 
the greater part of that extensive range of 
country, but that it has' taken deep root in 
the affections of a groat majority of the 
population I have attempted to describe, 
and you will form some conception of the 
extraordinary genius, tlie talents, and the 
address of that active, indefatigable, and 
patriotic servant of the public. If, how- 
ever, I were to be called upon to select, 
out of services so various and so impor- 
tant, the quarter where Sir J. Malcolm has 
been the most usefully employed, I would 
point to a sphere wircre, tliough he has as 
yet been the least ostensible, his agency 
has been the most beneficent j 1 would 
point to Central India, wlicrc tlie labours, 
the functions, and the responsibility of a 
fouith Government of India have devolved 
upon him — to Central India, “ but re- 
cently reclaimed from a state of savage 
anarchy, and every species of rapine and 
devastation j where Sir J. 3ralcoIm has 
been enabled to surmount difficulties of 
no ordinary stamp, and to lay the foun- 
dations of repose and prosperity in that 
extensive province.” Ccrtaintly, Gentle- 
men, “ there never was a change in the 
political condition of a country which has 
produced such an aggregate of increased 
happiness to its inhabitants, as that which 
has been effected in Central India within 
the last three years.” And by what means 
h^ Central India been reclaimed from a 
state of savage anarchy? Not by the 
sword — not by the active emplojunent of 
our troops ! — for since the termination 
of the %var in 1818, up to the date of Sir 
John Malcolm’s quitting his station, with 


the single exception of suppressing a few 
•Blicel plunderers, tlie peace of Central 
India has been restored and maintained 
(to use his own emphatic language) ivith- 
mil a musket having, been Jlred.’' I have 
no hesitation, Gentlemen, in sajdng, that 
these difficulties have been surmounted, 
and these blessings diffused, chiefly by the 
weight and influence of Sir J. ^laicolm’s 
personal character, by the widely esta- 
bished reputation of his kindness and bene- 
ficence aD!ong the natives of India, by the 
elfects of that happy combination of quali- 
ties, “ wliicli enable him to inspire” not 
only all those who act under him with 
his own energy and zeal,” but every na- 
tive, from the most respectable Chieftain 
to the most desperate freebooter, with an 
entire reliance in the integrity and bene- 
volence of his views, by the effects of tljat 
singular combination of virtues, w hich can 
attiact and fix the respect and affection of 
the most illustrious of liisown countrymen 
—of a Wellington — and conciliate at the 
same time the attachment and confidence 
of a Blieel or a Bindarree robber; can 
reclaim the inveteracy of his habits by the 
force of exhortation — by the candour and 
ingenuousness of his disposition, and by 
the encouraging familiarity of his inter- 
course ; a combination of qualities of irre- 
sistible efficacy over a mixed population 
like India, and peculiarly fitted to reclaim 
its central division from a state of savage 
anarchy. Such, Gentlemen, are the pro- 
minent features of a character, pourtrayed, 
it must Ue confessed, but by an indifferent 
and unskilful artist, to wliose virtues w'e 
are now assembled to offer the homage 
of our respect and esteem. It is a ti ibute 
which Sir John 3Ialcolm, would have re- 
ceived, under similar circumstances, from 
the society of eitlicr of the Presidencies of 
India— unquestionably with greater justice 
to the subject, and with a happier and 
more able illustration of his splendid ser- 
vices and distinguished merits ; but this I 
will venture to assert, that in no part of 
India, and in no part of the world, could 
the tribute have been offered with a greater 
sincerity of attachment, and admiration of 
Ills private and public virtues. With these 
observations, Gentlemen, I consign Sir J. 
3Ialcolm to you, confident that you will 
do him greater justice than I have been 
enabled to do. I have simply to propose 
to you “ Tlie health of Sir John Mal- 
colm.” 

Mr. Warden was repeatedly interrupted 
in the course of his speech by the warmest 
marks of approbation. At its close the 
health of Sir J. 3Ialcolm was drank with 
the most rapturous enthusiasm, which 
continued for some minutes. After 
it had subsided, and the “ grenadier’s 
march” had been concluded, Sir J. Mal- 
colm rose and returned thanks . — London 
papers 
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CAPTURE OF A SLAVE SHIP. 

A clow that came in the other day from 
Zanguebar has brought a report of a slave 
i^iip having been seized by some of our 
cruizers ; particulars are not mentioned, 
except that this droger was a very fast 
sailer, and had often eluded the vigilance 
of our men of war.— J?om. Oct AS. 

THE LATE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF GOA. 
His Exc. the Portuguese Gov. General, 
the Conde de Rio Pardo, arrived here on 
Tuesday evening last, from Goa. His 
Exc. landed the next morning, and was 
received with the honour due to his rank, 
and under an appropriate salute.— 

Cowr. Oct. 27. 

THE HAWaUB of SURAT. 

Advices from Surat mention tlie dcadi 
of His Exc. Meer Kusseir ul Deen Khan 
Koolub ul Dowlut Baliaditr, Nawaul> of 
Surat, about two iu the morning of the 
23d Sept. His Exc. had been for some 
time in a declining state of health. He 
was about 71 years old, and has left the 
Begum witli a son, Meer Ufzul ul Hecn 
Khan, surviving him. — liom.Cour. Oct. 6. 

SHIPPiyO INTELLIGENCE. 

Dcjyartures. 

Oct, 23. Ship Vansittart, Dalrt-mple, to 
China.— P‘fl556’ng£’/’5,- Col. and Mrs. Os- 
borne, and tliree children ; Miss Carter ; 
Jjieut. S, Gordon ; and Mr. D. Smitli. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 14. At Jeypoor, tlie lady of Capt. 
Josiah Stewart, of a daughter, 

22. The lady of Lieut. Col. Aitchison, 
Military Auditor General, of a daughter. 

Oct. 10. The lady of Lieut. Tate, of 
the Engineer Corps, of a daughter. 

12. At 3Ir. Anderson’s House, the 
lady^of Mr. Wm. Arcott Pierre, Cliief 
Offic**-of the ship Samdany, of a son. 

15. The lady of Thos. Flower, Es<]., 
Civil Service, of a daugliter. 

17. Tlie lady of Maj. Hough, IT.M. 
A.G., of a daughter. 

— At tlie Presidency, the lady of- C. 
Kane, Esq., of a son, 

— At l^oomUi, the lady of John Greu • 
fell Moyle, Esq., of a son. 

18. Tlie lady of Capt. A. G. AVad- 
dington, of the Country Service, of a son. 

26. In the Fort, the lady of Richard 
AVoodhouse, Esq, of a son. 

Nov. 3. At Kaira, the lady of Maj. P. 
De Lamotte, of the 3d L. C., of a daughter. 

6. At Bhewndy, the lady of Lieut. R, 
S. Sutherland, 1st bat. 7th regt.jof a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 18. Capt. J. Lawrey, of the Bom- 
bay Artillery, to Julia, eldest daughter of 
the late Capt, I’ilford, of FI. M. ’s 6’7th regt. 


25. At St. Thomas’s Church, by the 
Rev, N. AA’'ade, Senior Chaplain, David 
Malcolm, Esq., to JMary Anne, third 
daughter of the late Rich. AA'elland, Esq., 
of Lyiningstone in Devonshire, and niece 
to the Hon. Sir AA"m. David Evans, Re- 
corder of Bombay. 

Nov. 12. At St. Thomas’s Church, by 
the Rev. Henry Da\ies, Ensign Robert 
Stewart Ridge, of H.M.’s 47tb regt., to 
Joanna Ellen, second' daughter of J.AV. 
BroMii, Esq., Solicitor, 

DFATHS. 

Oct, 8. Catherine IMaria, daughter of 
Capt. Robinson, European regt., aged 
one year. 

4. At Surat Bar, ou bis way to Bom- 
bay, Lieut. Geo. Latham Blacker, IJ.M.’s 
G5iii regt , aged 24 years. His aniiablo 
disposition and kind adectionate heart, had 
endeared him to his brother officers, who 
will long lament his lO'S. His remains 
were convo\cti to Surat, and buried with 
inilitaiy hemoer*.. 

I. ;. At tJic hou‘'e of Alex, Bell; Esq, 
Member of Council,Thomas Morris Keatc, 
Esq. Judge and Magi•^^rate of Surat, after 
a long and painful illness, which he bore 
witli great patience and resignation. In 
the ueat!) of iliis gentleman the Flonour- 
able Company has lost an able and upright 
servant, and his relatives and connexions a 
warm-hearted and sincere friend. 

14. Mr. Clmiles AVm. Pashly, aged 27 
years, five mariner, and assistant in the 
liouso of Baxter and Co. 

18. At Colabah, Mr. George Bran- 
nam, senior pilot of Bombay harbour, a 
wortijy man and a skilful pilot ; he has left 
a wife and two young cliiklren to deplore 
liL loss. 

19. At Seroor, Louisa Mary, the infimt 
daugliter of Capt. T. Stevenson, command- 
ing ist troop H. A., aged 10 mondis. 

30. At Surat, the Rev. James Skinner, 
aged 38 years. 

31. At Seroor, Juliet Grccme, the daugh- 
ter of Capt. T. Stevenson, II. A., aged 
two years and nearly three months. 

Nov. 5. At the house of Commodore 
Beaty, P. C. Baird, Esq., M.D., of the 
Medical Establishment of tliis Presidency. 

I I. Doctor John Mackesey, Surgeon of 
H.M.’s 65th regt. Doctor Mackesey had 
served many y'ears in various parts of tlie 
world, particularly in the Mediterranean, 
Egypt, the AATst- Indies, and North Ame- 
rica, and principally in the 62d regt. He 
was an otlicer of very superior attainments 
in his profession ; and altliough already 
possessed of a vast fund of information and 
experience w hen he arrived in this country, 
only six months ago, he never lost any 
opportunity of adding to his stock of know'- 
ledgc, but pursued liL avocations and his 
studies with all tlie ardour of a person de- 
votedly attached to his profession and the 
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oiirvicc* To the service at large the dcv-ith 
of siicli a i)erson must be consulered a pub- 
lic loss. To his regiment and his coin- 
nxanding officer the loss must be extreme. 
The soldiei's will long remember his un- 
ceasing care, and kind treatment of them 
when sick ; and his brother officers will 
long cherish in their remembrance tlie re- 
collection ofhi^ many amiable qualities as 
an officer, and his ^^^tuGs as a man. lie 
died of an abscess in the liver, of which he 
had been ill about six weeks. 


PORTUGUESE INDIA. 

aEvoLuTioir at goa. 

Sept, 16, 1821. 

For some time past the inhabitants cf 
l]jc Portuguese teiritory have been much 
agitated by the various and contradictory 
itccounts from the Brazils and Portugal of 
the changes in their Constitution ; at 
length, intelligence from autlientic sources 
having been received, of what was passing 
in other quarters of the world, and the 
Decree of the 24th of February last, by 
King Don John thcVIth having become 
public, the inhabitants and troop? selected 
five of the principal inhabitants at Goa to 
form a Provisional Government The 
Count de Rio Pardo was applied to : but 
ha^ng no authority to confirm the Consti- 
tution, he resigned his Government on the 
16 th September, finding the general voice 
in favour of the new Constitution, and re. 
tirfcd from his palace at Pangim, to his 
country residence at Cabo ; where ho r.ow 
resides, we hear, with a guard of honor, 
furnished by the new Government, and en- 
joying full liberty ;• with the respect and 
esteem of those who formerly wore subject 
to Ills government, wliich appears to have 
been exercised with mildness and justice 
by that amiable nobleman. Tims, witli- 
out bloodshed, has a complete change in 
tlie government of the Portuguese pos- 
sessions in the East taken place. The 
Members of the New Government are-— 
Vresidenty Field Marshal Godinho. — 
Member, General Correa, Chancellor 
Gomes, Judge Magolhorn, Judge Seiton. 
— Perfect tranijuillity reigned at Goa on 
the 17th instant, and every tiling was go- 
ing on as usual there.— iloTn. Qax. 


The following are translations of do- 
cuments received relative to the Revolu- 
tion at Goa : — 

“ In the year of our Lord Jesus Christ 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
one, on the sixteenth of September, at the 
palace of the government in Pangim, pre- 
sent the Councillor Blanoe Jeze Gomes 
Loureiro, the Field Marshal,! Manoel Go- 


* He lias since proceeded to Bombay < 
4Di} ~Eyl. * 

t Marshal de Cotnpo, h rjnk corrcsnt 
xvith M^jor-CcneraJ, we believe. ^ 


dinho de Mira, the Field Marshal Joaquira 
Manoel Correa da Silva e Gama, the De- 
sembargador Gonsalo de MagalhacnsTeis- 
eira Pinto, and the Desembargadors Ma- 
noel Duarte Leitad : it was stated by the 
latter, that the w’iil of the people and of the 
troops of this Government to adhere with- 
out the least delay to the Constitution of 
Portugal having Ixeen made manifest, and 
these sentiments having become more ap- 
parent, since the a■^sent which His Majesty 
ga\ e to the Constitution, by tlie Decree of 
tile 24t}i of February of the present year, 
had been promulgated tjirougli so many 
channels ; at daybreak on the said 1 6th, the 
troops of the di ff erent coips that were sta- 
tioned at the Inlands of Goa were diawn up 
in the square of the government palace in 
Pangim, and tlxere proclaiming the Portu- 
gue^ Constitution, they deputed the Field 
Marshal Manoel Godinho de Mira, the 
Field Marshal Joaquim Manoel Correa de 
Silva e riie Desembargador Joad 

Maria de Abreo, the chief physician of the 
State Antonio Jo^e de Lima Leitad, the 
Desembargador Manoel Duarte Leitad, 
and many other officers of the different 
corps, to declare to His Excellency tlje 
Viceroy and Captain General, the Count 
of Rio Pardo, these sentiments, and the 
cessation of his government ; which being 
done, and having intimated to him that it 
was necessary for him to proceed to Cabo, 
in order to avoid any disturbance, or even 
the appearance of any disrespect, which in 
sudi cases is so very possible, and which 
by every means they meant to prevent, tlie 
said Count of Rio Pardo assented, and 
proceeded to Cabo with a competent 
guard of honour. Tiiis being done, the 
troops proclaimed unanimously the said 
Field Slarshal 3Ianoei Godhlnho de Mira, 
the Field Marshal Joaquim Manoel Cor- 
rea da Silva e Gama, the Councillor Ma- 
noel Joze Gomes Loureiro, the Desem- 
bargador Gonsalo de Magalhaens Teixeira 
Pinto, and the Desembargador Manoel 
Duarte Leitad, to form the Provisional 
Junta of the Government of India; and 
having convoked the Members who were 
not present at the Council, the Councillor 
Manoel Joze Gomes Loureiro, and the 
Desembargador Gonsalo de Magalhaens 
feixoim l^into, these declared their ad- 
hesion and sincere wishes to acquit them- 
selves of the trust wliich the people re- 
posed in them. And that it may so ap- 
pear, this act was made by me, Ignacio Se- 
bastiad de Silva, chief officer of tlie Secre- 
tary of State, Manoel Duarte ordered it 
to be written. 

(Signed) 

Manoel Jose Gomes Loureiro^ 

Manoel Godinho de Mira, 

Joaquim Manoel Correa da Silva e 
Gama, 

Gonsalo de Magalliacns Teixeira pinto, 

Manoel Duarte Leitad,” 
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Soldiers of Ihe Portuguese Army in 
India Our beloved King, Don John 
the Six‘h, assenting to the wishes of the 
nation and of your brothers in arms in the 
okl and new world, deigned by his decree 
of the 24th February of the present year 
to approve of the Constitution of Portugal 
throughout all the dominions of the Por- 
tuguese crown. From that day forward, 
the Portuguese, in whatever obscure corner 
of the earth they may reside, arc no longer 
vassals of an absolute monarchy, but-the 
citizens of a constitutional monarchy, and of 
a representative and free government. This 
royal order, the most exuberant proof 
tliat a King could give to his people tliat lie 
loved them, and that, at the expense of his 
dearest rights and perogatives, he laboured 
for their good and prosperity, this sacred 
degree, known here for many days, and 
made public through many channels, had 
not been yet carried into effect, nor was 
such measure intended. It seemed as if 
those golden expressions of our beloved 
King were carried up by the winds like 
the sands of the desert. It became neces- 
sary to break the cliains, and you were the 
instrument. Till now you were soldiers 
of the Conde de Rio Pardo : now you are 
soldiers of the Portuguese nation in India. 
Till now you were tlie support of despo- 
tism, now you are that of liberty. How 
great a difterence between one and the 
other state ! 

Soldiers : Your pay and accoutrements 
shall be furnished as quickly as possible. 
Rely on the Constitutional Government 
which has been elected, and be obedient to 
your chiefs and superiors. Without subor- 
dination there is no discipline ; the greatest 
bravery and courage are useless, where the 
military force turns so fatally on itself. 
Follow the example of your brethren In 
Portugal, where not one drop of blood 
was shed. Notiiing is changed except a 
tyrannical and absolute government for a 
constitutional and free one ; and, conse- 
quently, your situation from the most de- 
plorable to the most happy. Long live 
the Portuguese nation ! long live tlie 
Cortes ! long live the Constitution, long 
live the King Don John the Sixth, and 
the royal House of Braganza. 

Inhabitants of Portuguese India: Ty* 
ranny is at an end in Goa. In the course of 
31 6 years ninety-five Governors, all despo- 
tic, andthegreaterpartignorantand fanatic, 
have nearly annihilated the political exist- 
ence of our establishments, formerly the 
most flourishing in Asia, and have re- 
duced them to decay and misery, apparent 
to all the world. A new epoch now dawns, 
and the splendour of electric fire which has 
for many months enlivened our fellow 
citizens of Europe and America, now illu.. 
mines the Conkan. Don John the Sixth, * 
the most amiable of monarchs, without 
the ruin, oppression, or blood of his peo- 
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pie (the ordinary scourges of political re- 
volt), by a decree of the 24th Februaiy of 
the present year, has yielded to the na- 
tional wishes, and approved the Constitu- 
tion of Portugal throughout all the posses- 
sions and dominions of the Lusitaiiian 
empire. The satisfaction which every one 
feels who is not a disgrace to human na- 
ture, the happiness which results from so 
beneficial an order, ought not to be re- 
tarded an instant. Our wishes, however, 
sufficiently manifest and apparent, Were 
not complied vnth by the old Government. 
Tlie chains with which despotism kept 
down liberty became every day heavier. 

It was necessary to break them, and erect 
a constitutional government, the palladium 
of a free people, which might provision- 
ally rule and govern us, until new orders 
could reach us from the National States- 
You yourselves chose it ; you youreelves 
elected its members. 

Inhabitants of Portuguese India : 
From henceforward there will not exist in 
tlie office of the Secretary of State those 
iron coffers, in which were hid the tricks 
and snares of governors. To none in fu- 
ture shall be denied the knowledge and 
reason of the result of their petitions and 
pretensions. Copies of all orders and dis- 
patches shall be put in possession of all who 
wish to know them. None of you shall 
go to sicken or expire in the infernal dun- 
geons of Mormugao ; tlie packets of the 
maritime post shall no longer go loaded 
with venemous and calumnious intrigues, 
against those who endeavour to live quiet^v 
ly under the shade of tlie laws. The pub- 
lic revenues shall not in future be dissi- 
pated by pride and indecent caprices, in 
useless wars and unfortunate projects, con- 
ceived and executed without calculation, 
without advice, and without raoth'es ; pro- 
jects from which no good, but enormous 
evils have resulted. The military situa- 
tions and offices which are at the disposal 
of Government shall be no longer con- 
ferred on unworthy profaners of the 
honour of their own and other families ; 
there shall be no privileges of rank or 
church government ; merit and virtue shall 
be the only road to office. 

Inhahitanls of India : In the depressed 
state in which this country is, great and 
sudden ameliorations are impossible. It 
costs more to mend a state which is going 
to ruin, than to rebuild one : it will not 
be a trifle to replace w4iat has fallen off. 
I hope, how’ever, to see all the good which 
is possible, effected, and you yourselves 
may add such projects of reform as you 
conceive conducive to it. To this end, 
however, it is necessary to have confidence 
in the government, and to execute the ex- 
isting laws, and the orders which the cir- 
cumstances of the country and of the pre- 
sent rime require. Without these, there 
is no government nor civil society. All 
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is disorder and anarchy, a hundred times 
worse tlian despotism. 

Inhaiilants of Goa : Vfe swear to he 
faithful to the King, to the Constitution, 
to the National Cortes. I.ong live the 
Portuguese Nation ! Long live the King 
Don John the Vlth and tlie royal dynasty 
of the House of Braganza ! 

Manifesto* 

** Some time hacl efapbed, since from the 
accounts received of the declaration of the 
wi^ of the Portuguese nation, the con- 
vocation of the Cortes, and of their union, 
wishes of adhering to the lihend s\^tcm 
of Government adopted in Portugal had 
been manifested at this capital, and three 
or four months ago the change of govern- 
inent, that had its effect on the l6tIi'Sept. 
would have taken place here, wore it not 
for t'crtain obstacles, among''! otliers, chiet- 
iy the invincible reluctance of His Excel- 
lency the Conde dc Uio Pardo, Ev-Go- 
vernor of Goa to any thing like liberty 
and a constitutional government, and his 
inflexible obstinacy and mania of despo- 
tism. However tlie torrent of opinion 
carried all away, when on tlie morning of 
the 16tli Sept, the four companies of gre- 
nadiers that were stationed at Pangim, the 
greater part of the regt of artillery, one 
bat of rifle corps, and a detachment of 
the legion of Ponda, having assembled 
near the Government House, proclaimed 
the constitution, and the lilicrty of the 
Portuguese, and deputed, in order to con- 
vey their sentiments to His Excellency 
tlte Conde de Kio Pardo, the Field Mai- 
shals Manoel Godinho de Mira, Joaquim 
Manoel Correa da Silva e Gama, the 
Judges Manoel Duarte Leitid, Joad Ma- 
ria dc Abreu, and the suj>criut*.ndjng 
surgeon Antonio Jose de Lima Leitad, 
who were then there, together with the 
following officers : Joaquim Pereira Ma- 
rinho, Francisco Antonio Pimento, Agoc- 
tinho Jose Lopes, Dinoirio de Mello Sm 
Paio, and others who had principally con- 
curred to so glorious an achievement. 
Among these deputies, Manoel Duarte 
Lcitad was chosen to addre.ss the Ex- 
Governor Conde de Kio Pardo, and he 
executed the commission, declaring to 
bis Excellency, with moderation and projw 
respect, the will of the people and army, 
their adlierence to the public cause of the 
nation, and consequently tlie cession of 
Ids government, and the newssify of his 
retiring to Cabo, where he should have a 
guard of honour, corresponding to his dig- 
nity, and compatible with public safety. 
Tim was accordingly done, and tlien, in 
order to form the Junta of tlic Prorisional 
Government till the arrival of competent 
orders, the undermentioned Gentlemen 
were by unanimou.s votes of the army and 
people, elected, tiz. the Councillor Ma- 
nod Joee Gomes Loureiro, the Held Mar- 
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shals Godinho de Mira, Joaquim Manoel 
Corra da Silva e Gama, the' Judges Cuii- 
salo de IMagalhaens Teixeira Pinto and 
Manoel Duarte Leitao. Tliose who wcr*. 
formerly tlic Senate of Goa, the Areh- 
bisliop, and all tlie aatliorities, botli Civil 
and Ecclesiastical, swore to the Portu- 
guese Constitution, the Cortes, and to tlu 
King, D. Joad tlie Vlth, and in tlie same 
morning the Archbishop Primate, and all 
tlic authorities having also .sworn, the PoV' 
tuguesc liberty in the provinces \\as pro- 
claimed and acknowledged, as also by the 
corps there stationed. It was declared 
that the Ex-Governor was at liberty, and 
that the present circumstances alone, and 
his cw 1 safely, denumded his being kept 
for the present in the di-stnet of Cabo ; 
for indeed the odium and the public Iia- 
tred against his person aic very manifest. 
The members of the Pro^is^onal Junta 
are working with the greatest energy pos- 
sible: but the injuries are so \ei'y seriou 
that a celestial power would be required 
to put in order tlic ruins in which despo- 
tism has involved this e^tabli-shmeut. — Gou. 
September 19, 1821.” — Bom. Cour. 


BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

According to recent advices from Ran- 
goon, the great preparations made by tin 
Birmoh monarch for war with Siam liad 
been arrested by rojal mandate, and 
the numerous armies assembled on the 
frontier of the kingdoms, estimated at 
IJOjOOO men, had been recalled and 
sent to their respective homes. Tlie pre 
ci'-e reason for this unexpected measuic i; 
not stated; indeed no reason appears toLa\c 
been assigned by those employed to can v 
it into execution for their conduct. It wa-- 
conjectured, however, that his Mojusty (' ' 
A\a liadboon induced to older tlic return 
of Ids troops, rather from the difHcuhics 
that might be found in supplying them 
properly with provisions, ailer rice iiad 
become botli dear and scarce, than from 
any want of confidence in their ability to 
accomplish the objects for which they ii:.d 
been assembled. An ambas'-ador from 
the coa’^t of Cochin-China lately reached 
Martaban, for the purpose of disembarking 
tlierc and proceeding to the court of A' a. 
A difficulty was found at first on the part 
of tile Peguers in understanding the lan- 
guage of this illustrious stranger, but the 
minister of Rangoon dispatched a coiq>s 
of interpreters to the place where he had 
touched, who were qualified to intcrjirct in 
eight ditferent languages, sti that it was not 
appreliendeil he would be long unable to 
make his wishes particularly know n. Ac- 
cording to tlie last accounts he was pro- 
ceeding to Ava in company with the gene- 
ral, commanding in chief the army assem- 
bled at Martaban, but it had not been ascer- 
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Ttfu’ned what particular object lie hatl in 
ow, although it was naturally supposed 
Kit his mission liad ariKcnfrom something 
nincctcd with the hostile appearances and 
reparations so evidently conspicuous, and 
•lively pusliecl on, both in Siam and Ava. 
-John Bull in the Enst, iVer. 1821. 

On the 23d of July last, we made our 
waders acquainted with the outrage com- 
litted on the ship 'William I’otric, by the 
oiamese authorities, at Jimkscylon, and 
ihe subscqxient arrival of the ship at Ran- 
goon, where slie was detained for a further 
[leriod of time by the Local Authorities, 
uho suspected some connivance on thep4n*t 
of Captain ^Murray witli tlic Siamese in 
the preceding transaction. We are now 
» nnbled to state tliat the William Petrie, 
•liter having been loaded for ^Madras, was 
<lc.‘t-iincd on the aliove account in llie Ran- 
'oon river by the Local Gov erinnent for the 
'paceof thiity-ri\ (Lays, daring which time 
fiTquent ap])licatiors were made by tlie 
owner of the siiip to the rninI*'ti.T,to allow 
her either to depart or to pronounce any 
adverse decision against her • but a deaf ear 
was turned to all such appeals. At last 
• he minister stated that he would release 
'he slii}), upon proper security being given 
lor the appearance of her commander, 
when he should be called upon to answer 
to the further examinations of the Govern- 
meat ; and subsequently thi'* disagreeable 
Species of embargo was taken olf, on the 
iiwjier making a present of about 2CK) ru- 
pecs-worthof Arnie muslins to tiieUawoon. 
Thus bril’.ory and corruj)*ion <Io not ap- 
peartobe confined to t!ie old Governments 
of Europe, although tlie douceur in such a 
case in more retined countri.s might have 
been heavier than was exacted b) the se- 
cond ill authority at Kango<jn. 13e that as it 
luy, this lord of tlie waters,” for such 
die Iki'.voon is understood to l>e in his 
official character, thought lie had a right to 
levy tljis species of tribute from a stranger, 
over wliose transactions it was pos'- ble to 
throw suspicion ; hut we are happy to say 
that his Majesty the King thouglit other- 
V. i.^c, for as soon as a statement of tlie cir- 
c'umstances connected willi the aliair 
wliich occasioned the detention of the ves- 
sel, and drawn up liy her owner with the 
assistance of the Shatihundar, who behaved 
very handsomely on the occasion, liad 
reached the Golden Ean,” a man of rank 
was dispatched from the Court to repair to 
ILingonn, and see the alfair rectified by the 
liberation of the commander, and the full 
and public repayment to tlie owntT of all 
tfie expenses tliat had been incurred in con- 
‘'Cquencc of the detention of the vessel. 

'Idiis afTtir, combined witli others which 
have been already brought to the notice of 
the Indian public, tends to show^ that the 
present King of Ava acts in a far more en- 
lightenv^ manner than any of his prcdcces. 
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sort?, in every thing that relates to the in- 
terests, wants, or rights of foreigners trad- 
ing to his dominions ; and there can bo no 
doubt that if he were to visit Rangoon, and 
'establish his residence there for a time, his 
discrimination would soon point out to 
him the vexatious regulations that narrow 
views of commercial policy Iiavc established 
there, to the detriment of the country, and 
his sense of justice, as well as of sound po- 
licy, would lead him to abolish them en- 
tirely, and to introduce a far better order of 
things.— 7W(/. 


MALACCA. 

private letters fiom Malacca, received 
by tlie Hindu, state that the II. C. ship 
General Kyd, after quitting Penang, and 
entering ll’ie Straits of Malacca, unfortu- 
nately grounded on the Ifith of Septem- 
ber, and all endeavours that were for some 
time employed to get h.er ofl' proved fruit- 
less. Tile 'lead was gobig at the time that 
she struck, and the cast immediately be- 
fore tlic occurrence of the accident was 
seventeen fathoms. At low water, how- 
ever, while slic remained aground, she had 
only nine feet water on one <idc. Having 
struck before day light on IMonday morn- 
ing, she did not get od’ until llic following 
Sunday, after her guni» had been tlirowrn 
overboard, with some jiart of the cargo. 
Had she not been a country-built ship, she 
would in tlie opinion of all on board have 
gone to pieces during the very first night. 

Soon after the Kvd had got on shore, 
Ujc pur-vcr was di'-p.tUhed in a small boat 
to ^^al:lcca for nsst^tanec ; but before any 
aid could 1)0 obtained in that way, a brig 
liovc in sight, bound to Penang, on board 
of wIikIi tlic passengers embarked on 
Xlmrh'lay, and they wi re conveyed safely to 
Malacca, w liere the attentions of the worthy 
Governor were very conspicuously dis- 
pLivcd in providing for their accominotion. 

On the morning of the 2 Gth, the Gene- 
ral Kyd came to anchor at Malacca, and 
the passengers were to embark again on 
the fallowing LVeiung, when she was to 
sail immediately in pn .soculion of her voy- 
age to China .— BuUm iJie East, 


CHINA. 

VTAIiKFT. 

Late letters from China, after particu- 
larizing the favorable circumstances of the 
market tlure for Opium,* of wiiich our 
readers have lieen for somd time acquaint- 
ed, give, we are siirry to ‘^ay, a very dif- 
ferent account i*f the condition and pros- 
j'cetb of odier .articles from this country, 
'nie old^.t merchants there, it is stated, 
b<rth natives and foreigners, dc*clare tliat 
they Iiave never seen so great a dqire^ion 

♦ Till* \% somewhat at variance wuh late 
edicts.— ZTct. 
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in the pHce of imports of erery descrlp> 
tion, except Opium. Cotton never was so 
low. There are now upwards of 80,000 
bales on hand, absolutely locked up in the 
warehouses of the Hong Merchants and 
Brokers, most of whom must suffer severe 
losses. The middling quality, such as 
usually comes from Bengal, cannot be 
pawned at 7 tales, or sold at any price. 
The cargo of the Maitland, for which 11.7. 
was refused in March last, was offered to 
Houqua at 9, but he declined purchasing 
at any price. In this state of things with 
every prospect of a large crop of native 
Cotton, there is expected on the Com- 
pany’s account 

From England Bales 25,000 

Bombay 50,000 

Bengal 15,000 

Madras 6,000 


96,000 

independent of what must come on for 
private account. Under all these unfa- 
vourable circumstances, it is apprehended 
that tlie price of middling Cotton will be, 
before long, as low as € or 7 Tales, and 
how much lower it may fall it is impossi- 
ble to say.— CoA Fapevy Oct. 31. 

SHIPPINGi. 

Tlie General Kyd, arrived previous to 
tlie 30th of November from London and 
Bengal, was on shore some d<iys in tlic 
Struts of Malacca, but got off with trifling 
loss of spars, &c., and without any appa« 
rent damage. The first officer (Mr. Max- 
well) was drowned , — LoiuL Paper. 


VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. 

Hobart Town, Sei)t. 1821. — “ After a 
fair run of 113 days from the Isle of 
Wight, in all its beauty, we reached the 
River Derv^'ent of this fine Antarctic is- 
land. The first appearance of our adopted 
country was highly inviting : green trees 
in the middle of winter, growxne; to tlie 
salt sea brink, and overhanging the edge 
of tremendous cliflfe. Tlie apparent ferti- 
lity of the soil, and the sight of the smoke 
of the rude cottages of the settlers, were 
most cheering, afler sixteen weeks of the 
blank horizon of the ocean. 

“ Hobart Town is a large village; the 
weather too cold for the shelter of a tent. 

“ We find bread, very good^ 3d. per 
lb.; mutton, not fat, but good, at 5d., and 
thought dear. 

** The average price of sheep, 15s., that 
is, three Spanish dollars, or a paper note 
for 15s; a milch cow, £10. ; an ox, £8, ; 
butter, milk, eggs, and poultry, very dear : 
few horses in the colony, and ordinary and 
ill-conditioned, selling at £50. to £70. 
each. 

“ Hje currency here is carried on by 
notes of hand, on I. O. U. ’s, payable at 
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sight, issued by — — and — — , and 
and by my butcher and baker, by any one, 
i n short as far as he has credit : our dollars 
are the only lumber we have with us. The 
• Spanish dollar is current at five English 
shillings, or four of them for a Bank of 
England note ; but I cannot obtain 
one farthing of “ a^o ’* on my precious 
metal money, in the purchase of any arti- 
cle, over one of these promissory paper 
notes. Every one prefers this circulating 
medium to the cumbersome currency of 
dollars. 

Imported goods are generally paid for 
by Government bills and dollars ; but few 
dollars are in circulation, and they arc not 
much regarded. Much is transacted by 
barter; as sheep for sugar, rum, or to- 
bacco ; those who gamble pay the stakes 
next morning in sheep or corn. 

Every settler has the privilege of fur- 
nishing to the Government store a rated 
proportion of corn or sheep (wheat at 10s. 
a bushel), according to Ws fiock, or the 
quantity of land he has in cultivation. 

I am told, that for six months of the 
year, there are no mornings, few days, and 
no evenings, on which a fire can be dis- 
pensed with; and that in the interior, the 
island is subject to frost in the middle of 
summer, which cuts off the tender crops, 
and renders it difficult to cultivate potatoes. 
I have as yet found the climate of Hobart 
Town unpleasantly cold, and the weather 
as variable as in England. No snow has 
fallen in the town, and the frost slight ; 
but the Table Mountain near it has been 
constantly covered with snow. 

“ Agricultural produce and cattle have 
advanced greatly in price in tlie last three 
years, and have taken a start since I land- 
ed ; and all is paid for at the par of 5s. for 
the dollar. 

“ Land is worth, on an average, from 5s. 
to 7s. an acre ; In good situations (building 
ground not considered) 20s. to 30s. One 
respectable settler has 400 acres, for which 
he asks j^800, and 30 miles from Hobart 
Town. Land carriage is almost imprac- 
ticable, tlie hills being steep, and rising 
generally from the base of each other, 
leaving only a narrow channel between 
them. 

“ A word of Governor Sorell. I cannot 
pretend to judge of his general administra- 
tion ; but as I am able to judge, from the 
sentiments and principles which in con- 
versation he has expressed, and as far as I 
have yet observed of the state and order of 
this infant colony, he is deserving of the 
highest praise. He is limited in his means 
of making improvements, which hte seems 
to feel ; but if it may be allowed to judge 
of a man, in his very peculiar station of 
command, from the short observation I 
have ye<- made of him, tliere is no limit 
to his desire to do good, and no limit to 
his c ertions to effect it,”— Paper, 
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POLYNESIA. 

(From the Sydney Gazette, July 17, isai.) 

The Supply (whaler) has been on the 
coast of Peru. On the way hither 
called at the Friendly Islands, at one of 
which she touched ; it is called by the 
natives Eaooa, but by us Middleberg. 
From Capt. Thornton we obtain the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

Oil the morning of tiie 21st of February 
la-st a boat was dispatched on shore from 
the ship, under command of the chief 
officer, witli five ciTeclive hands, and three 
sick men, in order to procure articles of 
refresliment for the crew, and to land the 
invalids. Upon landing, the men were 
immediately surrounded, and the boat 
carried inland about liaif-a-milc, which 
action was observable from the ship. In 
a sliort time after tliis transaction, from 
ten to fifteen canoes, with four or five 
natives in each, came oft' to the vessel with 
a quantity of provisions, and bartering 
between the crew and the natives of course 
commenced. All svas calm, and tradescom- 
ed to be going on well ; when, on a sudden, 
the natives iu tlie canoes flew' up the v'essel 
with amazing dexterity, joined a few 
others on the deck, and endeavoured to 
take the ship. The crew, who were not 
altogether well prepared, but still had 
sufficient apprehension not to be wliolly 
defenceless, at tlie same instant seized crow 
bars, handspikes, and whatever other wea- 
pons presented themselves, and in a few 
minutes, providentially cleared the ship 
of their treacherous friends. This happy 
object was not accomplished, however, 
witliout the loss of live> on both sides ; 
the second officer, Mr. Crombie, receivctl 
a blow on the head, from the eftl‘cls of 
which he survived only nine hours; a 
seaman, of the name of John llumplircy, 
was dragged out of tlie mizen chmus into 
the sea, and tiiere butchered ; and a third 
who was the carpenter’s mate, Samuel 
Johnson, was killed between the shore and 
the ship in a canoe, into which he had 
voluntarily gone before the attempt was 
made. He had been intreated by Ids 
commander to leave the canoe and come 
on board, but he chose to disobey tlic 
injunction, and in consequence lost his life 
for his temerity. Several of the natives 
were killed ; and to shew tliat tlie w'hole 
was preconcerted, and understood by those 
on shore, the instant the rush was made 
on the vessel, the chief officer’s party were 
secured and bound to trees, which, from 
the nearness of the vessel to the shore, 
was clearly perceivable ; however, for- 
tunately not succeeding hi tlieir dreadful 
intentions, tlie lives of the shore party 
were saved. The next morning Capt. 
Thornton endeavoured to recover those on 
shore ; which object was so far accomplisii- 
ed, as to gain the release of his chief 
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officer and five men, the natives granting 
them lilierty upon the receipt of a musket, 
and a proportionate quantity of ammuni- 
tion for each. Tlie other three they were 
determined on retaining ; and Captain 
Tliomton was reluctantly compelled to 
leave his three men to the protection of 
Providence, and proceed on a cruise. 

After the lapse of about a month, the 
vessel undergoing considerable alteration 
in sails and painting, Capt. Thornton paid 
a second visit to Middlcbergh, but this 
attempt was also iVuitless ; and once more 
he put to sea without the fulfilment of 
hi-* object. The upon this cruise, 

fell iu with the Sjrin^aputani and A'erU, 
whalers, and, in company with them, 
made anolJier attempt to effect tlie en- 
iaigemcnt from the w'orst of bondages of 
tile three sailors, if still alive. The third 
time proved siiccc.^'-^ful as far as related to 
two of tiiem ; the third declaiing he would 
not leave tlie island ; and w hen the boats 
went on shore to release them, he flew 
into tlie woods. Ills liberated associates 
said, tliat he had come to the determiuatioii 
of spending tlic reinaiiider of his days on 
the island, from the circumstance of his 
sight becoming dim, and the certainty of 
living in the midst of luxuriant plenty. 
Middk'berg or Eaooa, is in latitude 21<> 
20'; and longitude 174^^ OO' W: is only 
eiglit miles distant fioin Tongataboo, in a 
soutli-eastcrly direction ; and is governed 
by an elderly man of the name of Afoca, 
whose title is regal, and the inhabitants lie 
rules are about six hundred in number. 
TI»e island is extremely picturesque ; and 
abounds witli ])ro\is 2 ons, such as yams, 
shaddocks, a kind of guava, pigs, fowls, 
and cocoa-nuts. After a reconciliation 
li;wl taken place, the vessels lay off tliis 
island some time, and Captain T. was 
enabled to observe, that amity and friend- 
ship existed among tlie natives themselves : 
but, so far from tlieir posse.ssing any 
friendship or aftection for foreigners, be 
considers that treachery is loo much the 
characteristic trait of these islanders. 
Cajitiiin T. also says tliat plunder appears 
to be their principal aim, as the desire of 
killing, or glutting themselves in human 
gore, appears not to form a pmt of their 
character in these days, whatever it may 
Iiave been heretofore. 

Capt. Thornton also has been kind 
enough to favour us with sometliing of a 
dcsciiption of the island of Tongataboo, 
whose King rules the other islands with 
imperial sway. Middlcl.erg is a depend- 
ency of Tongataboo ; the latter is sup- 
posed to contain about 2,000 inhabitants, 
nie former is abounding with every gift 
tliat Nature can possibly be-)tow for the 
benefit and sustenance of her creatures, 
and has the appearance of a lovely and 
well laid out garden ; yet it bears i.o 
comparison with that of Tongataboo, 

VoL. XIII. a T 
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■which Capt. Tborato.n assur^ us is lovely 
to behold. The shores are linetl with 
cocoa-nut ttees, and die whole island ex- 
hibits 3 portraiture of cultivation of the 
most matiei kind. Nothing seems to be 
wan^g in these regions to effect the 
comjdefion of the happiness of our sable 
fellow mortals, but that religion which is 
flying apace to their shores ; and, ere long, 
will doubtless be introduced and esta- 
blished ■within their borders. Notwith- 
standing all their treachery, it is very 
evident these people are not averse to the 
introduction of strangers among them to 
redde, or why would this European prefer 
ending his days in their converse, to that 
of returning to his native country and 
kindred ? We, unhesitatingly, pronounce 
than as capable of present civilization ; 
and capable also (says the exulting Mis- 
sionary) of being saved. 

Between Tongataboo and the island of 
Anamooka there is a very dangerous reef 
of sunken rocks, which extends as fax as the 
eye can reach, and upon which the Supjyly 
was near running. Capt. Thornton could 
not find it laid down in any chart or map 
in Ids possession. Its situation is latitude 
solas' S., and longitude 175® 4' W. 

Capt. Thornton adds further to our 
stock of interesting intelligence, by in- 
forming us that he fell in with an idand, 
of considerable extent, in latitude 10° 4' S , 
add longitude ISOu 16' W. At first 
view it resembles a cluster of small 
islands, and is particularly low. Its 
length Capt. Thornton ascertained to be 
fifteen miles, and its breadth about five. 


pmsiA. 

EFIDEMIO CHOLEBA. 

The accounts from Persia exhibit a dis- 
tressing picture of the effects of the epide- 
mic cholera. Mr. Jukes arrived at Kaza- 
roon on the 1 7th September, on his march 
from Bushire to Shirauz. Ihe disease had 
indeed almost entirely ceased at every place 
through wliich he had then passed ; but it 
was raging with great violence in Shirauz, 
and had spread dismay and consternation 
amongst the inhabitants of that city. The 
family of the Prince was amongst the first 
to feel its dreadful effects. On the 16th, 
one of his wives, with several Georgian 
females, fell victims to the disease, and in 
less than 24 hours his mother, one of his 
children, and several others of less note, 
were numbered witli the dead. The 
greatest possible alarm was necessarily 
excited, and this was increased by the 
Prince and his remaining family quitting 
the city on the 1 7th. All authority seemed 
to cease ; the bazars were shut, and all who 
could command the means fled the city. 
From die most authentic accounts that 
could be collected, it appears that nearly 
1,800 deaths occurred within the first nine 
days. Tlie latest accounts state that the dis- 
ease was on the decline at Shirauz, that 
the Prince intended to set out for the city 
early in October, and the people were 
slowly and fearfully returning home. It 
was reported that the disease had reached 
Ispahan, and it was feared that this fatal 
disorder was still progressive through Per- 
sia. — Bom. Cour. jyi>e. 10. 
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MOSAMBIQVE. 

BEVOLDTION IS THE COLONY. 

Tetters from Mosambique, of the 7th 
September^ announce the extension of 
revblntion tp that place. On the arrival of 
the new Governor, Manuel de Silva, from 
the Brazils, on the 29th of August, he was 
not recaved ; but at the end of three days 
he was allowed to land as a private person. 
Two nights after he landed, however, some 
inferior ofiicets waited on him, having 
previously secured the Commandant of the 
Fort and the oflicers on duty, and insisted 
that he should govern them ; he was com- 
pelled to accede to tliis, and proceeded 
into the Fort, accompanied by his Aid -de- 
Camps, Zbe next morning, at daylight, 
a salute of 21 guns was fired, whiti was 
the first notice to the town of what had 
happened during the night. 

' Oh the assembling of the troops, they 
ind^d that llie former Colonel, and the 
^ieutdhattt-Colonels, and several other 


oflicers should be removed from the com- 
mand ; upon hearing of which they resigned 
and tore their uniforms off. ' For seveml 
days the place was in an alarming state of 
mutiny ; there was no command over the 
soldiers, who were running about drunk, 
robbing and plundering the shops, and strip- 
ping the people of their clothes in the streets. 

Many of the inhabitants flew with their 
property to Moosreel and Cabucerra, or on 
hoard the ships in the harbour. 

Yesterday, however (the 6th of Septem- 
ber), the principal inhabitants met at the 
Senate-house, when a provisional govern- 
ment was formed, consisting of the follow- 
ing persons : 

Lieut. General Joao Manuel de Silva, 
President ; 

Brigadier Joao Vincente, 2d Member. 

Bishop of Mosambique, 3d ditto. 

Juiz de Fora, 4th ditto. 

JJalthazir de Souza and Brito, 5th ditto. 

Antonio Alves de Mande, 6th ditto. 

Aiitonio Laurence, 7th ditto. 
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The command of the battalion of Ca^a- 
dores had devolved on an Ensign, as many 
of the officers are yet missing ; and it Is 
greatly feared that another disturbance 
will t^e place before long. — Bam, C&ar, 
Oc/. 2a 


CAFE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Cape Town gazettes to the 12th Jan., 
supply the following intelligence 

“ The last mail from Bathurst has 
brought an account of the successful entry 
of the coasting schooner Elizabeth, Fran- 
cis Lisboa master, into the Kowie river, 
on the 9th November. 

“ This ve^l arrived off die Kowie’s 
mouth on the previous evening, anchored 
in the roadstead, and sailed in at high water 
the follovdng day without any difficulty. 
Thus is the important point of the practi- 
cability of the navigation of Kome finally 
ascertained ; and the settlers, after all the 
difficulties and privations to which two 
seasons of unprecedented calamity and 
distress have exposed them, have now the 
prospect before them of all the advantages 
to be derived from a water communication 
into the heart of the locations. The bason 
formed by the Kowie is capacious^and per- 
fectly safe. Vessels may discharge dieir 
cargoes on the river's bank from their 
decks. The village about to be built on 
this desirable spot will be about mne miles 
from Bathurst, and about twenty-five from 
Graham's Town; From Port Elizabeth to 
Graham's Town, or Bathurst, the distance 


is not less than 110 miles. Such ^ex- 
tent of land carriage might have paralysed 
the best exertions of the new colonists, 

“ The Elizabeth schooner belongs, tp 
Lieut. Peder, R.N,, who has establiSie^ a 
whale Bshery at St. Helena Bay, on the 
west coast, and she was diartered by that 
gentleman to the Kowie," 


SIERRA LEONE. 

Sierra Leone Gazettes to the soiddle of 
January bring the following Goveniar 
Grant had opened an intercourse with Ao 
King of Toulatra, by which the British will 
probably derive lucrative trade and Afncah 
discovery. This kingdom is only a few 
days’ journey from the Niger. The fol- 
lowing deaths have taken place on the 
Gold Coast ;—!Elmin% the 'Dutch gover- 
nor ; Acera, Governor-general of the Dan- 
ish settlement ; and Governor Gordobt of 
the English settlement. A deputation had 
arrived Sierra Leone from Alamy Ab- 
dal Kader, king of the Toulaha, at the 
head of which was a prince, and a Hhi- 
hometan priest and his wife. This singu- 
lar man came all the way from Egypt to 
the Mandigo nation, with important infor- 
mation of the geograpliy of Oriental Afri- 
ca : he had pass^ through Tombuctoo, 
and was of opinion that the Niger and 
the Nile were the same river. Die French 
and Portuguese vessels cany on an active 
trade. — Lorul. Taper, 
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Owingyto the late arrival of further in- 
telligence from India, we are obliged to 
publish the chief of it in a Supplementary 
form. 


CALCUTTA. 

LAW IKTELUGENCE. 

Supreme Court, Nov. 1, 1821. 

Presentment of the Grand Jur^ for the 
Fourth Sessions of 1821. 

** The Grand Jury having disposed of all 
the Bills submitted for their decision, and 
there being no further business before 
them, present themselves to your Lord- 
ships to solicit their discharge ; but before 
being dismissed they beg to liw before 
your Lordships the result of then: having 
considered the various topics to which 
their attention was invited by the learned 
Judge from whom they received their 
charge. 

“ In turning their attention to the sub- 
jects alluded to, the Jury have done so 


more in compliance with the express wi^es 
of that learned Judge, than from any con- 
fidence in their own qualiBcations to offer 
an opinion on measures calculated to re- 
medy the evils complained of; and in 
troubling your Lord^ips with ffie result 
of their inquiries, the Jury cannot bui la- 
ment that this inadequacy has been much 
augmented by the heavy business of the 
Session, as also by the pressure of their 
private avocations, which have left them 
little time to meet the inquiry they have 
attempted to conduct, with that grave cm- 
sidcration and study which the impcnrtance 
of the subject demanded. 

" As the point first in important^ the 
Jury have instituted an inquiry into the 
circumstances attendant on the late rob- 
beries in Chowringhee ; and from a peru- 
sal of the documents w ith whifih the kind- 
ness of the magistrates has supplied them> 
as well as from the communications of 
such individuals of the Jury as were among 
the sufferers, a strong ground has been 
afforded for the presumption th^ mpst of 
these robberies, if not actually perpetrated 

^ T 2 
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by tlie domestic servants of the houses 
plundered, were committed under a direct 
connivance on their part. 

“ If the Jury are correct in the opinion 
they have formed, it is obvious that tliis 
species of depredation presents the most 
formidable obstacles to detection : obstacles 
which -the most vigilant and active system 
of police could hardly be able to over- 
come ; for, if the activity of the master fail 
in attaching the guilt to the proper party, 
it is to be feared that but little hope of 
success is to be entertained, from the in- 
terference of the magisti'atc. As, how- 
ever, the object of the thief would he de- 
feated, were there no places in existence 
where his ill-acquired property could with 
facility be disposed of, and as the in- 
quiries of the Jury do not lead them to 
the belief, that perpetrators of burglary in 
India have been actuated I)y sanguinary, 
or indeed other motives than those of mere 
plunder, they would feel inclined to place 
a full reliance on measures more of pre- 
vention than of punishment, or measures 
which sliould be calculated to aifhihilate 
those receptacles for stolen or dishonestly 
acquired property, which it is to be feared 
are but too abundant in Calcutta ; and, 
under this view of the case, as such places 
appear to he within tlie knowicdce, though 
at present witliout the controul of the ma- 
gistrates, the Jury, with submission, would 
bog to recommend tliat a summary power 
be vested in the IMagistracy to enter upon 
and put down all notorious receptacles for 
stolen property ; all petty auction rooms, 
gambling, and other houses of ill fame, to 
which persons of bad or suspicious cha- 
racter may be in the habit of reporting. 

** In extension of the subject, as it is to 
be apprehended that much facility for the 
conveying away stolen property is afforded 
by tlie numerous unregistered and unli- 
ccased drivers of hackeries and kyrauchies, 
boatmen, palanquin bearers, and common 
coolies, who earn their dally subsistence 
by plying for hire in Calcutta, the Jury 
would further recommend that the magis- 
trates bo empowered to license all persons 
of the above description, and that they be 
required to register themselves at the po- 
lice, as well as to number their carts, ky- 
rauchics, boats, and palanquins, in a con- 
spicuous manner; the coolies being re- 
quired to bear badges : and it were further 
to be desired that some controlling power 
were vested in the Magistracy on certain 
shops and trades in Calcutta, requiring all 
of such description or character as might 
appear most likely to facilitate the con- 
cealment of stolen property, amongst 
which description the Jury would class 
baw'kers, pedlars, pawnbrokers, &c. to 
take out ♦licences for the prosecution of 
their business. 

The Jury arc aware that much objection 
may be taken to tlie expediency or pro- 


priety of the measures thus recommended; 
but they have the satisfaction of knowing, 
that ill our native land, where tlie real li- 
berty of tlie subject is to the full as much 
regarded as it is sought to be here, most 
of the restrictive regulations thus recom- 
mended have long been in full and suc- 
cessful operation. 

“ With respect to the point most strongly 
lirought home to their attention by the 
learned Judge who gave them their charge, 
the Jury cannot but be sensible of the ex- 
treme caution with which a proposition, 
involving or tending to compromise the 
personal liberty of the subject, ought to 
be approached ; and here they have again 
to lament their incompctency to pronounce 
on such matter ; but they have their en- 
couragement in the belief expressed by 
the learned Judge, that their suggestions, 
how'ever crude and hastily tlirown to- 
gether, w'ill be productive of public benefit. 
Adverting to the municipal regulations of 
the Metropolis of England, which appear 
to empower the Magistracy there to take 
up and detain all suspicious characters 
unable to give a satisfactory account of 
themselves, the Jury cannot discover that 
any very serious inconvenience is likely 
to arise from tlic vesting a tantamount au- 
thority in the Police Establishment in the 
Metropolis of India, provided that con- 
venient offices were at the same time es- 
tablished in the four wards of the city, to 
be considered as dependencies of the head 
Police Office in the Toll Bazar, and fur- 
nished with the most constant attendance, 
day and night, of trustworthy and re- 
sjionsiblc Europeans, well acquainted with 
the native language and customs; before 
whom all per'^ons partaking of the cha- 
racter alluded to by the learned Judge, 
and apprehended under the ciicumstances 
mentioned by him, should be* instantly 
brouglit for examination, and either 
instantly discliarged or handed over to the 
sitting Magistrate, to be further dealt with 
as the cases might appear to require. If 
it were further provided, that all instances 
of improper or frivolous apprehension or 
detention, whether on the part of the Na- 
tive Chokeydar or the European, should 
be visited with immediate and signal 
punishment, the Jury arc not without 
hopes that inucli practical benefit and in- 
creased security for property would result 
from tlie introduction of the regulations 
tlius adverted to. 

“ The Jury at the same time consider it 
incumbent on them to remark, that from 
the abundant opportunities afforded to tlie 
commissions of petty theft and robberj', 
occasioned by the loose and inadequate 
manner in which premises and property 
are secured in the city, it is not at all to 
be wondered at that the records of the Su- 
preme Court, and of the Police Office, 
present such numerous instance^ of dclin- 
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quency ; but it is tlieir 6rm belief, that in 
few countries would property similarly 
exposed suffer less depredation- Con- 
sidering, therefore, that tlie measures thus 
recommended may possibly prove intro- 
ductory of a greater evil, by the liability 
of abuse to which they may seem to be 
exposed, as much from ignorance as from 
any culpably interested motives on the 
part of the native Chokeydars, the expe- 
diency of the adoption of sucli new mea- 
sures must necessarily form a fit subject 
for the consideration of the Executive 
Authorities : who, in giving effect thereto, 
will provide for the due observance of that 
vigilance and propriety of conduct on the 
part of tlie Police Establishment already 
alluded to. The Jury, however, candidly 
confess that tlieir want of time and leisure 
perfectly to inquire into the matters treated 
of, must deprive their opinion of much of 
tliat title to attention, which a closer and 
less interrupted study of the subject would 
demand for it. 

The Jury have hitherto only considered 
the robberies committed lately in Chow- 
ringhec, and alluded to in the learned 
J udge's charge j but they feel it to be their 
duty, now to notice anotlier extensive sys. 
tern of depredation, which in the indi- 
vidual knowledge of some of the Jurors 
has long existed : from tlie prevalence of 
which the mercantile community have 
been heavy sufferers, and against the re- 
currence of which no adcfquate protection 
appears hitherto to have been provided. 
Allusion is here made to the numerous 
thefts which have been from time to time 
committed on the valuable property while 
in transit to tlie ships loading in different 
parts of the river ; thefts of serious amount, 
which, it is to be feared, from the impunity 
that has in most cases attended tlieir com- 
mission, will greatly increase. 

“ The Jury, however, are not prepared 
with a recommendation as to any parUcular 
system of police calculated to prevent 
this serious evil ; but they entertain a per- 
fect conviction, that the subject only re- 
quires to be brought fully before the no- 
tice of the Executive Authorities, to meet 
with that attention which it appears to re- 
quire. Tlie Jury content themselves with 
these observations, th.at the population of 
Calcutta has, within the last eighteen or 
twenty years, undergone material increase, 
while the Police Establishment has not been 
augmented, though they have understood 
it to be the opinion of the magistrates, 
that much of the crime committed in the 
metropolis is attributable to the Police 
Establishment of Calcutta not being on a 
scale sufficiently extended to meet the ia- 
creased and increasing population ; and 
this opinion of the Magistrates appears to 
be corroborated by the fact, that the total 
Pcdice Establishment of three of the prin- 
cipal cities in the Mofussil appear to be 


about five times more numerous than that 
of Calcutta, while the aggregate of houses 
to be guarded scarcely exceeds those of the 
metropolis by one-third. 

“ A statement of this kind appears to 
carry its own comment, and its own re- 
medy with itself ; and the Jury have little 
doubt but that the wisdom and vigilant 
care of the Executive will devise measures 
for that increase of the Police Establish- 
ment, both on shore and afloat, which the 
increased population, and a view to the 
comjilete security of the property of the 
city, appear to require. The Jury are of 
opinion, that if night patroles were esta- 
blished, under the charge of European 
constables, who should be instructed to 
visit the different chokeydary stations, an 
increased confidence and security would 
be afforded to property of all descrip- 
tions. 

“ The Jury cannot take leave of this sub- 
ject on whicli they are addressing your 
Lordships without expressing the belief 
they entertain, that an efficient Police, in 
the native branch of it, cannot be looked 
for, until encouragement be given to per- 
sons of good character and conduct to 
enter on its duties. The present rates of 
pay given to Jemmadars and Chokeedars 
do not appear to be adequate. The latter 
only receive four rupees per montlx, a rate 
of wages manifestly inadequate to their 
maintenance, and even considerably below 
what tliey would have in many other pro- 
fessions, of not more labour and less re- 
sponsibility. It would seem, therefore, 
that the present system does not afford suf- 
ficient inducement for qualified persons to 
engage themselves ; and it is to be feared 
that the Chokeedars now employed must 
in many instances be incompetent to their 
duties, or that tliey derive an income from 
sources, at once at variance with their duty, 
and destructive as well of the ends of jus- 
tice, as of the character of an efficient 
police. 

“ At the close of their labours, the Grand 
Jury have to apologize for having so long 
trespassed on your Lordships’ attention. 
The points which they have attempted to 
discuss are of the first importance to the se- 
curity of the city, and they haye been thus 
insensibly betrayed into greater length than 
they intended. They have endeavoured to 
do the subject all the justice in their power; 
if they have fmled in their object, tliey 
have tins consolation, that any measures 
originating w ith tlie Government, and con- 
firmed by the wisdom and experience of 
your Lordships, cannot but be produc- 
tive of signal public benefit, by highly 
improving tlie morals of the people, 
jgreatly narrowing the commission of 
crime, and thereby materially lessening 
the labour of those, who, like themselves, 
may hereafter be called upon to dis- 
charge the responsible duties of Jurors. 
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* For mi on behalf of Grand Jury by 
&eir Foretnan, 9 Axes MACiai.u>r.’* 

[Calcutta John SuU. 

Supreme Court, Nov. 5, 1831. 
X-BgaSly of Betting on the Price of the 
Company’s Sail, 

A law point of great novelty was this 
day discussed at considerable length, and 
deoded by the Court, after hearing many 
learned and ingenious arguments on both 
sides of the question. We are not ac- 
quainted with the exact history of the case ; 
but we understand it originate in a wager 
respecting what would be the average 
price of a certain kind of Salt called Panga, 
at the Hon. Company’s sale then next en- 
suing. The party betting downward, 
lost ; as the price exceeded his estimate by 
above thirty rupees a hundred maunds, and 
be was sued for payment ; and the winner, 
in order to establish his claim, c&lled for 
the production of the auction-book, as 
evidence of the average price of the sale. 
He thus obtained a decree in his favour ; 
but an objection was started against the 
decision, on the ground that the bet was 
illegal. 

The Advocate-General was Counsel for 
the prosecutor in the origiiud action, and 
proceeded to argue in fevour of the le- 
gality of his claim to the amount of the 
wager. Although it was held to be illegal 
to make bets respecting the public revenue, 
he doubted very much if the sales of Salt 
could be conadercd as falling under tliis 
rule. It might be questioned if the Com- 
pany have not the monopoly of Salt, in 
their character of Merchants rather than as 
Sovereigns of the country. It was by no 
means necessary to consider them as pos- 
sessing it in the latter capacity ; for they 
mi^t have bad the monopoly of Salt ICO 
years before they possessed the Sovereignty 
of India. He therefore very much ques- 
tioned whether the profits arising from 
tbl^ source should be strictly considered as 
public revenue. 

F. Macnagbten thought it made no 
difierence whether it was revenue or pri- 
tW property, since people had no right to 
ba on the amount of a man’s mcome. 

Mr. Fergusson observed, if such a bet 
were legal, persons might take bets on the 
probable amount of his learned brother .the 
Advocate General’s professional income, 
vrtiich would cause him to expose his pri- 
vate afihirs to the world. 

The Advocate General said, if any body 
were to make such a bet, he would not 
produce the account of it; that would be 
alL But resuming his argument, bets on 
a person’s income (on Counsellor Fergus- 
sott’s for instance) were impertinent ; be- 
cause they brought the person’s name in 
question, excited curiosity and speculatioa 
respecting his private affairs, and might 
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cause troublesome inquiries, on which ac- 
coimt they were discouraged. Thus, if a 
person were to see Mr. Hemming riding 
down the course, and ^ould take a bet 
that this was not Mr. Hemming’s carriage, 
it might give rise to various speculations 
and conjectures, calling in question 
whether he might not have stolen it, or 
come otherwise dishonestly by it. This 
to be sure was a very remote and forced, 
but yet it was not an impossible, construc- 
tion. He proceeded to argue that to make 
bets about public affairs was very different, 
and not liable to the same objection as 
tliose that went to pry into people’s private 
concerns. There was a case reported by 
Old Sayer, which occurred in the time of 
the Commonwealth, which proved the 
clearness of the law in favour of such bets ; 
for nothing but this could have obtained a 
decision so contrary to the political preju- 
dices of the time. The bet was, that 
Charles Stuart would be restored within a 
certain period ; and although this bet had 
a direct tendency to make the person a bad 
subject, giving him an interest in subvert- 
ing the existing Government, yet the 
Judges, even diuring the Commonwealth, a 
proof of the law being fixed and impera- 
tive, decided that it was a lawful bet. 
Tlie objection to bets on the gross amount 
of a tax was, that it exposed the afiairs of 
the Government to publicity, by which our 
situation and resources might be discovered 
to the enemy. Yet this objection was 
more plausible than real ; as the amount 
of the taxes must be every year laid before 
Parliament according to law, by which it 
is published to all the world ; tiie prema- 
ture disclosure of it may, however, be in- 
convenient. The present case was liable 
to none of these objectioos ; the bet refer, 
red to a commodity to be sold at a public 
sale ; the number of maunds to be sold 
were advertised, and no concealment 
whatever was desired or meant. The auc- 
tion books were indeed adduced in evi- 
dence in this case, because the best and 
most convenient mode of proving the rate 
of the sale ; but it could have been proved 
without them, by persons present, who 
might have taken down notes of the price 
of every lot as sold. Tliey bad recourse 
to the books because most convenient ; and 
these books were not of the nature of a 
secret, but open to aU the world. To 
consult them was not diving into the se- 
crets of cabinets, or of the public revenue; 
and therefore if the bet were lawful fuH a 
bet, it was not illegal as being contrary to 
public policy. Betides, this bet rrally 
could not raise a question regarding the 
gross amount of the public revenue, or 
the whole profits derived fr-mn the sale of 
Salt ; because this was not the whole, but 
only a small proportion of that commodity, 
the Salt called Fanga. There were 250 
thousand maunds of Salt altogWier that 
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year, and only forty thousand sold at this 
sale. This bet could not have any inju- 
rious e0ect on the public revenue, by de- 
pressing die price of Salt, because the one 
party had the same interest in raising the 
price as the other had in depressing it ; so 
that they completely neutralized each oAer. 
As a proof that no injury was actually 
<lone to the revenue by it, the price of Salt 
that year was about thirty rupees higher than 
it had been the year preceing : fiiis must 
no doubt have been owing to some cause 
over which neither of the parties had any 
controul. This bet therefore not injuring 
the public revenue, nor causing any im- 
proper disclosure, was in no respect ob- 
jectionable. The cases cited ag£unst him, 
the Hop case or the Canterbury case, the 
case of Sherly and Sankic, were both 
contrary to public policy, as calling in 
question the public duti«, and might be 
injurious. But betting on the price of 
Salt had evidently no bad tendency ; for 
to bet regarding the sale of goods at an 
auction would be beneficial to the sale, by 
making it more a matter of curiosity and 
public interest, thereby attracting the at- 
tention of purchasers. An opinion had 
obtained that all betting was bad, as a 
species of ^rabUng ; for which reason it 
had been discountenanced, and decisions 
lironounced against some bets for particu- 
lar reasons, but not on any general or 
very solid grounds. Every wager there- 
fore was to be deemed good and lawful, 
unless it had been distinctly declared 
illegal. 

Mr. Compton followed on the same 
side, enforcing and illustrating the argu- 
ments of the Advocate General. The 
substantial ground of objection to bets 
about public revenue, was ^at the Officers 
of Government who ought to be employed 
in collecting it, ought not to be abstracted 
from their duty by being called upon at 
every Sessions, to go from place to place, 
to give the evidence necessary for the 
decision of such bets. This would be 
not only an inconvenience to them, but a 
great public loss. The evidence of the 
Revenue Officers would always be called 
for, as the best that could be had, and a 
case in whidi the production of the revenue 
books was called for : but the Court de- 
cided agaii^ it. No such evil or incon- 
venience, be contended, could arise from 
betting on the average price of a public 
sale. The sovereign character of the 
Hon. Company and their mercantile 
charact^, were unfortunately too much 
blent^ together ; so that in many parti- 
culars it was difficult to draw a line of 
distinction between them. It ought not, 
however, to be lost sight of, that they 
were ess^tially distinct. If a bet was 
illegal because it concerned a sale of pro- 
perty belonging to the Company, and sold 
by the Officers of Government, then it 


would be lillegal to bet on the price of the 
Company*s horses, punjums, or long 
cloth, as well as about the sale of salt. 
He did not (^fend the propriety of the 
practice of belling, while he maintained 
its legality. It might be a foolish or 
an immoral practice • it might be improper 
that their Lordships should be obliged to 
sit there, and consume their valuable time 
in hearing and determining frivolous 
questions of that nature, when they might 
be more usefully occupied in deciding 
other more important cases that demanded 
their attention. But the question before 
tlicm was, whether or not the bet 
legal, which he maintained ft to be. 

Mr. Fergusson, in rising to oppose his 
Learned Friends, who had spoken on the 
other side, entered upon the case with a 
tliorough conviction of the truth of the 
principles he should lay down. An at- 
tempt had been made to distinguish be- 
tween the Company as Sovereigns and as 
Merchants; but it would not be of any 
avail. By the Bengal regulations for 
1793, all salt made in Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, not for the behoof of the 
Government, was rendered liable to con- 
fiscation, which would have been a very 
extraordinary regulation for Merchants to 
have made. Salt was an object of revenue,, 
and a very important object too, »nce 
about a crore and a half of rupees wa& 
derived from it ; and therefore betting on 
the sales of this commodi^, directly af- 
fected the revenue of the country. By 
this means, persons might disco^*^ whe- 
ther the affairs of the Company were 
flourishing, stationary, or going hack, by 
the disclosure of the state of the revenue. 
Nor was it so unusual a mode of raising 
tl)e funds necessary to defray the charges 
of Government. Mahomed All, the 
Pasha of £g>'pt, had no taxes, but laised 
a revenue in a similar manner. The 
objection to produciDg the tax books at 
home, applied equally to^the books (x>n* 
taining the account of the Company's 
sales here; and therefore there was the 
same objection to betting on the price ^ 
salt, as on the amount of duties on hops ; 
because in either case the production of 
the books would be called for as being 
the best evidence. The lieamed Gentle- 
man then referred to the opinions of the 
Judges on several cases, as supp<wting his 
view of the question. The case of the 
waggon, mentioned by Mr. Justice Bull^, 
w’as a very fair case, and proved that no 
person had a right to make a bet that 
might be productive of inconvenience to 
a third party. In the case of the rump 
and dozen, it was found that two persons 
might lay a wager respecting tlieir own 
ages, but had no rigiit to do so regarding 
the age of a third person. Lord Mans- 
field had declared that bets are illegal, if 
productive of any inconvenience to die 
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themselves, and it was only by ordering 
the production of the books containing the 
account of the sale, that they could inform 
themselves correctly* 

The Hon. Chief Justice observed, that 
if he could see that the bet in question did 
compromise any principle of public policy, 
or was any way injurious to the revenue, he 
should then have no difficulty in deciding 
against it. A bet concerning the produce 
of a tax might be inconvenient to the 
officers of the revenue, who might be 
obliged to ^ve evidence ; but here it was 
simply the price of salt at a public sale. 
Hiere could be little inconvenience in ob- 
taining evidence, and publicity could not 
be objectionable, since secrecy was not at 
all sought or desired. If a contract, or 
real transaction was entered into, to take 
a certain quantity of salt, at the price salt 
should sell for at the Company’s sale, such 
a transaction would be legal ; and as the 
law now stood, a bet on ffie same condi- 
tions would also be legal. It might have 
been better to discourage the practice of 
betting altogether : but as the law had not 
done so, to wish for it was now too late. 
No doubt a bet would be illegal, which 
was calculated to expose third persons to 
iqjury, obloquy, or ridicule, as it was 
either an impertinence or a nuisance ; but 
if a person sends his property to a public 
auction, he cannot reasonably conipiain if 
persons should make bets about the price 
at which it may sell. The Company did 
not wish to conceal the price of salt ; on 
the contrary, the sale of it was made 
public, and they wished it to be as gene- 
rally known as possible. As no improper 
disclosure and no public injury or private 
inconvenience did arise from it, this bet 
could not be pronounced illegal unless all 
betting was to be prohibited. 

Sir F. Macnaghten thought a question 
might have arisen, had it been impossible 
to ascertain the price without the produc- 
rion of the auction books, and that had 
been refused ; but as they had been pro- 
duced, and the price was already determin- 
ed, be could see no possible Ejection to 
the bet in question. 

A verdict was formerly found for the 
winner, with costs, this point being re- 
served by mutual agreement for further 
discussion ; but in deciffing this case in 
favour of the winner, the Court ordered each 
party to pay his owneipenses,— Ja»r. 

OF XAJOa-GSK. HAaOTMAV, c. B. 

We perform with extreme regret the 
painful duty of announcing to the public, 
the death of Major- Gen. Hardyman, C.B. 

This never sufficiently to be lamented 
event took place on the 28th November, 
at Meerut, the head-quarters of the 2d Di- 
vision of the Field Amy, which important 
command be held (or the last two years. 

The services of IVIajor- General Hardy- 
man at the head of the 17th regiment, 
and occasi<Mially in more extensive com- 
“ • r 'T *r 


mands, arc so well known, tliat we shall 
not devote any part of this little sketch to 
their detail. It is sufficient to say, that 
his character and services attracted the 
notice of the illustrious General holding 
the highest command in India ; for as 
soon as the late Major-General attained 
that rank in 1819, tlie keen discrimination 
of the Noble Chief, who is ever ready to 
bring forward the deserving, assigned the 
Major-General, in the most handsome and 
complimentary way, the command in which 
he died. 

It was General Hardyman’s happiness 
to have served his King and country in every 
quarter of the globe, and with uniform 
credit and success. In early life, he was 
particularly distinguished by the marked 
QPtice of his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent, in whose family he passed 
several years abroad, and at home. 

The Major-General was well known 
throughout the profession, and witli many 
of its most eminent members he was their 
intimate and confidential friend. He was 
always admired among tliem for his manli- 
ness of conduct, evenness of temper, and 
frankness of manner. His countenance 
almost proclaimed the candour of his dw. 
position, and he was reroai'kable for what 
may properly be called true generosity, un- 
mixed with ostentation, or indeed with 
display of any kind. His manners were 
cheerful, unaffiected, and engaging. He 
was rather a gentleman of the old school, 
added to which hi's appearance gave a finish 
to that sort of department, as he was parti- 
cularly well-looking. 

In the field Major-General Hardyman 
was intrepid and enterprising ; in the de- 
tails of duty he was clear and decisive, yet 
always ready to spare trouble to others, but 
never seemed reluctant to increase his own. 
The affliction of his relatives at the loss of 
such a man, can be more easily imagined 
than described. In the domestic circle, he 
was more than venerated ; he was the du- 
tiful son, tlie affectionate brother, and the 
warm friend. In the regiment he so long 
commanded he was looked upon as a 
father, and the lamentations which have 
issued from every rank of the corps must be 
a grateful testimonial to those who tenderly 
loved him, and to liis sorrowing friends, 
wlio will derive some consolation from the 
recollection, that as he lived generally re- 
garded, he died universally respected. — 
Calcutta, John SuU, Dec. 13, 1821, 

Since the cemmunication of the above 
melancholy inteMigence, fixe officers of his 
Majesty’s 17di regt. of foot have resolved 
upon erecting a monument at Meerut over 
the honored remains of their pliant and 
revered Colonel. 

DEATH OP SIR SAMUEL TOLLSX, 
Private letters from Madras mention 
the death of Sir Samuel Toller, the Com- 
pany’s Advocate-General in that Presi- 
dency. 
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riiS^dJ MISGEI.I4ANEOUS, 

^ Ot tA^-tSDlA DIRECTORS. 

1a. ballot was tajcen at the 
^p^ise^ for the election of sis. 
the room of 

‘ ' fe^tcheley Plowden, Esq 
* ^ ^6fail fludleston, Esq. 

George A. Robinson, Esq. 

,JWm. Stanley Clarke, Esq. 

John Thornhill, Esq. 

' ^ O^rge Raikcs, Esq., 

go oot by rotation. At six o’clock 
lire ^as^ were closed, and delivered to 
tl[e;scrutineer$ ; who reported, at half-past 
sen&n o'clock, the election liad fallen on 
•' ]' WilBam AsteD, Esq. 

" Ch^es Grant, Esq. 

■_ ' ^'C!amp‘bejl Maijoribanks, Esq. 
'■’''jChdsi Elton Prescott, Esq. 

' Smith, Esq. 

^^'^^tveefl'y Toone, Esq. 

day a Court of Directors was held 
at* fli^'E^-lndia House, when the thanks 
of th^ SSutt were voted unanimously to 
TWot& Reid, Esq. and James Pattison, 

^^telr zeal and attention to the Com- 
paq’s interest during the last year. 

On the day following a Court of Di- 
retitdrir vras held at the East-India House, 
when the new Directors took the oaths and 
thrir seats, and James Pattison, Esq. and 
William Wlgram, Esq. M. P, were elected 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman for the 
yeazmsuiiig. 

**W CAiroiDATI rOE THE DIRECTIOK. 

Dr. Mackinnon, formerly upon the 
Company’s establi^ment at Prince of 
Wales’ Island, is a candidate for the honor 
of a seat in the East- India Direction. 

JOBH SIOCEWELL, ESQ. 

In a former number we omitted to men- 
tion^resignationof John Stockwell, Esq., 
the Conqiany’s Tea Warehouse-keeper, af- 
ter anhorourableservice of forty-six years, 
upon which occarion the Tea Trade took 
the_ tq^mlunity of declaring their high 
estimation of the value of his services dur- 
ing thq long period he bad presided over 
that iiiiporfant branch of the Company’s 
trade. ^ ^ 

{Stockwell is succeeded in his office 
by Mr. Ghiodhall, many years in that de- 
parte^t. 

„ CHAaiES CAETWaiOBT, ESQ. 

also to rectnrl the resignation 
fropq ^ Company’s, service of Charks 
fate Accomptant Gene- 
we liave sptJmn at length in 
ouf preceding pages. Mr. Cartwright is 
wcoepd, by Mr. Thos G. Lloyd, lately 
AN>Uty Accomptant. 
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APPOlKTMEJtTS. , 

XaenUCol. Alex. Walker, of the retired 
list, is appointed Governor of St. Helena. 

William Franklin, Esq. of Leicester, 
Barrister at Law, js atqmintcd Chief Jus- 
tice of the, Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Madras, in the room of die late Sir George 
Cooper, Knt. 

Capt. Daniel Ross, of the Bombay Ma- 
rines, has been appointed'Marine Surveyor 
General of India, in the room of Capt. 
Charles Court, deceased. 

The Rev. G. W. Crauford, B.A., has 
been appointed Chaplain for the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

The Rev. R. W. MoOTsom, B.A., has 
been appointed a Chaplain for the Presi- 
dency of Madras. c 

— 1. 

HONOR A BE DISTINCTIONS. ' ‘ 

The London Gazette notifies, that ofi the 
lOth April Sir E. S. Donkin, Sir Hudson 
Lowe, anti Sir John Cameron were in- 
vested by hk Majesty with the insignia of 
a Knight Commander of the Bath ; and 
tliat the honour of Knighthood was con- 
ferred on Mr. Seijeant Blossett, on his 
appointment as Chief Justice in the Su- 
preme Court in Bengal ; on Dr. C Ker, 
late a Member of the Army Medical 
Board ; and on W. Franklin, Esq. on his 
appointment as one of the Justices in the 
Supreme Court at Madras. 

Mr. J. F. Davis, who has greatly distin- 
guished himself in Uiinese literature, has 
been admitted Fellow of the Royal Society. 

THE DATE MR. JAMES GRANT. 

Our readers may recollect that, in ouf 
number for September last, we had the 
melancholy duty of announcing the death 
of Mr. James Grant, a student of the 
East-India College, who perished in the 
river Lea, by venturing beyond his depth, 
on the 23d of August 1821. The stu- 
dents at the time expressed a desire to be 
permitted to erect a tablet to the memory 
of their friend and companion, on the 
walls of the College Chapel. Their wish 
was readily complied with by tlie Hon. 
Court; and the design has since been 
execute. On the upper part of a felse 
door on the left hand of the entrance to 
the Chapel, a stone has been inserted into 
the wall, with a sunk pannel, surrounded 
hy a simple mouldic^, containing the 
foUovring inscription. 

MEMORIAE 
lACOBI . GRANT 
HVIVSCE . CCH.t . AXVMNI 
QVI. DVM.AQVAS. LEAB.FLVMINIS.ALTI0RES 

ittSV . TARTM . C AVTTS . TEKTABAT 
IMMAtVEA . HORTE . rBABREPTVS . TEBllr ‘ 
CON DISCIPVLI . MOEREKTES 

HOC. SACRVM . ESSE . VOEVERVNT 
VIXlT . ANN . XVH , OB . A . 9 . MDCCCXXI. 
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toss OF THE BLENDEN-HALt EAST- 
INDIAAIAN. . . ' 

Portsmouth, April 20. — Last night the 
Hon. East-India Company’s ships Bom- 
bay, Capt. Stanton (late Graham, who 
at Macao), and Royal George, Capt. 
Timins, passed by for the river, from 
China ; they sailed in December last. 

Ihe. above riiips brought home Capt. 
Grag, and part of the crew of the late 
Blenden-hall^ which ship sailed fiom 
Gravesend on the 7th of May, and 
was unfortunately lost on Inaccessible 
Island, fifteen miles from Tristan de 
Acunha, on the 23d of July last. It ap- 
pettrs tljat the weather had been very thick; 
on the 23d they had an observation, and 
found themselves near these island, of 
which they wished to get a sight, in order 
to correct their reckoning. Consequently 
evray look-out was kept for sea weed, 
which is known to be an indication of 
nearing them : an altitude was taken of 
the sun at ei^t o’clock in the morning of 
the 23d, and about ten, every body being 
on deck, sea weed was discovered, and it 
was soon found that the ship was sur- 
rounded by it ; the helm was put down ; 
but, J>y reason of light winds and a heavy 
swell, the slup did not come round. 
Breal^rs were now heard a-head; the 
jolly boat was lowered down with a tow. 
line, but with no effect, the wind having 
quite subsided, and the swell driving the 
ship on the rocks. An anchor was let go, 
but the extreme depth of water did not 
allow it to take hold j the cutter was then 
lowered down to assist the jolly-boat in 
towing the slup’s head round, when she 
struck, 'The weather was now so thick, 
from a mist or cloud, that the two boats 
could not be spen, tliough close alongside; 
nor could the land be discovered. 'Hic 
masts were then cut away ; the fog blow- 
ing off) terrific cliffs were discerned over 
their head^t, at about half a cable’s length, 
and the sea began to make a clear breach 
over the sliip. The two boats now landed 
about two hundred yards off ; and while 
those on board were endeavouring to tlirow 
overboard the long boat, tlic sliip filled and 
went to pieces. The crew clung to the 
forecastle, some of the beams of which 
held &.st to the rocks ; and, on a hastily 
made raft eight men got on ^ore, and one 
was drowned. A rope was now flung 
from the shore to the remainder, and about 
four r.M. all were landed, without the 
least water, or a morsel of provisions. 
Water wa^ however, found; and pro- 
visions were supplied by knocking down 
the penguins, and bunting for birds’-eggs, 
and those of sea elephantsand seals. Tents 
were erected with some of the coarse cloth 
and Siuls that were wa^ed on shore ; but 
it was four days before ^ey ^ould make a 
fire, in which, they at last succeeded by 
means of a rocket vyhich was waySed on 
shore. On tlie 19th Qptober, a,*ioat was 
built, in vyhich eight of the crew endea- 
voured to make Tristan dc Acml'!- ■ but 


they have nqt, since been beard of. On 
thu 8 th Sftoiikij^ier a second boat was made, 
and ten of the crew succeeded in getting 
to that island; and, with the assistance 
of two wh^e boats, the wholt'M the^n- 
fortunates were tmnsported froiqi.i^uir 
desolate situation by the 8 th of JaPtwry 
following, having been -without breadJmE 
nearly six months. — Hie brig of 

London, Lackland, Master, Hn<|iyj.took 
the crew and passengers tiiehce to the 
Cape of Good Hope, con^^lag of 
four ladies, three children, and twenty 
passengers, and eleven seamen. 7 TW 0 
seamen were drowned on the 'siupvrjeck, 
and eight are missing in the first bq^ thet 
was built. 'Ihough this idand is wi^ut 
sight of Tristan de Acunha, .and eve^) 
signal was made by means of fires, snm^ 
and flags, yet no assistance was restored 
them until their second boat made ki^wn 
their situation. This island is aboutquHe 
miles round, is well wooded, and remark- 
ably high, so much so, that if is ja 4 >y’s 
work to attain the summit, but .igvcon- 
stantly enveloped in clouds, and 
with squalls : has no harbom- of cpv^, apd. 
can only be landed on to 
heavy swell constantly prevails, 'whjphr 
prevented these sufferers from ^tainiii^ 
fish as a change in their diet. 'The.ifiS 
fortunate ship was four hundred .toq$ 
burden, and had fifty-two persons 
board, mostly passengers bound tU Bptn- , 
bay. — Hampshire Telegraph. ' 

SHIPPING IHTEtLlGENCB. 

Arrivals. 

AjrrUT. Gravesend. Sliip Herefondshiae, 
Hope, from China, 24th Nov. 

13. Falmouth. Ship Boyne, . BitbveB, 
from Bengal, 1st Dec. . 

18. Liverpool. Ship Clyde, . 

from Bengal. 

21 . Gravesend. Ship Pheenix, Weyjj-- 
ton, from Bombay, 7th Nov. — Passengers: 
Mr. and Mrs. Baxter; Mrs. Woodhouse 
Marten and child ; Rev. j'. Home;- Mrs. 
Home and three children ; Mrs. iSprum 
and two children; A. T. Hudleston, jSq. ’ 
C.S. ; Dr. Stewart ; Lieut. Feriii, H. M. 
65th regt. ; Lieut. Btiington, B.N, 1 
Mrs. Bootle; three children of Colontl 
Scaly’s ; two ditto of Mr. Taylor’s, C;S., 
and one of Colonel Daly’s. 

22 . Liverpool. Ship Princess Charlpite, 
M'Kean, from Bengal and Cape of Good 
Hope. — Passengers: Capts. Newtop, aa^ 
Phillip; Ens. Garston, N. 1. ;..Mr. L«^. 

— Gravesend. Slip Royal Gqqfg^ 
Timins, from China, 13th Dec. ' 

— Ditto. Ship Bombay, Staipiton, 
from China, 7th Dec, — '.Passengers': John 
Binny, Esq., from Madras ; Major 'Stew- 
art, Bengal Cavalry ; Cant. Gifig, latfe df 
the Blemlen-Hall; Miss and 
ham; from the Gape; two Md^tet^'A#^;"' 
(Miss Arrowidiedim the 

23. Ditto. IShip Inglis, (feev'BUfltf.?”'* 

daile), from China 27th Nov. — Passengers: ^ 
r-ot D ■\r<Ap; 1 .1 • 
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23. Gf^vseod. . SUp Cqmpetitor, Low, 
front Sengal and Gape of Good Hope.— 
Pe^en^wa : Mrt, Vunn, and child ; Mr. 
Watdi l^rs. Green, and three children ; 
A. Hi^iie, Esg ; Mr. T. Nunn, C.S. ; 
Meddfs, f^ldier. Masters, Burt, and tiaw. 

.-rr Bwdamouth. Ship Mulgrave Castl^ 
Rs^ih, &otn Bombay mid Mauritius:— 
Pasaen^m: Colonel Lindsay, Mr.GuUay, 
Capt. Bruce, and Messrs. Dunn, Mac- 
farlane. Ware, Muller, Wainwright, and 
Fadwilke. 

24. Deal. Ship Hytlic, Wilson, from 
China 14th Dec — Passengers .- Mr. Lum- 
ley, Bombay marine; and Capt. Baker, 
34th regt. 

26. Downs. Ship Rochester, Sutton, 
fr^ Bengal 27th Dec. — Passengers : 
Lieut. Colonel i^erwood, Bengal Art. ; 
Lieut. CoL Nuthall, Bengal Cavalry ; 
flfajor Duidiar, Bengal Cav. ; Capt. 
Gransbaw, ditto ; Mr. M. Stalkautt, late 
Cmnpany’s Marine Surveyor; Mr. J. 
M^epzie, merchant ; Mrs. Impey, Miss 
Biiiin,' Mrs. and Miss Nuthall, three 
Masters Impey, Masters Mackenzie, Col- 
Steven, and Gordon ; Misses Steven 
ajod Haggan, and two Misses Blunt. 

— . Off Poi;tsmouth. Ship Minerva, 
MBls, from China 14th Dec. — Passen- 
gers: Miss Swainson; Capt. T. Picher, 
and Mr. J. Williams, from Batavia. 

departures. 

I&rch 26. Gravesend, Ship Prince Re- 
gjrati Znnib, from Madras and Bengal. 

^7. Torbay, Ship Woodbridge, Mason, 
for Mauritius and Bengal. 

^prU 1. Deal. Stiip Clyde, Driver, for 
Madora, Madras, and Bengal. 

2. Gravesend. Ship Bengal, Merchant, 
Brown, for Madras and Bengal. 

14. Ditto. Ship Agincourt, Malion, for 
Madras and Bengal. 

16. Portsmouth. Ship Minerva, Bell, 
for New South Wales. 

2a Gravesend. Ship Heroine, Ostler, 
for New South Wales. 

— Ditto. Ships Lotus, Doveton, for 
Bengal; Moira, Hornblow, forhladras; 
and Clarissa, King, for Batavia. 

22. Deal: Ship Katherine Stewart 
Forbes, for Madras and Bombay. 


BiaTHS. 

■4prU S. The lady of Robt. Hudson, 
Ksq., of the Hon. Company’s Home Ser- 
vice, of a daughter. , 
ja At, Lympston, in Devon, the lady 
of Lieut. Col. William Power, of the 
Royal Artilleiy, of a son, 

II. At , tlie Vicarage, Carmarthen, the 
Wy of the Rev. James Broff Byers, of a 

119. At Everton, near Lymington, 
iffntS-foe lady of M^or Carnac, of the 
Hon. East-India Conijiany’s Service on 
the Mbdraa Establishment, of a son. 

23. The lady of Capt. John Cranford 
of the Hon. C’s. Marine, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

yfprS 9. At St. Mary-le-bone, by the 
Rev. Archdeacon Heslop, D.D., John 
Francis Davis, Esq., of Birdhurst Lodge, 
near Croydon, to Emily, fourth daughter 
of the late Lieut. Col. Hnmfrays, of the 
Bengal Engineers. 

15. At Richmond, by the Lord Bishop 
of Exeter, the Hon. Eownoll Bastard 
Pellew, M. P., elde^ son of Lord Viscount 
Exmouth, a Capt. in the B.N., to Miss 
Georgiana Janet Dick, elde^ daughter of 
M. Dick, Esq., of Richmond, and of Pit- 
carrow House, Angus-shire, N.B., for- 
merly Member in Council and President 
of the Board of Trade at Madras. 

17. At St. Lawrence, Jewry, Mr. Burn, 
Solicitor, King-street, Cheapside, (son of 
the late Major, and grandson of foe late 
General Bum), to Sarah Sophia Colnett, 
daughter of foe late Capt. R. Colnett, of 
foe Hon. East-India Company’s Service. 

1 9. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Ed- 
mund, second son of E. Haworfo;-Esq., 
of Smedley, Lancashire, to Eliza, second 
surviving daughter of foe l»te Capt. Wm. 
Augustus Wallace, of the Hon. East- 
India Company’s Service. 

24. At St. George’s Church, Hanover- 
Square, Wm. Shedden, Esq., of Glasgow, 
to Ellen, daughter of foe late Wm. In- 
gham, Esq., of Calcutta. 

Lately, At Gloucester, Capt. W. Per- 
cy Cunningham, 12fo regt. Light Infan- 
try, Madras Army, to Stu^, third daugh- 
ter of the late John Gladsden, Esq., Bow, 
Middlesex. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 3. At Sea, in the 30fo year of his 
age, Capt. Thomas Borradaile, of foe 
Hon. Company’s ship Inglis. 

April 1. Suddenly, Colonel Patrick 
Hay, of foe Hon, E^t- India Company’s 
Service, at Ensham Hall, foe residence 
of his son-in-law, John Ruxton, Esq., 
aged 73 years. 

7. At Ipswich, sincerely and deeply 
lamented, Isabella Catherine, relict of 
Wm. Thomson, Esq., late of foe Hon. 
East-India Company’s Service. 

— In Gloucester-place, New-road, 
John Cbampain, Esq., late of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

10. At Kennington, Agnes, the wife of 
Mr. George Rifoerdon, Senior, of foe 
East-India House. 

12. In Upper Norton-sttect, Robert 
Wilson, Esq., late Superintending Sur- 
geon in the East-India Company’s Service, 
on foe Bengal Establishment. 

21. In Thayer-Street, Manchester- 
square. Captain Donald M’Leod, of the 
Hon. East-India Company’s Servicp. 

22. At his house in Montagpe^street, 
Russel-Square, David Hunter, Esq. ^ 

Lately. At Morben Lodge, South 
Wales, Jpne, daughter of the late Richtud 
Owen Wynne, Esq., Chief Judgp of 
Dacca. 


1S^«] Horne Int^igence, 

Lately* In Baker-Street, at die house 
of her brother, Charles Wilkins, £sq.. 


Char^ Jn her 82d year. 

At J>Mchet, near Windsor, wife 

of Charl^ Nicholas White, Esq., of the 
Maferas (!liyU S^ice. 

At Baris^ Samuel Johnson, Esq., for- 
merly^ Member of the Council at l^dms. 

At.Bath, Lieuh-Geh. Sir Henry Cosby, 
of the Madras l^Utary Establishment. 

At Macao, Capt» Grah^, of the Horn 
Conq)any*s Bombay. 


m 

INDIAN SECURlTIESi 
By aeeofip^ Crom Calcnttato the ath-Dec^HhOP t 
Iast,-ft appears that the Exchange for BilUon 
doh t$ quoted St from ii. iid. tos*.; butitmay pej^ 
said to be nominal at that rate, and on the decnm. 

'Ihe t?oii'i;>aiiv's Rilli lot niierefti (whicli ine .aP' 
1 " m milift* dale, and ai -la. 6i. per sicc:i riip6e,% 
vrc:e n per runt. pren:iii:ii. 

The Remittatde Loan Paper was at aboat iv§ 
Pcrcenu premluint M»d the Kew Loan at il pv 
Cent.; but we have heard that more recent zc-^ 
counts h^veitrrired, whicb stateifae Rennttable 
Loan Paper at seper cent, premium. 

Very little has been done in r^rd to KUs in 
London on Calcutta : the price is quoted at la. M* 
per ticca rupee. 
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TH^ FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN ARE OUT BY ROTATION : 

William Stanley Clarke, Esq. £l>a Bank, George Baikes, Esq. 8, Park Place, St. 

Leatherheai. James's. ' 

John Hudleston, Esq. 54, Margaret George Aliercrombie Robinson, B*q. W, 
Street, Pall Malt. 

RjdiMd Cbicheley Plowden, Esq. 8, De- John Tliombill, Esq. 38, BloetHsba/i^!f 
vanshire Place. Square, 






TIMES apiioliited for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 1821-22. 
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Price Current of East-India Produce for April 1822 . 
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L. 

, !. 

. d. 

CochinMl 

..lb. 

Q 

4 

3 

Coffee, Java 

Cvrt. 




Cheribon.'. 


> 

0 

0 

— Bourbon ..... . 

. 









Cotton, Surat 

..Ih. 

0 

0 

6 






— Bengal 


0 

0 

5 

— • Bourbon 


0 

0 

10 

Drugs, Sec. fur Dyeing. 




Aloes, Epatica 

.cwt. 

2 

0 

0 

Anniseeds, Star 


3 

0 

0 

Borax, Refined 


3 

0 

0 

— Unrefined, or Tincal 

2 16 

0 

Camphirc unrefined 


10 

0 

0 

Cardemoms. Malabar.. lb 

0 

2 

3 

Ceylon 


0 

1 

3 

Cassia Buds 

cwt. 

19 

0 

0 






Castor Oil 

..lb. 

0 

0 

6 

China Root 

cwt. 

1 

0 

0 

Coculus Indicus.... 


1 

0 

0 

Columbo Root 





Dragon's Blood 


le 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 

4 

0 

0 






— AssafcEtida 


9 

0 

0 






— Anmii 

wt. 

2 

10 

0 

— Galbanum... . 





— Gambogium . 


11 

0 

0 

— Myrrh 


5 

o 

0 

— • Olibanum....... 


1 

10 

0 

Lac Lake 

lb. 

0 

0 

9 






Shell, Block..., 


1 

5 

0 

— Shivered 


2 

0 

0 

Stick 


0 

15 

0 

Musk, China 

oz. 

0 

7 

0 

Nux Vomica 

wt. 

0 

10 

0 

Oil Cassia 

oz. 

0 

0 

9 

— Cinnamon .. .. 


0 

18 

0 

Cloves 










— > Nutmegs 


0 

2 

i 

Opium 

lb. 




Rhubarb 


0 

I 

0 

Sal Ammoniac 

wt. 




Senna 

lb. 

0 

0 

6 

Turmerick, Java .... 

.cwt. 

0 

IS 

0 


t. c. 4. 

to 0 4 6 

— * S O 

^ 20 0 0 

— 007 

— 008 

— 007 

— 010 

— 550 

— 550 

— 950 

— 900 

— 11 O O 

— 090 

— 014 

— 20 O 0 

— 000 

— 013 

— 10 0 

— 15 0 

— 90 0 O 

— 900 

— 4 10 O 

— 12 O O 

— 50 O O 

— 900 

— 12 O O 

— 15 O O 

— 250 

— 025 

— 043 

— 900 

— 500 

— 15 0 

— 0 15 0 

— 0 »6 0 
— 0 0 10 
— I I 0 


— 040 

— 040 

— 10 0 


Orugi, &c. for Dyeing. 
Turmerick, Bengal. .cwt. 0 15 


— China I 5 

Zedoary 

Galls, in Sorts 8 0 

— Blue 10 0 

Indigo, Blue lb. 

— — Blue and Violet Oil 

— Purple and Violet ... o 10 

— Fine Violet 0 lO 

— Good Ditto 

— Middling Ditto 0 lO 

— Fine Violet & Copper 0 9 

■— Good Ditto 

— Fine & Good Copper 0 9 

— Ordinary O 5 

— Fine Madras O 9 

— Manilla 

Rice cwt. 0 9 

Safflower cwt. 5 0 

Sago cwt. 0 15 

Saltpetre, RcHned.... cwt. 1 13 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 0 19 

— - Novi 0 15 

— Ditto While 

— China o 16 

Organzine l 14 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. 0 5 

— Cloves... 0 3 

— — Bourbon .... 

— Mace 0 9 

— Nutmegs O 2 

— Ginger cwt, 0 15 

— Pepj>er, Black .... lb, 

— — Privilege 0 0 

White 0 1 

Sugar, Yellow cwt, 1 5 

— White I 19 

— - Brown . 0 17 

Tea, Bohea lb. 0 2 

— Congou 0 9 

— Souchong 0 3 

— Campoi 0 3 

— Twankay 0 9 

— • Pekoe 

— . Hyson Skin 0 9 

— Hyson 0 4 

— Gunpowder 

Tortoiseshell 1 5 

Wood, Saunders Red. .ton 10 0 


d. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

8 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

i 

10 

0 

6 

0 

7 

9 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

0 

6 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 


L» a.d. 


to 0 0 

— 1 la o 

— 9 0^ 0 

— ll 0 0 

— 0 11 4 

— O 11 u 

— 0 10 6 

— 0 10 9 

— 0 10 0 

— 0 10 o 

— 070 

— 0911 

— o Id 0 

— 17 0 O 

— 1 10 0 

— 0 16 7 

— 15 0 

— 0 19 6 

— S 0 o 

— 090 

— a s ll 

— o s 1 

— 0 3 to 

— 0 17 0 


— 0 I 4 

— I 12 O 

— 4 2 0 

— 110 

— 090 

— 0 4 « 

— 0 9 10 

— OSS 

— 097 

— 0 &10 

— a 0 0 

— 10 10 0 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale I May — Prompt 46 July, 

Private Trade.— Bandannoes —Blue Cloths— 
Madras Handkerchiefs — Shawls — Silk Handker- 
chiefs— Florentine Silks— China Crape Shawls— 
Taffaties. 

For Sale 19 May— Prompt 9 Augrut. 
Company*!, — Saltpetre— Pepper — Cinnamon- 
Mace — Nutmegs— Oil of Mace. 

X.ieeiifed. — Saltpetre— Pepper— Mace— Ginger— 
Clores— Cassia Lignea. 

For Sale 1 5 May— Prompt 9 August, 
Company*!. — Cardemoms. 
l^ieensed.— Star Anniseed— Castor Seeds— Tur- 
meric- Senna— Rhubarb— Musk— Assafoetida— 
Gain Ammoniac — Gum Arabic— Benjamin— OIU 
lianum— Gamboge— Dye Flowers— Lac Dye— Lac 
l.akc— Shellac — Galls— Nux Vomica — Munjeet— 
Oalangal— Borax— China Root— Jelly Root Pow- 
i ler— Leaf of Creat — Gram — Cowries— Safflower— 
« Camomile Flowers — Soap— Extract Cassia Fistula 
• -dSssential Oil of Girger Grass— Cajaputa Oil— 
C lamphor Oil— Castor Oil. 

For Sale 17 May— Prompt 9 August, 

Private Trade and Licensed.— Rattans— Black 


Wood— Sapan Wood— Teak Wood— Goat Skins 
—Horn Tips — Moiher-o’-Pearl Shells— Tortoise* 
shell — Cornelians — China White Paper— China 
Ware. 

For Sale’2\ May— Prompt 22 November, 
Compaap's.— Madeira Wine. 

F«>r Sale 22 May— Prompt 23 August, 
Licensed , — Sugar. 

For Sale 4 June— Prompt ^August, 

Tea.— Bohea, 480,000 lbs. j Congou, Campot» 
— < , Twankay 

* ' 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ • III . , 200,000 

• ' • . '* ■ r I ■w.oooibs. 

For Sale 1 1 June— Prompt 6 September. 
CotnponyU.— Bengal and Coast Piece Goods» 
and Nankeen Cloth. 

CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 

CARGOES of the Herefordshire, Royal George 
Bombay, and Inglis, from China, 

Company*!.— Tea— Raw Silk— Nankeens, 

Prirate Trade and Privilege.— Tea— Knw Silk— 
SiikGoods— Nankeens— Rhubarb— Dragon*sBlood 
— Soy — Tortoiseshell — Mother-o’-Pearl Shells— 
Cornelian and Blood Stones— Coral Beads— Ma- 
deira and Sherry Wine. 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Skips* Names, 

1 Tons. 

Contains. 

[ Where to. 

Aon and Amelia • 

600 

Short • 


Tham(‘s . . - • 

400 

Litsnn • 


Hiberatia • . - 

500 

Macintosh • 

1 Ditto. 

Coldsti earn * - • 

750 

Stephens 

Ditto, 

. David Scott* 

800 

Bunyon - j 

Madras and Bengal. 

i lir Edward Paget - i 

: 600 

Geary - - j 

Ditto. 

t A^aterUu> - - - ' 

500 

Living - 

Bombay. 

} lombay Merchant - ' 

492 

Clarkson * i 

Ditto. 

J ames 9 ibliald - - ' 

' 667 

Forbes - 


B • 'kwoi til - 

600 

PciH'*r - 
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RUSSIAN TRADE WITH CHINA. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin : The depressed state of British 
commerce compared with its condition 
previous to the year 1814, when the 
cessation of war let loose upon us a 
variety of competitors in the most 
profitable branches of our trade, has 
directed tlie attention of the mercan- 
tile world to every avenue where there 
is supposed to exist a possibility of 
extending it, especially throughout the 
vast and opulent regions of the East. 
The traffic carried on between the in- 
terior of Russia and the western pro- 
vinces of China, through the town of 
Kiachta, situated on the borders of 
the two empires, which, from its com- 
parative insignificance, was till lately 
almost overlooked, has, owing to this 
natural and laudable solicitude, at- 
tracted considerable notice. 1 propose. 
Sir, to occupy a few pages of your 
Journal with some observations upon 
this trade, and the prospect it affords 
of benefiting, at least in any material 
degree, the commerce and manufac- 
tures of the United Kingdom. 

In the evidence collected by the re- 
spective Committees of the Lords and 
Commons on Foreign Trade, in the 
years 1820 and 1821, from whence 
many of my facts will be derived, 
mention is made of another channel of 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 78. 


trade between the two countries at 
the town of Maimatschin, which is 
said in one part of the evidence to be 
falling off, and in another t6 be less 
considerable than that of Kiachta, as 
the latter is preferred. But it is re- 
markable that thCs^ apparently distinct 
branches of trade 0 re;>m faet, one and 
the same : the town of Kiachta being 
built by the Russians on one bank of 
the stream, or rather brook, of that 
name, which is the boundary of each 
empire, and the village of Mai-mai- 
tchin by the Chinese on the other. 
The latter, as its name imports,* is 
only used as a medium of communica- 
tion with the Russian traders, who 
call it by another name, signifying in the 
Russo-Tartar tongue, thcxMlageof the 
Chinese, which it would not be easy to 
write accurately, and is ill-adapted to 
our organs of pronunciation. 

Before the Muscovites had finally 
conquered Siberia, and whilst the No- 
madic tribes of Tartars were spread 
over the vast tracts to the westward 
of the Chinese territory, the former 

* Mai-inai>tcbm signifies place or village of 
buying and selling. A late trarellcr states that it 
contains three hundred men, and not a single 
female. The garrison consists of Mongols; the 
Governor is a Mandarin changed every thiee 
years. 

Voi.. XIII. .•? X 
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9 onnectian, wrth, and indeed 
e kiK^^le^e ‘ofi the Empire' of 


as the agent of Russia^, durii^ part of 
ifei and 1^22 .« Ip _ ^e 'year 1727. 
Commissionpp fr'op Russia and Ctlma 
met at the frontiers, ah^ concliMetl a 
treaty on the spot where tjie village of 
ilie c^jpimercial intefcourse between Eachta was afterwards bu^lt, Wy which 
the two countries has been trpced by it was arranged that a ^vavan consist 


Mr.jCox^,# and it would ^ppcaf that 
a yery considerable time elapsed be- 
fore the trade subsided into a regular 
^nd authorized channel. ^ ,Tlje en- 
croachments' of the Russians upon 
their neighbours the Mongols pro- 
voked the je^dusy of the Chipese, 
who endeavoured to check their pro- 
gress by building towns, and peophng 
them either with Chinese or Tartars. 
An open rupture took place between 
the two governments during the reign 
of the (Chinese Emperor Cam-hi, about 
the^i'ear li680: this was followed by 
{he treaty of Nershinski, in 1689. 
Subsequent to this period, the traffic 
biStWedti the two nations became more 
{^tdaf than formerly; and in 1692, 
l^tdr “I. obtained from the Chinese 
’fedv^fifnment the liberty of trading by 
c'^avans, as well as by individual 
ifnqriffiatits. This trade by caravans 
w^s p monopoly of the Russian State, 
and the persons composing them were, 
pf^ably on that account, maintained 
at the expense of the Chinese Conrt 
Whilst they continued in the Empire, 
tte c'dn^ests of the Russians con- 
tinued lobe a subject of uneasiness to 
tllb Chinese | but political ' Jealousy 
whi 'not the only ground for the dis- 
^tes which occurred between the two 
governments. Various altercations 
arose from the customary chicanery 
of the Chinese dealers, who (accord- 
feg' fo Bei!) were in the habit of pur- 
charing goods on credit from the ca- 
ravan's, and when the money became 
rfiffe, ' refusing to paj[% In 1719, in 
^liiohsbqUence of some differences which 
ififltei^efed with the Russian trade, an 
embassy was sent from the Muscovite 
C0i^t,to that Of China, and M. de 
envoy, remained at Pekin 


* account of BB«ian ‘DiscbTeriej 
-Asia anj amcrka. Part 1 1 . 


beti^ccn 


ing of two liundVed persons only (in- 
stead of at least live times the number) 
should be sent to Pekin ohqe in three 
years, apd the trade on the frpntiers, 
hitherto indiscriminate, confined to 
the future village of Kiachta, and that 
of Xuruchhitif. '^'The CaraVan tfade 
apperfained to' {hd'ftus'sian Govern- 
ment until 1735,' ' wh'eta it was' re- 
nounced by Catherine 'll.; and the 
royal monopoly' of the hif-trade, by 
whicii it WaS sil^plied' With its chief 
articles of barter, wds ibdftsh'ed'in 

i762.'' ■ 

An hcadeniy'' for the' iti'strdcflOir^Of 
Russian youths in the Chinese tongue 
was established at Pdkin befb»W'‘the 
time of Peter the Gretrt.- ’This 'esta- 
blishment still subsists, and {he youths 
so educated are afterwards eitlpldfed 
at Kiachta as'interpretersand agents. 

The route of the caravan froqt Si- 
beria to Pekin seems to havoboen the 
same as that of the present Kiaohta 
trade, which has constituted the- sole 
overland commerce between Russia 
and China tince the year 1800; when 
a kind of commercial treaty was - ca- 
tered into between the two govern- 
ments, and the trade strictly ihnited 
to the town of Kiachta^ - BeB, OfAn- 
termony, who traversed this roatoin 
l720,f prpce^ded^ fel?)? 
capital pr Ap j9Ppit% ot Si- 

beria) to Tara, crossed the Baraba, 
which be represents to be, as its name 
implies, a marshy plain, passed the 
Oby, and reached Toniski 'Thence 
he 'proceeded to ‘^enisbyski, and af- 
terwards to Elimski, on the River 
Elim, where thp ifoqd tp jCJlina di- 
verges. to the south-east (another to 

* Hi* nccount of the transactions at Ppkin 
during his residence is appended to Beil’s Nar> 
rative, voi. II. 

t Travels fr^ SI. Peiersbdt^ t» msous parts 
of Asia, vol. I. f * 
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the not^ ward leading to the icy 
gions) towards Irkutsk. Leaving this 
place, ^e crossed Lake Baik^ to Se- 
lingenski. The boundary between the 
Russian and Chinese empires he states 
to be a rivulet (doubtless the Kiachta) 
at Saratzyn. From hence, after pass- 
ing the Tola, he entered the desert, 
and pursuing a south-easterly direc- 
tion, reached the Chinese wall, and 
arrivedf at a city which he calls Siang- 
fu. 

An interesting narrative of a Jour- 
ney from Ochotsk to Kiachta, per- 
formed by Capt, Peter Gordon, in the 
year 1819, appeared in your Journal 
for July 1821 ;* and the route follow- 
ed by that gentleman corresponds, so 
far as he travelled, with the brief 
abstract which I have given of Bell, 
wh^ao dpsgription of Seiingenski, and 
t^i(»apn,pra,of the Boriats, Capt. 
Qprdpn pronpppces to be perfectly 
coj^ect;,; gnd appUeable to their pre- 
sent; ,con(iitio|}., - 

. . With the exception of the water- 
carriage across Lyke Baikal (or the 
Holy &ta, as it is termed), the naviga- 
tiottof which is not only tedious, but 
dongeifous, owing to the rocky bor- 
ders, the want of harbours, and the 
inseebrity of the vessels, merchandize 
is-tiao^MRted.fcom St. Fetersburgh to 
Pekin r.chi^.. by land, except heavy 
goods ^f small , value. The distance 
ibetmeen these two places is reckoned 
a6 St04;9 vStrsta, or 5y330 English miles, 
namely, 

-r- r t i ' VmtS. 

l^omPetereburgn toMoscoir. . 734 
' * Sftjsdd* tb Nmshhey No- 

'■ > O’, vogorod .' ; — ■■ S90 

>- '1 ^NeishnMy 'Novi^anod to . 

.'j ; 1,993 

j , : jTohplsh to frj^psk. — 2,91.8 

. Ir^Jak to.^^aebta 471 

/ -l.i.' u: , q. , , , , 

‘ Kiachta to Pekhi. ....;.. 1,533 l 
8,040 

.-'•1 £ w ." ' - r ^ * 
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The latter road lies through a flat 
desert country before jt reaches the 
Chines^ vrall; tHe former traverses in 
some places a difficult one, which for 
a portion of the year is obstructed by 
the weather. The temperature be- 
tween Tomsk and Tobolsk^ Capt. Gor- 
don says, was, in January 1820, 46 of 
Reaumur, the mercury freezing ; that 
of Kiachta, in November preceding, 
was 30 of Reaumur, equal to 35) deg. 
below the freezingpoint of Fahrenheit. 

The trade of Kiachta is thus stated 
by Mr. Coxe, for the year 1777 : 

Value of Imports from rs. cop. 

China 1,484,712 3| 

Value of Exports to 

China 1,313,621 35 

Duties collected 481>460, 59i 

This statement he represents as 
exhibiting an imperfect view of the 
trade ; because the year 1777 Vfas . ap 
unfavourable one, and the goods, 5!3mr 
prehended are those only which paid 
duty, excluding the contraband ar- 
ticles, the traffic in which he says is 
large. He estimates t)>e average grpss 
amount of the trade (mcludii^^tk^ 
contraband) at fourroillions of roubles. 
In the year 1798, the value of , the 
exports was estimated at the, same 
K lim ; namely, four millions of silver 
roubles : as the trade is almo5t,entJp^' 
one of barter, the amount of the ip- 
ports will be nearly the same. In 
1813, the value of imports and ex- 
ports is stated at 5,407,300 roubles, 
and the trade is represented as , in- 
creasing. In 1816, the amount is 
calculated at about six millions of 
roubles by Mr. Weguelin, in his evi- 
dence before the Select Committee of 
the Commons.* In a general state- 
ment of the commerce of Russia, laid 
before the Lords’ Committee on Trade, 
in 1820 and 1821, f the comnierce of 
Kiachta, during the years 1818, and 
and 1819, is thus exhibited: 

1818 — ^Vglue of goods a? , cop. 
. , imported ,...3,169,116 l8j 

gi^ou on Foieign Trade, isii, 
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1818— .goods , Bai. Cop. 

. iflspotljBd 3,189,116 18| 

ir •J}i)tyet^iAectedj.S,9S9^S6 5Qi 

ISJ^T^yalue of gooids .■ 
k , , , imported ....4,142,485 7^ 

. 1 Value of goods 

» , exported .... 4,142,485 72 

Duty coUected.. 4,389.336 92i 
Accordk^ to another statement 
^ven in evidence before the Lords, 
the total value of European manu- 
fiastures bartered at Kiachta in the 
year 1819 amounted to a million 
sterling. It is, however, extremely 
difficult to fix the exact value of the 
goods exchanged, from the mode of 
barter employed by the two people, 
who are acthated by a mutual desire 
to defraud their respective govern- 
coents of the duty due on their trans- 
actions. A Chinese says, “ here is a 
chest of tea worth so much,” fixing 
an arbitrary price upon it. The Rus- 
san says, “ I have so many furs, or so 
much cloth,” which he barters for the 
tea; so that the nominal sum upon 
whieh the duty is pmd may be much 
leas than the actual value of the com- 
modities.* This circumstance, and 
the extent of the trade in contraband 
articles (of which raw silk on the part 
of the Chinese, and British cloths on 
the part of the Russians, are exam- 
ples), make it probable that the afore- 
going statements are less correct than 
that of Capt. Gordon, who says that 
the value of the imports on either side 
may be estimated at not less than 
tw.elve millions of roubles. 

, ,Xbe articles of barter on the part 
olLthe Russians are, first, furs and 
peltiy, — sea-otter, fox, sable and squir- 
rel sldns; secondly , woollen-clothSjRus- 
siao, .Polish and German; latterly, a 
large proportion of English woollens 
waa added : this branch of the trade 
havii^. Increased in consequence of 
the scarcity of skins. Capt. Gordon 
ako mentions metals, cattle, and com, 
besides gunpowder and bullion, which 
were smuggled. The returns from the 
Chinese consist of tea, silk, raw and 
* Evidence of Mr. Weguelin* 


manu&ctared (the former is . prohibit- 
ed by the Government), silk end cot- 
ton goods, porcelain, sugar-candy, to- 
bacco, rhubarb, musk, &c. 

In the year 1800, a quantity of 
English cottmas was purchased by 
Russian merchants at Leipsic, and sent 
to Kiachta. This circumstance, it 
would appear, led to a further intro- 
duction of &itish goods; and in the 
year 1819, the quantity of British 
manufactures exported to Cffina 
through the Russian territories, ac- 
cording to a statement from St. Pe- 
tersburgh, was as follows : 

Woollen cloths (in imitation of 
Saxon), camlets, and bombazets, about 
400,000 yards. 

Chintz, and imitations of Bandana 
handkerchiefs, a large quantity. 

Muslins and white cottons, 200,000 
yards. 

Manchester velveteens, 120,000 
yards. 

Manchester velverets, 40,000 yards. 

The trade of Kiachta is most active 
during the fair, which begins in Fe- 
bruary, and lasts two months. The 
commodities obtained in barter from 
the Chinese are conveyed toNeishney 
Novogorod, on the Wolga,near to its 
confluence with the Ocka, where there 
is an annual fair in the month of Au- 
gust, formerly held at Alakarief^ on 
the same river, but removed from 
thence on account of the inundations 
to which the latter place is subject. 
At this fair, merchants from St. Pe- 
tersburgh and Moscow meet the deal- 
ers from Siberia and Tartary, bringing 
teas, silks, rhubarb, &c. from Kiachta. 
The goods purchased by these dealers 
at Ndshney Novogorod, in August, 
are transported in carts or sledges to 
Kiachta, where the demand com- 
mences in November, and lasts till 
March. The quantity of tea brought 
through Kiachta is calculated by 
Rickards’ Rusrian correspondent at 
from forty to fifty thousand chests: 
Capt. Gordon states it at 66,000 chests, 
which, avers^lng each chest at seventy- 
four pounds (the East-lndia Com- 
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pany’s chests usually average seventy- 
six pounds), amounts to nearly five 
millions of pounds, only less by about 
a sixteenth of half the quantity im- 
ported from Canton by the Americans 
in 1818-1», for the supply of their 
own market and the European con- 
tinent. Only half the quantity is sold 
at the fair of Ndshney Novogorod ; 
the other moiety is probably deposed 
of at the intermediate places between 
that town and Kiachta. It is univer- 
sally asserted, that the tea brought 
from China through the Tartar frontier 
is of a far superior quality and flavour 
to that which is procured at Canton. 
Is this superiority to be ascribed to an 
intrinsic quality of the plant, arising 
from difference of soil or mode of 
treatment at the place of its growth, 
or are the properties of the article 
less ii^ured by a long land carriage, 
than by a sea voyage? Bell states 
that the tea commonly sold at Pekin 
is preferable to that which is brought 
from Canton. Capt. Gordon remarks 
that the Russians are very careful of 
the tea whilst in the pack^es, and are 
at great pains to drink the infusion in 
perfection. The proportion of black 
and green tea obtained through Kiach- 
ta are nine-tenths of the former, and 
one-tenth of the latter. The black 
tea sells at 420 roubles the chest $ the 
green from 500 to 600 roubles.* The 
duty on tea paid to the Emperor of 
Russia is about a rouble the pound. 

It appears from the evidence of Mr. 
Rickards,")" and also of Mr. TateJ; 
who seem to have derived their infor- 
mation'from the same source, that the 
journey from St. Petersbui^h to Kiach- 
ta occupies upwards of five months ; 
and if, as is usually the case, the com- 
modities are interchanged at Neishney 
Novogorod, nearly a year is consumed. 
The Chinese merchandize is likewi^ 
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each, arrived at Mai-mai-tehin firom- 
P^in, in fifty-one days. This period 
aceords with the ccwnputation of M. 
Pallas, who assigns four or five days 
for the journey from Pekin to the wall 
of China, and forty-six days for the 
passage across the desert to Kiachta.* 
In most cases a commercial operation 
between St. Petersburgh and Kiachta 
consumes more than two years before 
it is finally realized. 

The rhubarb, which is one the 
articles bartered by the Chinese, they 
chiefly procure from their Mongol 
subjects, and is the same known in 
Europe by the name of Russian or 
Siberian rhubarb. It is of the finest 
quality, and very scarce and dear. 
Bell speaks of this drug, and adverts 
to the injury the root sustains from 
the practice among the Mongols of 
boring a hole through the pieces for 
the convenience of drying them; 
causing its frequent decay. He also 
states that the Mongols give them- 
selves no concern about propagating 
the plant, which is left to accident, or 
the office of birds that distribute the 
seeds. This is remarkable, because 
these people were acquainted with the 
medicinal virtues of this root, at a 
period when it was entirely unknown 
in Europe, as is demonstrated by 
Rubruquis, who, in the course of his 
mission to these parts, expresses his 
astonishment and awe at witnessing 
its wonderful effects. “ I thought,” 
says the simple friar, who was pro- 
bably a sincere believer in the efficacy 
of relics, “ that it had been some 
holy relicke brought from the holy land 
of Hierusalem.” The musk is ob- 
tained from the Kustooree, or nrask- 
deer, which inhabits the mountainous 
portion of Tartary called Thibet, over 
which the Chinese authority extends, 
to the barriers opposed by nature. 


slow in reaching the market. In June 
last, 785 carts, of about half a ton 

* These roubles are paper money. The silver 
rouble IS equivalent to S60 copecs, or three 
roubles and six-ienths in bank paper. 

t Comnwps 333* * Ibid.p, 362, 


* la returning from Pekin, the Russian Em- 
bassy* to which Bell was attached, were seven 
days in reaching Ka’gan, three miles short of the 
wall, and only twenty-ciglit da>5 before they 
arrivedat Saratzyn, or Kiachta, including a dc.ay 
of two days, during which they provided nece^- 
sanesfor passing the desert. 
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TSte'-reitoTM would be 
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rfflihKihItlyhifbarbj ’tfb^rek^cflivdty 
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frbii'iSiiihAittfee iii''gt9]#!Al.‘'Sflp}te4iH^ 

the‘’OHlria^ tbl'id%4^p3ftlr 'BtftiBh 

s^'-tergetJ p^e^fbttfcfll <itit^i'4biy«-Iy 
(■WhldtthtHipyaflSWiledM theG4Vftl4nee 
before tbe‘'©oB(f«$ft^,''bl5l)esr^«irrft‘ 
coucddaMe uiHbKlftrfBpalh^WithiWhieh 
they Regard ■th6se%i*flrfe4'tft<^nJ<)WX 
die Stiht-s nfbst^pt^pafed'ttireceivh 
a‘^eate9"pertid<i “bf "iChftWse-sprbdttOi 
fibib','«ipeciallyiitM.«s«*w>*hei«pia*i 
tky'ef the tettesf^attiWei^bughrlWiBi 

KiAchtirli'«t presettt 
Russian homfe' -iMliirtflBptiSSt' ^eottM 
sdhfcely’life hi^peAed^'isASdrft'to'id- 
ditibha ^^iititjT(^a!n(Jittii«^irtlW'i« 
distribtrtitWi thuM^hieyt'-dte bbiittatttt 
by the<’Hiisi^anHi>‘bWnet!‘ibeih pbBtie 
measure oii otilr p«rt,'to"^ 'bkhh^ 
of 'the ftf^dite it‘*vii'euld’(44Ube'tooSi4 
intetests 
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■ Thirdlyi'-'sflppoSftig-thd t««>dbSeset 
obstacles • wefte yefeo-Wi!di'‘%i‘’ibb(aB^, 
so as to ttlldtf 'bf 'tbi^nfi^kSHdU tff 
Brit>ShigM>d^d9ia%^tek'tbht>iiiokt4 
oser’h sthni<niS40it)i»<ijaamiitce(^i«i 
the ' eriorrtotst JcarHa^tjsi;|)^seftij(bS- 
cades ' the ' wiidiis'4iSpe(4tsy ‘ attyt^kl 
their traheportMtMi'tblSll^ta;^ 
the jiriee-Of ‘tate^«r«ifei>«o:«k:B'di«S- 
greeithdtv^a^eeffingtb^fRkflfiM^I^ 
tietffetee«Bf#hiaiJ‘iaiaBir4t(k 9^m 
&.-'2l/. per yaJ'diieeSPatJfesAttfffbtt* 
8r. 6tf. to'‘9e;?-i'>E«oi4lt«4& pife«i 
mbing'ri^ihithe<meae¥bil5PbMe^fa«a(fe 
amf it3‘B!bW'l-dtftWHf|m<Pbo«^i^S»‘i% 
be ebbsiaei>ea>4r^s 'c^t4te€halt' fbt 
iU't9te'ldtter''»fM'-)Rfl8ifa^>bt^e‘fa<l- 
vertedtt), <theJe«pfe)(tie<<tf'ffaPl4^e9»ft 
Brttiai'gatoi eeht to ‘Ki4««ftidd 
RaifilM'->a^; tfefW f^es^ ^'*flfl|«ial 
Cost Waffle 'aiiseie^. ‘TB^sttoselty^ef 
some of t91^^^«e(fe'tb ‘i;btf‘0*ft!«E 
dfoKt^'ffiay^feeha^ihkee itotrsffeed 
'jfttfidiueAeiMii«yes4tt^agast^priiefe^ 
%lii4fl«‘Klflftiiefls4ft%uJipb6e^atttlfe 
f; 'jr. 1.4 n litrfrr ‘ekSift'i woWa^^dnfiS^^'tBSfiy a*<thelr 


' i^Etce, ■- this trade is 
Vitifscrupfllbus jealousy by 
iS^^^it^rilhjerits.''' Oil the part of 
is' fconfirted to certaitt 

« ^^ifl^cfian'ts/-ta0tlfe'hi nuinber, 
KMjre an ‘ aSfeaeiatlon rescm- 
ftin|®ffi# Hdtfe or SeictiHty' MetVlfahts 

f ll^^M Smiftbfi.' Oif‘th*fJ'6A'et 

fiiS^Ttissldh 'GdVehifebiH^ re- 
iStrajps all pgtfeihk 'fiTW9i’'erfgJag5tfg'.fn 
'rii<'''K*ii:ehla iriVile I'uf Iiirtivc-liorn 'ii'n- 
jecfs' Ilf 'wi-aliji aiid ' rc'-pecfnWIily, 
ySiiii’lyl Copt'l^ of (lit- flrvt guild or 
cUissi uliti |iiiy .L'iSOll |:(T'!iiiii!;in for 
flielr.pulciil. ' Their nuU'.her is nboiii 
.hjrtv-fiie. 'Hfis resuliifion is rtdr;:- 
'la^eiTip rtirow oTistiu'IC' in the 'w.n of 
cn'iploviiier't’vcn British' ciipitiil in this 
'liiSinVTi'dr'eoiumrrrr. "' ■ ' > 

■ '“fitxoiiilly 
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fo* **»•• nbJSj-tfljSWW^JSiiS^ 

hesb mh<^> W^nfifeptuged ibynihW'* 
|^j!ps,„4%,^r95esn,itraiifiJs?/o5Hfi^D 

^er,t^ iby E^b?RS*®9R» 

^ho-jsi^JflSiith^fi >;»r}(f,gne-.veliV^S:fftr« 
Qi^iji^jiotuijedijn th#» middle jwoyinces 
^Ji;(Jhiaa„,»MiiilErte eptiroates- .tb«t 
the)isai»s,i^(>rt fl^igwds. whtfh eouUi 
besidelig^edilfcCaidPtt'fos 3?., fid. per 
ya*d<nWB»dd iWSts.at.Kiacbta 8*. fid- 
J'be.jdt^stwi! 4mrgep af# probably 
p«wly. 7 siipil¥P! ini.both ca^ft,. .Mr, 
UtDi^nsaad/a^es ihawibe ioippsts on 
8<M>da)iepB5WB;ilbneHgimw Ipterjor of 
etd»eibr^^4a»»vy. »fid.dxe.carri»ge ext 

p*e§as W5h(^ftB»dorabl^,,,„. , , .( 

-blOibh^.tod’laiCfe.ftsSdV (">:■ 
»}cW^iifiWda«l?»(exists in tbe ^ural 
mmtii<f>f J*P w, goy^tw^ftt tp 

slMsfej tbecji'sppfaftiitffl 4ml' pf.our 
Wfe'fi to.Joter. 

i*e,>yritlj(ibWu«'«'br 
*hw -fSPJumR iitte , , ifltroductioo of 
Polish, Saxon and Prussian cloths, in 
pr^feriBopo, ^ ,ooss„ .probably imtil 
thawi.own,, arrive, at, a groater degree 
of perfefitiom.,yiW'iiJijts4ipn8 of chintz 
and Sandepa.hwdkerchicfa, mentioned 
iO; ,thp.'{Koc.e'hi^ account of British 
goods,. e^|iorted. to China through 
IfiSfihtasi in-|he year 1819,. it appears, 
nepEO sptBggl«i (wldch is probably the 
j^^Othat po. precise. climate of the 
^Ugi)i4ity:is-Bfi''pp)> -.aad Mr, Riekard? 

g|at{^ Jj'af the:..i^tish manufactures 
lppt;tOjJfiaQhtft,are almost aU.contra- 
British, .woollen and cotton 
gftp4s;,f>eing, generally speaking, not 
ho .entered for transit: a 
p(i\^l(agO,wldtfri's.nftt,howe*i'er, depisd 

fefePjfnSfdsnjBmPWfaetures. „i;he, (after 
age„-ruoeeovmi,iad^e«t Ip 1pp» iduty 
op iaiBfKta*i9p..j} llha fBWowiug.iwae 
sep^eeeidfid tpjldw ijdtdf’ Poppid^ 
,gs,t}io.,#cale!pf thjtief..shapieahle ,op 

I.'i Oi’JfH 

mfiflllSf&i0f.Tall,;»'idtb3,,^e 

flT!4f,J)erjyar4„.nod;9r_,eiflRtPfrWttfi‘l 

tPrlbS 

«»d, _ 

tnbe,w>.gp.t^i5efefi>4 
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t,. di’.tjt of 2, *4. Pfr .BOH'td.fJJil, 
tC«di;dfyr.lUl!'.'iY=' 

Wf&ffPIffils'” ‘-d'-: ,i. j. , 

are above the width of 

inches, they,u?ie,^ii?c^lrte/#i-i®^® 

dut}'.a3.British^wd«4lfmff?l-(?H3#6b% 

namely,, abopf 4^, per .jwd,,, riaOnii 
It appearsjltosever.byjjtte ip^rfn^r 
tion from. St, Petereb'Mgh,.!%%«'fl«!if 
Russian tariff has iustibeg*[pufe((sdterf 
Caadijs uotyiaoperadopiitiweftippdilSI 
aoms9h3ervatiens«p,P9j,theiiWffifffif 
of the .Empire, ;: ..whareip,it,;ie,e^|''B‘i^ 
that th e importpitioji ffif .fW'aidHqS^ 
goods has been foimd to hei ‘te’ffi'SgSl^ 
to the national majnu^ujgpojwbit^ 
still stand in need of protjeqttgfehqyte 
der this osten6ihle.pleti,,.jthftlBSg^9e4 
duties are madexhjefjy tpofjiJ,,}®89 
British manufactured gpojlfti. t3ShMSr 
vernment professes i»dieedot4»j}S)i?ftf 
tuated not by jealortsy. ttfffardgj,^ 
individual countiy,. but ..by,,a,jgsf'|5ft 
principle, which the non-cpnrtpfpRSg 
of other govermnents in thc,i^))ii^ 
system pursued heretphtre-j^yf-fi^Sf 

in its commercial policy, ha|i/pjfili4 

the latter to adopt. Accordhpj^ 
privileges conceded to Prussia.^^ *F^y 
of 19 th December 1,81,^ 
the importation of cjert^ip.Ojf.itSj!!^^ 
nufhctures, and for the,_^^^g^t^i^ 
Prussian cloth .to A^a,arg.tp,.e^^g^ 
the ^d .pf . the year. Meapjjiiile^^ 
quantity;, is, hmitpd,; .hd, i 

PPOd)0.Qarsheens,ii6fi.P0P 

to Asia, will, he.sp^cf^fPjdjj^ “ggR# 
iDg t9-^P|)rnsuDt tarif,, . 

' Speh, b^the,impq4inj,Mts <|rer^jl 
to British, ,mer,e}mnl;f..i!).,,Ef,ss'f^.,,^ 
would.hei^e.^tjfhoI'i^b'gf^ntlgt^S- 

;n?en); ,tQ,(bep>,.tp R^r|ieyere m,attem|fe 
,fp,ijn,sinuate,.th,e ¥?^wMure3^t^s 
.^cpptry, in.tp Jhe.,,ei^fe of 

tbfgvighu^b? 
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“ euiit aa evcrhai trade can 
never tte af natioiial importance.” 
|n 1880, the trade ki British manu- 
filistiires . to China through Kiachta 
bad not increased, according to the 
letter from Russia before quoted; and 
in the Report from the Select Com* 
nuttee of the Commons, which lays 
little stress upon this branch of trade, 
it is observed, that “ the difficulty of 
thus introducing British manufactures 
in|o Cluna through Rus^ is increas- 
ing; a circumstance,” it is added, 
“ which, coupled with the evidence 
wUch the partial success of that dr- 
cuitous traffic affords of the extent of 
the provincial market of China, ought 
to stimulate tlus country to every 
measure by which a more ready and 
direct intercourse with that great em- 
pire may be accomplished.”* 

There is another point I cannot for- 
bear adverting to, and which is by no 
means to be overlooked in considering 
a subject of this nature, namely, the 
administration of justice, and state of 
government, in the vast extent of 
country through which the commerce 
of Kiachta passes before it reaches its 
destination. The state of affairs in 
Siberia has long been a reproach to 
the government of Russia. The abuses 
existing in almost every department, 
and the rapacity of the various au- 
thoiities, from the Governor-General 
to the Director of Commerce, must 
have been as unfavourable to the 
trade and industry, as to the character 
and improvement, of the inhabitants 
of that neglected province. The late 
Governor-General, Pestel, is repre- 
sented by Capt. Gordon as receiving 
50,000 roubles per annum from each 
of ‘Ms three Governors : he adds, “ we 
may trace the evil to the Emperor and 
Ms ministers, who appoint governors 
to prbvinces, but do not pay them; 
who omit to inquire into the state of 
the different governments, and debar 
the subjects from making known their 
grievances, either by petitimi to the 
thrme, €»r by a free press. The voice 
^ • * Third Report, 'p. 90 s. 


of the peoide is stifled, because the 
Emperor cannot be troubled.” The 
pay of the Director of Commerce at 
Kiachta is about S,000 roubles (his 
predecessor received but 800), and he 
lives at an expense of 6 or 8,000, and 
may make 12 or 80,000 more. “ When 
the Boriats and others applj’ for passes 
to take thdr cattle to the 'Chinese 
market, it is- usual to delay until they 
are glad tx> sell to the first bidder, 
who afterwards pays the sum required 
for a douceur." The Emperor seems 
at length to have paid some attention 
to the government of Siberia; and 
Capti Gordon speaks highly of the 
character and measures of M. de 
Speranski, the new Governor-General. 
It appears that he was Secretary of 
State at the period of Buonaparte’s 
invasion ; but “ being a man of hum- 
ble origin, though of the most splendid 
talents, the nobles took that oppor- 
tunity of effecting his ruin : he was 
banished to Siberia; but having been 
lately (1819) appointed Governor-Ge- 
neral of that province, he may be 
considered as restored to favour.” 
The temporary disgrace of M. de Spe- 
ranski may be regarded 'as' an event as 
fortunate to himself as it has been to 
the province to which he was bani^- 
ed ; and Capt. Gordon Will be gratified 
to hear the result of that officer’s ef- 
forts at reformation. A German news- 
paper lately contained an account- of 
an Ukase, published at St. Petersbargh 
on 26th January 1822 (O.S.), respect- 
ing the abuses and maladministration 
of Siberia. Upon M. de Speranski’s 
Report, an investigUtion took place, 
which ended in the removal, punish- 
ment, or censure, of 678 civil officers, 
among whom is Capt. Gordon’s old 
acquaintance the Governor of Irkptgk, 
M. Treskin (Turkin, as the German 
Editor writes his name), who is given 
over to justice; M. Illeschewsky, Go- 
vernor of Tomsk, is dismissed, and 
referred with his defence to the Senate. 
The late Governor-General of ’Siberia, 
Privy Counsellor Pestel, is dischsrfged 
from the service, “ beeausdhe had rfe- 
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maitted twelve years absent from tbe 
scene of his official duties, and by his 
long absence, left ample room for these 
evil practices.” An Imperial Edict 
appeared at the same time respecting 
the new division of Siberia. 

..Upon the whole, although our mer- 
chants deserve every commendation 
for their diligence in catering for in- 
formation, that will enable the l^s- 
lators of this country to devise mea- 
sures for giving greater scope to its 
external trade } and although the lat- 
ter deserve eveiy praise for readiness 
in receiving, and ability in digesting 
these details, we must in this instance 
lamept the failure of success in their 
joint e^ortsj and we moreover dis- 
cover new reasons to deplore the con- 
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tinuatactf <rf‘"that ' jeai(^us,■'hostile’’f^l- 
ing,!Wbid^'govems the donduct bf tfle 
Chines*- ■ gbtemmShf ’ in ■maftets’’bf 
trade.' Agsdnsi ’this dfstrustful jJbHfcy, 
every art of attack seeibs 'to fiffl. 
Persuasion has often been tried, as- 
sisted by the audible voice of self- 
interest, which howev'er seems to lose 
all its efficacy upon the government of 
the Celestial Empire. Force it is ri- 
diculous to think of; and time seems 
only to confirm that obstinate adhe- 
rence to ancient prejudice, 

^^uod nec Jovis ira, nec ignis, 

Nec putuit ferruro, nec edaxabdercTelwtUU' 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

T, 
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SHORT ACCOUNT OF TIMOR, ROTTI, SAVU, SOLOR, &c. 

the Miscella7iies, VqU /.) 

Timor. but DeUi and Coupang alone deserve the 

Thi Island of Timor, situated between name of harbours, Delli harbour, situated 
the 8th and 11th degrees of south latitude, on the N.£. part of the coast, is open to 
and the 123d and 127th of east longitude, all winds from W.N.W. to E.N.E-i but 
is tinoughout a hilly country. Many of is perfectly defended from the sea by a 
the bills are of a considerable height, and reef of rocks (dry in some parts at low 
conical, but it is not known that any voU water), which extend across it, leaving 
canos exist. The whole island is subject only two narrow passages through thexUf 
to fre(juent earthquakes, several generally one from the N.W., and a smaller one 
occurring yearly, but more particularly in from the N.E. The first alone is capable 
the months of November and December, of admitting large ships. A pilot esta- 
at the change of the monsoon ; and if the blishment is kept up, and all vessels enter* 
rains are late, they are the more severe, ing must pay pilotage. 

The Church 'and Government-house of Coupang harbour is on llie S.W, part of 
Coupang were thrown down by one in ^ the Coast : it is a l^ge bay, about twelve 
1794, since which they have not been miles wide at the mouth, and upwards <)f ' 
rebuilt. twenty deep ; it is formed by the Island of 

T1^ valUes arc generally very narrow, Semao to tlie S.W., and a point of 'Hmor 
with steep sides, but in a few instances to the north. ^ 

open into plains of considerable extent: Fort Concordia is ^tuated on the s<m&* 

one of the largest is at the bottom of side of the bay, near tlie Straits of- Semao.% 
Coupang Bay, and is certainly not less At the distance of from one to three quar?.^ 
tb^ ten miles square. ters of a mile oft' shore (the ftagstatf ,of . 

the irivere are all small, and .so steep the fort bearing from S. to S.\V.), is 
that thwe are not any of them navigable found excellent anchorage in tlie' easteidy 
beyond the influehce of the tide, which is monsoon, in from ten to twelve fathoms 
seldom ^^ve four hundred yafds, and the of water; clear, muddy bottom! as*‘‘ 

flattest two miles. The rise of ticM at the bay' is entirely open to the shfps*^*' 

full sad chai^^ is about nine feet. cannot lay tliere at that season; - 

There are several anchorages along the perfectly sheltered either otilhe nbrth aidtf 
N.W, Coast during the S.E. Monsoon, of tbe bay, under a, small island, called 
Asiatic Journ. — -No. 7^3. Vol. XJII. 3 Y 
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PhIo. Tpkops, .or iixfhe pf ,3wiao. 

TJie .vratfiS shoal^-.Tcry gradilsHy >^p *i*p 

()otto)]^of,^>e lw> JPP*^ 

that a ship going Ph shore there in a gale pf 
wjp4 would OOtfecoivo W ■ 

Dutph and Portuguese between 
U)^ .dwn the entire soyereignljf of the 
Fort Concordia heing the seat of 
gpvernineut of the fonnerj and Delli of 
the latter. Thepower of each at the pre- 
sent day is decreased so much, tliat their 
'authority is only acknowledged by such of 
die Chiefs as need their assistance against 
their more powerful neighbours; whilst 
the others are, either in open rebellion 
. against their respepd''P govtanments,. or in 
peaceful, but avowijd, independence. 

. The nopiippl •boundary ,!pf the two go- 
yenupents cannot hp .formed . by a line 
drawn in any dire<ition,,as some of the 
- petty „stales.>ftear De)li are. under the 
Jl)plrf^..vdillM-ailVfts,;near (^^ptpang are 
..under the. Porttfgvase. Itislmwevercon- 
sideipd that .the whole of the country to 
the Eaa* of Belli belongs to the Portu- 
guese,. aod.d>e.irboleof the South Coast, 

. -lebfcb l)aa at, present entirely thrown off its 
!d\ ^fn rrs properly belongs to the Dutch. 
Along stheN.W, coast, the two govem- 
.mHRtf we cotnpletely mixed. 

. .. ,pold is found in several of the rivers of 
.T'wioy, .both in lumps and dust ; some of 
.tb^luotps. are large, weighing fully two 
Oimcw. Two of the most productive 
deers are situated within the Dutch .Go- 
eetpmeDt; they take their rise near tlie 
centre of the island, in the Emperor of 
Ainaooona’s country, and taking opposite 

•m • , 
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of native copper, imbedded in Iipyd 
diining stone, and when dissolved m 
aqua-fords, dq nqt leave any resido^ 

Those are the only metals knoivp,to exist, 
but from thq appearance of the country, 
it is not improbable that iron may also 
be found ; that it presents the finest and 
most interesting field for mineralogical in- 
quiries of any island of equal extent in 
this sea, appears to be the case from every 
account that can bo heard of it. Specimens 
of the gold and co;^r obtained from the 
rivers or mines are in my possession, and 
shall be forwarded by the firrt safe op- 
portunity. . . I . 

The nadves are generally of a very dark 

colour, with frizzled bushy hnir.i.buk.less 

inclining to the Papuans than thci natives 
of Ende. They are below dtp middlq size, 
and rather slightin their figure-: 
tenance they more nearly, resei^hle. tlie 
South Sea Islanders than any of,, the Malay 
tribes. r ■ ' 

The dress of the men of the, tqnk of 
peasant, and of the women of the same 
class, is a cloth only, withqut any Pq/u. 
The Rajas generally wear Pq/qs of silk, or 
chintz, with five or six handkerchief^, of 
different colours, wrapped -Joosely round 
their heads. Their oniamente chieSy con- 
sist of arm-rings of gold, silyer,.or iyory, 
with feathers in their heads, generally .made 
from the tail-feathers of th®. cock. , We 
two latter may be worn by all descrip^oo® 
of people, but the gold and silver pnes 
only by the nobility, unless by, the ex- 
press permission of the sovereign, as a 
reward for some heroic exploit, such as 

rt— ^,TMrt*nonpMflnfnnenemyin^battle. 
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ropean Government of Coupang, the same 
system of native laws is in use as at Ma- 
cassar; and the Court is formed by the 
native Princes, who are under the autho- 
rity of Government. Their sessions are 
superintended by the Resident, who has 
properly a negative voice only in all their 
decisions, although at present, from a very 
unfair influence they appear to have ob- 
tained over the Rajas, they may be said, 
in all cases, to dictate the decision. 

The religion of the Island is pagan. 
Most of the Princes, however, profess 
Christianity, but are at the same time en- 
tirely guided by their pagan priests and 
customs. ITicre does not appear to be a 
single convert to Islamism on the island. 
Their deities are represented by particular 
stones or trees, and although the same 
stones or trees are generally worshipped by 
successive generations, instances are said 
to occur of their exchan^ng them. Hiey 
style them Nieto, or Ecil Spirits, consider- 
ing Ae sun and moon as the good spirits, 
the latter as the superior. They conceive 
it to be impossible that their good spirits 
should occasion them any harm, and there- 
fore deem it linnccessary to pray to them, 
but they pray to the Nieto, to avoid the 
evils they arc otherwise liable to suffer. 

Sacrifices arc common, generally of 
buflhloes, hogs, sheep, or fowls, and some- 
times of a human bring. An annual sa- 
crifice of a virgin was made to the sharks 
and allT^or^ close to the town of Cou- 
pangV until the interference of the Dutch 
Govermndht' put a stop to it, about thirty 
years ago. On the interment of a sove- 
reign prince, a male slave is, to the present 
day, buried aKve with him, to be ready to 
wait oti him in the world to come : this 
took place immediately in the neighbour- 
hood of Coupang, but has also been put a 
stop to 5 it still generally exists throughout 
the interior. 

TTiey place great deperidaiicc on au- 
guries, particularly from the entrails of 
animals, and indeed never embark in any 
undeitaking witliout first obtrining a happy 
omen. On occasions which concern tfie 
State, a buffalo is generally slain, but on 
private account, commonly a chlck^^. 
Hie liver is the part chiefly flttend^'tbJ 

Tlie domestic animals are hbtses^ buf- 
faloes, sheep, goats, hogs, 3ogS dnd pis ; 
the wild are buffaloes, dedf, Re- 

ties of large wild cat, and one kind of 
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monkey, which are all eaten by llie' natives 
except monkeys and cats. J*owls, duric^ 
and geese, are scarce, but may be pro- 
cured both tame and wild. 

Hie cultivation consists of rice, mrise, 
millet, kachang, yams, sweet potatoes 
and cotton. Rice is not commonly ^ten 
by any class; the very hilly nature of the 
country appears unfavourable to its growth. 
Maize therefore is their principal article of 
food, but except in uncommonly plentiful 
years, they are always obliged to depend 
for subsistence during one part 6f the year 
on the sugar of the Lontar palm : in some 
parts of the island a species of the sago 
palm is found, and used as an article of 
food. A small quantity of potatoes is 
grown in Amarassie, about thirty miles 
from Coupang, but they are not cultivated 
in any other part. The use of the plough 
is unknown on Hmor : a wooden hoe, and 
sharp pointed stick, are the only imple- 
ments used in the hilbcultivadon, and in 
the preparation of their sawa they turn a 
large drove of buffaloes in on it, and con- 
tinue to drive them backwartk and for- 
wards until it is worked into a perfect 
pulp : this operation is repeated three 
times with an interval of eight days be- 
tween each, to allow the vegetable matter 
time to rot. The paddy is then sown as on 
Java. In collecting the crop, they ttteVer 
cut the straw, but draw the com frohf'the 
stock into a basket, by which a great'^tiah- 
tity is certainly lost, Hiis method, hdW- 
ever, appears to answer very well^ 'iri the 
average annual crop from the ' plsdri of 
Bow Bow is upwards of seventy “-fold. 
Irrigation appears to be well understood, 
but is not carried to any great leng^, 
which, it is to be supposed, is bwiftg'to 
the tbmness of tl»e population. Oscoa- 
nut and Afeca pahns are very* but 

the Ijontar is abundant tlirougliout ' ifie 
island. Sfiidll quantities of sugar-cane are 
raised, but neVer for the purpose of nrak- 
ing sugar. Fish can scarcely be Consider, 
ed as an article of subsistcnce^'asthrie'kre 
^hrkrCely ady of the natives w'ho wHT Veh- 
fiffe into a^noe ; and almost the-dnly fhe- 
fhod they have of taking them iiS By Wind- 
ing successive walls of stone, o^e'w^'ont 
tlie other in the influence of the tiffed where 
the coast is flat enough to admit of it, so 
as to prevent the return of the fish i^^^th 
the tide as ^ falls. " 

The ■arms ’at present in use ire ^rin- 

3 Y 2 
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cip^)*i«MsfcelSj « kutd of -.very ilong Kle~ whiett be did most effechially, TSiei'bilis 
10 *^, ".and*. speBrA'-of'.lwn or 'ba*d>oo. of that partof tbe counby are full of cau 
Bows and arrows are used' only- by a very vems, wWcb have been taken, possession 
smiil.-.jdi^^ardiAr eif ‘«be.people.in.«he In- of by Amanoobang, and converted into 
tarldhn. TOO' loss ‘Of 'a bead in- battle is places of great strength, to which the wo- 
thetl^f seimu^ (dV'^at in tbo'evont Of a men, children, and property, are sent, on 
DHAlOibeingeo-sevaFely weunded-as to be any rumour of an attack being made on 
incB^able'Of •qidtting tbe field,- if the ene- him, a very few men being sufficient to 
my^atthe satne tiine press -his- friends so defend them against a large force. 
bard^'Bs to prevent them from assisting It is impossible to form any. idea of the 
IdtB, Hbey immediately take olT his head, population. The inhabitants are s^id to 
that the enemy may- not get possession be numerous in the interior and along the 
of -it. i-Obt^ing the-head of an enemy south coast, but very few villages are to 
in- battle is considered the most heroic ex- be seen along the north coast, and ffiose 
pkdt posstble, > This custom appears to crnisist only of a few buts;^4t appears, 
beur -a very strong resemblance to the however, the more general custom of- the 
Nordl Ammican one scalping, as they island not to form themsrives. into large 
constantly scalp their wounded friends, to communities, but to have one, two, or 
pidtont die enemy from doing so. three houses by themselves. 

“As.tbe'fkmlat system exists throughout. The trade is coDsiderdile,.,partioidaily 
evoyAum eapsible of- bearing arms may be at Delli, where regulations- to |)rev«>titfae 
coBsidered a. stddier, -being obliged at ail export of produce from the difiereot sosalli 
times) -to attend the call of his feudal lord, ports under its authority, are xaurii stricter. 
BMficpm -ithe best accounts that are pro- and better attended to than, at Conpoo^u. 
enable, the- rebel Prince Amanoobang TOe imports are coarse bluitand white 
seems -to bOMlhe only one who has reduced cloth, large pattern cb>atze%. and -hand..- 
any ptrtof his subjects to a state of dis- kerchiefs with muchred initheB],''widitB 
ciplioe: be has about two thousand men small quantity, of -fine thitenes. . -Cibiaa 
who -hate been trained to fight on horse- silks, coarse and.of gaudy . putternsyllhinas. 
btofc, nearly resembling, the- Pindarics of ware, coarse and green Pcyimgs, .muskets, 
India, and who are tonsequently more and gunpowder ;irai,eoaise£ritEb cutlery, 
ttotMesome than any other species of Macassar Paranga, lead,.i&c. - ‘u , .i, 
ttoops to be beard of in these islands; The exportsareprincipaliy,.vax,-8andaU 
often entering and plundering a district wood, earth oil, and catd^, toe, last ehisfty 
before it is- known they ate in the neigh- to the Isle of France and Anffioinn. The 
beurfaood, and quitting it again with their wax and sandal-wood, in the Coupang 
plnnder before any force can be collected market, are generally brought by the na- 
to Mteck-toem. Their arms are muskets tives of Coupang from the south coast; 1 in 
and jfiauiangr. In consequence of a re- the months of December, and,. Janualyv 
pedttQB.ef these attacks on the plain of The inhabitants of that part-of thejCountry 
Bew,Bow, Mr. Dazaart, acting Resident are perfectly uncivilised, and do not ao 
of Timor, collected a force of about seven knowledge tlie authority of auy Siuropeen 
hundred of the natives of Timor, Kotti, Government. The>.jndhod of, trading 
and,, Savu, and with twenty Axnhoinese with them is very singular, - ae thcyi.very 
s^^exs and some Burghers, .made an at- seldom exchange wotds. . , , < - 

tads< "on the country of Amanoobang. When the prows andye off the coast, they 
■Aflar, four days march, he arrived at the landthearticlcstheyhaveforbarter.insaaall 
anenqy.s batteries, and succeeded in cany- qBantitias,at atunemathe boach^iWhenthe 
in^two of. the smaller ones, but was at natives immediately come 'down with the 
lea^ obligei-to retire from before the junduce they have. sale, and-placait 
principal tme,.. with the leas of .twenty-., opposite the goads, from tbeiprotes, ‘poinb. 
thiee ualiyen end- one Ahihoinese killgd, ing to.the articles, or description of ar- 
apd.ixgx«at napiher.pf. the .natives wound- tides,, they wiisll -to obtain in exahangoifbr 
^ TOc^i^ljadithaprudeOfie tp.retire it- ..The tmder then makes anwffio, ge- 
from the fort at, the lieginping qf .the at- neially vmy small, at first, which he in- 
taeh, > with ahom fifty hoisemen, leaving creases by degrees, if not accepted, which 
onft,eff his, principal men to defend it. the native notifies by a shake of thehead; 
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should the trader hesitate a momeatabout 
adding more to he offer, if it is consider.- 
ed sudicieat by - the -native, he snatches it 
up and darte off wiUi it into tlie jungle, 
leaving his otvn goods; or should he con- 
sider it too little, he seizes his own pro- 
perty and flies off.withit with equal hast^ 
never returning a second tuue to the same 
person. It is not easy to calculate the 
value of the entire annual trade of the 
island, but tbe fiur annual trade of Cou- 
pang alone , (which is not supposed to ex- 
ceed one-fourth of the trade of the whole 
island) has, for tlie last five years, ex- 
ceeded twelve hundred thousand Spanish 
dollacs, by a iefi»ence madeto tbe fanners’ 
books for that purpose. . 

Horn. 

■ ifietti is'tlie largest of the islands under 
theiResidetwy of Coupang, and is situated 
at-the S.W. lend of Timor, It is about 
tluity-eigfat miles broad and sixty long. It 
is atjwesant divided into eighteen districts, 
wader tfaegoverninent of so many Rajahs, 
who« (when, uanted^ can bring into the field 
upwards .<ff /ton thousand -armed men, and 
who are conaequently of very great assis- 
tance to the. Huropeau Government at 
Coupang, in keepii^the rebellious Chief 
of -Timoe-in check, to whom they appear 
to hare borne a most rooted antipathy from 
time irameinonal. Seventeen of the Ka- 
jafav widi about four hundred men, ac- 
oenipanied Mr. Hazaart in his late attack 
on tbe rebel Amanoobatig, and behaved 
very well, , _ 

Ibe island » a- succession of low hills 
and-naiTow rallies ; the soil is extremely 
stoneyv d»it productive withal ; the rivers 
are tew and very -small, and the supply of 
water generally scanty. The inhabitants 
are hdow the middle stiiture, and con- 
siderably darker than the people of Ce- 
lebes, but are remarkable for having long 
lank hair, whilst nearly the whole of the 
inhabitants of the surrounding islands 
liave-frizzled hair. 'Iheir features are much 
more prominent, and they bear a stronger 
resemblance to the natives of India than to 
those of the Eastern Islands. The women 
are much fairer than the men, and have 
many of them very pleasing countenances. 
They are esteemed a mild-tempcred people, 
and are certainly not a jealous one. 

The language, though many words are 
the same a* in tbe Timorese, has such a 
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material diHErionce, that at the present, dag 
the natives of the two islands dp , not iWr 
derstand each other. 

The eultiyaidmi consists of a small quan- 
tity of rioe, -with Indian porn, milleV- 
sweet potatoes, apd Xdciang, equal to the 
^consumption of tbe inhabitants in plentifiud, 
seasons; I>utindryseasons,aa.onTimor,th^ 
are obliged to depend on the sugar of the 
Loniar. Cotton is grown in small quaor 
titles, but the greater part used ms the 
island is imported from Bontan. , > _ 
Money is never used on the island, -aU - 
purchases being made by the-exchangnpf < 
articles ; nor do they appear to set angc 
value on the precious metals but as orna- 
ments, and those are only used t>y. pe^le 
of rank. ..-uoa 

Their trade is almost entirely ,c<mfineAtifc 
the exchange of palm-sugar, with tho BontSU 
prows for cotton, of horses and bufiklosSs- 
with the whalers and other sbij;^ fpr ntHlSs 
kets and ammunition, and of their beto’n 
wax with the inhabitants of Coupang, . fat, 
such small articles of European, Jnduh, 
or China manufacture as they may requieSt, 
to the annual amount of about four thour. 
sand Spanish dollars, 

The teak-tree is not known, botJtbeirp 
are several kinds of wood muchesteepnad,. 
by tbe inhabitants of Coupang for. prpw>-.i 
building; they have also very fine.ebqny# 
and a kind of coarse mahogany,, wbirdx 
makes handsome Ihrniture. j 

Some of their Rajahs profess Chris- 
tianity, but the religion of the island i» 
nearly the same as on Timor. Iheir/tnar-, 
riages are merely civil contracts, but a man 
cannot divorce or separate himself from, 
his wife without her consent, except in 
cases of adultery ; a plurality of wives isj 
allowed, but seldom occurs except amongst 
the higher classes. , 

They inter their dead under their bouses 
(which, as on Celebes, are dways raised 
several feet from the ground, whilst those 
of Timor are always built on the ground), 
and tbe third day after death invariably sa- 
crifice some animal to the manes of their - 
departed friend. These sacrifices are ofhuv 
afterwards repeated by those who can aft- 
ford it, but custom only absolutely - re- 
quires the first -sacrifice. Their religion, 
customs, and belief in auguries, are in 
other respects the same as on Timor. 

'Ihe slave-trade was formerly carried’M 
a great length on this island ; several hun- 
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dred slaves having been exported to Ba- 
tavia, Amboina, and other Butch Settle- 
ments in the course of one year, 

TIk difierent Chiefs have repeatedly re- 
sisted the European authority, and have at 
times given the Dutch a good deal of 
trouble. These wars have generally been 
terminated by making slaves of a number 
of the innocent and unfortunate subjects 
of those Chiefs, and it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, that the old class of Dutch Re- 
sidents have often been the instigators of 
those wars for the express purpose of ob- 
tmning slaves. 

Their domestic and vrild animals are the 
same as on Timor ; but their horses are 
considered as very superior to those of the 
latter. 

The dress of the peasantry, male and 
Aanale, is merely a cloth, which is wrapped 
round them close under the arms, and 
desixnds to the knees. The young women 
do not suffer their hair to grow long until 
they are married. The men wear a kind 
of cap on their head made from the crab 
leaf. 

Save. 

Savu is a small island lying about sixty 
miles due west of the north part of Botti, 
and is also under Coupang. It is billy 
throughout, and very stony, and the sup- 
ply of water very scanty. 

It [s at present governed by four Chiefs, 
wfaoK umted forces amount to about five 
thousand men ; the whole population is es- 
timaied at about five thousand souls. 

The natives bear a strong resemblance to 
the Timorese in their appearance, but are 
of a much more violent and quarrelsome 
disposition. They difier -in their dress from 
all their neighbours, the women never co- 
vering their bosoms, and the men only 
We^ftig a narropf slip of cloth between 
them legs, su^nded before and behind 
frbm’a string ^stm^ round their waist. 

' The religion and customs are, in other 
respects, said to be the same as on Timor. 

' ■t?tlltivation is less attended to than in 
the BeighbOiuing islands, and unless the 
sescdii is favourable their crops generally 
tiH',’ when, aS bn Timor, they derive a 
plentiful subsistence from the sugar of 
th^ Xonlars.' They rmse small quantities 
of maize, ^ raidet, Xac/tanf;, and sweet 
pdlati^, and 'a sufficiency of cotton for 
their own consumption. 


Military, as from Hotti, is the only ad- 
vantage derived by Government from this 
island. The domestic animals are the same 
as on Timor, and are very abundant ; the 
wild animals are hogs and deer, but they 
are not numerous. 

SoaoB, &c. 

The Island of Solor is divided from 
Sebrao by a small strait, and is situated 
between the southbm boundary of the 
Dutch Government and the Government 
of Larantuka. 

The inhabitants are divided into two 
classes or tribes, the mountaineers or ori- 
ginal inhabitants, who are at the present 
day perfectly savage, and the inhabitants 
of the coast, who appear to be of the 
Badju, or Orang Taut tribe, who acknow- 
ledge the authority of Conpang, and Thr- 
nish one hundred men (who are relieved 
annually) for the service of Goverhment 
at Coupang, and are obliged to proHde 
prows to transport the natives of ahd 
Savu to Timor, when their assistance is 
required. They have Ver^ little inteViSBufte 
with the mountaineers, but occatibnalfy 
obtain their wax (with which the island 
abounds), and some few of the necessaries 
of life, in exchange for fish ahd Oil wil£ 
which they carry on a contideihlble trade 
with Coupang. Macassar and SuMbavia 
prows also frequent their ports. The ar- 
ticles in demand are tile same as oti Timor, 
but their only articles of expidt aife Wsix 
and fish-oil. . . i. .. 

The coast people are sudi 'expcfr fisher- 
men that they constantly takfi the spCHes 
of whale called Uack-Jislt, which are bflen 
twenty feet long, and which afford oil'in- 
ferior only to the spermaefetJ,” having Ac 
same substance in the head as the sper- 
maceti whale. They’ do nbt *febil the 
blubber, but exfiose it to the surf'in aA 
Inclined sitiiatioh, with a ditdi fit Kottoth, 
into which Ihe oil drains. 

Their religrbif is Mahometan, but mafiy 
of those on thd tlbrtii coast have been con- 
verted to Christianity by the Potfugnese, 
who have at the present time some ■small 
degree of influence on thaf part of the 
island. 

The nei^bouring' islands of Sebrao, 
Pantar, or Alao,' Ornbay, and tPetter, are 
inhabited by the same class of people as 
the mountaineers of Solor, nOr is it safe 
for a boat to land on any of them *0111058 
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welUarmed, as they are all cannibals : at 
times, however, they are willing to barter 
their wax with the prows that frequent 
tlieir ports, and even supply the whalers 
with stock ; but tlie utmost caution is re> 
quired in trading wth them, as they are 
constantly on the watch to surprise the 
unwary, and a year seldom passes in which 
several prows are not cut oft' in their ports. 

The natives are said to bear a strong re- 
semblance to the people of Timor, having 
the same kind of frizzled hair, and very 
dark colour. Of their religion, manners, 
and customs, very little information can 
be procured. 

At the islands of Kotti, Savu and Solor 
tli^e are interpreters stationed from Cou- 
pang, for the purpose of seeing the orders 
of the Resident carried into cftect, and to 
wb^m generally the most implicit obe- 
4ien^.|^|^d^hy the native Chiefs. 

die principal port on the Island 
.^ndct was formerly under 
a^fuity of- .^oupang, but within the 
l^st, |;en,^y$^rs.. tbe place has been taken 
Rppses?^ a colony of Buggese, who 
l|fy^ RO^ oolyj declined acknowledging the 
^i^ppean- wtbonty, but have refused to 
tqulc w^tlijCpupang. This port is situated 
n^ the centre.' of the south side of the 
island ^ ; has an uncommonly fine harbour, 
capable pf holding any number of ships, 
and is the only safe port on the south side 
of any of these islands, from Java head to 
QiUbay. Tlie exports were formerly very 
considerable, consisting of slaves, gold- 
duat> bee$’>wax, cocoa-nut-oil, sandal- 
wqqd» and birds*-nests. 

. , . Qf the whole of this island, the eastern 
part only, in the neighbourhood of Laran- 
tid^a, is in the possession of any European 
Power. The natives of that part have been 
n^ly all converted to Christianity by the 
Portuguese, under whose authority they 
still remain ; and large quantities of bees’- 
wax and sandal-wood are annually sent 
from thence to Delli- The Portuguese 
have a church at Larantuka. 

arestem end of the island, which is 
the part generally known as Mangray by 
the natives, was until about twelve months 
ago under the authority of Bima, being 
in fact a colony of Bimanese, and the place 
to which delinquents of rank were gene- 
rally exiled ; some of whom have raised a 
rebellion, and driven out the Chiefs, who 
were placed over them by the Sultan of 


Bima, and have taken the auUiprity into 
their own hands. All the prows iri>m 
Bima ftiat have gone to Mangray, since the 
revolution, have been cut off*, but their 
ports are still open to Macassar and Bug- 
gese prows. 

The Island^ of Floris, or Ende, appears 
from the sea to he very hilly in all parts, 
and on the south coast there are several 
conical volcanic mountains of great height. 
An explosipn of one of them took place 
about ten years ago, the a^es.from which 
covered the whole of Sumbawa : in ex- 
tent it is inferior only to Timor of the 
whole group of islands to the eastward of 
Java. 

The natives live chiefly in the interior 
except at the east end, whilst the sea-coast 
and ports are occupied to the westward by 
colonies from Sumbawa and Celeb^. ,Veiy 
little is known of tlie manners ^nd ^cus- 
toms of the natives : in their appearance 
they approach more nearly to the Papuans 
than the natives of Timor, both in form 
of countenance and hair. 

There is a great number of petty states 
(many of them not consisting of more than 
one village),’ who are constantly at war for 
the purpose of making slaves, for whom 
tliey always find a ready sale on th^ coast j 
they are much esteemed as slaves, and be- 
come very good artificers ; they are also 
uncommonly faithful to their xnastens, and 
quietly behaved. Great numbers of ftiem 
were imported annually at Macassar before 
tlie prohibition of the slave trade ; num- 
bers are however still introduced on those 
parts of Celebes not under the apthor^y of 
the European Government. * ^ 

Sandal-Wood Idand (the native name 
for which is Sumba) was formerly under 
the authority of the Dutch, but about 
twenty years ago they threw off their alle- 
giance, in consequence of the Dutch cutting 
sandal- wood there : as they have a belief 
that for every tree of it which is cut down, 
some one of the natives is deprived of life, 
the tree is held sacred. Since that time 
there seems to have been little communica- 
tion, and that only by the way of Ende. 
Tlie natives are the same in appearance as 
those of Ende, but are said to be extremely 
savage, daring, and treacherous j in con- 
sequence of which the vessels trading with 
them must be well-armed, as they often 
attempt, and sometimes succeed in cutting 
them off; trade is however carried to a 
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^on^derable extent widi tb«En by the Bug* 
ge&e at £nde, ^sad cosaddeni^ quantities 


of birds'-nests and bees -wax are obtain- 
ed from thence annually. 

The inland is rather low in its appear- 
ance from the sea, not being much higher 
thui Madura, like which there does not 
appear to be a single high hill on it. 


[Junk, 

This island, and Floris appear to be the 
westenimost islands on wlndi tbe natives 
have frizzled hair, as the native of Sum- 
bawaand the islands to the westward of it 
have invariably straight hair. The form 
of countenance is also entirely different, 
andthemanners aadcustomsof thediilerent 
natives much less savage and ferocious. 


COASTING TRADE OF WESTERN INDIA. 

(^Contimied fromjMge 252.) 


Wx now come to Kutch, tlie trade of 
which^ since the putting down of the 
pirates of Bate and Dwarka, has consider- 
ably increased. The principal sea-port is 
Maodari,* from which place the greatest 
part of the cotton is collected for exporta- 
tion; about (0,000 docrasor 30,000 
candies is said to be the quantity usually 
exported ; about 4,000 of tliis goes to 
Schid, 3,000 to Muscat, and about 5,000 
to other parts of Arabia and Africa, the 
remidnder finds Us way to Bombay, and 
from thence to China, with the exception 
of « few bales, about 500, which fiud a 
sale «n the Malabar Coast. 

is also a country of ghee and 
if not of milk and honey ; and, if the 
ar^ of governing had been understood, 
mf^bt have been as fine as any under the 
sqn. llie men are stout and athletic, and 
m^y of them are good sailors ; the mer- 
cbant$ are clever, and well versed in every 
thing relating to commerce, and many of 
tHdm ridi. In no nation is the amor 
patiki IIK»« strongly impressed; a la- 
botifer who emigrates, goes back In a year 
ortwo with hb earnings, and if possible, 
rammns in his native country. Tlie major 
pail of the inhabitants are Hindoos, though 
government has been Mahouiedan un- 
til ^ Company took it into their own 
haii^ a year or two ago. 

Kutdi has suffered much from pestilence 
a^ frmine, and lately from earthquakes ; 
^ cmisequence has been an increased 
e^ii^aifron ; not only merchants, but la- 
bours of all descriptions, now resort to 
Biftnlbay. T<Hitinakeia and tailors of all 
soda are found among them, with traders 
hl^glliee, oil, and grain, and even husband- 
«|eB witfi th^ fiauilies. Many of the 
boaib that ^y abemt the harbour, have 
by a low tribe of Kutch 
Smmoos, for a great many years. 

* 19 not this a word of Portuguese 

derivation ? 


The native vessel of Kutch is evidently 
the dingee, though W'e find occasional 
deviation from it in the more southern 
Batella, and Arab bugalow and dow. 

As yet we have been speaking of the 
Hindoo population of Kutch ; the Ma- 
homedans being not so numerous, are seU 
dom found in any number out of their 
own country. 

We mentioned in a former paper tliat 
the Kutch navigators were most esteemetl : 
and this we find corroborated in a great 
degree, from very recent observation, and 
conversation with some of the best inform- 
ed amongst them. 

The navigators, both Mabomedans and 
Hindoos, use tlie solar year in all their 
nautical calculations, commencing at the 
Now Koze of the autumnal equinox,* 
and reckoning by days. 

Both the backstaff and forestaff f are 
in general use among them : many of them 
are made at Kutch and Surat, but the one 
in question was of European make, and 
had the name of Martin James, 10th April 
1747, on it. 

Many of the Mooalims, or navigators, 
are intelligent, and have a smattering of 
geography out of the line of their own 
observation. Thus Jewa, an old man of 
this description, the owner of the backstaff 
before alluded to, could talk familiarly of 
Roum (Greece or Turkey), and of Mun 
Tulou and Mun Sarwan, the Caspian and 
Black Sea.**— Bombay Gatette, 

* Thus they say, we sailed from Mocha on the 
SSOtb day. After the «50th day, you most not 
expect to make a direct passage to Muscat or 
Mocha. 

t Sec a description of both these instruments 
in Hutton’s Mathematical l^ctionary. The latter 
IS stated to have been invented by a Captain 
Davis, in or about the year 1399. A description 
of them is also ioserted in the Mariner’s Ca- 
lendar for 179P, printed by Mount and Page, 
Tower Rlii, by wbkb it wotdd appear diat ti»e 
use of Hadley’s quadrant was by no means ge- 
neral at that time. 
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OPIUM,— THE HONG,— AND HOWQUA’S BUTTON. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


SiE : — May an humble individual, 
without offence to you, presume to in- 
dulge in a laugh at the expense of 
that precious piece of mock pomp 
and pseudo-gravity, published in your 
last number, under the title of an 
official document from the Viceroy of 
Canton to the Emperor Taou-Khwang, 
concerning the alleged mismanage- 
ment o/ Howqua, regarding the im- 
portation of opium ; and to offer 
something by way of condolence to 
poor Howqua, who, it appears, for 
offences not his own, has been doom- 
ed to lose his knob. 

But, Mr. Editor, before I venture 
to break a jest upon matters which con- 
cern the Celestial Empire, I could wish 
to he thoroughly persuaded that I may 
do so with security. Fond as I am 
of fun, it would greatly moderate my 
eagerness for it, if 1 imagined that, by 
indulging it, I might be hurried away 
(mercy on us !) some thousand lee, 
and impaled, or strangled, or barn- 
booed to death. Nor would it be 
agreeable to me to become acquainted 
with those elegant instruments of tor- 
ture, called Beauty’s Bar, the Parrot’s 
Beam, and the Refining Furnace.* 

You doubtless are aware that, when 
old John Dennis, distinguished nar 
siaxnv by' the title of the Critic, heard 
of negociations being on foot for the 
treaty afterwards signed at Utrecht, 
he waited upon the renowned Duke of 
Marlborough, to entreat that by his 
interference an article might be insert- 
ed in the treaty, stipulating that he 
(the said John Dennis) should not be 


* Tbcss ingeniona conirivances are as follow : 
In the first Isaid to have been invented by a 
Judge's wife), the breast, small of the back, and 
legs bene up, aie fastened to three cross bars, 
whicb.caiases the person to kneelin grea> torment. 
In the eecond, the culprit is raised from the 
ground by strings round ihe fingers and thumbs, 
suspended from a supple Uansvetsc beam. The 
Kefitung-Fumpcc is the application of firc-to the 
body of the tormented. 
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delivered up to the French : alleging 
that he had so provoked and irritated 
them by his writings, he was con- 
vinced they w ould spare no pains to 
get him into their power. The Duke is 
reported to have replied, that he re- 
gretted his inability to comply with 
the wishes of Mr. Dennis ; adding, 
however, he bad not taken the pre- 
caution to insert such provision with 
regard to himself, and he could 
not help thinking he had done the 
French almost as much mischief as 
Mr. Dennis. I mention this anecdote, 
Mr. Editor, to shew that I am not the 
first writer who has entertained such 
apprehensions ; which indeed, in ray 
case, are, I am convinced, much better 
founded than those entertained by 
old John. 

Suppose that, in the course of my 
remarks, I drop an irreverent reflec- 
tion upon the Ta-whang-tee, or migWy 
Emperor of the Chinese, sneer at the 
Viceroy, or call the Hoppo a crafty 
knave, will you give me a pledge that 
your assistance shall not be afforded 
to dispel the cloud which wraps the 
person of your correspondent ? Have 
you firmness enough to adhere to this 
resolution, should “ trade be stopped” 
at Canton upon the arrival of your 
Journal there, till the writer be given 
up ; or should Keih, the magistrate of 
the Nan-hai district, and Wang, the 
magistrate of the Pan-que district, be 
instructed to “ throw back ” our next 
China fleet ; or should the|Government 
of the “ Celestial Empire ” recall the 
boon granted in the plenitude of its 
clemency, which “ allows a trade in 
tea to keep alive foreign nations?” 

I fear, Mr. Editor, this would be 
requiring too much of you ; of what 
value is the life of an individual, com- 
pared with the security of a trade irf 
such vital importance to the com- 
munity ! Yet I cannot prevwl 
myself to be silent. 

Voi.. XIII. 3 Z 
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oj* ll(«fe«ifetiDryWir<ie*idteBSolWtle difficulties thrown in the- way the 
aei^pMiiad’Witb the state-of affMrs in dande^tine introduction' of the drug, 
CMtt^as en suppose these edicts are are probably with a view not to ex- 
re^y'^Aift W anriiMlate teopiatn dude, but to enhdhte it. The high 
tradfe’j'Of* -that th^ evince more than price of opium operates in the same 
a'-^ediTe tb subject the miserable in- way as the taxes levied in this country 
sthimeMts- Of this traffic to a sweating upon what are Called luxuries. The 
process', for the benefit of the pro- high duty on cards and dice, for in- 
mulgafors ? Perhaps it is intended stance, confines that species of gam- 
her^ter to have a cut at the property bling to the rich ; so that, as our beg- 
of Howqua, who (as it is almost avow- garly gamesters are obHged to squander 
ed) is singled Out solely because he is their money in Hutchpins and bum- 
the wealthiest of the Hong merchants, bte-pwppy, the vulgar Sots in China 
and probably less knavish and more dis- are forced to fuddle themselves with 

interested than the others in his trans- tobacco and sam-choo. 
motions with foreigners ? The enor- But the Viceroy complains bitterly 
mous‘ price of opium in China neces- of the Hong Merchants in this affair : 
saiffiy restricts its use to the higher he says, “ When I and the Hoppo 
orders ; by them, not the inferior have descended to the gate to pro- 
ffiasses, is this “ sweet oblivious an- mulgate edicts to the chiefs of the se- 
tidote” consumed: and could a gag veral nations, the edicts have been 
have been dexterously inserted be- delivered to the Hong Merchants, to 
tween the chops of the Viceroy, whilst write them out in foreign characters, 
lie was employed upon the chops in and make them known.” Well !■ — 
<p;(estion, and the long nail of a brother “ But they receive the document. 
Mandarin introduced, the proscribed transmit it, and so ends the business !” 
commodity might have been discover- And what else is required of them ? 
edithbre as well as on board the Ket, He tells further of their not “ dirow- 
tiie pekinshe, and the Kappelan. ing back ” the order, “ issuing pre- 

’sst Foreigners, by the means of a vile admonitions,” “ proclaiming severe 
excrementitious substance, derive from threatenings,” and “ causing fear to 
ttifs empire the most solid profits and be felt.” Of these omissions (cspe- 
advantages ; but that our country- cially the latter) the merchants may 
iSfeii should blindly pursue this de- possibly be guilty ; but the head and 
Aructive and ensnaring vice, even till front of their offending seems, from 
^d^tb is the consequence, without the aforegoing passage, to be, that 
being undeceived, is indeed a fact they did not “ throw back ” the edicts 
jgfjioi^ and deplorable in the highest received from the Viceroy, but trans- 
degree.” This, Sir, is the sensible, mitted them to the “ chiefs of the 
ju^eious, and im|»essive language of several nations,” agreeably to their 
a Viceroy of Canton, in a proclama- duty. Surely Mr. Tsongtock must 
taBb^againkt tile use of opium, who have taken an over dose of his ne- 
nevertheless, according to the state- penthe ; or in his last performance of 
fifefit ^of a cfedibie traveller, very the ko-tou ceremony, may have knock- 
coraposedly took -his daily dose of ed his sKhll against the ground with 
this inloxieating drug. such fervour as to derai^ some ot 

Perhaps these folminations against the sutures. 

'(^mm^yiewing are symptomatic of a Can any thing be more perfectly ri- 
fall in the price of the article : opium diealous than- the silly charge of in- 
may be hokipg ifbtvn, and it may be gratitude brought by the Viperoy 
politic to terrify the lower orders in against foreign merchants,because they 
China from looking up to ah enjoy- repay the kindness of the “ celestial 
ment reserved for their betters. The principle,” which permits a trade in 
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“ to alive,” by bringa^ 

opium to China ? These merchants 
croud the port of Canton, under the 
Viceroy’s; nose, and bear away ship- 
loads of a weed, which costs the 
Chinese little toil or expense in rear- 
ing, paying for it chiefly in hard cash ; 
and because some irregularities are 
unavoidably committed, which he pro- 
bably connives at, they are reproached 
as if they were a parcel of paupers, 
who, after receiving alms, were guilty 
of robbery or arson towards their be- 
nefactors ! 

Poor Howqua ! What sympatliies 
his fate awakens ! Methinks I see him 
reclined in speechless grief, mourning 
over his departed button. Beside him 
stands unheeded a vessel filled with 
e-xtract from the pure Se-ou-chong, 
which wastes its heat and its flavour 
on the desart air of the apartment. 
Ejaculations not loud, but deep, now 
against the Tsongtock, now against 
the Hung-maus, (or Red-polls, as the 
English are called) occasionally pass 
his lips. His future fate even employs 
his agonized thoughts : perhaps the 
mandate is now travelling from Pekin ; 
and his choice is puzzled to decide 
upon the mode of his death.* 

One circumstance has somewhat 
surprised me in this affair : it does not 
appear that any of the parties have been 
mulcted or amerced. The fine may, 
however, be hereafter exacted in the 
shape of a consideration for restoring 
the button. Whatever ornament a but- 
ton may furnish to the cap, Howqua 
could not have lost one from any other 
part of his dress that would put him 
to less personal inconvenience. 

* In China, as w«ll as Japan, when the Coast 
pronounces seniencc of death against persons of 
rank, the mode of death is left to the choice of 
the culprit, fnthe latter country, lipping up the 
bowels IS the most fashionable mode. InCbinv, 
the taste vanes greatly. Some years back, a 
Viceroy of Canton, acting as hft own execm ioncr, 
tooka? fancytoswallow'hifrstonesauff.bottle, which 
stuck in the oesophagus, and he died inexcru- 

• ,1,’ - .7. - 
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mnd 'Hoi^qiUi^s Buiton> 

Reading these edicts a few days »go 
to a friend of mine, their peeulianties 
afforded ws a good deal of amusera^fc 
This gentleman has a kriack (as the 
phrase is), whether felicitous or other- 
wise I shall not determine, of clothing 
almost every incident he meets with 
in verse. The facetious Mr. Miller re- 
lates of a person, whose body was 
remarkably distorted, that having 
swallowed by accident a rusty umL,. he 
voided it in the shape of a coThscren. 
Now my said friend seems to have 
just such a twist in his mind, whereby; 
the most refractory subject is. speedily 
bent into rhyme. In a few minutes he 
produced the following. Soonpt,. in 
which the contempt for <e<r,;and, the: 
affectation of a Byronian syde of -.vert 
sification, are equally characteristic of 
my eccentric friend : j oi. 

SONNET ON THE LOSS OF HOWQUA^ BeTToSt 

Shame on thee, John Tuck,* and tliy 
odious chojy ! - 

Why huff and vapour thus at poor 
Howqua? 

Is it to gratify thy comrade To, 

(O name unmerited !f) alias tbeHoibo 
Po, cvCT on the watch for cause to pop' 
Upon the hapless Hong, and make 
tljem pay ? _ 

What, though tlie poppy-juice we sdl 
you— pray, 

AMial do we get from you but filthy 
Is’t just for sins like his, thou long- 
claw’d glutton, 

To snub the man, and rob him of bii 
button? 

But courage, How ! he «nptied hot 
thy /06 

Tby ittle j be spared, although he foek 
thy knob. 

Then bear misfortune like a vaUaUt 
guan,^ . ■ 

And for the knob care not a button,, mam 

I am. Sir, &c. &c. 

Hum-Fpmv 

— — -t — 

* Tsong-tooorTsong-tock, signifying Vicnoyi 
is corrapted by our sailors into John Tuck, 
t Tfl, in Chinese, signifies great. ; 

i TaUt money. 

f what we call Mandarin. • 

• ' -'‘J 
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ON THE HINDOOS. 


[JtlME, 


-Amoss many axioms which, with- 
wit sufBcient inquiry, have been re- 
ceived as established truths, not the 
lestst remarkable is, “ that the Hindoos 
do not admit of proselytes;” but if 
this were true, we would beg leave 
to ask, what is become of the de- 
scendants of the Boodhists, who for- 
merly prevailed over great part of 
India, and of whom scarcely a trace 
is now to be found in Hindoostan? 

We also often read in their history 
of the heterodox sect of Jains being 
admitted into the pale of orthodoxy, 
while the changes between the sects 
of Vishnou and Siva have been so fre- 
^pient, as scarcely to attract notice. 
It is impossible to peruse the account 
of any of the exterior provinces, with- 
out meeting with circumstances wliich 
^ve tfeason to suppose that a portion 
of the inhabitants were emigrants from 
oAer countries ; and when it is well 
known that Europe, even to the shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean, is indebted to 
Tartary for part of its population, 
why may we not suppose that some 
of the tribes of that “ cradle of man- 
kind ” have found their way into Hin- 
doostan ? In the 31 st page of the 
Hfetory of the South of India, we 
ard'lnformed that “ innumerable traces 
exist of vast and successive emigra- 
tions of the race of herdsmen and 
warriors, who carried devastation 
among the agricultural tribes of the 
south, and in process of time, were 
incorporated with their opponents, or 
assumed more settled habits of life.” 

In Hamilton's Description of Hin- 
doostan, under the head of Gujerat, 
it is stated, “ In so vast a province, 
never completely subdued by any in- 
vader, a great diversity of population 
may be expected, and accordingly 
Giljerat exhibits a wonderful strange 
variety of sects, castes, and customs.” 
Again : “ Although this tract is more 
pisrticulai^ designated as the country 
of the Juts or Jhuts, yet the name 


has a more comprehensive extent, for 
the provinces on the east of the Indus, 
subject to Cabal, are peopled by a 
class of Hinrlikees called Juts.” — 
“ From the manners, appearance, and 
customs of this tribe, there is reason 
to believe that the Juts, wherever 
placed, were all originally Hindoos, 
and converted to the Mahommed faith 
after the Arabian invasion ; and the 
immense space through which they 
are now scattered, renders a more 
particular investigation of their origin 
and history desirable.”* 

In the following extracts from the 
Statistical Description of Nepal, by 
Dr. Buchannan Hamilton, it will be 
found that the system of proselytism 
has existed in that country for seyeral 
centuries. — Page 9. “ The numerous 
vallies among the prodigious moun- 
tains of which Nepal in its extended 
sense consists, are inhabited by var 
rious tribes, that differ very much in 
language, and somewhat in customs; 
all that have any pretensions to be 
considered as aboriginal, like their 
neighbours of Bhotan to the east, are 
by their features clearly marked as 
belonging to the Tartar or Chinese 
race of men, and have no sort of re- 
semblance to the Hindoos.” 

Page 11. “According to the tra- 
ditions most commonly current in 
Nepal, the Hindoos of the mountains 
(Parbatiya) left their own country in 
consequence of an invasion by the 
Mohammedan King of Delhi, who 
wished to marry a daughter of the 
Raja of Chitore, celebrated for her 
beauty : a refusal brought on the de- 
struction of her father and his capital 
city, and, to avoid a hateful yoke, 
many of the people fled to the hills.”+ 


* In a future number we will eridearour to 
a history of these people. 

t Sultan Ala Addeen Khulije rutbd DeThi 
from A. D. 1296 to isift. He took the forttesaof 
Chiture, and wss a great 
H!$lory of Hindoostan, 
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Page 14. “ When the colony from 
Chitore, mentioned above, arrived at 
the mountains, east from the (river) 
Kali, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century of the Christian ara, they 
found the whole occupied by impure 
or infidel tribes, nor for some time did 
any of the sacred order, nor any de. 
scendants of the colony, extend be 
yond the limits of their conquests 
Gradually, however, the descendants 
of the colony, and especially the 
members of the sacred order, who in- 
dulged very much in promiscuous 
amours, spread wide over the moun- 
tainous regions, and multiplied exceed- 
ingly, introducing every where as much 
as possible the modern doctrines of 
purity and law, modified however a 
good deal, to accommodate it to the 
license which the mountaineers exer- 
cised in the intercourse of the sexes, 
and in eating. In this conversion, the 
Brahmans have had great success, and 
most of the chiefs of the highland 
tribes have adopted the rules of pu- 
rity, and are called Rajpoots, while 
various fables and genealogies have 
been contrived to gratify their vanity, 
by connecting their histcfry with Hin- 
doo legend.” 

Page 18. “ It would also appear 
that, when the princes of the moun- 
taineers were persuaded to follow the 
doctrines of the Brahmans, many of 
their subjects or clans were induced 
to follow the example of their chiefs 
and thus have established tribes called 
‘ Thapas,’ &c., who wear the thread, 
and live pure like the Kshatris.” 

Page 19. “ It is not even, as I have 
said, a/l the Rajpoots that have adopt- 
ed the rules of purity, and some 
branches of the sa?ne family were pure, 
while others rejected the advice of 
the sacred order, and eat and drank 
whatever their appetites craved.” 

Page 240. “ One of its branches 
(the Pamar family), however, has long 
adopted the Hindoo rules of purity, 
and has intermarried with the best 
farhilleS, although not without creating 
disgust.” 


Page 241. “ I now return toMincha, 
whose descendants were reclaimed 
from their impurity by the Brahmses.” 

The above extracts are sufficient, fo 
evince the author’s opinion on this 
subject ; and if they do not convince 
our readers, may at least lead to fur- 
ther inquiry. 

The appellation Hindoo was first 
given to them by the Persians in the 
tenth century ; it merely means a na- 
tive of Hind or India : previous to that 
time they were called idolaters, or 
fire-worshippers. It has been subse- 
quently used metaphorically, to sig- 
nifyTblack, and in that sense is syno- 
niraous with Zengy or Ethiopian. 

Although the Hindoos have two 
appellations for foreigners, signifying 
barbarian and kine-killers, they have 
no general name for themselves ; it is 
therefore probable that the Brahmans 
consider all other nations as SudraSj 
and would willingly take under their 
protection any tribe that would ac- 
knowledge their supremacy, and re- 
linquish the killing of kine. 

When the Parsees landed in Gu- 
jerat, the only stipulations required 
of them were, that they should not 
wear arms, nor kill cattle. The high 
d^ree of respect in which the Sy- 
rian Christians were held on the coaat 
of Malabar,* induces us to believe, 
that they had given a promise of a 
similar kind ; and we have no doubt 
that, if either of these people had 
wished it, they might have been con- 
sidered as Hindoos. The generality 
of our readers will however be aware 
that little advantage would have been 
gained thereby, nor their social inter- 
course with the natives of the country 
improved, as even Brahmans of dif- 
ferent sects cannot eat together, much 
less persons of distinct tribes. 

Much information respecting thq^ 
Hindoos may be found in the Abbe, 
Dubois, and in Mr. Ward’s description 
of that people, but neither of these 
persons have touched on the sulyeet, 
of proselytism. ., 

* Sec Asiatic Journal, tor F«ibruary Ust. 
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• Aii IndiaB correspondent has kindly 
fiirsSAed us with a copy of the Notes 
6£' instructions, which Sir John Mal- 
cohn issued, on his leaving Central 
India, to the numerous officers in the 
political department acting under his 
ordersi These instructions have been 
printed, and have, we understand, been 
very generally circulated over our 
Eastern possessions. Though written 
for the guidance of those who had par- 
ticular and delicate duties to perform, 
they may be justly consida-ed, from 
the principles and feelings that are in- 
culcated, to apply to the whole of our 
great Oriental empire ; and indeed, in 
some parts, to every Government in 
the world. We deem encomium and 
comment upon such a document alike 
unnecessary. It is one which we may 
present with pride to foreign nations, 
as exhibiting the character of that rule 
which has been so often calumniated. 
In what Government could sentiments 
more considerate, more humane, and 
more liberal towards a subjected people 
be openly proclmmed, as those which 
were to regulate every act of their 
conquerors? This paper, it is to be 
recollected, is not the production of a 
scholar, a philosopher, or a speculative 
politician, but the order of a public 
officer filling a high station, to those 
whose duty is obedience. Sir John 
Malcolm, in these instructions, pre- 
scribes to others that course which he 
pursued himself; and the success of 
which is so well characterized in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of the orders issued 
by the Governor-General, on that 
officer’s dqjarture from India. 

“ By a happy combination of qua- 
lities,” Lord Hastings observes, “ which 
could not fail to earn the esteem and 
confidence both of hisown countrymen 
atwf'of the' native inhabitants of all 
tdassfes, by the unremitting personal 
exertions and devotion of bis time and 
feixw tp the' main tmaance of the in- 
tiiirftts -ridnfiderf to ftis chai^, Bftd By 
no ^flv|?6le’;4lfi|f.foi' inspiring ajl wfip 


acted under his orders with hw own 
energy and zeal. Sir John Malcolm has 
been enabled, in the successful per- 
formance of the duty assigned him in 
Malwa, to surmount difficulties of no 
ordinary stamp, and to lay the founda- 
tions of repose and prosperity in that 
extensive province, but recently re- 
claimed from a state of savage anarchy, 
and a prey to every species of rapine 
and devastation.” 

NOTES OF INSTRrCTIONS TO ASSISTANTS AJJD 

OFFICERS ACTING UNDER THE ORDERS OF 

MAJOR GEN. SIR JOHN MAECOLM, G.'c.B. 

These instructions are grounded upon 
principles which it has been my constant 
efiort to inculcate upon all officers acting 
under my orders ; and at a period when I am 
leaving Central India (perhaps not te re- 
turn) I feel it a duty I owe to them, ' to 
myself, and to the public service, to eata 
into a more full explanation of my senti- 
ments upon the subject of our general and 
local rule than could have been necessary 
under any other circumstances. 

1 , Almost all who from knowledge and 
experience have been capable of forming 
any judgment upon the question are agreed, 
that our power in India rests on the general 
opinion of the natives of our comparadve 
superiority in. good faith, wisdom, and 
strength to their own rulers. This im- 
portant impression will be improved by the 
consideration we shew to their haliits, in- 
stitutious, and religion; by the moderation, 
temper, and kindness with which we con- 
duct ourselves towards them ; and injured 
by every act tliat offends their belief or 
superstition, that shews disregard or neglect 
of individuals or communities, or that 
evinces our having, with the arrogance of 
conquerors, forgotten those maxims by 
which this great empire has been esta- 
blished, and by which alone it can be pre- 
served. 

2. The want of union of. the natives ap- 
pears one of the strongest foundations of 
our power; it has certainly contributed be- 
yond all others to its est^Iishmeat. But 
when we trace this cause, we find it to 
have originated in the condition in which 
we found India, and tlie line we adopted 
towards its inhabitants ; that it mil eos^- 
tinue to operate, when the conditian of that 
country is changed, and, under any tdtera- 
tion in our course of proceedings, k mote 
than can be assumed! ‘The stildbrity af 
the situation of the great propartion of the 
people, of tliis-eontineiU 

rule, wijf assuredly raakevt!*q!B 'WrtW ***■ 
cessible-to common motiveaof vetjaifh^lWi 
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is the foundation of all union, and the tie* that usually constitute the streng^ of 
absence of that necessity for ^ob^Jli^tksn - Go»4e»nrh^ts. 

which changes have effected, will make us 4. Our success and moderation, contrast- 
nwwe lacdjrtnibrget its importance. Otrr ed tvitii' dietitisri^ andvioleiiae to a 
ppwer has lutherto owed much to a con* great partjof .the population of India 
trast witli misrule and oppression ; but this for more than a century been expose^* 
strength we are daily losing : we have also at this moment raised the reputation of the 
been' indditted to an indefinite impression British nation so hi^, that men have for- 
of oiir resources, originating in ignorance gotten, in the contemplation of the secuftty 
of their real extent knowledge will bring and prosperity they enjoy under strangers, 
this feeling to a reduced standard. We their feelings of patriotism; but these ^^are 
affe'su^otred by the good opinion of the feelings which that very knowledge that it 
lowernfid middling classes, to whom our is our duty to impart must gradtraHy re- 
goyeriHnent is indulgent ; but it has re- vive and bring into action. Tlie people o€ 
ceived the rudest shocks from an impres- India must, by a recurring sense of bene- 
Sion that our system of rule is at variance fits, have amends made them for the de- 
with the permanent continuance of rank, gradation of continuing subject to foreign 
authority, and distinction in any native of masters, and this can alone be done by the 
India. This belief, . which is not without combined efforts of every individual m- 
fdundation, is general to every class, and ployed in stations of trust and responsi- 
jtsWlion leaves but an anxious and feverish bility, to render popular a G^ovemment 
eSfeteni?&%o alt who enjoy station and high which, though not national, has its founda- 
ifame''"the’ feeling which their condition tions laid deep on the principles of tolofa- 
e^cites, exposes those who have left to tion, justice, and wisdom. Eyery agent 
^em any portion of power and indepen- of Government should study and under- 
dence’ to the arts of the discontented, the stand the above facts. He should not cdn- 
tatbtrtefit,' hnff the ambitious ; this is a tent himself with having acquired a knbw- 
dartger to 'Ouy power, which must in- ledge of the languages, and of the cuBtoms 
crease tn the ratio of its extent, unless of those with whom he has mtercour^^^ 
we can counteract its operation by a All his particular acts (even to the manner 
commensurate ’ improvement of our admi- of them), should be regulated by recur- 
nistration. rence to the foundation of our rule, and St 

■ Our greatest strength perhaps, and that careful observation of those principles by 
which gives the fairest hopes of the dura- which it has been established, and can alone 
tion of our rule over India, arises out of be maintained. Of the importance of this 
the singuMr construction of the frame of I cannot better state my opinion, than by 
both' tl »0 controlling and the executive Go- expressing my full conviction that, inde- 
vemm«tt. Patronage in all the branches pendent of the prescribed duties which 
of the local Government of India is exer- every qualified officer performs, there is no 
cised under much limitation and check ; person, in a situation of any consequence, 
favour’ effects less in this country, and who does not, both in the substance and 
competency more, than in any other scene manner of his conduct, do something every 
of equol magnitude. There is an inter- day in bis life, which, as it operates upon 
minable field for individual exertion ; and the general interests of the empire, through 
though tnen high iii station are almost the feelings of the circle he controls^ of 
abat^te (and' the character of our rule rules, has an unseen effect in strwigthening 
requires they should be so), tliere is in that or weakening the Government by winch ha 
jealousy of such power, which belongs to is employed. My belief that w'hal I have 
our native country, a very efficient shield assumed is correct, will be my excuse for 
against Its abuse. This k^ps men from going into some minuteness in my geiteinl 
being ' intoxicated with their short-lived instructions to those under my oideas. 
authority, and the fundamental principles 5. The firsthand one of the most important 
which discourage colonization prevent pub- points, is the manner of European su^riors 
Kc servants taking root in the soil, and towards the natives. It would be quite out 
make *them proceed to the duties of Go- of place in this paper, to speak of the w- 
VerAment, as they would in other coun- cessity of kindness, and of an sbsence of 
tries to the routine of an office, which all violence : this must be a matter of cgqr^ 
wnploys their talents, without agitating with those to whom it is addressed ; tliere 
their personal feelings and interests, in any is much more required from them than that 
degree that can disturb or bias their judg'- conciliation, which is a duly, btxt which 
meftt. This absence of baneftjl passions, when it appears as such, ios^ half its 
and all tlie arts of intrigue and ambition Itmust, toraakeap.impreKion,^ahabi^,pf 
which destroy empires, produces a calmness the mind, grounded on a favourabje cohsi- 
M mind d*at can belong alone to the rulers deration of the qualities abd m«Its 
of ^ coimcry situated as the En^h em- to whom it extend ; and’ this impressiod^ 
piloted in India novv are, and gives them am satisfied- every person will have, . wjbVf 
an advantage which almost balances the after ^aiiyng^^^tliprpijg^ of 

bbd’effeets of thfeir want of those national foe real'cbsiracter of those with whom Be 
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to intercoui^j^^all Aera ^t^ut 

pre^dice or ^sej^-concei^ by a ''s^nuard 
wKicb is suited to ^eir })elief^ their usages, 
their habits^, their occupations, their rank 
in lif^^ the id^ tfiey have imbibed fi^om 
infancy, and the i^ge of civilization to 
which the communit;jr, as a whole, are ad- 
vanced/ If he does so, with that know- 
arid that temper of mind, which is 
essenti^ to render him competent to form 
^^piiiion, he will find enough of virtue, 
^ough of docility, and disposition to im- 
provement, enough of regard and obser- 
vance of all the best and most sacred ties 
society, to create an esteem for indivi- 
duals, and an interest in the community, 
which, when grounded on a sincere convic- 
tion of its being deserved, will render his 
kindness natural and conciliating. All 
human beings down to the lowest links of 
the chain, iiu'ii:'i!\<‘ of cl.ihhcn. an. quick in 
tr:i< ing to (In* m-oicc. t!:i i‘ .i:in^ i • i.f others, 
an(l,alMnca!!. < fit'i-'! !.|,«.iOis. \\ hen that 
is rcgiilalcd b'i tl.i-larid. ii«.: iuart, when 
it pnK'icd* froiii i ;:l (Vtci: l«e!ing, it 

cantiof 'pie^e, ifor it has in it, if at all arti- 
ficial a^sliew of design which repels as it 
generates supicion. '\^lien this manner 
rakes another shape, when kindness and 
consideration appear as acts of condescen- 
^on, it must be felt as oiTensive. Men 
may 'dread, but can never love or regard 
those who are continually humiliating them 
by the parade of superiority. 

6. I have recommended those foundations 
of manner towards the natives of India, 
upon which I feel my own to be grounded. 
I can recollect (and I do it with shame) 
th^ period when I thought I was very su- 
perior to those w’ith whom my duty made 
itie associate ; but as my knowledge of them 
and of myself improved, the distance be- 
tween us gradually lessened. I have seen 
and heard much of our boasted advantages 
dVer them, but cannot think, that if all the 
ranks of the different communities of Bu- 


rn, ust then jupge thepi,^ ^i&^fvanbs^va- 
tions an^ Olrinion will, 

in all probability, be fwijied, notiM>mpara- 
tlvely with Europeans of their own class of 
life, but with the public servants of Govern- 
ment, a clas^ of man who are ca,icefully edu- 
cated, wb<i^e ambition is stimjalatad by the 
highest prospects of prefeiment, anp whose 
integrity is preserved by adequate salaries 
through every gra^e of thek service. Be- 
fore this last principle . was introduced 
(which is little more than, thirty years), the 
European servants of Government wera 
in the habit of making money, in modes 
not unsimilar to those we now reproach the 
natives in our employ with doing ; and it 
may here be asked, if the same endea- 
vours have been made to alter the balnts 
of the latter as the former ? I hcliere 
the exact contrary to be the fact, and that 
tlie system, since introduced, hasAPtc^^ 
rated more to. elevate the, Eur<^£an, 
to sink and depress the native character ; 
but this is not the place for tb^ discitoon 
of this large question. 

7. Many ofthe moral defects of thenatives 
of India are to be referred to that misrule 
and oppression, from which they are now, 
in a great degree, emancipated. I do not 
know tlie example of any great popula • 
tion in similar circiimstaimes, preserving 
through such a period of changes and ty- 
rannical rule, so much of virtue, and so 
many good qualities, as are to be found in 
a great proportion of the inhabitants of tliis 
countiy. This to be accounted for, in some 
degree, by the institutions of the Hindu, 
particularly that of caste, which appears 
to have raised them to tljeir present rank in 
human society, at a very remote period : but 
it has certainly tended to keep them sta- 
tionary at that point of civil order, to which 
they were thus early advanced. With a 
just admiration of the effects of many of 
their institutions, particularly those parts 
of them w hich cause in vast classes, not 


rope and India are comparatively viewed, 
there is just ground for any very arro- 
gant feeling on the part of the inhabitants 
of the former ; nor can I join in that com- 
mon-place opinon, which condemns, in a 
sweeping way, tlie natives of this country 
as men ; taking the best of them, not only 
unworthy of trust and devoid of principle, 
btft of too limited intelligence and r^h 
oTBiought, to allow of Europeans, with 
large and liberal minds and education, 
having rational or satisfactory intercourse 
with them. Such impressions, if ad- 
raftled, must prove vital, as to the manner 
OT'keating the natives of India ; I shall, 
tlw^oi'e, say a few words upon tlie justice 
of®c grounds upon which they rest. Hie 
n^^^dio^bonsiders tliem in this light, can 
giro !tkle or no credit to die high charac- 
the ctdogiLa which are given to in- 
(BrobdU and great bodies of men in their 
tradiidons,' and records, lie 

r'^ 


merely an absence of the common vices of 
theft, drunkenness, and violence, but pre- 
serve all the virtuous ties of family and 
kindred relations, we must all deplore 
some of their usages and weak supersti- 
tions ; but what individuals or what races of 


men axe without great and manifold errors 
and imperfections, and what mind, diat 
is not fortified with ignorance or prid^ 
can, on such grounds, come to a severe 
judgment against a people like that of 
India ? 


8. I must here, however, remark, that I 
have invariably found, unless in a few 
cases where knowledge had not overeon^ 
self-sufficiency and arrogance, that in pr^ 
portion as European officers, civil and 
litary, advanced in their acquaintancc-Witb 

the language and customs ^ the n^fkes of 
India, they became more sinc^dy ^ 
them^^ 


w^t of ctmsideration, which held them 
light, Of tieated diem with harshness. 

9. I am quite satisfied, in my own mind, 
that if there is one cause more than another 
that will impede our progress to the gene- 
ral improvement of India, it is a belief 
formed by its population, from the manner 
of their English superiors, that they are 
viewed by them as an inferior and degraded 
raise ; but, on the contrary, if the persons 
employed in everj' branch of the adminis- 
tration of this great country, while their 
conduct marks those rigid principles of 
virtue and justice under the check of w’hich 
they act, comport themselves towards the 
pec^ie, whom it is their duty to make 
iappy, with that sincere humility of heart 
w^ch always belongs to real knowledge. 
Mid which attaches while it elevates, they 
will contribute by such manner, more than 
any measure of boasted wisdom ever can, 
to the strength and duration of their go- 

10. It is of importance, before I con- 
clude this part of the subject, to state my 
opinion, that in our manner to the natives, 
though it is our duty to understand and 
to pay every proper deference to their 
customs and usages, and to conform to 
these as far as we can with propriety, par- 
ticularly on points where the religious pre^ 
judiees or the rank of those with w'hom 
we have intercourse require it, yet we 
should always preserve the European ; for 
to adopt their manners, is a departure from 
the very principle on which ever)' irepres* 
Sion of our superiority that rests upon 
good foundation is grounded. V/e should 
take a lesson on such points from what 
vro see occur to native fvinces and others 
who ape English habits and modes : they 
lose ground with one class, tliat to which 
they belong, without gaining with the 
other, that to which they wish tc approxi- 
mate* The fact is, they ultimately lose 
with the latter, for even tlieir attachment is 
useless, when they cease to have influence 
with their own tribe. The European 
oflBcer, who assumes native manners and 
usages, may please a few individuals, who 
are flattered or profited by his departure 
from the habits of his countr>', but even 
with these, familiarity will not be found 
to increase respect, and the adoption of 
sudi a course will be sure to sink him 
in the estimation of the mass of the com- 
nmnity, both European and native, among 
whom he resides. 

tl. Tlie intercourse to be maintained 
with the natives within your circle is of 
two kinds. Private and OflBcial. 

12. The first should extend, as much 
as possible, to all ranks and classes, and be 
aS familiar, as kind, and as frequent as 
the difl^nce of haHts and pursuits will 

temeen tfle natives 
superiors, 
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which leaves the latter ignorant in ( an ex- 
traordinary degree of the real charact^ 
of the former. He can only judge hia 
own domestics by what lie sees of their 
conduct in his presence ; of the manner 
in which they perform tlieir o^her duties 
in life he is, if not ignorant, but imper- 
fectly informed ; so many minute obstacles, 
grounded upon caste, usages and religion, 
oppose an approach to closer acquaintance, 
that it can never be generally attained ; but 
in private intercourse much may lie learnt 
that will facilitate the performance of pub- 
lic duty, and give that knowledge of the 
usages and feelings of the various classes 
of the natives, which will enable its pos- 
sessors to touch every chord with effect. 
In joining with them in field sports, in an 
unceremonious interchange of visits with 
the most respectable, and in seeking the 
society of the most learned, the European 
public officer will not only gain much 
Information, but impart complete confi- 
dence, and lay the grounds of that per- 
sonal attachment, wluch will ever be found 
of the greatest aid to his public labours. 
He will also obtain, by such habits of pri- 
vate intercourse, the means of elevating 
those he esteems, by marks of notice and 
regard ; but in pursuing this course he 
must beware lest he lose bis object, by 
falling into the weaknesses or indulgencies 
of the persons with whom he thus asso- 
ciates. It is in the performance of this 
part of his duty, when all the pride of 
station is laid aside, that he must most 
carefully guard that real superiority, which 
he derives from better knowledge and 
truer principles of morality and religion : 
for it is from the impression made by the 
possession, without tlie ostentation of those 
higher qualities, that he must expect the 
benefits I have described, as likely to re- 
sult from a familiar and private intercourse 
with the natives under his direction and 
control. 

14. In all official intercourse with the 
natives, one of the points of impor- 
tance is, that these, whatever be their rank, 
class, or business, should have complete 
and ea.sy access to personal communica- 
tion w ith their European superior. The 
necessity of this arises out of the character 
of our rule, and of those over whom it is 
established, it is sufficiently galling for 
the people of India to have foreign mas- 
ters ; the impression this feeling must con- 
tinually excite, can only be mitigated or 
removed by a recurring sense of the ad- 
vantages they derive from the wisdom and 
justice of their European sup^iors, and 
tliis can alone be effected by direct coqt-* 
munication with ffiera. Iliough luicive 
servants must be employed and tmsttd, 
and though it is quite essential to hftMWit 
to all with kin^ess, axMi to raiae the hi y hgf - 
clasecs 

bines GjnridCTii^n and' yet they 
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ca^ o«er, without hawrd, be Mse4 a* sjtaUait a.per^ Huj{iboj:,ftfiiQWs, in.,Jti4 
eielosive mediunjs , of communication J Court ; indeed I consider that late 
their real or supposed influence will, under haye w>„co»npiel?lji^W^ 
any circumstances that they arc allowed in India,, that, the dube^ <?f 
frequent approach to an European oflScer oflScer in the, political ,depaj;tnie>b bW 
in the exercise of authority, give them became, in a grpat ..ilegree, nwg^ipl, 
opportunities of abusing his confldence if afid as such murt be dphn^ ^ 

they desire it ; and as our servants, who subject to more exact rules, than th^ tor- 
ate seldom selected from the higher classes, merly were. ' -u 

canaot be supjx»ed to Jiave even tfee sam^ 16* Our right, ^.^nterferen^ 
motives with those of native rulers for be shewn hereafter), is so hnnted, thmttiW 
good conduct, much less the same title not in one case jp a Jiupdredfl^ W* 
ta regard, men under our power will have, are brought forwayd, tliat m oflic» 
in ^twavation of the feeling arising out more than state cplmly and, eleqrly tp top 
of sub^tion to foreign rule, that of being pjuty who seeks redress, the ,reasong,,au(t 
ton certain extent at the mercy of persons principles which prevent blip fro^ atleppr 
of their own nation, whom they neither ing to liis represePtatiun.prttm>pj»nt..,4,tS^ 
trust nor respect. There is no remedy will have to repeat this, perhaps 
for sueli an evil except being completely in one day, but he must, in pput^pjftk 
easy of access; but this, however much ing the good that will be ultnualejy 

the superior may desire it, is not to be duced, be content, to take this trpi^^^^Oc 

established without difliculty and perseve- natives of Jndjp cannot, persuade tbSWr 
ranee: it affects the interest and conse- selves .that, possessing as we do tlrp.^U^^ns 
nuencoof every man in his employ, from of establishing our direct we spaff 

the higliest to the lowest ; but in proportion long refrain from doing so. 

«p their efforts to counteract it, so must sion weakens tlwe Prince^ CUjafsr-,aW 
bis be to carry this important point, on Ministers, whom it is opr policy fosupja^, 
which more than all others, the integrity in a degree that almost , unfits thejJ) 
of . bis persouai administration and the Iieing instruments of Goyenime^ ,>>,e 
good of. tlie country depend. No native can only coimferact its. bw. effect?, iW 
servant,, high or low, must be allowed the making ourselves undjarstpod hjf all, ,eYpn 
privilege of- either introducing or stopping to tlic lowest, upon this pPimt ; tt 
an applicant or a complainant ; all such which they .will never trust to a commum- 
mustcome with confidence to tlie Euro- cation from OTy native pgant, or sqiyjasb 
pean superior, or to such assistant as he nor indeed will they be ponyincefi 
nmy. specifically direct to receive or hear sincerity till they ohservp for yeqiSifl^PW? 
them. It requires much temper and pa- words and actions are in upison-; png-they 

tieuce, constant activity and no sKght sa- must, to satisfy them that, there ip,jmpyfls- 

crifice of personal comfort, to maintain an pect of those fluctuation^, fo, which they 
intercourse with the natives upon this foot- have been so habituated, see .that .every 
ing; but unless it he done (I speak here thing oripnatps , withi.apd.is hpqiyp .fo 
from the fullest experience), the govern- the superior ; tliis knowledge, added te, the 
ment of control now estalJislied in Central right of approaching him at 
India, cannot be carried on for any period, will gradually tranquUlite tfienr njindY, wd 
and the changes which must ensue from place them, as far as they can be pkced, 
relaxation in thisparticular, willbebrought beyond the power ofbuug made tljp dppe* 
about in the manner most unfavourable of artful or interested men. ■ , , , , ,i!i 
to our cliaracter and reputation. 17. It has been before spid, that 

IS. In establisliing this direct personal servants of all classes,, sboulfi .b® 
intercourse, it Is, perhaps, better, when with diat attention and, ieepecU,ff> .which 
frie habits are so formed as to admit of tliey were, fiom their, sfaboUiandcbaraCteTj 
it, that natives of all classes and ranks entitled. These wil), of .coiufs^ have.pt 
should have admission and be beard at any all times the freest interC0WSP.witb,Ih®^??" 
bapr of the day that they come, except perior, but they should ueyerJjaTe ^e,Jfft" 
those of meals : but where such constant vilege of coming to any cpnfetfspce lieliWeen 
Intnisien is found to interrupt other busi- him and other natives to whicji they, war® 
BCSS) as it may be with many, certainpor- not specifically, called ;, but, foepe.secyppt’ 

thms of every, day. must be set aside to (whatever . might be , . inclinatlW?! 

4tCHr -representations and complaints, and will bavp littlecPewcp- pf dping hprnj, 
to see those who desire to ,be seen. The a direct, i.'itercoiirsC./sriCh .as hat been ,4^' 
establishment of dirset intercourse is, in scribed).!' wclUil.Jiii 'Ucd, iiiid 
anyr^inion,. a primary and indi^ensable ples,,antl objuxs gei.eiallv 
duty, and-one no more dependant upon Indpcdi, nn« <a'.lia‘ lie-.l vii'i'iPj dP.W* 
the inclination or judgment lof the indi- jntercWfse, js the, cbeek,|it epflstdptg? e“ 
<viilHalKto.whaaa.tlie charge of managing aU ,fle#arit(ps firpceedingYiPt 
or controlling these countries is enUmsted, agents, apd perspp^ of eSSlT ’ 

it 1 is. to an. officer,, whefiaer he shall as. roust,acli,ii},h9p^ly,fJt^4,f*- . " 
attendlns parade-, orto a judge whether he covery, whentieyery mpn- q^tcll„lp? 
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^t&ryio tftie‘Prirtdpil at artV nidmeht iie 

' ''* " ' *'''■'■ 

18: 'ITie next Jmpdftairt pbirit'to lie ob- 
servfed in official irttdrfcoifrse tfrith the n^- 
titds^ “’ jntblicity.’*' There can be iho 
occds5t5h-to^xpatia*d hetTJiipoh the utiKtjrdf 
pririciple. It iy tHefeajipy ^tivitegd'df 
a ^ate so cbtisfitiited tliat of the Eti'g- 
lish ia India, to gain strength in the'ratfd 
fliat ft*; mdas'iireir, ‘ ai^ die grounds on 
^HtcH tfe(^ are^adopted, are rhade public ; 
ahfdthis'ls abevc'allTesshntiaHn a t}uarter of 
ihdia ^rlrere we are, a^ yet, but impof- 
ftctly underetood. There are, and can !)e 
no ' secrets in our ordinary proceedings ; 
and every agent xviU dnd his means of 
good advanced, bis toil lessened, 
^nd the power of the designing and cor- 
rupt to tnisrepreserlt his actions or intcn- 
dectdafecd, in the proportion that he 
ti‘ahsact^ ' aff^rs in public. He should 
aVbid, aiinitich as he possibly can, private 
^hfttehces xvitli those in his employ, or 
others/ These vsrill be eagerly sought for ; 
tlrtfV l^ve the individual thus admitted the 
^tipeatattce of favour and influence; and 
thfert'is’nd sdertcG at which the rpore art- 
dinottg the “Tiatives' are greater adepts, 
n that W turning to account the real or 
strppbs^ confidence of their jruperiors. I 
knoiv nomode of prewnting the inischief 
'^hidh this impre^ion, if it becomes gene- 
ral, ' gHes mefi the power of effecting, but 
haWtuSl publicity in transacting business. 
This' will, no doubt, be foand to have in- 
convtjnieiices, which will be purposely in- 
treascd by those who have tlieir game to 
pHy, and, indeed, others : for natives of 
fank and station, even when they have no 
corrupt Tien’S, are, from habit and self- 
impUftance, attached to a secret and mys- 
terions way of conducting both great and 
i^all^fikirs. 

19. A public officer placed in your 
situation ' must always be vigilant and 
WsUchfiil of events likely to effect the peace 
of the country tinder his charge ; but no 
party eff hW duty requires such care and 
wf^dom in its performance. He cannot 
in bihuV confidence, nor refuse atten- 
tiori' lb obvious and well authenticated 
fkets^ buthre mast be slow in giving his 
car, or in adrttitting to private and confi- 
dential ihterCOUse secret agents and in- 
forinbrs, ' les^t these make an impression 
Twhich wiH be their object) upon his 
mitid ; for there is no failing of human 
nature* to which tlie worst part of the 
natives'|Of India have learnt (from the 
sttapfe^ df their own government) so well to 
itddre*s ffierasdves, as any disposition to 
su^icibn in tlieir superiors. From the 
'frondWon of Central India, abounding as 
it iriust with discontented and desperate 
characters, intrigues, treasonable conver- 
sations and papers, and immature plots, 
nfust fof'sdhie time bd matters of ftie^ent 
ocfun^cd'ahd gtowth ? ' but such wH! in 


g^n^1i)e ’best lefr to 
Estali!i^Ma^burpoweFhbU‘1^i 
not cblle^f'afiy means' Capable of 
it without being discovered ; ifftd it is,* I 
am convitlcriii under all ordinary ciTritim- 
sfahees, Wisef ' hhtl* i§af^ to incur petty 
hazard, than to place in^iduals and com- 
munities at the mercy of artful am} avari- 
cious agentsand spies, or to goad imfer- 
tlmate men to a state of hdstilily, by con- 
tinually viewing then! wdth an eye Of 

torturing and degrading sus^idiott. 

oo. In the intercourse with the natives 
of your circle, it is hardly ndceSsmy to ad- 
vert to the subject of giving ahd recdvhig 
presents. The recent orders upon this 
subject which have been communicated to 
voii are very defined and strict, but ihert 
is a necessity in tliis Government of Con- 
trol, for every agent to maintain on a high 
ground, not only the purhy, but the dis- 
interestedness of the English character, 
and you will avoid, as much as you possi- 
bly can, incurring any obligation to local 
audiorities. These will sedulously endea- 
vour to promote your convimiende’ and 
comfort, and will press favors Upmi yoU 
both from design and good fcellttgt but 
tliere is a strength in preserving complete 
independence on all such points, that must 
not be abandoned. Our political supe- 
riority, to be efficient, must be unmaited 
with any motives or concerns, eiffiericori- 
nected with our personal interest or tlwt of 
others, that can soil or weaken that impres- 
sion on which its successful exercise de- 
pends. 

21. The forms of the official intercourse 
between European agents and natives of 
rank were, before we obtained paramouflt 
power, a matter of more moment, wd 
one on which we could less relax than at 
present, because our motives were at that 
period more liable to be mistaken. Thmigh 
it is essential, in our intercourse with na- 
tions who are attached to and give value 
to ceremonies, to understand such per- 
fectly, and to claim from all what is due 
to our station, that we may not sink the 
rank of the European, superior in the es- 
timation of those subject to his control 5 it 
is now the duty of the former to be much 
more attentive to the respect which he 
gives than what he receives, particulai^ 
in his intercourse wdth men of high rank. 
The princes and Chiefr of India mUy, In 
different degrees, be said to be all de- 
pendent on the British Government ; msmy 
have little more than the name of 
power they before enjoyed : but they seetri, 
as they lose the substance, to cling t<f the 
forms of station. The pride of tea^tm 
may smile at such a feeling, but it exiith, 
and it would l>e alike opposite to the prin- 
ciples of Immanity and policy to dCnJ^ it 
gratification, ’ " 

22, In official irtteVeourse with the JOVter 
classed; thc%tter should be freated ac^td- 
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inglo the usages.of th43 country as practised 
by the .most indulgent of their native 
periors,. It will, be found that they re- 
quire personalnotice and consideration, in 
proportion as their state is removed from 
that l^novledge which belongs to civiliza- 
tion, and it is on this ground that the 
must have more attention paid him 
than the Ryot : it is more difficult to give 
coohdence to his mind, and to make him 
h^lieve in the sincerity and permanence of 
the kindness with w'hich he is treated, be- 
cause he is in a condition more remote 
from the party with whom he communi- 
cates, and before he can be reclaimed he 
must be approximated. 

£ 3. The interference of agents employed in 
this country with native Princes, or Courts, 
or their local officers, cannot be exactly de- 
hned, for tliere will be shades of distinction 
in every case that will require attention ; but 
all must be subject, and that in the strictest 
degree, to certain general and well under- 
stood principles, founded on the nature of 
oiu power, our objects, our political re- 
lations with the different states, the per- 
sonal conduct of their rulers, their neces- 
sity for our aid and support, and their dis- 
po^tlon to require or ceject it in tlie con- 
of their internal administration. The 
leading principle, and the one which must 
be continually referred to, is grounded on 
the character of our controlling power and 
it» objects. It is the avowed, and I am 
aatished it is the true policy of the British 
state, while it maintmns the general peace 
of the country, to keep, not only in the 
enjoyment of their high rank, but in the 
active exercise of their sovereign functions, 
the different Princes and Cluefs who are 
virtually or declaredly dependent on its 
protection. The principal object (setting 
aside the obligations of faith), is to keep 
M. ^.distance that crisis to which, in spite 
of our. efforts, we are gradually approach- 
ing, of having the whole of India subject 
to ,our direct rule. There is no intention 
of discussing here the consequences likely 
to result from such an event. It is suffi- 
cient for executive and subordinate officers 
to know, that it is the desire of the Govern- 
ment they serve to keep it at a distance ; to 
render it their duty, to contribute their 
whole effo^ to promote the accomplish- 
ment of that object ; and on the manner 
4 pd substance of their interference the lo- 
cal apcces&of ihispolicy wil I greatly depend. 

^•1., ,On alj points where we are pigged 
triply, to support states, or to mediate or 
i^t^fere between .them others, we 
roust of course act to the obli- 

patiops contracted,; and in such ease, no 
in^tructlous can, he required. It may not, 
hoiv^ver, V upusefiil to remark, that on 
41 wcaslons wtee^they are r^erred to, 
,to*eaties and engagements should he inter- 
meted with much consideration to the 
Prince ox Chiefs with whom .they art 


made. There is often, from opposite edu-* 
cation and habits, much dif^ence b^ween 
their construction and ours of such engage- 
ments ; but no loose observation, or even 
casual departure from the letter of them, 
ought to lead to s^ious consequences, 
w hen it appeared there was no intention of 
violating the spirit of the deed, or of acting 
contrary to pledged faith. WTien any 
article of an engagement is doubtful, I 
think it should be invariably explained 
with more leaning to the expectations ori- 
ginally raised in the weaker, than to the 
interests of the stronger power. It be- 
longs to superior authority to give ultimate 
judgment upon all points of this^ nature 
which come under discussion; but that 
judgment must always be much influenced 
by tlie colour of the information, and 
opinion of tlxe local agent. My d^ire is 
to convey how important every subject is 
that connects, in the remotest degree, with 
tliat reputation for good faith wliich can 
only be considered our strength white rit 
exists unimpaired in the minds of the 
natives, and in this view the most s&u- 
pulous attention should be paid to tli4r 
understanding of every article of the agree- 
ments w’e make with them ; for no local 
advantage, nor the promotion of any pe- 
cuniary interest, can compensate for the 
slightest injury to this corner-stone of- our 
power in India. 

25. With the Governmentof DowUitKao 
Scindea (a great part of whose possessions 
are intermixed with those of our dependent 
allies in this quarter) we Iiave only g^ie- 
ral relations of amity, and, however vir- 
tually dependent events may have rendered 
that Prince, we can (excepting insistiBg 
upon tlie exact performance of those settle- 
ments which we have mediated betwewi 
him or his delegated officers, and some of 
bis tributaries) claim no right of inter- 
ference in any part of his internal, admi- 
nistration, nor should th^e, unless in cases 
of unexpected emergency, whicii threatened 
the general peace of the country, be any 
disposition shown to interference, exc^t 
on specific requisition from the Resident at 
Gwalior. Without interfmng, however, 
we have hitherto, and shall continue to 
zeroise a very salutary controul both over 
Dowlut Kao Scindea and his local officers, 
by the terms on which we communieMe 
and act with the latter. Wheni these are 
men of good chara^er, aud study -tins ha{^ 
pinesaof the inhabitants, and the improve- 
m^tof the country, we can, by^iecor- 
(hnlity and consideration with wmcb we 
treat them, and the ready attention we give 
to the settlement of {every pet^ dilute 
they have^with the subjects our allies, 
as w41 as other friendly acts, grant them 
a countenance and aid which greatiy far 
dlitates their .success in their local admi- 
nistration. The sanae principle leads- to 
abstinence • frcmi all eoramunicaition, and 
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to cmr keepiiig; aloof (except where the 
genefritl peace is at bazawi), from all inter- 
course with those of Scindea’« manag^, 
who are noted ntisrule or bad faith. 
This line of conduct towards the latter, 
grounded, as it publicly ^ould be, on the 
avowed principle of keeping our character 
free of soil from their -proceedings, locally 
increases our reputation, while it has the 
e0*ect of rendering the employment of such 
men inconvenient and unprofitable to the 
state, and thus constitutes one of tlie chief 
means we have of working a reform in its 
internal administration ; nor is it a slight 
one, for the impression of our power is so 
great, that the belief of a local officer, pos- 
sessing our good opinion and friendship, 
is' of itself sufficient to repress opposition 
to^his authority, while his forfeiting our 
favouris sure to raise him enemies, both in 
his* district, and at Gwalior. 

26. Wiffi the Courts of Holcar, Dhar, 
De^\’a3s, and almost all the petty Rajpoot 
t^tes west of the Chumbul, our relations 
are different. These haye been raised 
ft<mt a weak and fallen condition to one 
of efficiency, ffirough our efforts. But, 
though compelled at first to aid them in 
almost every settlement, we have, as they 
attained the power of acting for theinselves, 
gradually withdrawn from minute inter- 
ference, on points connected with their in- 
ternal administration, limiting ourselves 
to what is necessary for the maintenance 
of the public tranquillity. 

27. There is so strong a feeling in the 
minds of the Princes and Chiefs above al- 
luded to, and in those of all their officers 
(from ffieir Prime Minister down to the 
km’cst agent), of their actual dependance 
upon die British Government, that it is al- 
most impossible to make them understand 
that theyare, in the conduct of their internal 
administration, desired and expected to 
act independent it. Their difficulty 
of comprehending and trusting the policy, 
which dictates our conduct in this par- 
ticular, arises out of its being opi>osite to 
adl their habits and knowl^ge. Time 
almve, and die most minute care of every 
European agent employed, can impart to 
them that confidence which is essential to 
their becoming competent functionaries of 
rule. To efffectthrc object, the principles 
hitherto inculcated and acted upon, must 
be steadily pursued, and we must decline 
idl interference, except in cases where 
Grassialis, Bheels, or other plunderers are 
ontuxrned ; these, from their situation or 
strength, ca^ only be kept in order by the 
power of the ®ridsh Government ; and we 
roust in sifch cates even, have the limits 
of our intei^tence exactly defined^ that 
no belief may exist of our posses^g ffie 
power of drafting from die ‘restrictions 
we have itnp^ed u{>on oiwselves : fbr *00 
sudi impressions b^ng general, anddjring 
confirmed by sertiphms cohri^ency of ac- 


tion, depends our success, iff giving tfett 
efficiency to the various native atithOl^hh 
subject to our control, which is neecsSsuV 
to enable them to perform the diff^em 
duties allotted to them. 

28. Incases of interference with lesser 
rulers, sudi as the reformed Rajpoot 
plunderers and Bheel chiefs, we may be 
compelled to enter more minutely into 
their affairs ; but the principles observed 
should be the same; and while we take 
care to repress every disposition to a re- 
turn to predatory habits, and see that 
men, who have long cheribhed such, possess 
themselves of honest means of livelihood, 
we must respect their prejudices, and not 
hastily break in upon tlie rude frame of 
their internal rule, but leave (down to the 
Turv'ee or head of iJie Bheel Parah or 
cluster of hamlets) the full exercise of his 
authority over those under him, according 
as that is grounded on the ancient prejudices 
and usages of the tribe to which he and his 
family or followers belong. 

29. The feelings of irritation and hatred 
with which almost all the Princes and 
Chieft of this quarter regard the Grassiahs 
and Bheels, and tlie total want of confi- 
dence of the latter in their nominal sli*- 
periors, have, and will continue to render 
calls for our interference very ft*equent ; 
but, however high the character and con- 
dition of the one party, and however bad 
and low that of the other may be, we 
must never grant our name or support 
to measures of coercion or violence vrith- 
out fully understanding the merits of 
the case, nor without having had direct 
communication with the party or par- 
ties inculpated, otherwise we may be in- 
volved in embarrassment, and become un- 
consciously the instruments of injustice 
and oppression, 

SO. Many questions will occur deeply 
connected with our reputation for good 
faith, which cannot be decided by any 
exact rules ; but whenever that is concerned, 
the tone of our feeling should be very 
high. It is the point upon which the 
moral part of our government of this great 
empire hinges ; and in these countries, 
where our rule and control are new, and 
in which the inhabitants cannot yet under- 
stand any explanations that do not rest 
upon broad and obvious grounds, the sub- 
ject requires much attention. Tliae are 
many cases in which our faiffi, though 
not specifically, is virtually pledged to 
individuals ; minister, for instance, of 
minor or incompetent Princes or Cbiefs, 
who have been brought forward or recog- 
nized by us in the exercise of authorftv, 
have a claim upon Our support and con- 
sideration, which nothing but bad conduct 
on their part can forfeit ; ' we shbuld, no 
doubt/be most careful in any interference 
that leads to such obligations. Th^ afe 
only to be incurred when a necessity that 
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ioiiolws 4he’ peace and -prospertt^ of the 
cotioti^ calls ; bat they tnust be 

S3ered% ebseired; for mth a people who 
looky iir all questions of governm«it, more 
to persons than syseems^tbe abandonment, 
eioept from' gn>t4 iniseonduct of airy in- 
difddi^' wbpi4iad been raised or openly 
lar^acted by ' ns, would excite stronger 
than the breach of an article of a 
tr^^yr and docally prove more injurious, 
as U weakens that reliance upon our faith, 
which is the foundation of our strength. 

■81. We may rest satisfied, while we piir> 
sue the course I have stated (and it is the 
one to which our fidth is, almost in every 
case) eith^ directly or by implication 
pledged), that we havefrom our paramount 
power a very effici«it check over states 
and tribes, whose rulers, ofiScers and chiefs, 
will soon discover that they can only gmn 
our favour and support by good conduct, 
oE forf^'itby bad. With such knowledge, 
and.wid) means comparatively limited, we 
canBot expect they will be disposed to incur 
displeasure when the terms on which they 
caa gain approbation are so easy ; at least, 
no men possessed of common sense and 
dKCfarnnittit (qualities in which the natives 
of. India ore seldom deficient) can be ex* 
pected to act in such a manner ; but we 
nuiat not conceal from ourselves, that their 
conduot, in th's as in all other particulars, 
will r^ chiefiy on the vidue of that condi. 
tioa in which they are placed, of rattier 1^ 
and In. proportion that we render it one of 
comfort and dignity, so will their care be 
to preserve our ^ood opinion and to merit 
our confidence. It is, indeed, upon our 
success, in supporting their respectability, 
that the permanence of a system of control 
over great and small native states, such as 
we -have established in this quarter of In- 
dia, wiU depend ; we liave no choice of 
meoim in tlie pexfbrmance of this delicate 
and arduouspart of our duty ; though the 
dieckmust be efficient, it should be almost 
UBse^ ; the e^ect ought to be produced 
more by the impression than the exercise 
of -superior power. Our principal object 
must be to elevate the authorities to whom 
we have left the administration of their 
reactive territories : we must, in all cases 
of .-interferencQ, bring them forward to 
their own subjects as the prominent objects 
ofxespect and obedience ; so far from the 
agpot atteacting any to himself, he should 
puiposdy it, that it may be given to 

where it is wanted, and to which 
itibi^ODg& When we aid any Prince or 
Cldftf Against bis own subjects, his name 
exclusively used, and we should 
bef(6»qst ./careful in making our native 
agents and servants pay the full measnre 
of respect to every brandi of his adminis- 
tration, and continually be on the watch 
to check that dispositiem which is inherent 
ii^ithera to sli^t local authorities, that 
tbci^ maydn the name of their master draw 


that attention to themselves, whidj-il is 
quite essential should belong to tbc’officers 
of the native government. If is evident 
that our' control can only be supportable 
to any human }>eing who his the name 
and f^pearance of pow«!, so long as^ it is 
exercis^ in a general manner, Bsvd regu- 
lated by thb principles above stated ; when 
it descends to minute checks and irrierffe^ 
rences in the collection of revenue, the 
administration of justice, listens to tfie 
complaints of discontented or even ag- 
grieved individuals, and allows upon sys^ 
tern its own native agents to interfere and 
act in the name of the paramount statt*, 
the continuance independent grower in 
any shape to either Prince Chief, is not 
only impolitic but dangerous,' as his' con- 
dition must be felt by himself, and by all 
attached to his person or family, as tt 
mockery and deg^atioil ; and the least 
effect of sudi feriings will be ffie extermi- 
nation of all motive to good or great aci- 
tions : for when control ii divested of its 
large and liberal character; and takes' a ntOre 
minute shape, Whatever merit' belongs -to 
tlie administration, becomes the due of’the 
person by whom it is exercised or bis 
agents, and the nominal Prinbe and'Ms 
officers are degraded into suspected and 
incompetent instniments of rule. ’ ' 

32. In this general outline of our intei'- 
ference with the rulers, great and sfiial), of 
this part of India, I have dwelt iWoefa 
upon the poHtica! considerations uj^oti 
which it is grounded, because I am coiii* 
vinced that ffiere is no part of the subject 
that requires to be so deeply studied, ahd 
so fully understood, as this should be by 
every subordinate agent : for there is no 
point of his duty which is at once so deli- 
cate and arduous, or in which success or 
failure so much depends upon individual 
exertion. He w ill be prompted to deviate 
from the course prescribed by theacti<^ bf 
bis best feelings, and by the hopes of in- 
creasing his personal reputation : but he 
will be kept steady in that course by i 
knowledge of the rmjrortance of those 
general principles on which the present 
system rests. It is in the performance of 
this part of his duty that all w'hich has' 
been said regarding manner and inter- 
course must be in his memory : for mCtt iti 
the situation in which those are, 
whom he must in all cases of iiiterftt'^nce 
come in contact, are not to be concffiated 
to their condition, nor kept in that temper 
towaids the p^amount authority Vrhidi is 
necessary for its interest they should be, 
by mere correctness or strict attention to 
justi^. ’ Tbe native state must be courted 
and encouraged to good conduct, and ffie 
earnest endeavour of the British agent 
must be, to give their rulers a pride in 
tlieir administration : to effect which object, 
he must win to his si^, not only 'the 
rulers themselves, but the prifibipal and 
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iBPst respectable met) of the country. Zn 
hi$ efibrts to gain the latter, however, he 
must beware of depriving the local autho^ 
rity of that public opinion which is so 
essential, both as a check to misrule and 
a reward to good government, but which 
would cease to be &lt as either, the moment 
the ties between prince and subject were 
seriously injured or broken. 

63. Where the public peace, of which 
we are avowed protectors, has been vio> 
lated, or wliere murders or robberies have 
been committed, we have a right to urge 
the local authorities (whom we aid, both 
with means for the preventiim and punish- 
ment of such crinres) to pursue accoiding 
to their own usages, the course best calcu- 
lated to preserve the safety of persons and 
of , property. In other cases connected 
\^dth the administration of justice, though 
there is, no right of interference, it will be 
for their interest and for our reputation, to 
1 qs <9 no opportunity of impressing, geno* 
rally* the benefit and good name that will 
result from attention to ancient institu- 
tions, partlculaiiy to that of tlie popular 
courts, of Punjayet, wbicU have never been 
discontinued but in periods marked by 
anarchy and oppression. 

.34. The practice of Suttee is not fre- 
quent in Malwa, and that of infanticide is, 
1 believe, less so. The first Is a usage 
which» however shocking to humanity, 
has defenders among every class of tlie 
IZhidu community* The Utter is held in 
abhorrence by all but the Ilajpoot families, 
by .wfiomit is practised, and to whom it is 
cond^ed ; lor many of the most respecta- 
ble chiefs of that tribe speak of this crime 
wjhb all the horror it merits. You camiot 
intei;fere in the prevention of either of 
th^e. sacrifices, beyond tlie exercise of that 
in^i^nce which you possess from personal 
cb^^tQr* indeed, to attempt more would 
bq,atthe jha 2 ard of making wrong impres- 
sions, and. of defeating the end you de- 
sirpd to attain. lYmse of those who ab- 
stain from such acts, and neglect of those 
who approve or perpetrate them, is the 
best remedy that can be applied. It is 
the epur^e I have pursued, and has cer- 
tiujply been attended with success. 

35. That the line of interference which 
has been described is difficult will not de> 
nipdp but what course can we discover for 
tliefutnrerule and control of the difterent 
native aUtes of India which does not pre- 
sent; fi choice of difficulties ? IVlen are too 
apt, at the first view of this great subjfx^t, 
to bp d^u4ed by a desire to render easy, 
and ta . what it is not in nature 

sb^]^ .be,,.ot]^rwise -thaa. di^cult and. 
cop[^l^cate4., shloral ponsideratj^ena jwnw 
i^fif^pf 4ie v^armest and best. sentiments, 
entice to innovab 
ffiel ouiselves almost the sbwers, 
of^t^atprlme^.and oaisnde, which we4hhak 
out intCrUrt^ce could mitigate amend.;. 


and, in the fervor of our virtue, wearetbo 
apt to forget that tempmary or partial 
benefit oft^ entails lasting and genonti 
evil ; that ev&cy plan, however theoreti.k 
cally good, must be practically bad that is 
imperfectly executed. We forget, in tiie 
pride of our sup^imr knowledge, the con- 
dition of oth^s ; and self-gratificadoti 
makes almost every man desire to (arowd 
into the few years of his official career 
the work of i^lf a century. Thus mea- 
sutes have been, and continue to be 
brought forward in advance oi the com- 
munity, for whose benefit they are intend- 
ed. Of what has passed it is not necessary 
to speak : the future is in our power, and-lE 
cannot conclude this part of the subject, 
which relates to an interference that ia 
calculated, according as it is manned, t(^ 
liasten or retard the introduction of our 
direct rule, witiiout impressing upon eveir ' 
officer employed under my oiders the 
importance of a conduct calculated to pi'e*' 
serve, while it improves the establr^ed 
governments and native authtnities^ of^fbe’ 
country. To these it is his duty togive 
such impulse as he can without injurihg 
their frame, towards an amendment suited ' 
to their situation, to the cbaracter^«^>’tfae 
rulers, and to tliat of the various classes 
under their rule. I consider, and the 
Opinion is tlie result of both experience 
and refiecdon, that all dangers to ■ oiir^ 
power in India are slight, in comparisoft 
with that which is likely to ensue A^nour 
too zealous efforts to change the cendifiOn 
of its inhabitants, witli whom we are yet, 
in my opinion, but very imperfectly • 
acquainted. A person who entertains 
such sentiments as 1 do upon this 
must appear the advocate of very slow re^- 
form: but if I am so, it isfrom afulleon-' 
viction that any thing like precipitation in 
our endeavour at improvement, is likeiy<tO 
terminate in casting back those wc desire' 
to advance ; on the contrar)', it' instead of 
overmarching, we are content to go along 
with tills imiBense population, and tabe m 
good temper with their {wejudices,- their 
religion, and usages, we may gradually 
win them to better ways of thlnkifg and 
of acting. The latter process, no doubt, 
must be one of great time, but its-aueecss 
will be retarded by every hasty step. "• 

36. There are few points -mi ^wbiefr 
more care is required, tban^ the selection- 
and employment of native servants for^he' 
public service. The higher classes of'dbcee; 
such as Moonsllees,- MooUsudffiet^i^hnid' 
Writers, should men of regokur;^^M 
of life^i intelligentv-^nd of good rhnrbiher 
in.llieirowiUri|>es<L- - 'lliereiia nmobjcKe^fV 
to anoffioBrc<mtintirngitojkeepTBi^3«vi'et*-d 

person. he.has.btouglrt>froi|i‘ja-d4stiTrt^|»©-' 

vinoe,. who has been long with^lliiiiji^nd' 
oir..wilu»efid^ity^andi4mnpeteA0^ be-eatr' 
repose; but, geneiaH^ ftpeftkmg,vui« is 
mnoh better to emettaMii»FespeoiabkO‘'Ti«i^ 
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tives, €r old residents of the country in 
wkiclt he is employed ; sudi may have 
loosor faults, and> be less attached, but 
the former bis vigilance will check and 
cotfect^ > and attachment will soon he 
created' 'by kindness and ccmsid^mtion. 
Thitr advwti^es ova* foreigners are very 
numcrotis. The princi^Kil are their ac-> 
quaintance with the petty interests of the 
country, and their knowledge of all the 
pif^UHices and the jealousies of the diffe- 
rent classes of the community to which 
they', belong. On all these points the 
superior should be minutely informed ; 
ar^ if he employs men not personally ac- 
quainted with the disposition and condition 
of those under his charge or control, his infor- 
n^tioa onsuch subjects must come through 
mttUiidied mediums, which is in itself a seri- 
oo&e^ But, independent of this, the em- 
ployment of the natives of a distant pro- 
vinceisalways unpopular, and they are ge- 
nerally viewed with dislike and suspicion 
bye^ha higher and more respectable classes 
ofiithe country into which they are intro- 
dlioed. This excites a feeling in the minds 
of the former, wliich either makes them 
keep aloof from all connections with the 
idhehitants, or seek the society, and use as 
iostruments men who are discontented or 
of indifferent cliaracter. It is difficult to 
say which of these causes has the worst 
effect. The one gives an impression of 
pride, if not contempt, and the other of de- 
sign and an inclination to intrigue, and 
both operate unfavourably to the local re- 
putation of the master. 

87. 1 have observed that the natives who are 
least informed of the principles of our rule, 
are ready to grant a respect and confidence 
to an Cnglish officer, which they refuse to 
persons of their own tribe, but they are apt 
to form an unfavourable opinion of his dis- 
positKHi and character from any bad con- 
duct of his native servants, if foreigners ; 
on the contrary, when the latter are mem- 
bers of their own community, the exposure 
of their errore or crimes, while it brings 
^uime, and conveys a salutary lesson to the 
clasa^ to which they belong, is attended 
with die effoct of raising, instead of depress- 
ing, the £uropean superior in their esti- 
raarion* To all these general reasons 
mi^t be added many, grounded on the 
particular condition of Central India, The 
<^pvession the inhabitants of this quarter 
lam 4iecently suffered, both from Hindu 
and MidKHxiedan natives of the Deccan and 
Hiadoostan, makes them naturally alarmed 
atstbase classes. There is, also, in the im- 
povorkbed state of many the best fami- 
Kas^thc country, a strong additional rea- 
soh ’foj^our giving them, in preference to 
ittMigers, wlmt little we can (ff salary as 
poldfosmants. 

99^t^ the dbove obsCTv^ows foere is no 
ifesteto exclude any member of Deccan or 
Hindoostan families, who have settled for 


life, or fw several generarions, in Malwa ; 
such objection would proscribe from our 
employ some of the most intelligent and 
respectable inhabitants of that province. 

39. It has been before mentioned, that 
publicity in our transaction of business is 
most essential, chiefly as it puts at rep<K»e an 
alarmed and agitated population, and be- 
yond all their princes and chiefs. We may 
greatly promote this object by the selection 
of servants. I early observed a very se- 
rious uneasiness, if not alarm, in Holkar’s 
ministers, regarding the course I meant to 
pursue towards that Court; and as one means 
of removing it, 1 ch<^, as a principal na- 
tive writer, an intelligent Bnffimin, whose 
family were attached to that of Holkar, in 
whose employ I found him, and who could, 
I knew from Ms connections, have no per- 
manent interests separate from his duty to 
that state. 1 was conscious of having no- 
tiling to conceal, but I knew the impor- 
tance of Tantia Jogue and others, being 
satisfied that this was the case. No measure 
I have adopted has tended more to tran- 
quillize their minds ; and I state tlie fact, 
iKcaiise its application may be suited to, 
cases of daily occurrence. 

40. In tlie employment of the higher classes 
of native servants, they should, as much as 
possible, be restricted to their specific duties, 
and no one should be allowed to take a lead, 
or mix (unless when directed) in the occu- 
pation of another : the keeping of tliese per* 
sons in their exact places will be found 
difficult, from the habits of the natives being 
opposite to such rules; but it isessentlal, for 
errors, if not guilt, will be the certain con- 
sequence of a confusion of duties which 
destroys that pride, W'hich good men feel 
from possessing confidence, and enables 
bad to evade that personal responsibility, 
which constitutes the chief check upon 
their conduct. 

4 1 . The employment of the lower classes 
of public servants requires much attention. 
These should be selected on the same prin- 
ciples that have already been stated, with 
reference to the duties they are to perform 
(which ought always to be exactly defined), 
and their conduct vigilantly watched. It 
will, indeed, be found useful to render as 
public as possible the nature of their em- 
ployment, and to call upon ail local au- 
thorities to aid us in the prevention of those 
unauthorized and odious acts of injustice 
and oppression towards the inhabitants of 
the country, which this class will, in spite 
of all our efforts, find oppmrtunities of com- 
mitting. I speak from the fullest experi- 
ence when 1 state that, though the natives 
of India may do full justice to the purity 
of our intentions, and the excellence of the 
principles of our rule, they are undisguised 
in their sentiments regarding those parts 
of our administratiem in which the ve*7 
dregs of their own community are employ* 
ed. They cannot, indeed, but see with 
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eelings of detestation and resentment, a 
mart tidied from the lowest of dieir own 
ranks, atid decorated with tihe official badge 
or stick ’of a civil or political English 
officer, become the very next moment in- 
sotent to persons to whom he and his fa- 
mily have been for ages submissive, or 
turn the extortioner of money from those 
tribes among which be has before lived 
arf humblfe individual. 

42'^ The power ofthisclassof servants to 
injure our reputation is every where great, 
bnt mor6 so in the proportion that the na- 
tives of the country are ignorant of our real 
character, and where Aeir dread of our 
poWer is excessive. Of the mischief they 
have done, or rather tried to do, in Malwa, 
I can speak from a perfect knowledge. 
I have endeavoured with unremitting soli- 
citude to counteract their impositions and 
ojijires^oni by publishing proclamations 
ana gwng high rew.^u'ds to all who inform- 
ed upbii or seized any of my servants, when 
attbm]^ting the slightest interference in the 
cduti^, or affecting to have any business 
Ixjyond that of carrying a letter, or some 
spdeified or limited duty; but I have, 
nevertheless, been compelled within three 
years to punish publicly and discharge one 
Mon^ee, two Mobtasuddies or writers, 
three Jemadars, and upwards of fifty Hir- 
carrahs, and almost an equal number of the 
same class belon^ngto other public officers, 
have been taken and punished, or banished 
the country. These examples will shew 
the danger of being tempted by any con- 
venience of service, or a desire to accelerate 
the accomplishment of our objects, to em- 
ploy' such instruments as these with any la- 
titude of action. 

43. The importance of encouraging the 
dependant states of India to do their own 
work, and to lean, on points of internal 
administration, as little as possible upon us, 
has been before noticed ; and as long as we 
manage to keep clear of that species of in- 
terference, which weakens and* unsettles, 
without any proportionate good to balance 
its evil effects, we shall have credit in ge- 
neral opinion for all the good measures 
which the state under ourprotection adopts, 
and our reputation will be benefited (from 
the comparisons that are drawn), even by 
its acts of folly and imustice ! but the lat- 
ter advantage will be lost by any half and 
impolitic mixture in its concerns, and there 
IS no mode in which this will be found so 
injurious, as that of granting it the aid of 
native servants in our employ. Allowing 
the higher classes of these to enter into the 
affaim of such governments in any shape, 
would be destructive of every principle that 
has been inculcated; but the’ givfeg their 
rulers, ministers, or local officers the aid of 
our lower servants, would be still more to 
the injury of our reputation, for among the 
higher classes we might find men of virtue 
and' 'firmness of character, beyond what 
Astatic J‘our7t. — No. 7S. 


coul<ft)e expected from the others when 
exposed, as. they would be, to much temp- 
ation. They would be used for purposes 
of coercion, if not oppression, and there 
would be sufficient art in those, who thus 
employed them, to throw (when that was 
their object) the odium of what these in- 
struments did upon the English Govern- 
ment ; but in general their desire would be 
limited to have the aid of the British name, 
to alarm into compliance with their de- 
mands, individuals, or communiti^. They 
would be aware that the Hurcarrah, or ser- 
vant sent to assist their authority, was a 
check upon their proceedings, and this 
would lead to his being bribed ; and if he 
did not become an instrument of violence, 
it would only be because he received higher 
wages from the party he was sent to op- 
press. 1 have seen such manifold in- 
stances of the bad effects resulting from 
the employment of this class in the manner 
described, that I have, for more than three 
years, peremptorily refused any such aid to 
native chiefs, and must require all those 
under my orders to do the same. Tbe 
best answer to all applications upon this 
subject is, that compliance is at variance 
with the system ordered to be pursued, an^ 
that the usage of granting such aid, though 
it might be found convenient, and in some 
cases accelerate the accomplishment of 
good measures, must, in the end, produce 
much evil, and be attended with loss of 
reputation to tlie British Government, 
whose good name could not be entrusted 
to low agents and menials, acting beyond 
the strict and vigilant observation of the 
European officer. 

44. The right we have to act when the 
public peace is threatened or disturbed, 
has been generally noticed under the head 
of interference ; but it will be useful to- 
say a few words on the mode of exercising 
that right, particularly as it relates to points 
which arc connected with the internal ad- 
ministration of police, and criminal justice. 

45. In countries which have been long in 
the condition of Central India, there is a 
connexion formed between the most powerw 
ful and the most apparently insignificant 
of the disturbers of the public peace, which 
will for some time require a vigilant at- 
tention to every act of ^e latter to prev^t 
the revival of a disorderly or predatoiyr 
spirit. In common cases, we sdiali cmly 
have to prompt the local autbori^ to 
exertions. But when our aid is required, 
and troops, or any persons acting ai l il u 
our orders apprehend cteliuquents, 
should invariably be given over to 
ruler or chief in whosecountrics tbe crimes 
were committed, by whom they wUl be 
examined and punished, according to the 
established custom. I have usually 

my interference in this part of tte odotf, 
nistration ^ tihe native stales of Malwa to 
two points. The first is that in ouea of 
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robbery, but particularly cattle (the com- 
mon booty of Bheels and other plunderers), 
theresliould be restitution to the owners the 
moinent the property was proved, leaving 
those persons, through whose hands it has 
jia^ed by real or pretended sales, to have their 
<lisputes and recriminations settled, and to 
recover from each other according to usage. 
This practice is now generrl, and its en- 
forcement for the last two years has done 
more to put an end to Bheel, and other 
robberies, than all the other measures tlm 
liave been taken. Tlie second point on 
which I have endeavoured to make a 
change in ptractice of the administration of 
justice in the Native states in Mahva, is 
that of preventing the crime of wilful 
murder being commuted for the payment 
of a pecuniary fine ; but In all cases of this 
nature, where circumstances compel us to 
interfere, it is desirable that no execution 
should take place till guilt has been clearly 
proved. The observance of this rule is 
more, necessarj’, as in cases where the cri- 
minals'are of a plundering tribe, such as 
Bheels and Baggrees, the native Ruler or 
Chief will be found disposed to deem the 
mere accusation enough to warrant the 
punishment : whereas, it is exactly with 
such classes, that it is of importance to us 
to be most particular, lest we lose the im- 
pression we desire to make upon tliein, by 
becoming, in any way, accossaiies to acts 
of violence or injury. 

46. On all occasions, w lion the local power 
is sufficient, it is most desirable to bring it 
into action, that it may cease to be depen- 
dent upon us for the maintenance of the 
internal peace. This is particulaily ad- 
visable wiiere excesses are committed, that 
have cither, as their real or professed causes, 
superstitious or religious feelings. In such 
cases, except where the mixture of political 
motives is manifest and avowed, or the 
danger imminent, we should call r.pon the 
%iativo Government, by its duty and allc- 
gi^ce to tlie paramount state, to put dow n 
all disturbers of the peace, particularly 
when fanatics like those lately at Purtab- 
ghur combine with their atrocities the 
avow’al of sentiments hostile to our rule. 
The actual condition of Central India 
makes it likely that such efibrts as that 
above alluded to may be repeated, and 
they will always (however contemptible 
they may seem) require to be treated with 
much delicacy. It should be deemed a 
guiding princijilc not to act if we can 
avoid it ; and when absolutely compelled 
ro do so, if is essential that we should ap- 
pear not as piincipais, but in sujiport of 
the Local Government, for tlie spirit that 
engenders such excesses, whether they pro- 
Cfc^ from intrigue or fanaticism, will only 
attain strength by opposition ; and any 
violent measures on our part, however 
justified by crime or outrage, might make 
tlie most unfavourable impressions upon 


an ignorant and bigoted population, who. 
while they confess all the benefits of our 
general rule and control, are easily excited 
to a dread of our success, ultimately lead- 
ing to attempts at changing Uie religion 
and institutions of their forefathers. 

47. In cases of rebels or plunderers 
collecting in such force as to require 
British troops to suppress them, you will 
(if the emergency prevents reference to 
superior authority) make a requisition for 
aid from the nearest commanding officer 
tliat can furnish it. 

48. The rules for such requisition'^ have 
been generally notified. Tlse political 
agent will give the fullest iiifoimation of 
the service to be perfomied, the nature of 
the country, the character of the enemy, 
and his recourses leaving the military 
officer, when possessed of such knowledge, 
the selection of the force, both as to number 
and equipment, that i'' to be placed at his 
<lis]>osal ; but it is to be strongly impressed 
upon both, that in a country like Central 
India, the means employed should always 
lie above the object to be accomplished^, as 
failure or defeat in any enterprize oi- action 
would be attended with very bad conse- 
quences. 

49. It is almost superfluous to repeat 
what has been sedulously inculcated upon 
you as a primary duty during the last 
three years, the adoption of e^cry pre- 
ventive measure to avert the necessity of 
the employment of force. Its appearance 
has hitherto been almost, in all cases, 
sufficient to produce the desired effect; 
and in few' instances where it has been 
employed, the mometn of success has been 
seized for tlmt of conciliation ; to act dif- 
ferently, and to pursue those wild tribes, 
who arc the common disturbers of the 
j)cace, with retaliation of outrages beyond 
what is necessary to evince our power, is to 
confirm them in their habits, and to add 
to their other motives of hostility, those 
of resentment and despair. When engaged 
in warfare with such classes, we should be 
cautious how w^e inflict summary punish- 
ment on the individuals who fall into our 
power. These are often the mere instru- 
ments of crime, and act, in its commission, 
under as strong an impulse of duty to their 
superiors as the soldier in our ranks, and 
it is as unreasonable to expect their habits 
can be changed by making examples of 
such men as it w ouid that we could subdue 
the spirit of a nation, by putting to death 
every soldier belonging to it, that w e found 
fighting against us in action. The in- 
creased danger in which tliis placed indi- 
viduals, would only strengthen that power- 
ful feeling by which they were attached to 
their leaders, while it added that of revenge 
against tiiose who treated them witli what 
they w'ould deem cruelty and injustice. It 
is the duty of all agents of the British 
Government to direct their efforts to effect 
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a change in the frame of these savage com- 
munities, instead of commencing, in imita- 
tion of the unprincipled and despotic native 
nilers, an unprofitable and interminable 
warfare upon individuals, who can hardly 
be termed guilty when they act by the 
express order of chiefs to whom, and their 
predecessors, they and their fathers have 
given implicit obedience for centuries. 
The nature and strength of the ties which 
subsist in these societies w'ere very fully 
discovered in the trial of Nadir Singh tlis 
celebrated Bhcclalah Chief of the Vindiha 
range : no one has questioned the justice 
of his punishment hut that of the persons 
who committed, ])y his order the Larharous 
crime for which he was exiled, would have 
been deemed an act of oppression. 

50. One of the most ehectual means 
that you have to maintain the peace, i>' that 
of exerting yourself to render all (even the 
poorest and Avildest classes) sensible of tlie 
benefits they derive from your protection ; 
there is no point in which this is more le- 
quired than a9:ainst the excesses of our 
troops, camp followers, inerclinnts vlio 
have passes, and, in short, all who on any 
ground use the British name. The Go- 
vernments of the different Prosidencies 
have been long sensible to thise\il, and 
have endeavoured, by the strictest orders 
and proclamations, to correct it. Tlic 
pressing of begnrios and hackerries has been 
positively forbidden, but these orders must 
be enforced with a rigorous and uncompvo- 
raising spirit by the civil and political 
authorities, otherwise they will prove tin- 
availing. This is a point of duty in whicli 
I consider those under my orders to have 
no option or latitude ; in the present con- 
dition of Central India, it is one of loo 
mucKiniportancc, both as it relates to tlie 
temper tsf the inhabitants, and the revixing 
pmsperity of the country, to warrant any 
deviation, either for the accommodation of 
inuSviduals or the public service; the for- 
mer, when no longer encouraged by im- 
proper and unwise indulgence, to trust in 
any way to the country, will soon learn to 
be independent of its aid ; public depart- 
ments will in like degree become, from 
providing for their own xvants, more 
efficiert ; and when the inhabitants are 
satisfied that it is not in the power of any 
person, whatever be his rank, to pie^s them 
or their cattle, they will be inspired witli a 
confidence that will lead to their furuislung 
more resources to troops and travellers, 
from a desire of profit, than has ever yet 
been extorted by an oppressive system 
which, according to all natives 1 have 
heard speak upon the subject, has been 
carried to as great, if not greater lengths, 


in countries subject to our rule and control, 
than in the worst of their own Govern- 
ments. 

51. There are, I fear, many omissions 
in these Notes of Instructions ; but an 
anxiety to render tliem complete 
already made them far longer tliau.w as at 
first intended. One of my chief objects 
has been to impress, in the most forcible 
manner, the great benefits xvhicli are to be 
expected from a kind and conciliating 
manner, and a constant friendly intercourse 
with those under your direction and con- 
trol. It is the feelings and knoxvlcdge, 
which such habits cn your part will in- 
spire, that can alone give elfect to the 
principles of action, that have been pre- 
senhed for your observance. You are 
called upon to perform no easy task ; to 
possess power, but seldom to exercise it ; 
to w'itiiess abuses which you think you' 
could correct, to see the errors, if not 
crimes, of superstitious bigotry, and tlie 
miseries of misrule, and yet forbear, lest 
you injure interests far greater than any 
witliin the sphere of your limited duties, 
and impede and embarrass, by a rash 
change and innovation, that may bring 
local benefit, tlie slow but certain march 
of general improvement. Nothing can 
keep you right on all these points, liut 
constant eftbrts to add to your know ledge, 
and accustoming your mind (as I have 
before urged you) to dwell upou the 
character of the British power iu India, 
and that of the empire over wliich it is 
established. Ulie latter, comprehending 
numerous tribes, and nations, with all 
their various institutions, and govern- 
ments, may truly, tliougli metaphorically, 
be viewed as a va-^t and ancient fabric, 
neither without shape nor beauty, but of 
which many parts arc in a dilapidated 
state, and ^1 more or less soiled or de- 
cayed; still it is a xvhole, and connected in 
all its parts ; the foundations are deep laid, 
and to the very summit, arch rests upon 
arch. We are noxv its possesses, and if 
we desire to presers e, while we improve 
it, we must make ourselves completely 
masters of the friune of the structure, to its 
minutest ornaments and defects. Nor 
must we remove the smallest stone till 
another is ready, suited to fill the vacant 
niche, otherwise we may inadvertently 
bring a ruin upon our own heads, and 
those of others, on that spot xvhere we too 
eagerly sought to erect a monument ot 
glory. 

(Signed) Joim Malcolm, 
Cam/>, Dhoutia^ 'USth Jane 1821. 
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ON THE BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sia : I confess that when I perused, 
in your Journal for March last, Mr. 
Macdonald’s letter on Female Immo- 
lation, I was not absolutely persuaded 
of the judiciousness of the measures 
he proposed for the suppression of a 
custom, so absurd in a rational view-, 
and so revolting to humanity ; hut not 
the slightest inclination did I feel to 
sneer at his ardent feeling, or to 
underrate the importance of his sub- 
ject. 

From the pointed severity of Mr. 
Kendall’s reply, inserted in your last 
number, an uninformed reader might 
suppose that Mr. Macdonald’s motives 
were at best but dubious, and Mr. 
Buxton’s philanthropic professions, in 
the same cause, false and hypocritical. 
Sir, I shall not contend with him on 
these points, for Mr. Buxton’s charac- 
ter is high beyond suspicion ; and I 
can only regret that Mr. Macdonald’s 
laudable endeavours are so lightly es- 
timated by his critical opponent. 

Admitting that the remedies Mr. 
Macdonald would apply (as I myself 
understand them) are not exactly 
suited to the nature of so peculiar a 
case, is it nothing to ascertain, with 
accuracy, the root and character of 
the disease? This, indeed, is not 
denied by Mr. Kendall ; nevertheless, 
the upshot of his argument, notwith- 
standing a few dubious hints, is — leave 
nature to its course. 

I shall pass over a multitude of 
minor points in Mr. Kendall’s letter, 
in which he has ingeniously twisted his 
adversary’s arguments, or otherwise un- 
fairly met them. These will be duly ap- 
preciated by an impartial reader. But 
there is one misrepresentation of greater 
moment, which I must beg leave to 
correct. I am sure it never was, nor 
coidd have been, Mr; Macdonald’s 
wish, that British authorities should 
act the part of executioners, m forcing 
the victim to mount the funeral pile. 


whether as a means of deterring others, 
by thus enhancing the horrors of the 
spectacle, or for any other object 
whatever. He evidently meant, that 
our interference should extend simply 
to the prevention of undue influence 
and unlawful force, and that we should 
peremptorily insist upon the previous 
inflamation of the pile. The widow 
was then to be left to make her own 
choice of life or death. But Mr. Ken- 
dall {mirabile dictu J) has made him 
say, that we must actually place her 
on the pUe, whatever may be her own 
determination after viewing it in 
flames. — I shall now proceed to offer 
a few brief observations on the gene- 
ral question. 

In the first place, then, I am at 
issue with Mr. Kendall in regard to its 
importance. And here I am willing 
to admit, that the advocates for the 
abolition of the practice may, at times, 
have been too declamatory. But is 
Mr. Kendall himself correct in mea- 
suring the extent of the evil simply by 
the annual sacrifice of human life ? Is 
nothing to be said of the self-interested 
motives which are known to actuate the 
attendant Brahmins, and the relatives of 
the deceased husband, with a spirit not 
less than diabolical, to urge their infttu- 
ated victim to self-destruction ? And 
is the brutalizing influence of the 
horrid scene, on the minds of thou- 
sands of spectators, a matter of no 
moment in such an estimate ? Picture 
to your mind. Sir, this multitude re- 
turning to the concerns of social life, — 
extensively returning to their respec- 
tive circles. With what feelings do 
they thus return ? With a combina- 
tion of passions it must be difficult to 
conceive, or an apathy yet more de- 
basing. I wish not, however, to be- 
come declamatory, but coolly to 
appeal to Mr. Kendall’s judgment. 

Since then, the evil assumes, in my 
view, a more serious aspect than in 
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that of Mr. Kendall, we naturally centers in Bengal ; in the Western Pro- 
differ in the degree of anxiety we feel vinces, peopled with a bold and hardy 
for its speedy and utter extinction ; race, female immolation is exceeding- 
and, under such circumstances, it will ly rare.” It is also stated, that tte 
not be thought surprising that we only persons who feel interested fit 
should also differ in our respective supporting the practice are those who 
estimates of difficulties and dangers, are y)eriona% engaged in promoting it; 


But are not these difficulties and dan- and that there is every reason to doubt e 

gers of smaller magnitude, even on whether the custom is known, other- t 

Mr. Kendall’s own shewing, than, on wise than by report, to one-half of p 

a general view, he his willing to ima- the population of India. Now, Sir, ' 

gine ? He observes, “ the total an- admitting with Mr. Kendall, that these I 


nual number of victims, in all British statements diminish greatly the magni- I 

India, seems to be rather largely taken tude of the evil, as reported to the 

at one thousand and from this pro- British public by “ general declama- | 

ceeds to argue, that the evil is by no tion,” I must strongly insist, at the ! 

means of a gigantic character. Now, same time, that they diminish in an ■ 

Sir, how is it that it did not occur to equal ratio the difficulty of encoun- [ 

him, that the smaller the number of tering it, and consequently enhance j 

instances calling for the execution of the duty incumbent on an enlightened i 

any prohibitory laws, the smaller must and Christian Government, to adopt 

likewise be the danger to be dreaded ? the earliest judicious measures for its 

If the total annual number of victims entire suppression. Let it not be sup- 

in all British India is largely taken at posed, however, that I am pleading 

one thousand, weak must be the in- for a legislative enactment, or dogma- 

terest which the custom commands tically asserting, that it would be posi- 

amongst a population of one hundred tively criminal on the part of our ; 

millions; and the necessary inference Indian Government to delay for ano- 

is, that the obstacles opposed to the ther hour the exercise of restrictive 

suppression of the evil cannot be very measures. Notwithstanding what I 

enormous. Such, in my apprehension, have already said, and what I am 

is the conclusion which Mr. Kendall about to advance, I know that the 

ought to have arrived at, from the subject is a delicate one ; and that the 

position he assumed. power of abolishing the practice can 

But there is more to be said upon only be safely deposited in the discre- 

this subject than Mr. Macdonald /ioj tionof the Local Governments in India, 

said, or Mr. Kendall ought to have or rather of the Governor-General in 

said. And much has already been ad- Council. That the rulers of our In- 

vanced in a valuable Eastern publica- dian empire are anxious for the aboli- 
tion, entitled “ The Friend of India,” tion of so crying an evil, what reason- 

w hich, unfortunately, is not generally able man can doubt ? To them must 

accessible in this country. For this be left, and left I trust with safety 

reason, added to the sterling weight the time and mode of operation. But, 

of the facts and arguments which are at the same time, there can be no 

there adduced, I shall not hesitate to impropriety on the part of Mr. Macdo- 

call it in as an auxiliary in my present nald, “ The Friend of India,” or others, 

contest with Mr. Kendall. in suggesting measures, or entering 

It is affirmed by the writer of the into an examination whether the dan. 
article to which I have referred, and gers that have been held up in terro- 
the correctness of the statement is rem have not been greatly exagge- 
borne ont by the testimony of many rated. That they have been greatly 
respectable individuals, that “ the exaggerated I entertain but little 
chief support of this odious practice doubt, and shall therefore request 
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your -Mtention' to a few additional’ re- 
marits. 

In order to form an estimate of 
tliese supposed dangers, the most sa- 
tisfictory lifata from which any con- 
clurfdhs can be drawn, are to be found 
of course in the actual results of simi- 
lar acts of interference in the history 
of our Indian Government. Con- 
sequently, we have been reminded 
of the abolition of infanticide under 
the administration of Marquis Welles- 
ley, a measure which is well known 
to have been followed by blessings 
instead of curses. Mr. Kendall, how - 
ever,meets the argument by observing, 
that infanticide, as “ practised in In- 
dia, has no sanction from any one of 
its systems of religion, but, on the 
contrary, is abhorred and repudiated 
by them all.” Granted; but had it 
not acquired by long, by immemorial 
usage, a sort of religious sanctity? 
Was it not encouraged by the priest- 
hood? and did not the infatuated 
mother regard the act as a meritorious 
sacrifice ? But Mr. Kendall’s obser- 
vation might be applied also,though not 
perhaps with equal force, to female im- 
molation; for Mr.Macdonald,and “The 
Friend of India,” have clearly proved, 
and the correctness of their statements 
are further substantiated by the testi- 
mony of Ram Mohun Roy (a most 
respectable and enlightened Brahmin, 
though in candour it must be observed, 
that he has renounced the Hindoo 
faith), that female immolation is not 
even mentioned by Munoo, and is 
rather connived at than enjoined by 
sacred legislators of later date and 
minor respectability. The cases, then, 
have mucli in common, though I ad- 
mit that they are not parallel. But 
the abolition of infanticide is not the 
strongest instance that can be brought 
forward. “ The Friend of India ” has 
adduced another, and I shall make no 
apology for requesting your attention 
to the following important extract. 

The hramliim':, as our readers well 
know, are estc-emed sacred throughout 
India; the Uibe is siu rounded «illi the 


loftiest prerogatives. ‘ As the first-born of 
created beings, they have a right, by their 
primogeniture and eminence of bird), to 
w hatever exists in the world. The birth 
of a bramhun is a constant incarnation of 
Dhurma, the god of justice ; through 
the benevolence of the brahmun other 
mortals enjoy life,’ Hence the Hindoo 
laws absolutely prohibit the execution of a 
brahmun ; they forbid the magistrate even 
to imagine evil against him. Thus fenced 
by the laws, and extolled by their sacred 
books, they are still more potvcrfuliy 
guarded by the resjject and venemtion of 
the people. From one corner of India to 
the other, however religious observances 
m.ay have fallen into disuse, this sacred 
ttibe enjoys undiminished homage. When, 
therefore, our Government commenced in 
the east, we were reduced to the most 
serious dilemma ; to have indicted puuisii- 
ment on bramhuns, would have been to 
violate the most awful sanctions of Hindoo 
law, and the dearest prejudices of the peo- 
ple ; to have exempted them from punish- 
ment, would have been to deliv er over the 
country to desolation, ravage, and mur- 
der. The reign of equity which we were 
about to introduce, was stopped at the 
very threshold; the destiny of millions 
bung in suspense. How did we act on 
this occasion ? Did wo lay the laws of 
justice at the feet of this sacred tribe? 
Did wc abrogate our code of jurispru- 
dence, and adopt the vedas for our guides? 
Did wc deprive the country of our protec- 
tion, because the Hindoo shastras forbid 
the punishment of the aggressors if they 
happen to be bralimuns? We did not 
hesitate a single moment, but boldly step- 
ped forward in vindication of the rights 
of society, and, in .spite of a formidable 
phalanx of Hindoo juri .consults, and of 
su-ongest prejudices, caused tliesc delin- 
quents to pay the forfeit of tlieir lives to 
tile law, of offended justice. In the mode 
ot doing tills wc admitted no recognition 
of their pre-eminent birth. We tried 
them publicly like other criminals, and 
subjected them to the degradation of a 
gibbet ; we distinguished them not in the 
nature of their punishment from tlte 
meanest of the servile tube; but with un- 
sparing hand removed this formidable ob- 
stacle to justice and equity. We hate 
repeated the punishment of bralimuns since 
tliat period, tvhenevc-r it has been requisite ; 
and scarcely a year has since elapsed with- 
out the execution of a brahmun, in some 
one of the provinces of our empire. Have 
the natives complained of this outrage on 
the sanctity of their priesthood, or consi- 
dered it as an infringement of our tolera- 
tion ? Have wc lost their confidence -•* 
Have they in any one instance petitioned 
ns to disregard their welfare, and exempt 
their spiritual guidei from death?— er 
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have they not, on the conti*ary, tacitly 
sanction^ every act of punishmentj and 
applauded the inflexible tenor of our pro- 
redings ? Let any man read the account 
of Nnnda-koomarcr’s execution in Cal- 
cutta, forty years ago, and he will be con- 
vinced that Hindoos are not the men to 
complain of the execution of justice, even 
though it hap]>en to infringe their laws and 
prejudices. If there was any one act of 
Mr. Hastings* government distinguished 
for bold decision, it was the execution of 
tliis man. Our Indian empire was then in 
its infancy; small in extent, unconsoli- 
dated, surrounded with restless enemies, 
who ruled three-fourths of the continent, 
yet, under all these disadvantages, when the 
law liad pronounced him guilty, Mr. 
Hastings did not restrain the execution of 
the sentence. Let us not forget that this 
p\mishmcnt of t)ie firU brahmun took 
place in the rising metropolis of a new 
power, in tlie midst of two hundred thou- 
sand of his own countnunen, and at a 
period when it was of tiic importance 
to conciliate our new subject^. ?rlr. Has- 
tings judged that there could be no danger, 
and Ins judgment proved coiTect. If ever 
it might have been exiiected that public 
feeling would have mmifested itself 
against us, it was most assuredly in this 
instance, wlion, for the flr^t time, we were 
can’^ing the law into execution against 
one of this sacred tribe, where the actors in 
this unprecedented cxliiliition of justice 
were but a handful, compared with the 
immense crowd wlucii surroundoil the 
scaffold. That vast crowd returned peace- 
ably to their houses. We are erecting a 
monument to Mr. Hastings’ memory, in 
the country where he founded a new em- 
pire ; but the true glory of the dead con- 
sists in the example they leave us, and we 
are most faithful to their renown when wc 
are most anxious to copy their virtues. 
And if iMr. Ila-^tings’ intrepid support of 
the claims of justice, in the face of such 
formidable obstacles, should continue to 
encourage others, and thereby prove a 
lasting benefit to the natives of India, 
more solid glory -will encircle his memory, 
tlian as though wc covered the plains of 
India with obelisks. 

Some have attributed the execution of 
Nrtndff-koomar« to motives incompatible 
witli equity: our business, however, is 
only with the intrepidity of the act. Sup- 
posing this to have been the case, and even 
to the extent urged by the bitterest ene- 
mies of Mr. Hastings, the example will 
still more fully bear on the subject under 
review. If the natives submitted without 
a single murmur to the unjust execution 
of a man of the highest cast, and possessed 
of such w'ealtli and influence, is tliere any 
reason to apprehend disquietude when we 
rescue female innocericc from the flames ? 


Hindoo St5|> 

Mf. Kendall k not ignorant that the 
subject of female immolation has late- 
ly been a matter of controversy be- 
tween Brahmins themselves, through 
the medium of the native press. For 
this, and for other reasons which 
he has also adduced, I concur with 
him in opinion, that the practice is 
losing ground. Happy consideration 
for every friend of humanity ! And if the 
appellation be claimed by British sub- 
jects, may they not be allowed to in- 
dulge a hope that their countrymen 
will be instrumental in accelerating its 
downfall ? If the point is actually 
controverted by Brahmins^ in the very 
day in which we are writing, is it un- 
reasonable to expect that a considera- 
ble body of this class of our Indian 
Subjects may shortly be induced to 
grant their concurrence to a measure, 
which, in my opinion, cannot fml of 
calling forth the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the present generation, as it 
assuredly will the blessings of future 
ages ? But even without such concur- 
rence, I should not dread the issue. 
And if it is really true as stated by 
“ The Friend of India,” in the same ar- 
ticle from which I have already quoted, 
that “ the fears we entertain, if any 
are entertained, are entirely of our 
own creation,” the danger, in such 
case, is manifestly reversed ; for it may 
certainly be argued with safety, that 
we shall incur a greater risk of lower- 
ing our character, in the estimation 
of the natives of India, by hesitating 
to encounter trifling difficiilties, or 
yielding to imaginary fears. 

1 shall conclude with another ex- 
tract. 

Let us then freely look at the practica- 
bility of its abolition, and number both its 
friends and its foes. We may calculate on 
the support of all the humane, the wise, 
and the good throughout India. We may 
depend on that great majority of the peo- 
ple who have prevented every village in 
India from being lighted up monthly with 
these infernal ftres. Those who used all 
their power and influence to liberate their 
country from tlie stigma of this guilt, by 
pre>enting their own mothers and sisters 
from ascending the funeral pile, will tin - 
doubtedly support us in discountenancing 
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the practice elsewhere. We shall enlist 
on our side'all those tender feelings, whidi, 
thoogfa now dormant, will then be aroused 
into new life and vigor. But above all, 
we shall surround ourselves with the pro- 
tection of diat Almighty power, whose 
cOTunand is * Thou shalt do no murder 
who defends the weak, and succours the 


injured ; who, when the cries of oppressed 
India had pierced his throne, select us, 
of all other nations, to break its chains and 
restore it to happiness. 

I am. Sir, &c, &c. 

B. W. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF CLAUDIUS JAMES RICH, ESQ. 
LATE BRITISH RESIDENT AT BAGDAD. 


By a recent arrival from the Gulph of 
Persia we have the painful intelligence 
that Mr, Claudius James Rich, late Resi- 
dent at Bagdad, died at Sheraz on the 5th of 
October. 

The life of this remarkable man will, we 
trust, be the subject of a memoir from the 
pen of some person competent to do justice 
to his memory. Our information only 
extends to a few facts, but these are suffi- 
cient to make us deeply deplore bis loss, 
both on public and private grounds. Mr. 
Rich was appointed to the East-India 
Company’s civil service in 1803; and, 
young as he then was, fromhissingularpro- 
hciency in the oriental languages, and to 
affiordhim an opportunity of perfecting him- 
self in the knowledge, be was named assist- 
ant to Mr. Locke, who was at that time pro- 
ceeding as Consul General to the Modi . 
terranean. In the company of this elegant 
scholar and accomplished gentleman, he 
visited some parts of Spain and Italy, and 
on Mr. Locke’s premature death at Malta, 
proceeded to Constantinople. He soon 
left that capital for Smyrna, where be made 
some stay, till appointed to act as assistant 
to Colonel Misset, the Company’s Consul 
in Egypt. In Alexandria and Cairo he 
completed his knowledge of the Arabic ; 
and thence finally proceeded, through 
Syria, by way of Damascus, Aleppo, and 
Bagdad, to his destination at Bombay. 
He arrived in 1807, and was in a few 
months nominated by Government, on ac- 
count of his superior acquirements (parti- 
cularly his knowledge of the Turkish and 
Arabic languages), to the station of Resi- 
dent of Bagdad. This appointment the 
Court of Directors not only confirmed* 
but added to it the Residency of Bussora. 
Never was trust committed to a person 
more qualified for the judicious exercise of 
it. Mr. Rich quite understood the charac- 
ter of those amongst whom he resided, 
and on many occasions, but particularly 


on one that occured immediately before he 
left Bagdad, lie supported the reputation 
of the country he represented, with a spirit 
and firmness, that taught both the prince of 
that place and his subjects, that an English* 
man is not to be intimidated because he 
is alone. Such conduct is calculated to 
make an impression, that will be found in 
times of emergency of more real utility to 
our interest, then all the treaties that can 
be negociated witli ignorant and half bar- 
barous nations. 

Mr. Rich was lately appointed to one of 
the best situations which a civil servant of 
his rank could hold at Bombay ; but he be- 
lieved, and with reason, that his temporary 
services might be required at Bagdad* 
and under this expectation he delayed 
his departure, and remained in a country 
where the Epidemic Cholera waa mak- 
ing dreadful ravages, until he fell a sacri- 
fice to his zeal, his death being caused by a 
violent attack of that fatal disorder. Mr. 
Rich wasindefatigablc in his researches and 
collections as a scholar and antiquarian. 
We have reason to believe that his collec- 
tion of oriental manuscripts, and that of his 
coins and antiquities (particularly those 
found during bis numerous visits to antient 
Babylon), are very extensive and select. 
We anxiously hope that these, as well as 
his own manuscripts, which are, we under- 
stand, very valuable, will be brought to 
public notice. He had made considerable 
investigations, on the spot, for an account 
of the remains of Nineveh, Ctesiphon, and 
Selucia, the ancient capitals of Asia. But 
the work on which he most valued himself, 
was an account of Curdistan, for which he 
collected materials during a residence be 
was compelled to make in that little-known 
country, to escape the heats of Bagdad. 
Besides the literary and local information 
common to such works, he had in readiness 
materials for a map constructed from astro- 
nomical observations, made to ascertain the 
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position of the chief towns and highest other names which may be brought for^ 
mouiftains of the country, which have been ward to refute this unjust chaise, tiuft of 
most erroneously laid down in our best Mr. Rich will, we trust, when his ef6nts 
maps. The merit which belongs to every are made known, stand prominent. 
man who, placed by duty in remote and Such are the claims which the late ilr. 
almost unknown countries, seizes the op-. Rich had established on his country and on 
portunities he enjoys to promote general society, as a public servant and a man of 
knowledge, was greatly enhanced tfi liis literature and liberal pursuits. This may 
case by^ the liberal manner in which he hardly be deemed a fit place to dwell on 
communicated, not only with his own his passionate cultivation of the fine arts, 
countrymen, but with foreigners of learn- the elegance of his manners and address, 
ing and reputation. Several of his essays or his various personal accomplishments : 
have been published in the most celebrated but we may safely add of him, that his vir- 
Journals of the Continent, and we are tues were equal to his talents. His seclu- 
gratified to find a catalogue of a part of his sion at Bagdad from all ^European society, 
oriental library in some of tlie late num- except of that of a single medical gentle- 
bers of Les Mines de T Orient, a w'ork man and of his lady (the eldest daughter of 
edited at Vienna. We attach importance Sir James Mackintosh), who for near 
to such communications, from the liberali- fourteen years was the companion of his 
ty of their character, and from their ten- solitude, caused him to be intimately known 
dency to remove an impression, very com_ to few ; but the ties were stronger from 
inon regarding Englishmen in the East, being limited, and render his loss to those 
who are accused of being indifferent in the nearly connected with liim the greater and 
cause ot literature and of science. Amongst the more afflicting . — Bombay Courier. 


CEYLON, 


Amanuscript has been kindly placed 
in our hands, containing a variety of 
valuable documents relating to the 
internal government of the Dutch 
Settlements on the island of Ceylon, 
when under the administration of 
Governor Falck. We shall make 
such extracts, from time to time, as 
may best serve to furnish information, 
not only as relates to the system that 
was followed by the Dutch, but the 
general character and resources of the 
colony. 

IXSTRtrCTIOXS OF GOVKRyOR FALCK TO 
the chief of the district OF BATTI- 
CALOA, THE TITULAR JUNIOR MERCHANT 
FRANCKE, 

1. The chief object of the possession 
of the Batticaloa lands, which are rich in 
com, is the collection of paddy. It will, 
therefore, be your duty to exert your 
utmost endeavours, not only tliat the 
tithes-du^ be strictly collected, but also 
that as much paddy be purchased from the 
inhabitants, at the rate of two ammonams, 
or twen^ parahs, for one pagoda, as they 
niay be, able to spare. This paddy, for 
want of pagodas, is to be paid for in a 
Asiatic JWrn.— No. 78. 


coin denominated silver money, 3.J. rupees 
being reckoned for each pagoda ; an ar- 
ran gemcnl whicli, in the opinion of all 
tlie Chiefs, will be a matter of indifference 
to the inhabitants. 

2. In order to render this collection of 

paddy more inviting, you are at liberty to 
indent for such quantities of cloth of difie* 
rent kinds, as may be readily sold within a 
year at a profit of SO per cent. These 
cloths shall be paid for, not in money 
only, but also in paddy, at the above, 
mentioned price. • 

3. Tlie collection of wax and pepper is 
an object to which you ai'e no less to fix 
your attention ; and care must be taken 
that the pertons bringing these articles are 
fully and speedily paid, either in pagodas 
or silver money. 

4. Still more necessary is the timber- 
cutting. Heretofore, this has been done 
by hirelings, but henceforth must be per- 
formed by the natives, without pay, as 
feudal-service, insofar as the timber can 
be found within the known limits of the 
Batticaloa jurisdiction. Beyond these U.- 
mils you may continue the accust(M&ed 
rate of one pagoda per month to each 
cooly. The lowest prices at which timber 
has been charged for tlicse last ten years are, 

VoL. XIII. 4 C 
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For 1 Kienegas-beam. . . . f. 1 14 O In cases of eqwa! division, yonr castin^^ 
1 Halmeniele-beam . . 2 0 O vote will of coui'sc be decisive. 

You will regulate yourself according to S. According to the Deed of Siibjcc- 
these prices until further orders, and bring tion, executed by the joint Headmen, they 
the amount in favour ol the profit account proini^.e to pay the tenth of the paddv, in 
into the books, after deducting the follow- which the duty of the King is included. 

I comprehend in this tax whatever the 

1. Cooly-hire, insofar as it may have King received from the culture of laml, 

been necessary. hut not the duties levied upon the fishcr- 

2. Die monthly pay of six Hs, to the men, washermen, weavers, &c. to the 


forester. 

3. The premium which by those pre- 
sents is allowed to the forester, as 
an encouragement, tu's. six per cent,on 
the above prices of tlic timber sent 
from Batticaloa, but not on what is 
used there. 

5. The ensnaring of elephants must like- 
wise be encouraged by you, so far as it will 
not ojierate to the prejudice of agriculture. 
Payment is to be made in the same wav, 
and on the same conditions as at Manaur. 
On my return from Jafnapatam you will 
receive from me further instructions on 
this Iiead. As the two elephants sent 
lately from Jafnapatam, as hunters, are 
described as not sufficiently instructed, you 
must send them, together with the three 
caught here, overland to Matura, accom- 
panied by the enclosed letter to the Des- 
save Burnat, who *s therein desired to 
have the animals properly trained, and to 
return them, or any other well-instructed 
elephants, as tjuickly as possible. You 
are then to send two of these hunting ele- 
phants to Triiicomaleo, for the use of 
Wannia of Koetjaar. 

6 . Wicnever elephants of tri fling fieight, 
or having blemislies, are brought in, they 
may be used to drag timber, to save cooly- 
hire. 

7. An equitable and mild government, 
with respect to the inhabitants, being the 
leading principle of all orders issued by the 
Company, you arc most earnestly recom- 
mended to keep the Headmen in that state 
of satisfaction, whicli they unanimously de- 
clared to me that they felt towards the 
Dutch Government in general, and your 
treatment in particular. It will be desira- 
ble, therefore, that the Headmen should 
appear before you once a month, to deli- 
berate upon and frame measures for the 
public w'elfare, and to inquire into and 
decide upon existing differences. Of mat- 
ters of any consequence decided at such 
meetings, either unanimously or by a 
majority of votes, short, but intelligible 
minutes must be kept by the sworn Scriba. 


amount of 142 pagodas, collected in 
money or other trifling articles. These 
must also bo collected in behalf of the Coni - 
pauy. But since t)ie total sum payable b\ 
the fishermen and weavers amounts toge- 
ther to only 31^ pagodas, this may be 
divided amongst the Company’s slaves not 
attached to any regular employment, not 
omitting the female slaves and children, 
the latter of whom are to be entitled to 
half a portion. These slaves have com 
plained, with justice, that tlieir allowance 
in money, according to the Uegulations, 
is insufficient fur their maintenance. The 
slaves, however, to whom regular occupa- 
tions are allotted, rccci>c a double allow- 
ance, m. sixteen slivers per month : thcyaio 
not to be classed, therefore, with the others. 

9. The present tedious mode of shlji- 
ment from the fort requires judicious 
alteration, to save time and labour. To 
this end, therefore, wo have inspected the 
point of Socretjenkoudave, a little south- 
ward of which, in a small bay sccuie 
against tlie winds prevailing in that quar- 
ter, the shipment could be made with great 
ease, according to the rc])ort of a tour mach- 
by IMr. Rykiofvan Gociis, junior, in tl:? 
year 1671. As this gentleman had no 
opportunity of examining the depth of the 
bay, the nature of the bottom, the situa- 
tion of the rocky reef, which, according to 
the report of the fishermen, extends itselt 
closely along the shore, or the situations of 
the channels; these particulars must bo 
ascertained by Lieut- Sommer, whom I am 
about to send from Trincomalce for this 
purpose. He will make an accurate map 
of the bay, and of the surrounding land to 
where the channel commences. When 
this has been done, you shall receive orders 
respecting the construction of a warehouse 
for the reception of paddy collected from 
the adjacent country. If the report of 
Lieut. Sommer should not be satisfactory, 
it will be necessary to build a warehouse 
along the sea-shore, at the mouth of the 
Batticaloa river, in order to convey the 
paddy to towm for shipment. 
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THE BLUSH. 

{By George Hare y Esq, of Madras.) 

Tueue is a blush, a coyish blu»h, 

When kindred hearts together meet : 

Tt liscs in a gentle Diish, 

When soft, the youth is seen to greet. 

There is a blush, a crimson blush, 

In lonely hall, or quiet grove, 

Wlien, seeking vain her thoughts to cm ,b, 
'fho melting maiden owns her love. 

There is a blush, a transient blush, 

That on the Scraj)h aspect glows, 

When, at Eve’s mild and modest hu^h, 

Tfie lover breathes his ardent vows. 

There is a blush, a live-long blush, 

Ily smiling friends when lirgcd and led . — 

It rises in a sudden gush, 

At Hymen’s shrine wlien they ate wed. 

O ! may each blush tlie Fair express, 

Wlio will be Partner of my Life, 

And soothe me in her fond caress, 

And screen me from this world of strife ’ 


ADDRESS TO NIGHT. 
fBy J.h'utcncint A. IVtighly of the Bengal Army. J 
Tme shades of twilight slowly glide away. 

Sink from the zenith, and along the west, 

I..OW in the horizon, fade and disappear. 

' Tis sweet, at such an hour, to watch alone 
The growing splendour of tlic stars, that gleam 
In tlie blue fuinanient, when not a cloud 
Hangs in the air to dim tlicir brilliancy. % 

t)h, Night! ’tis Siully soothing, thus to gH/.c 
On thy pure beauty and unsullied briglitnc':.’ ' 

Ihit tlicre i*’ One, as beautiful as thou, 

Of whom the recollection is umnixed 

With aught of consolation or of hope 

For She is now for ever lost to me ; 

lJut ne’er to be forgotten, though o»\ oniih 

AVe never more shall meet. AVhen thoughts ()f her, 

Deep, deadly, and Iicait-i ending, goad to riKt(lnt''S 

My troubled spirit with their dark suggestions. 

From them I fly to thee, oh Night ! and feel 
Thy gentle influence descend upon me — 

Like unexpected kindness on the heart 
'lliat long liath mourned the coldness and iicglu t 
Of those whom most it loved — filling the eye 
With tears t)f softness, grateful to the soul, 
to the thiisty flower the cv* ning de^Y,— = 

4 C 2 
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Poetry. 

To me halli Joy been long a stranger ; Hope 
Hath Md her counten^ce; and Memory 
Hath bound a cypress garland round her brow, 

And wears a faint and melancholy smile. 

Dark thoughts, and images of death have grown 
Familiar to my fancy. Yet e*en thus. 

In pain and grief, forgotten and alone. 

Yet feel I the consoling power of Night ! 

There is a sadness in the midnight hour. 

That to the wretched seems like sympathy . 

An awful silence sleeps around, tliat stills 
The passions’ strife, and tumult of the soul. 

Until my heart be cold and passionless. 

Thee shall I worship. Night ! for I have felt. 

That gazing on thy loveliness hath saved 

That heart from breaking, and my mind from madness. 


TO THE MOON. 

(From the Calcutta Journal.) 

Hail ! lovely Queen of sorrow-soothing Night ! 

What luxury, by thy pale beam to stray ! 

The world forgot in realms more sweetly bright. 
Where Contemplation leads the pensive way ; — , 

The solitary scene, the silent hour, 

When thy mild glory o’er the landscape glows. 
Impart a secret spell of lialm-fraught pow’r. 

That calms the heart, and stills its i^dest throes. 
Benignant Orb ! thy rays of peace have shone. 
Scattering their mantling beauty o’er the scene, 

* When dark my soul, and earthly hope was none : 

Yet as I gazed upon thy beam serene 
Fancy’s warm glow and soothing hopes were given. 
Visions of bliss, and golden dreams of Heaven ! 
Sandah. 


LINES ON MELANCHOLY. 

(From the Calcutta Journal.) 

There is a kind of soothing sorrow 
Which vulgar minds can never know ; 

There is a feeling that can borrow 
Its softest, wildest thrill from woe. 

’Tis felt at that lone hour of night 
When sadly smiles the silver orb ; 

When pensive gleams of wizard light 
The sighs of misery absorb. 

There is a tear of doubtful birth. 

By sorrow claim’d, yet joy resembling : 

Though unallied to ruder mirth. 

It is ’twist grief and pleasure trembling. 

’Twill glisten in the lunar ray. 

When beauty’s absence gems the eye ; — 

’Twill down the cheek of feeling stray. 
When beauty’s mem’ry lingers nigh. 
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FRENCH ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

The Baron de Sacy is nominated Presi- 
dent of the French Asiatic Society, the 
rules of which were printed in the num- 
ber of this Journal for March (p. 262) ; 
and Dr. Abel Remusat is nominated 
cretary. The latter gentleman is the 
autlior of the very able Examen critique 
de TEdition du Dictionnmre Chinois du 
Pere Basile de Gleraona, public par M. 
de Guignes, which is prefixed to M. 
Klaprodi’s Supplement to the Chinese 
French Dictionary. 

One of the objects of the French Asia- 
tic Society being to encourage tlie printing 
of grammars and dictionaries of the Ori- 
ental languages, they intend publishing an 
elementary Grammar of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage, compiled by Mr. Chezy, Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Royal College of France. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Dr. Remusat, Professor of Chinese in 
the Royal College of France, has recently 
published a small, but very complete Chi- 
nese Grammar, entitled Siemens de la 
Grammaire Chinoise. Also La premiere 
parde de M4moires sur les Relations poli- 
tiques des Princes Chretiens, et particuliere- 
ment des Rois de France avec les Empe- 
reurs Mongols, Tliis part contains an 
account of the connection between the 
Christian Princes and the Great Mongol 
Empire, from its foundation by Tchingis 
Khan, in 1206, until its division under 
Kubilai Khan in 1262. The second pait 
will contain the mutual Embassages of 
the Mongol Kings of Persia and the Kings 
of France, from Hulagu Khan to the 
overthrow of the Western Mongol dynasty. 

Professor Julius von Klaproth, of Bonn, 
is printing, at Paris, a series of Memoirs 
on the History and Antiquities of Asia. 


Proof sheets of five of the articles have 
been received in London. They are, on 
the value of the Ariatic Historians*— Floods 
and Deluges — The Typhon— The people 
of Asia classed according to languages— 
Tbe life of Buddha, after Mongolian ac- 
counts— Wiirdegung der Asiatischen ges- 
chichtschrieber— FI uthen und iiberschwem- 
mungen — • Vom Typbon — Die volker 
Asiens nach den sprachen geordnet — Le- 
ben des Budda nacli Mongolischen nach- 
richten. 

Mens. Langles has just published, in 
Paris, in his Collection portative de Voy- 
ages, traduits de differentes langues Orien- 
tales et EuroiJeenncs Voyage chez les 
Mahrattes, par feu IVI. Tone, Colonel 
d’un regiment dTnfanterie Mahratte, tra- 
duit de FAnglais, et public avec les Notes 
sur i’histoire, le gouvernement, lesmceurs, 
et usages des Malirattes. 

The following elegant work is likewise 
just completed 

Monuments anciens et modemes de 
FHindoustan, decrits sous le double rap- 
port archaologique etpittoresque; pr^ed^s 
d*un Discours sur la religion, la legisla- 
tion et les mceurs des Hiudous, d*une 
notice geographique, et d'une notice bis- 
torique deFlnde, parL. Langles, Cheva- 
lier de Tordre royal de la Legion d’Hon- 
neur, et de St. Waladimir, Fun des 
conservateurs administrateurs de la Bt- 
bliotheque du Roi, Professeur de Persan, 
Membre de Flnstitut royal de France, de 
la Societe Asiatique de Calcutta, des Aca- 
demies de St. Petersboiirg, de Geettingue, 
de Munich, &c. &c; &c. Paris, 1821. 
deux volumes en fol. ornes de 245 planches 
gravees en taille-douce et de trois cartes de 
geographic. Prix 400 frs. papier fin, et 
800 frs. grand papier velin, figures avec la 
iettre blanche. LondreB,^hez MM. Treu- 
tell et Wiirtz, 


laetJieto of 160010. 


The Affectionate Pair, or the History 
of Sung-hin: a Tale, translated from 
the Chinese, by P. P. Thoms, Printer 
in the Service of the Hon. East-India 
Company, China. London, 1820. 
This little work, we believe, has 
never yet been published. It forms 
one of the Kin-koo-ke-kwan, or “ An- 
cient and Modern Wonderful Tales,” 
a Chinese work in ten small volumes. 
The translator, we understand, is a 


young man, who, in the midst of other 
avocations in China, devotes his leisure 
to the acquisition of its singular lan- 
guage; and this work is an evidence 
of his diligence and application. 

The History of Sung-kin is founded on 
an occurrence in low life, and though it 
does not embrace any important subject, 
yet, to those who wish to gain information 
concerning Chinese customs and manners, 
may be considered (in the translator’s es- 
timation) an interesting talc, as it lays open 
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the religious notions! of one of the most 
prevailing sects in Oana ; and shews that 
the Chinese are not destitute of the finer 
feelings of benevolence, sympathy, and 
love. 

The light which the story diffuses 
upon the manners of the humble 
dasses in China, among whom the 
scene is laid, has chiefly induced us 
to lay before our readers a brief and 
familiar analysis of it. 

The “ History of Sung-kin ’* is in- 
troduced by the following t’erscs, which, 
we presume, form the moral of the 
work : 

The unmarried should not too anxiously 
seek after matrimony ; 

All marriages being decreed by heaven ; 

it is therefore unnecessary to repine. 

Be composed, though the waves rage and 
toss themselves up to the sky ; 

There is a middle course ; pursue it, 
and your bark will glide gently on. 

In Soo-chew-foo there dwelt a fa. 
mily named Tun, whose surname was 
Sung. The family had been of some 
consideration, and the representative 
of it lived upon the property bequeath- 
ed by his ancestors. The felicity of 
Sung-tun and his wife Lew-she was, 
however, disturbed by the want of 
children. They were each upwards 
of forty, and had neither son nor 
daughter. This was a source of many 
tears. Upon one occasion, whilst 
Sung-tun was wiping from his eyes the 
drops which the pathetic remarks of 
his lady on this subject had engender- 
ed, he heard ,a person calling for 
Yuhfung. 

“ Now it must be noticed,” says our 
author, “ that, contrary to ancient 
custom, both rich and poor have a 
double surname ; therefore, when the 
person inquired for Yuhfung, he was 
calling Sung-tun by his other surname.” 
He soon recognized the voice to be 
that of his intimate friend Lew-shun- 
tseuen, who (luckily for us) had also a 
duplicate surname, which was Yew- 
tsae. 

Yew-tsae’s ancestors conveyed goods 
by water from one province to ano- 
ther. His property w.as invested in 
the vessel, which was built whollv of 


Keang-nan wood ; so that Yew-tsac 
was, in fact, a Chinese lighterman or 
skipper. 

The two friends were soon seated 
over a cup of tea. Sung-tun asks 
Shun-tseuen why he wa.s at leisure ? 
(quasi dicat, what do you want here ?) 
Lew-yew-tsae replied, he came to bor- 
row an article of Yuhfung, which he 
forthwith describes, thus : 

“ When worn on the back, it is not foi 
carrying the imperial message ; when woui 
before, it is not for supporting the bosom . 
but is made of fine yellow cloth, and when 
oflered, is presented with clean hands. 

“ When going to return thanks, it con 
tains the mysterious offerings ; and in wor- 
shipping the gods, is presented with respect. 
By frequent visiting old temples, it is 
soiled by the fume of burning incense.’' 

This it appears is termed the Tsze, 
or enigma of the story ; and we are 
not disposed to question the propriety 
of the term. 

As our readers may not be au fait 
at guessing, we will acquaint them that 
the visitor’s object was to borrow a 
Poo-fuh and Poo-tac, or napkin and 
bag, to contain offerings to Fuh or Fo. 
It now ajtpears that the naval gentle- 
man was older than his friend by five 
good years, and that his wife (also 
called Lew-she, as wives usually arc 
in China) was likewise without chil- 
dren. Now a salt-merchant of Fe- 
chow, being in the same predicament, 
had rebuilt the “ ladies temple ” of 
Chin-chow, near Soo-chew-foo, where 
many persons were “ praying inces- 
santly, and offering incense in great 
abundance and Yew-tsae, being at 
leisure, thought he might as well try 
his luck there, and burn a few grains 
too : but having neither Poo-fuh nor 
Poo-tae, he was somewhat posed. 
Sung-tun, as soon as he learned the 
project of his friend, resolved to ac- 
company him. Turning to him, he 
smd, “ one pair of the Poo-fdh and 
Poo-tae is folded up ; we have be- 
sides another pair, which will be 
enough for us both.” Lew-yew-tsae 
replied, “ As that is the case, very 
well.” 

Sung-tun having first obtained leave 
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of absence from his wife, took down customer.’ 
from the temple of Fiih the two pairs 
of Poo-fidi and Poo-tae, prepared 
candles, incense-sticks, paper-horse, 

&c., and put on a handsome long 
white silk dress. Whilst the pious 
pair are on ship-board, proceeding to 
their destination, the author favours 
us with an ode from the ancients : 


“ When the moon dips , .and the clouds 
are filled with frost, the birds twitter. 

“ \V hile reclining, how pleasant to sec 
from the bridge the fishermen’s fnagrant 
fires.* 

“ On the cold hill, without the city 
Koo-soo, stands the lonely temple : 

“ Half the night o’er, the sound of its 
bell visits each stranger’s boat.” 

The travellers arrived so early at the 
temple, that the incense-burners and 
incessant prayer-folk had not arrived ; 
but the priest obligingly lit a candle, 
and received their petitions for the 
god, and also a “ small sum ” for 
himself. After the applicants had 
burnt their paper selon les reglh, they 
separated: Yew-tsae went to his 
boat ; but Sung-tun thought, as it was 
still pretty early, he would walk to 
Low-mun, and thence take boat and 
return home. Ere he could execute 
this resolution, he heard a groan, and 
drawing near to the spot whence it 
came, saw an old priest, so ill, that, 
in the author’s words, “ if called to, 
he could not reply; and if interro- 
gated, he was unable to answer.” An 
attendant on the temple, stepping up, 
gives Sung-tun a circumstantial ac- 
count of the priest’s amiable character, 
his mode of life, breed, feed, and ge- 
neration, finally adjuring him to buy a 
coffin, in which to burn the priest, 
not, we presume, till he was dead. 
The benevolent Sung-tun inquired for 
a coffin-maker, and was told to walk 
to the end of the lane, and he woidd 
come to the house of Chin-san. As 
the dialogue between these personages 
is characteristical, we shall insert it : 

Mr. Chin-san was at work in his shop, 
sawing timber. Tlie attendant said to him, 

“ Mr. Chin-san, I have brought you a 

* The sticks of incense which are kept burnini; 
m the front part of every vessel. 
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Mr. Chin-san, addressing 
himself to Sung-tun, said, “ Sir, if you 
are desirous of looking at any coffins, I 
have here some of the first description from 
Woo-ynen. Within, also, are some that are 
cased ; but if you wislr to view any that 
are already made, walk in and choose for 
yourself.” Sung-tun replied, that he 
wished to look at some that were already- 
finished. Mr. Chin-san, pointing to a 
lot, said, “ These are the very best ; and 
the price is three hales.” Sung-tun, how- 
ever, could not afford so much. The at - 
teiidant observed, “ This gentleman is 
come to purcliasc a coffin for the old priest 
at the niat-bhed ; and as it is an act of cha- 
rity, you must be a partaker of his bene- 
volent intentions by not requiring an ex- 
orbitant price. *’ Mr. Cliin-san said, As 
it is ati act of charity, I will not require 
tmich ; you shall therefore have it for one 
tale six mace," w’nieh is the prime cost ; 
I will not take a mite Iqss.” Sung-tun 
acknon lodged that the price was very fair ; 
aird n bile reflecting, he opened tiie corner 
of his liandkerchief, and took out a piece 
of silver weighing about five or six mace. 
After burning incense that morning, he 
had not above one hundred casii left, so 
that both sums added together were not 
half enough to purchase the coffin. 

He recollected at this moment that 
Yew-tsae’s boat was hard by, and he 
thought of leaving Mr. Chinsan and 
the attendant, to borrow the difference 
of his friend ; but the attendant, 
shrewdly suspecting he was about to 
decamp, opened a regular battery of 
sarcasm and reproach, in the midst 
of which, word was brought that the 
old priest was dead. Whereupon 
Sung-tun took out all the silver he 
had, videlicet one piece, which he gave 
to Mr. Chin-san, with»his “ handsome 
long white silk dress ” (value one tale 
and upwards), which he offered to Mr.C. 
either for sale or in pawn, who, though 
he begged Mr.S. “ not to distress him- 
self,” took both garment and money. 
In short, he divested himself of every 
thing of value, till the bystanders 
were shocked, and subscribed some 
money to assist him. 

Having discharged his pious office, 
he returned home, and his wife seeing 
him in such a plight, told him “ he 
had been fighting with somebody.” 
But Sung-tun relating his story, his 


* About eleven shillings. 
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wife commetided him for what he had 
done, and they “ both made them- 
selves merry.” 

After this they each dream dreams; 
and at the expiration of exactly ten 
lunar months Lew-she bore a son. 
On account of her dream, in which 
she beheld the golden body of the 
god Loo-han, he was sumamed Kin 
{gold), and his name was consequently 
Sung-kin. About the same time Lew- 
yew-tsae had a daughter, whose name 
was Echuen ; and every novel-reader 
is prepared to expect that the young 
folks are to be united together: a 
measure which was “ the very wish of 
Yew'tsae’s heart but Sung-tun ob- 
jected, because forsooth his intimate 
friend was not of an ancient family, 
but« b^garly descendant of those who 
inhabited boats. Mark the punish- 
ment of this paltry pride ! Sung-tun 
died when his son was only six years 
of age ; and his wife, a few years 
after, “ fell ill, died, and was buried.” 
This was an aukward affair for poor 
Master Sung (for we may drop, as the 
author has done, the golden epithet) 
but he was lucky enough to meet with 
a Che-keen or Keu-jin hight Mr. Fan,* 
who wanted a clerk ; and Sung, being 
“ well acqumnted with the proper and 
running-hand forms of the character, 
and with simple and compound arith- 
metic,” just suited Mr. Fan, who 
forthwith hired him. 

The paltry pride of his family, how- 
ever, still, stufk to Sung, who kept 
aloof from the servants lest he should 
be debased, “ like ” (though we do not 
perceive the force of the %ure) “ par- 
ticles of dust with the rays of the sun.” 
A cabal was consequently formed 
against him ; and Mr. Fan was urged 
to require Sung to sign an agreement, 
“ that he may not be careless or 
remiss.” Now Sung, being aware (as 
the translator su^ests) that, by an old 
law, passed in the dynasty Tang, a 
covenanted servant was precluded 

-• :* It l> uwdi to mention, that we adopt the 
andthatof Master from the trans- 
lator, who assures us that the text has corres- 
ponding epithets of respect. 


from holding a situation in the State 
(as with us a parson is incapacitated 
from sitting in the House of Com- 
mons), demurred to this measure when 
proposed by Mr. Fan, who, though a 
very “ easy, pliable gentleman,” waxed 
wrath thereat, and commanding Master 
Sung (as Mr. Egan would say) to peel, 
set him on shore almost in his birth- 
day suit. 

Here was another aukward business ! 
Sung now had no resource but begging, 
tn this profession his pride still dis- 
played itself ; for, whereas “ the street 
beggars fall down on their knees, and 
use servile expressions, without fear or 
shame ;” Sung, on the contrary, if he 
obtained alms, well ; if not, he en- 
dured hunger like a hero. In the 
midst of his distress, he met^ his 
father’s old friend Lew-yew-tsae, 
otherwise Shuntseuen, whom he en- 
deavoured to cut; but Lew stopping 
him, dextraque data, said, “ Are you 
not Master Sung ?” Tears gushed 
from his eyes at this recognition; and 
after awhile Mr. Lew carried him on 
board his ship, and introduced him to 
Mrs. Lew, and the lovely Echuen, 
their daughter. 

Mr. Lew desired bis wife to give Master 
Sung some rice to eat. She replied, “ Tliere 
is some, but it is cold.” Upon which 
Echuen observed, “ there is hot tea in the 
kettle;” and taking a cup she filled it. 
Mrs. Lew next went to the cook’s birth, 
and took from the cupboard some pickles 
which she gave to Sung-kin, ^ying, 
“ Blaster Sung, we who Ih e on board a 
trading vessel are not so comfortably si- 
tuated as those who inhabit houses, but if 
you can eat a little, though it is not so 
handsomely served up, it will be agree- 
able.” Sung-kin accepted it. Mr. Lew 
perceiving a little mist falling, called to 
his daughter to take die old hat from abaft 
the cabin, and to give it to Master Sung to 
wear ; but when Echuen took hold of the 
hat, she perceived that it was rent on one 
side, and hastily drawing a needle and 
thread from her head-dress, she sewed up 
the rent, and threw the hat on the cover- 
ing of the vessel, calling to him, saying, 
“ Take the hat and wear it.” Sung-kin 
put the old hat on his head, mixed die hot 
tea with the cold rice, and ate it. 

Mr. Lew took Sui^ into his service, 
and instructed him in his dutiet% one 
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of which was “ to swab the deck.” 
What an office, for one possessed with 
“ aspiring thoughts and elegant de- 
sires !” Observing him afterwards sit- 
ting at the head of the vessel, he ex- 
claimed, angrily, “ Boy ! you eat my 
rice, and wear my clothes, and yet are 
lazy ! Come, twist this cord ; work 
that rope ; put those articles in their 
places : why are you sitting idle ?” 
This incident furnishes a rich joke in 
the sequel. 

In time, however. Sung made him- 
self very agreeable ; and all the boat 
people praised his talents and comely 
appearance. The marriage project 
now recurred to Mr. Lew, but his wife 
being a little shrewish, he was at a 
loss how to manage the matter. Get- 
ting half drunk one evening, with his 
wife and daughter, he so contrived it, 
that Mrs. Lew actually proposed 
Master Sung as the most proper hus- 
band for the charming Echuen, and 
Mr. L. appeared merely to acquiesce 
in her suggestion, with his usual sa- 
gacious remark, “ as that is the case, 
very well.” 

Sung-kin having first (agreeably to 
Chinese etiquette) modestly declined 
the tempting offer, at length complied 
with the wishes of the worthy pair; 
and Mr. Lew incontinently went to 
the astrologers to select a lucky day 
for the nuptitds. We shall, as discreet 
writers ought to do, pass over the de- 
tail of the marriage rites: suffice it 
to say, that the bride and bridegroom 
were happy as mutual love could make 
them, and their friends were feasted 
for three successive days. 

A daughter was the fruit of this 
union, who, when a year old, died of 
the small-pox. This was a sad stroke 
to Sung-kin : he lost spirits, appetite, 
and flesh, and “ his bones became vi- 
sible.” Mr. and Mrs. Lew hoped he 
would recover, and applied to a di- 
viner ; but whether or not the process 
WES coram non judice, the party being 
no conjurer, the patient, to their sur- 
prise, grew worse ; and “ to look at him 
was as distressing as if a nail had en- 
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tered one’s eye.” The old folks now 
repented of his marrying their daugh- 
ter, and began to scold each other ; 
till finding nothing could be gained by 
this proceeding, they devised a plan 
to leave the poor wretch upon some 
deserted spot, and marry their daugh- 
ter to somebody else. 

Having approached a lonely moun- 
tain, Mr. Lew ran his vessel fast on 
the sand, and ordered Sung-kin, by 
the style and title of “ consumptive 
devil,” to go on shore and cut some 
fire-wood. Sung obeyed ; but when 
he proceeded into the w ood, he could 
not fell the trees ; he dropt his hook, 
and his utmost strength scarcely 
sufficed to drag a few withered 
bi-ambles to the beach. The vessel 
was gone ! Nothing was discernible 
but the element bounded by the ho- 
rizon, and the sun u as setting in the 
west. In an extasy of anguish, he 
cried aloud, and fell senseless on the 
ground. Pauper et exsul, this is the 
climax of distress ; and accordingly, 
dignus vindice nodus, — an old priest ap- 
pears to Sung-kin on his recovering, 
and invites him to his mat-shed. 
Having there catechized him, he pre- 
sented him with the King-kang-pwan- 
go, or book of prayers, “ sealed with 
the heart of Fuh,” and assured him 
that if he repeated a section d^y, he 
would be relieved from affiction, 
would enjoy long life, and possess un- 
limited wealth. 

We are now let intc^the mystery of 
the metempsychosis : it appears that 
Sung-kin is, in point of fact, a me- 
tamorphosis of the old priest at the 
ladies’ temple at Chin-chow, of whose 
death and character honourable men- 
tion hath been made. “ In his former 
existence he had repeated this book of 
prayers, and now, when he glanced 
over a section, he was able to rehearse 
it from memory, which was owing to 
his former existence not having ter- 
minated.” 

The two parties sat down to pray ; 
but Sung^kin fell asleep. When he 
awoke,, his grief left him, and his 

Voi-.XIII. 4 D 
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frame became strong. He wiw not 
however independent of the ^ravings of 
nature, to satisfy wipch he proceeded 
towards, what seemed a housCj with 
the. intention of begging. It turned 
out to be an old temple, containing 
eight large chests of valuable pro- 
perty, which the pious Sung resolved 
to appropriate to himself. There 
happened luckily to be a large ship at 
the beach, and the metamorphosed 
priest got up a very ingenious lie, re- 
presenting himself to the people on 
board as Tseen-kin of Shen-se ; that 
accompanying his uncle Ho-quang on 
business, they were set upon by rob- 
bers, who murdered his uncle, and 
took him prisoner ; that a poisonous 
serpent having bit his keeper, he 
(jTseen, alias Sung) made his escape ; 
that eight chests of his property were 
just; , by, which if they would take on 
bpard with him, he would reward them 
one of the chests. It is need- 
le^ to say that they closed with the 
ofitfer; and Sung was soon conveyed 
tp , Nan-king, where he hired a lodging 
fpr s^lf an4- chests, which he found 
|o, be filled with gold, pearls, and 
di^pnds. 

Sung-^kin's consequence now dilated 
apace : he built a stately mansion, with 
dimmer houses and gardens attached ; 
iumished it in the most elegant style ; 
arrayed himself in rich attire, and 
bought slaves to wait upon him. In 
the fi'ont of his house he opened a 
pawnbroker’s sl^p. This was some- 
what infra dignitatem, but it was pro- 
bably a stroke of policy. The whole 
city rang widi his fame, and he was 
called Squire Tseen. His personal 
appearance improved with bis fortune: 
thus, as the author justly observes, 

< “ When men’s af&irs take a prosperous 
ehange, they are lively and sprightly ; 

“ And the moon, when she reaches the 
autumnal solstice, shines with resplendent 
IhWri.”' 

j. We now return to the fair Eclmen. 
^e beheld, her father turn the 
the v;e|isd, and set sail, she 
husband is 


on shore !” — “.IVho is your hushpnd?” 
scornfully asks her mamma “ that 
cons unqrtive wretch J” and thereupon 
she up and. told her the nevy method of 
divorce they had cpntrived, pf which 
Echuen had been kept in ignorance. 
The latter becomes frenaied j she tries 
to turn the vessel, beats her breast, 
stamps, cries aloud, and invokes hea- 
ven apd earth to restore her dear Sung. 
In the midst of the hubbub, Mr. Lew 
enters the cabin, and coolly offers 
her “ a word of advice.” This coun- 
sel, however politic, is so manifestly 
contrary to justice and benevolence, 
that his virtuous daughter reproaches 
him with his inhumanity, and refuses 
to be comforted, although Mr. and 
Mrs. L. join in assuring her she shall 
have a much better husband than Sung. 
Echuen however attempted suicide; 
and at length her parents were obliged 
to return and seek for the exile. Their 
search is unsuccessful; but the ‘pa- 
thetic exclamations of Echuen at 
sight of the hook and bundles' of wood, 
are very pretty reading. The old 
folks, observing the grief of their 
daughter, whose song Was still Sung ! 
Sung ! were a little perplexed : they 
at length agreed to stick up an adver- 
tisement on the quays and public walls, 
and if, after the lapse of three months. 
Sung did not appear (since de non ap- 
parentibut et non eiistefMms eadem 
ett ratio), he was to be presumed dead, 
and Mr. Lew was to pay all expenses 
of his dau^teris ” prayers for the 
felicity rf her husband.” Accordingly, 

Three months having elapsed without 
receiving the least int^igence, Echuen 
said, “ My husband is indeed dead; he is 
DO more!” She ryent intp..deep mpiffu^ 
ing, and wore garments of and 

her hair was combed loosS about her 
sbouiders. She set up bis tablet, and pre- 
sented ofierings to it. Nine priests Were 
sent . for to ofier up 'pray«S' Wnd 

morning, for three successive days. She 
took her ear-rings and pin from her head- 
dress, and gave thmn.ito the, piesis, that 
they might eontuiuB to pmy fop the, hap- 
piness of hCT deceased husband. , , ^ ^ 

Th^ re^er, is, perh^s o^liiiawhgc 
tl|?t 
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termed) of the Buddha priests are 
ejaculated in the highest note of Ho- 
garth’s scaTe, or at bull-roar pitch ; so 
that when our author tells us that the 
Lew family “ endured the clamour of 
the pnests for several days,” we must 
acknowledge it was no joke. 

At the end of six months, there 
was a remission of Echuen’s sorrow ; 
and Mr. Lew, thinking he could pre- 
vail upon his daughter to accept ano- 
ther husband, got drunk, and proposed 
her going out of mourning. The 
constancy of the amiable Echuen so 
exasperated, hjip, that he began to be 
noisy ; whereupon TVIrs. Lew “ took 
him by ^the shoulders, pushed him to- 
wards the cabin, and told him to go 
to sleep.” A month afterwards Mrs. 
E. tried her luck; but Echuen only 
burst into tern's, and “ being unable to 
eat her rice, retired to bed.” 

How just a tribute is here paid to 
the female, character ! The beastly 
Petronius may exhibit his matron of 
Ephesus, and filthy Voltaire tell of his 
widow of Babylon; but these are 
shocking caricatures : the Chinese au- 
thor has employed the pencil of na- 
ture, for we c^not doubt that every 
young handsome widow would act 
precisely as Echuen, and cherish in 
grief giyl ^alitude an eternal con- 
stancy tew.ni>ds a husband, either dead 
or who absconded in a consumption. 
The ^author here obliges us with an 
ode of the moiertu in praise of Echuen, 
which ,he thus translated : 

Of all the girls for virtue famed, 

So constant, true and tight. Sir, 

The pretty boat-girl’s cinef, though she 

Could neither read nor write, Sir. 

As pure as gold, as firm as rock. 

She vow’d that she would die. Sir ; 

And ne’er a gentlewoman can 

Say black’s the white of her eye. Sir. 

When Sungddn had resided about 
two years at Nan-king, he thought 
{kind soul !) of his vrife. Leaving his 
steward in charge of his house, and 
the 'three goWen balls, he hired a 
vcssH aiid’ prijceededin cpiest of Mr. 


and Mrs. Lew, whom he found at 
Eching. Reconnoitring theie vessel, 
he was “ much affected ” at observing 
his wife on board dressed in mourning. 
He landed and went to a tavern, and 
calling the landlord, one Mr. Wang, 
he said : 

“ On the river there is a handsome 
boat-woman, in mourning : I question if 
the boat does not belong to Lew-shun- 
tseuen, of Kwan-shan, and that this wo- 
man is his daughter. 1 have been a wi- 
dower these three years, and am desirous 
that this woman should be my second wife.” 

In continuation, he desired Boniface 
Wang to invite Mr. Lew to an enter- 
tainment, and to make the proposal 
of marriage to the latter, with the offer 
of a thousand pieces of gold. Lew at 
first suspected some trick, and flatly 
refused to taste Wang’s mutton, or 
take wine with him, or take any thing, 
but what he could easily part withal, 
his leave. Mr. Wang’s eloquence, 
in the end, triumphed ; but when he 
talked of Echuen, Lew shook his head, 
and told him his daughter would 
rather die than marry again. Wang 
returned to the Squire with a dejected 
countenance; but his tale inspired 
Sung-kin with joy. He desired Wang 
to carry his compliments to Mr. Lew, 
and beg the use of his vessel on hire 
to carry goods up the river. Lew 
could manage his vessel better than 
bis daughter, and consented; When 
Sung-kin came on board dressed in ti 
handsome silk dress and fur cap, at- 
tended by footmen ip green liveries, 
each carrying a censer of incense, Mr. 
Lew and his wife concluded they saw 
Squire Tseen of Shen-se, as he had 
been called by Mr. Wang, and therefore 
gave themselves little more concern; 
but Echuen’s glance was more pe- 
netrating. She was thinking upon her 
husband, and starting, said, “ he 
sembled him in seven or eight-tenths.” 
Her suspicions were almost converged 
to certainty when Squire Tseen, ti^rn- 
ing angrily to his servants, said, 
“ Boys ! you eat my rice, and 'wfe'ar 
my clothes^ and yet are lajy f Cbiafe, 
twist this cord, work that rope/ afiU 
4,D 2 
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put those articleJ in their places ; 
why do>you sit idle?” l^esdbehig 
(we can hardly proceed for laughing) 
the identical exprestions used by Mr. 
Lew to Master Sung ! An inquiry of 
the Squire after the old felt hat, left 
no room for doubt. She addresses 
her parents upon the matter; they 
laugh, and Mrs. L. observes per- 
tinently, “ When we advised you to 
cease mourning, and marry again, you 
wanted to drown yourself ; now you 
see this wealthy handsome gentleman, 
you want to claim him as your hus- 
band !” Echuen blushed, and was 
confounded. Mr. Lew, however, tak- 
ing his wife apart, mentioned the 
in3fSterious behaviour of internuncio 
Wang, and the thousand pieces of 
gold, which, coupled with the Squire’s 
visit, gave them both reason to think 
he was sincere in his offer. Next day 
Mr. Skipper questions the Squire, who 
inquires whether I^ew was desirous of 
the match. The latter reverts to the 
obdriracy of his daughter, which draws 
a pinching question from the Squire : 
“ How did your honoured son-in-law 
meet with his death?” — Anstver. “ He 
was unlucky and consumptive, and 
going on shore to cut firewood, he 
did not return, and all the world be- 
lieves he threw himself into the river.” 
This lie was not so clever as Sung’s, 
but it is not amiss. The Squire now 
proceeds darkly to reveal the condition 
of his 6ton-in-law ; upon which, Echuen, 
vtiio'was listeBing, burst into tears, 
exclaiming, “ You cold-hearted crea- 
ture, i have mourned three years, en- 
dtfred' a thousand miseries and ten 
thoustoid torments, and even now you 
• speak not explicitly ! Who are you ?” 
Sui%-kin exclaims, in a tone of ten- 
derness, “ My wife !” The picture 
becomes now touching beyond de- 
scnptiotr. The two wedded lovers 
embrabing and embraced form the 
cin€f‘Ob|ects; and the pyramidal figure 
'i6'oom{rfetetf by Mr. and Mrs. Lew 
crouching for pardon, on one side ; 
aMl'^the fijotBieu'trf Sung-km, on the 
Other, khockir^ their foreheads against 


the deck, in token of respect to their 
nistreSsi 

Satisfaction now extends to every liv- 
ing thing in the vessel, except the fowls, 
which were slaughtered without mercy 
by Mrs. Lew for the banquet. Honest 
Wang, hearing of the affair, came on 
board, and was right jovially enter- 
tained. The old people, leaving their 
boat occupation, accompanied their 
son and daughter to Nan-king, where 
the whole family, we are told, were 
highly delighted at Sung-kin’s return, 
and were partakers of his felicity and 
wealth. 

Mr. Fan, the Che-heen, was ex- 
tremely mortified at the good fortune 
of Master Sung, upon his visiting his 
native city. He resigned his office, 
remained sulkily at home, and did 
not dare to enter the city for upwards 
of a month. 

It is further said, that tvhcn Echuen 
saw Sung-kin daily enter the temple of 
Fuh, at an early hour, and repeat a prayer, 
she asked the reason. Sung-kin related 
to her what the old priest had declared 
respecting the King-kang-kin (or book of 
prayers). He also spoke for some time 
on the manner of his recovery, and of his 
life being prolonged. Echuen also be- 
lieved the doctrines of F(ih, and wished 
her husband to instruct her in the forms of 
worship. The husband and wife both 
daily repeated a prayer, till they became 
old without regret ; and when tltey had 
arrived to the great age of ninety and up- 
wards, they both died witliout experiencing 
disease. 

Such is the tale of “ The Affectionate 
Pair.” We have given our analysis 
a playful turn, though we have seldom 
interpolated the story with new images; 
and such (begging the translator’s 
pardon) we think a better mode of 
translating it than the grave style he 
has adopted, and more suitable to the 
design of the author. The common 
people of every country are fond of 
humour ; and it is by the avenue thus 
offered that writers have often been 
most successful in even instilling 
maxims of virtue and morality into 
the minds of the ignorant. Upon a 
similar principle we can account for, 
if we cannot justify, the monstrous 
“ mysteries ” of the fifteenth century. 
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CALCUTTA 

In bringing this subject before our 
readers, we think it right to avail our- 
selves of the opportunity of making a 
few remarks on the general question, 
as well as the particular case; for 
though we have admitted into our 
pages many communications relating 
to the state of the Indian press, we 
have hitherto, for reasons unnecessary 
to detail, abstained from entering per- 
sonally into the discussion. If we 
forbore much longer, we might pos- 
sibly be charged with a pusillanimous 
dereliction of professional duty. 

We avow ourselves advocates for 
freedom of discussion ; what rational 
man is not ? We look upon it as the 
privilege of every thinking being, to be 
restrained or taken away only on the 
most solemn grounds of national po- 
licy. Science and philosophy, liberty 
and religion, depend upon its exis- 
tence, grow with its growth, and 
sicken on its interruption. 

“ Our constitution, in fact, as it at 
present exists, in a church reformed 
from the errors of superstition, and 
in a system of liberty equally remote 
from feudal anarchy and monarchical 
despotism, is almost entirely, under 
Providence, the fruit of a free press. 
It was this which awakened the minds 
of men from that apathy, in which ig- 
norance of their rights, and of the 
duties of their rulers, had left them. 
It was by these means that moral and 
religious knowledge, the foundation 
of all liberty, was rpfracted, multiplied, 
und circulated ; and instead of exist- 
ing ip masses, and in the single points 
of schools and univeraties, was ren- 
dered the common atmosphere in 
which we all live and breathe.” — Holt, 
on Libel, p. 52. 

Though such are our feelings, and 
glory , in ayowing them, it is not 
without pain <md alarm that we con- 
template the advance which in latter 
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times has been made from freedom to 
licentidnsness : from candid, tempe- 
rate and liberal remark, to the lan- 
guage of gross scurrility and vulgar 
abuse. It is not without poignant 
sensations that w'e have seen the po- 
lished weapons of literary and political 
hostility exchanged for the dagger of 
anonymous slander ; and hare beheld 
the controversies of public Kfe, warm 
into domestic broils and personal con- 
tention. Where is this to terminate ? 
and, while it lasts, who is safe ? Even 
in the horrors of civil warfare, not all 
the courtesies of society are lost. 
Though father is armed against son, 
and brother opposed to brother,' yet 
the domestic altars are respected, and 
the reserves of female delicacy remain 
sacred from the public gaze. But here 
we have a worse than civil war ; more 
horrible in its circumstances, more 
extensive and more permanent in its 
consequences ; malignity no longer 
hides its head ; personal enmity np 
longer spits its venom from a lurking- 
place ; and the daily press affords an 
easy means of gratification to the 
most diabolical of human passions. 

We loathe the Bulls, the Chro- 
nicles, the Liberals and Anti-Liberals 
of the day. We ckre not where the 
evil begins ; we care not with whom 
it rests ; we care not for what objects, 
on what principles, or by what persons 
the system is carried on : we willrmse 
our humble voice against it, and trust 
ere long the united and irresistible in- 
dignation of an insulted public will 
sweep the miscreants out of existence. 

If the case of Mr. Buckingham ex- 
cites the same train of reflections in 
the minds of our readers, as it has 
done in our own, they will pardon us 
for the preceding observations, sug- 
gested not alone by this partieular 
case, but by the general system of 
which it is an example. They will 
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participate in the regret with which 
we have witnessed the ramification of 
that system in Ottr Eastern territories. 

Thor^ hoth parties in the follow- 
ing ease come within the scope of our 
remarks, there are certain points in 
which Mr. Buckingham, and that po- 
litical party to which he belongs, more 
particularly deserve the reprobation 
of all honest and loyal men. Let it 
not be supposed that we are launching 
into the sea of politics, or about to 
make our Journal the vehicle for party 
disquisition; but we have already said, 
that on a question which has obviously 
stwred up in an unusual degree the 
feelings of the European Residents in 
India,' and even excited no trifling in- 
terest at home, it would appear weak, 
^ Wot 'criminal, to withhold the ex- 
pression of our sentiments : we there- 
fore proceed. 

It has only of late years been at- 
tempted, even by the most audacious, 
to intiimidatenDd browbeat the Judges 
and Juries «f our country. But -within 
» 'Very recent period, we have seen 
our.hi^st and most august tribunal 
outraged with insult, and libelled with 
imprunity. We have seen the Judges 
and Magistrates of the land pointed at 
as objects for public odium; as fit 
subjects for popular violence ! We 
have seen our Jurymen designated by 
name,andadcertifedinour newspapers, 
in. anticipation of that verdict which a 
ginlty conscience knows must be pro- 
nounced ! (. 

All the resources of a public and 
powerful press have been adopted to 
run down the men by whom truth is 
to be ascertained, and justice must be 
administeri^. 

If we, in England, have sustained 
without material injury this attack on 
our best and dearest privileges, if the 
stre^ of justice still flows pure, not- 
'withstanding all attempts to pollute 
its fountain, we owe it to causes pe- 
dSSkt 'to dursetves, and to that Con- 
StiiiiSbn ^ of whfch We justly boast : 
6iit fc'erfaih w'f are that in Europe, or 
in tWd'Wo'rtd, thfere exists not another 
Government that would not be en- 


dangered by such a state of things, 
and least of all that Government under 
which our Oriental a&irs are admi- 
nistered. “ It may and must be true,” 
says Erskine, in the defence of Stock- 
dale, “ that Mr. Hastings has repeated- 
ly oflended agmnst the rights and pri- 
vileges of Asiatic Government, if he 
was the faithful viceroy of an empire, 
wrested in blood from the people to 
whom God and nature had given it. 
He may and must have preserved that 
unjust dominion over timorous and 
abject nations, by a terri^dng, over- 
bearing, insulting superiority, if he 
was the faithful administrator of your 
government; which having no root in 
consent or affection, no foundation in 
similarity of interests, nor support 
from any one principle which cements 
men together in society, could only 
be upheld by alternate stratagem and 
force. The unhappy people of India, 
feeble and effeminate as they are from 
the softness of their climate, and sub- 
dued and broken as they have been 
by the knavery and strength of civi- 
lization, still occasionally start up in 
all the vigour and intelligence of in- 
sulted nature. To be governed at all, 
they must be governed by a rod of 
iron ; and our Empire in the East 
would long since have been lost to 
Great Britain, if civil skill and mi- 
litary prowess had not nnited their 
eflorts to support an authority, which 
heaven never gave, by means which it 
never can sanction.” 

If the above passage had any foun- 
dation in truth, and though the feel- 
ings of the Advocate are more ap- 
parent than the cool judgment of 
the Statesman, yet, allowing for the 
colouring of eloquence, we believe it 
to contain much that is correct, what 
shall ■we think of those who would 
throw contempt on the public officers, 
and assault the infant institutions of 
the Asiatic territory ? 

** As the magistrate,” says the 
learned author, whose work on libel 
we have already quoted, “ is the ser- 
vant of th^ law, and the offidei'of-its 
administration and execution, it pe- 
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culiarly becomes the law to support 
itself in the safety and due honour of 
the persons of its ministers. Every 
system of law, therefore, has always 
regarded slander and libel against ma- 
gistrates, as more immediately directed 
against its own authority.” — Holt, on 
Libel, p. 169. 

Such however is the character of 
that offence for which Mr. Bucking- 
ham has fallen under the cognizance of 
the Supreme Court at Calcutta. 

Availing himself of the newly-ac- 
quired liberty of the press, he appears 
to have published in his journal a se- 
ries of libels on the public function- 
aries and the Juries of Calcutta ; and 
fpr these libels the Advocate-General, 
ia the discharge of his official duty, 
applied to the Supreme Court for leave 
to file a criminal information against 
him. The application was resisted on 
the grounds that the Court had no ju- 
riscfiction to authorise such a proceed- 
ing i that the passages compltdned of 
were not libellous; and lastly, that the 
parties aggrieved by the alleged libels 
did not negative the charges agtunst 
them by affidavit. 

Those who may want patience or 
inclination to wade through the report 
we have extracted, at full length, 
from Mr. Buckingham’s own pages, 
the Calcutta Journal, will thank us for 
informing them briefly by what ar- 
guments this application was success- 
fully supported. 

With respect to the jurisdiction of 
the Court, it was contended that the 
Act of the 13th Geo. Ill, c. 13, em- 
powered the King to erect a Court at 
Calcutta, to exercise all civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, &c., and to do 
all thing s necessary’ for the adminis- 
tration of justice; that by the charter 
granted to the Company, in pursuance 
sf this Act, it was provided that the 
Justices <ff the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta should have such powers as 
the Justices of the Court of King’s 
Bench, one of which powers, by the 
Cemmen Law of JEugland, arid, re- 
cognized, by the .35th of . William and 


Mary, c. 18, was that of exhibiting 
criminal informations. 

We may be permitted on this point 
to observe, that the argument to the 
jurisdiction appears to have been most 
unnecessarily, we might say ostenta- 
tiously, extended by the defendant’s 
counsel, and treated by the Court 
with far more consideration than it 
merited. Most unquestionably the 
right of filing informations by its offi- 
cers, is by Common Law inhermit in 
the Court of King’s-Bench, and con- 
sequently in every Court invested with 
similar powers. 

It is observed by Lord Mansfield, 
“ that informations neither derived 
their being nor their form of proceed- 
ing [from the Star Chamber, but from 
the Common Law of the land, and 
the usage and practice of the King’s- 
Bench where they were exhibited.”— 
Vide Wilkes's Case, Burr. 2,527. 

But to return to our Report. It 
was contended fiirther, that the charges 
made by Mr. Buckingham were of too 
general and sweeping a character to 
admit of being rebutted by affidavit. 

On the remaining objection, it was 
decided, by a majority of the Court, 
that the offensive passages were of a 
nature to call for its intervention ia 
the summary manner desired. 

It is certmnly a curious feature in 
this case, that the Bench should have 
been divided in opinion, not only on 
the law, but the merits. For our- 
selves we must say,'»that in both- re- 
spects we are quite unable to find a 
pretext for hesitation, unless it is that 
offences of a similar description, but 
of a yet more atrocious character, have 
with ourselves passed stA silentio. 

If such a feeling swayed the mind of 
the dissentient Judge, we agree with 
one of the learned Counsel, that in 
England and in India libels ought to 
be graduated on a different scalle. 

Mosj^ heartily do we wish it .were 
otherwise,, and tjjat it were as difficult 
within th^ pf. 

India, for jailors and blasphemerp. to 
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ven J their accursed wares with profit 
and impunity. 

We omnot close onr remarks, te> 
dious though we fear they are, with- 
out observing on the garbled state of 
that report with which Mr. Bucking- 
ham has filled his pages. It is indeed 
pretty obvious that his Counsel have 
revised their speeches. For their own 
sakes, as we have hinted, they would 
have acted more wisely to have 
aluidged them to one-fourth part of 
their present length. They are over- 
loaded with a dull, prolix display of 
argument, not less useless than pe- 
dantic. But we suspect Mr .Bucking- 
ham of another motive : men of his 
description are wonderfully apprehen- 
sive of an impartial, unbiassed Jury ; 
wonderfully sensitive to public opinion, 
whmi about to be given in the form of 
a ver£ct; wonderfully alive to the 
importance in their own cases of ex- 
citing favourable prepossessions, or 
stmteig technical difficulties, previous 
to an adjudication of their own cause. 
Our Radical gentry at home entertain 
these- feelings, and resort to these ex- 
pedients for themselves, exactly in the 
same ratio that they charge them upon 
others; and are equally active in their 
endeavours to prejudice Juries in their 
own favour, as to expose them to 
popular resentment, should they fail 
to viirit with severity the ofienees of 
their opponents. — But we believe Mr. 
Buckingham denies that he is quite a 
Radical. , 

SUPREME COURT. 

Calcutta, Saturday, November S, 182], 

United Secretaries and Others versus 
Buckingham. 

In reference to this case, a question was 
put by the Advocate General, who is coun> 
sel ^ the prosecution, whether or not 
there was a positive Rule of the Court to 
coiled prosecutors, in c^ses of misde- 
BMODor, to enter into recognizances to 
proncme. He contended, that although 
the Comthad, in some cases, ordered pro- 
wcutors to enter into sudi reeognizances, 
yettte Role was not general. Mr. Fer- 
gnaaoB stated hh full recollection of the 
Rule baring been established by tbe Court, 
dtet in all prw a te peoeecutions recogm- 
zanocs ware to be entered into. This was 


generally assented to by the Honourable 
Chief Justice, who recollected, that some 
years ago, the Court established it as a 
Rule, that something of tlie nature of re- 
cognizances was to be entered into by 
prosecutors, to prevent prosecutions being 
kept hanging over people’s heads, and 
afterwards abandoned. And tlie Learned 
Judge supposed the requiring of recogni- 
zance to prosecute might have arisen from 
Judges thinking it unjust to put one party 
under restraint, by binding him to stand 
his trial, while the prosecutor, after hang- 
ing it over his head for a time, was at 
liberty, if he chc^e, to abandon tbe prose- 
cution. But Mx. Fergusson having esta- 
bli^ed his right to compel the prosecutors 
to enter into recognizances, said tirat in 
the present instance he should reccanmend 
to his client not to insist upon it. Several 
orders were inomediately afterwards moved 
for in other prosecutions, and granted ac- 
cordingly ; 80 that it is now the established 
practice of the Court, that in all cases of 
misdemeanor, prosecutors are bound to 
enter into recognizances to prosecute. 

Thursday, November 8, 

Mr. Sjmnkie, the Advocate General, 
moved for a Rule to shew cause why a 
Criminal Information should not be tiled 
against Mr. Buckingham, for the publica- 
tion of several articles and letters in the 
Calcutta Journal of tbe 1st, 2d, 8d, and 
6th of November instant, as tending to 
pervert the ends of justice ; to remove the 
cause of tbe libel now under prosecution 
by the Secretaries of Government from its 
proper forum, the Supreme Court, and 
make it matter of appeal to the public ; 
and as an attempt to warp or influence 
unfairly the minds of those who might 
compose the Jury, before whom the al- 
leged libel will be tried. Our reporter 
not in Court at tbe commencement of 
this motion for the Rule but the recol- 
lections of those who were present enable 
him to present the following brief report 
of what passed ; — 

llie libellous or objectionable parts 
enumerated by the Advocate General, as 
the ground of this new prosecution on 
tile part of the Government, in addition 
to that of the Secretaries, were the fol- 
lowing : — 

In the paper of TTiursday, Nov. !> the 
Editorial ^marks in page 1. In the 
same paper, page 4, the letter signed Sam 
Sobersides, and the letter signed Brerior. 
In the same paper, page 12, tiie letter 
signed Parenthesis, and the Editorial note 
on it. 

In tbe paper of Friday, Nov^ber 2, 
page 35, tiie lett^ signed Brevissimns. 

In tbe paper of Saturday, November 3, 
page 38, the letter signed A Public Func- 
iiatiary Non^Prose^viens. 

In paper.of Tuesday, Koveo^ier 6, 
the lettm* signed SjKCtalor, with the quo- 
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tatiou from Mr. Wiiidliam’s speech on the 
abuse of patronage in England. In tlie 
same paper, page 61, the letter signed 
UuJiard F^ihbSf on Gbuig'green or Morti- 
fication, addressed “ Dear Diabolo.*' 

We could not learn whether the Sj)ort~ 
ing Intelligence of Tim Pedigree was in- 
cluded in the list ; or whether it is intend- 
ed to wait for his second letter on the 
Matclies, said to be made up for further 
contests, tiie particulars of which are not 
yet ascertained. 

The foregoing, with this last exception, 
were represented by the Advocate Gene- 
ral as intending to pervert the natural 
channels of justice, &c. &c. &c., but the 
following is the report collected from those 
who were in Court at the time, as well as 
can be gathered, of his comment on the 
two last letters named, of Spectator and 
Richard Fubbs : — 

In commenting on tlie letter of Specta- 
tor^ ill the Journal of the 6th November, 
the learned Advocate remarked this pas- 
sage:— “ They fasten on a proposition 
that has been true since the days of 
Adam,*\&c« &c. The obvious meaning 
of which was, he said, that those who 
could not obtain redress by application to 
the Secretaries, should apply to the Edi- 
tor of the Calcutta Journal. He main- 
tained that this was a libel on the Govern- 
ment, and was calculated to make an 
erroneous impression on the public mind. 
No Government was so easy of access, 
and he had known innumerable instances 
of persons making applications meeting 
with the readiest attention. The meaning 
of the letter was, that unless you have the 
ear of the Secretaries, application is in 
vain. Such insinuations must have a 
great effect on the public mind at the pre- 
sent time ; because a prosecution for a 
libel being a great novelty here, every 
thing written on the subject was devoured 
with avidity. The writer of the letter pro- 
ceeded, he remarked, thus : “ these strains 
(of Mr. Windham) are of a higher mood; 
Uiese imputations are more grave, direct, 
and specific, than any lobe found in Sam 
Sobersides; yet all England could not 
produce one man to prosecute the jour- 
nalists who printed Mr. Windham's 
speech, much less twelve Grand Jurors to 
convict them for a libel.” This was evi- 
dently, he thought, a reflection on the 
Grand Jury, conveying the meaning, that 
in all England persons could not have 
been found to act as they had done. But 
whether it was an allusion to them, or was 
itself a good argument or not, was nothing 
to the purpose. Such arguments might 
be address^ to the Jury, but it was not 
proper tiiat they should be brought for- 
wai^ extra-judii^ly to prejudice the pub- 
lic mind. , ‘ 

In the'^dpene paper of fhe 6tli (he con- 
tinued) there was a. letter headed ** Thice 
, Asiatic Journ. — No. 78. 
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— No Nearer.” He did not exactly 
understand the meaning of thoi5e words, 
unless they meant that it was best to keep 
stUi on the weatbergage of the law^ how- 
ever near one might approach it. It 
began by saying a “ Club of persons are 
suffering severely under a Gang-green.” 
Now, if their Lordships were fond of pun- 
ning, he would tell them what he had 
lesurned from his friend, IVIr. Compton, 
who understood these matters as well as 
any one who ever studied that art. The 
Gang-green, it seems, signified persons 
dressed in green ; it might apply to the 
Secretaries, or it might apply to Dr. 
M‘Whirter, whom he had seen dressed in 
green, or to any other persons dressed in 
this manner. But it also signifies that 
they were in a state of gangrene or morti- 
JicatioHy on account, no doubt, of the tri- 
umph of the liberty of the press. But 
the letter proceeded, this Green-green 
“ havewwUfd.” Now their Lordships knew ’ 
tliat a short time before the proseeuUws 
had been called the “ United Secretaries ” 
The letter went on, ‘‘ It is reported the 
Grand Jury have found a true bill against 
him under Ten Counts;” referring no 
doubt, to the bill found by the Calcutta 
Grand Jury. The writer says, ‘‘ I have 
been told, nay, I verily believe, that there 
are amongst these Ever-Greens some gen- 
tlemen of great worth and talents, and 1 
am sorry for it; that is, I am sorry that 
any such gentlemen should l)e found in 
any such Association.” For such lan- 
guage, the Learned Counsel contended, 
that the publisher should be prosecuted 
for contempt of Court. “ This finding of 
the bill, it is said, is a serious ailair, aiul 
it may be worth the pains to endeavour 
to ascertain, whether any are so situated 
as to have laboured under an insensible 
bias in favour of any one or more of the 
Club." The Learned Advocate continued 
in lids manner to the end of the letter ; 
concluding that no one could help Blink- 
ing tliat some individualf of the Grand 
Jury were intended by these allusions, and 
if there were any gentleman in the Secre- 
tary’s Oiitce to whom they applied, who 
would not think tliat these were aimed at ? 
But the persons meant were not desig- 
nated, and the attempt to libel was so , 
strenuous, that in washing to attack one, 
it was levelled at all. To go on in this 
manner, from day to day, was an attempt, 
he said, to defeat the cause of public jus- 
tice. Morning after morning, people’s 
feelings were lacerated, and i^ appeared 
they must suffer in this manner till next 
sessions, unless their Lordslnps put a Stop 
to it. A person who took upon him'selC 
the odium of a prosecution to Colr^et Afe ' 
evil, did a meritorious public sertlcc, , ^ ^ 

he sustained those assaults on Ms ' 

racter to save the reputation of ®tlM!H'1es:^ 
able to bear or to repe! 

VoL. XIII. 4 E 
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Kke the plagues of Egypt, they accom* 
panied people in their chambers and in 
the field, whether they were at home or 
abroad. It was a proper case for a Cri- 
minal Information ; he could not take it 
before the Grand Jur)% because jurors of 
every description were liable to be at> 
tacked. He did not remember any case 
where a person indicted for a libel went 
on in this manner from day to day, argu- 
ing bis own cause, prejudicing the public 
mind as to matter sub judice, and remov- 
ing the consideration of it t^ra the pro- 
per forum to the tribunal of public opinion. 
He, therefore, moved for a Criminal In- 
formatioa against Mr. Buckingham, for 
obstructing the course of public justice, 
and he. did so, not so much on account 
of any individuals, as on behalf the pub- 
lic. 

Sr F. Maenagkien said, he had before 
expressed his doubts as to the right of the 
Court to grant Criminal Informations, 
and these doubts were now increased. He 
thought there should always be some way 
of proceeding in such cases as tliese, ori- 
ginating after the Grand Jury might be 
discharged, and it therefore appeared to 
him a very wrong practice to discharge 
tlie Grand Jury while the Criminal Court 
was sitting. Although tlie Grand Jury 
were not discharged, it would not he ne- 
cessary for them to attend daily in the 
Court ; but they might be called when 
wanted. He did not mean to make any 
declaration of his sentiments on this case, 
or to foreclose himself in any manner as 
to the judgment he should afterwards pro- 
ncniDce ; but he thought, that while a per- 
son was under one prosecution, no one 
would wish, unless it were absolutely ne 
cessary, to subject liim to another. 

The Advocate General did not think he 
could have applied to the Grand Jury, 
if it had been still sitting ; and cited the 
ca^ of the King v. Jolly, where an affi- 
&vit bad been presented, that Jolly, while 
'^e'^cas^ was dLpending, was attempting 

the mean time to prejudice the minds 
' of the Jury, and a Criminal Information 
Was graiited. 

^ F» Macnagkten did not argue as to 
whether or not & Court of King's Bench 
would, in such a case as tins, grant a 
Criminal Information ; he merely ex- 
pressed a doubt as to the jurisdiction of 
tfiis Court, and whether they could grant 
a Criminal Infemiation. He bad already 
declared fitiat he did not pronounce any 
opinioh on the caee, and he wished so to 
be understood. 

Hie Hon, Cki^ Justice made some re- 
marks, the tenor of wfaicb we could not 
' collect. 

A rule was made to shew cause wdthin 
eight days, why^ Criminal Information 
should not be granted against J. S. Buck- 
inghm, Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


Friday, Sept* Ifi. 

When the Judges had taken their seats 
on the Bench, 

Mr. Fergitsson, who was the leading 
Counsel for the Defendant, rose on the 
part of his client, to shew cause against 
the rule. In moving for that rule, the 
Advocate General, he observed, had en- 
tered very largely, and more than was 
usually done, ibto the reasons which gnve 
rise to his motion, in which he should 
endeavour to follow him. That learned 
Gentleman had told their Lordships diat 
it was three years since the boon of the 
liberty of the press had been bestowed on 
India. He would tell them, however, 
that it was three years since the restric- 
tions formerly illegally imposed on that 
liberty had t^cn removed by a statesman, 
and a friend of India, cliaracterized by the 
liberality and magnanimity of his senti- 
ments, who had thus conferred an inesti- 
mable blessing on this country, which 
would cause him to be remembeied with 
gratitude by future generations; for if 
there was any one blessing likely to be 
more productive than another of great 
and lasting benefit to India, it was cer- 
tainly that liberty of discussion, through 
tlie exercise of which every suggestion for 
its improvement, and the advancement of 
its interests, might be brought into the 
field of fair and open argument ; and if 
proved to be advantageous, adopted for tho 
general good. He was ready to admit, 
that the liberty of tiic press was subject to 
some evils, although be regarded it as the 
greatest blessing that could be conferred 
on society ; but be knew of no boon that 
could be granted, which was capable of 
producing so many beneficial effects as 
this, by its bringing into discussion, and 
to the notice of the Government, an infi- 
nite number of subjects connected witli 
the interests of this immense empire over 
which its sway extended, and wdth the 
amelim^tion of the condition of our Indian 
subjects. 

The Advocate General had gone so 
much into detail in his examination of 
the various publications on which the pre- 
sent motion was founded, that it would 
be a task of some length to follow him 
throughout the whole ; but he would en- 
deavour to notice at least the leading 
points on which His learned friend bad so 
severely animadverted in his former ad- 
dress to the Court for this Rule. Among 
other things, the Advocate General had 
told tiidr Lordships, that it was imposdble 
to go about the common business of life, 
without being assailed with libels; he 
had represented us as in a whispering gal- 
lery, where every word is noted and made 
public. Id saying this, his learned Friend 
must have alluded only to the chit-chat 
and gossiping tiUtle indulged in by the 
inhabitants of Calcutta about the affairs 
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of the day, when taking their evening 
drives on the course or elsewhere; such 
expressions could not allude to any thing 
connected with his client; for whatever 
may be the freedom with which public 
matters have been discussed, he was 
ready to assert, that no press on earth 
was more pure from private scandal and an 
exposure of the secrets of domestic life, than 
the Calcutta Journal : he knew of nothing 
indeed, that could bear out or justify 
any man in speaking of that paper as the 
common vehicle of slander. Tlie astound* 
ing question, “ Have you seen the paper 
to-day ?” said by the Learned Advocate 
to be so troullesome and offensive, might 
generally be resolved into this: “ Have 
*voM *hf gori?^ which the Bull has 
tlds . meaning giv^n the Journal, or the 
baiting that, the Editor of the Journal 
has,giveai .the Bull?” For it had been 
a cpntest between two Editors, in which 
they had bestowed on each other language 
sufficiently severe and vituperative ; but 
the public had been mere spectators ^ the 
contest, and the attacks were not upon 
tliem. His client, instead of being a stirrer 
up of strife, and a disturber of the peace 
and quiet of society, had, indeed, generally 
been attacked first; yet. he must confess 
that he never declin^, nor did he ever 
shew himself unequal to the contest. But 
his Learned Friend, the Advocate General, 
knew nothing of all this, for he saw no 
paper but the India Gazette, the reading 
of which, from beginning to end, was all 
the knowledge he had of tlie news of the 
day. The public, however, need not be 
annoyed by going tlirougli all the contro- 
versies of the Editors, or consider them 
as a public grievance ; for as this formed 
but a small portion of their papers, com- 
pared with the whole, those wlio disliked 
it might save themselves the trouble of 
the pi rusal. But as to attacks on private 
character, with which his client had been 
so unjustly charged, there was no libel, no 
scandal, no vituperation, that had not been 
poured out by others on his client, wlio was 
himself tlie chief, nay almost the only suf> 
ferer from that abuse of the press, of 
which he had been so groundlessly ac- 
cused. 

The discussion which had given rise 
to this action, had arisen in consequence 
of a question started, and long and warm- 
ly diluted, by very unlearned persons, he 
thought, as to the power of the Governor 
General to transmit without trial, British 
suljjects licensed to reside iu. India. Giv- 
ing his^ opinion as a lawyer, h^e must say 
that he, thought there was no doubt of the 
e^Utenen^pf the power to transmit persons 
lij^ensed to reside ; ^d . persona .residing 
in.lndip withpAit a license were in a legal 
seiv^e co|nmittmg a misiienjeanor every 
day, whiph^tlift Jaw^ Jbowevei:, overlooked. 

altjwmgh 
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it did exist, was a matter of high trust 
and responsibility, which ^ould not be ex- 
ercised, but on occasions that imperatively 
called for it. He did not see that any su<^ 
occasion had yet arisen, and he hoped that 
no such occasion would ever occur, nor 
did he believe that it would be ever exer- 
cised, as long as the Government of In- 
dia was in the hands of its present rulers. 
Such a power had been vested in the 
Government, because a monopoly of the 
trade of the country having been given to 
the East India Company, all others were 
considered as interlopers, who should be 
removed from the country if their conduct 
was obnoxious to the servants of the Com- 
pany. But this power of transmission, 
like the pow'er of the servants of the Grown 
during the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, and every other discretionary 
power, could not be exercised wi^out 
high responsibility, and was not ^o be,u$ed 
on slight occasions. In botli these trusts, 
the ends of justice were to be satisfied, 
and not defeated; and no lawyer would 
deny but that wrongs, occasioned by the 
undue exercise of this or any other purely 
discretionary power, would be heard and 
redressed. He repeated, however, his 
conviction, that for offences through the 
press, such a power would never be exer- 
cised, as long as the present ruler of In- 
dia was at head of its Government. 
On tliis question of transmission, as it 
was called, the discussion arose ; and his 
client was of opinion, in which he (the 
Learned Counsel) fully agreed with him, 
that a trial by a jury of his countrymen 
was better than on^ man’s discretion, how- 
ever high and exalted, and however illus- 
trious his character might be. When his 
client knew that he was to be tried by a 
juiy', he rejoiced that he and all others 
who entertained the same opinion with 
himself had gained so proud a triumph 
over the advocates of summary transmis- 
sion ; and that, after all that bad been 
said, a jury was resorte<\ to at last, as 
only legal and proper tribunal for trying 
offences through the press. He, dierefora, 
expressed his content and satisfaction that^ 
instead of any other tribunal, his case waa 
to be tried by a jurj-^ of his countrymen. 
He had argued thus with his opponents ; 
“ You, John Bull, and your followers, 
think you are supporting Government, 
and maintaining opinions countenanced 
by tlie authorities here. You say that 
the discretion of tlie Governor General 
is the only fit and proper tribunal for the 
consideration of libels ; but I tell you 
that a common Jury of our countrymen 
is mucli better ; and what is the result? 
Why, the very Government that you think 
you are supporting, are of my way. of 
tbinkir^ ; for they send me, not ta the 
discretion of the Governor General, 
to the VO’' * .Turv '.iJiich \.gu , * It 

4 F o * 
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was thus that his client made, what to 
other men would have appeared an evil, 
a matter of triumph and victory, having 
all his mind bent upon the question of 
dispute, and forgetting his own peculiar 
»^ituation as being made perilous by the 
illustration of his argument. In short, 
the whole was a warfare of words, in which 
victory was sought for, and as far as ar- 
gument could be illustrated by fact, the 
party contending for the superiority of the 
Jury had no doubt obtained it. 

He knew that his X-earned Friend, the 
Advocate General, in advising this pro- 
secution, was actuated by that spirit of 
honour and integrity, which distingu'shed 
him in his private as well as professional 
conduct ; but in pronouncing the pas- 
sages that he had selected to be libellous, 
it was merely a lawyer’s opinion, and he 
as well as any other man was liable to 
error. The prosecution was said to be on 
the part of the Government and of tlie 
public, and not of the individuals who 
had preferred the former bill of indictment ; 
but there could be no such distinction, 
as the offence was stated to have been 
committed against them ; and the great 
error was, that no affidavit had been put 
in, negativing the charges said to have 
been made against them. If an affidavit 
was put in to prove that they had been 
charged unjustly, then he might be suc- 
cessful in obtaining his criminal informa- 
tion : but this had not been done. A 
fact which ^vas palpable and tangible had 
been asserted, that a number of persons 
had united together to write down tlie 
editor of the Calcutta Journal, and hav- 
ing failed in tlie attempt, they had then 
united in instituting this prosecution. 
This was a fact capable of a distinct disa- 
vowal, and which they were bound to 
negative, before they could come into 
Court, and ascribe improper motives to 
his client. 

Sir Francis Macna^kten here made an 
observation from f the Bench, wbicli we 
could not accurately collect : — Mr. Fer- 
gusson, however, thanked the Learned 
Judge for reminding him of a point, which 
he mi^t have otherwise passed over. He 
had intended to resolve the consideration 
of the question before the Court into 
three points ; the alleged attempt to in- 
fluence the petty Jury ; the assumed as- 
perGioiis on the Grand Jury ; and the sup- 
posed imputations on the motives of the 
original prosecutoi^ of the indictment ; but 
before he entered more at large into these, 
he said he w'ould bestow a few observa- 
tions on the objection which arose in his 
mind as to the jurisdiction of the Court, 
or its power to grant criminal informations 
against individuals in cases of libel. 

Fergusson, in pursuing this topic, 
quoted largely from various statutes, as 
well as the charter of the Company, ac- 


companying his quotations with argument 
and comment as he went along; but in 
this it was impossible to follow him with 
that minute accuracy, which dry matters 
of law and perj^etual reference to section 
and clause requires. We shall endeavour, 
however, to give the leading points to 
which he referred. Xn opening this ques- 
tion of the juri^'diction of the Court, he 
asked their Lordships if they really pos- 
sessed the pow'er of granting criminal in- 
formations ? This W'as called the King s 
Court, but it was not the first that had 
been established in India, although no 
other regular King’s Court had been es- 
tablished with all the powers that this 
possesses. There had been a King’s Court 
in India since the days of George I. The 
Mayor’s Court of Calcutta was as much 
a King’s Court as that sitting at the Old 
Bailey. This would account for the word 
“ information” inserted in the Act of Par- 
liament, he thought inadvertently in con- 
junction with the word “ indictment.” 
But this word “ information,” if not used 
inadvertently, must have another meaning, 
and could not refer to criminal informa- 
tions. For the j)OW'er of granting them 
was not conferred upon their Lordships 
by the Act of Parliament (13th Geo. HI.), 
nor was it granted by the letters patent, 
issued in pursuance of that Act for the 
erection of the Court. Their Lo;dships 
were endued witli some, but not with all 
the powers of the Court of King’s Bench ; 
they were to be guided by the practice of 
that Court where they had no positive 
rules to guide them. 

Sir i^. MacJiaghten observed, that their 
proceedings were not guided by the Court 
of King’s Bench, except as a Court of 
Oyer and Terminer. 

Mr. Fergussoji acquiesced in the just- 
ness of this observation, as to criminal 
matters ; but he meant in respect to civil 
matters. The Act of Parliaineni (13th 
Oeo. III.), which authorized the erection 
of a Court at Calcutta, did not actually 
constitute tiiis Court, but empowered the 
King to constitute it. 

The Hen- Chief Jiislkc observed, that 
although the Act did not constitute the 
Court, yet it directed tliat the Court when 
constituted should possess such powers 
as there specified. 

Mr. Fcigusstm did not imagine tliat the 
Act of Parliament conferred on the Court 
which it empow^ered tlie King to erect, 
any powders but such as should actually 
be granted to it by the letters patent. And 
although the charter said that this Court 
should have all civil, criminal, admiralty, 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, this did not 
mean that it should have more power 
than is actually and specially granted to 
it by the charter; and their Lordships 
had not ail the jurisdiction of these Court‘', 
as no Act of Parliament had bestowed 
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it upon them. In speaking of the Mayor’s 
Court, the word “ information” in this 
sense did not occur ; the)^ were to try 
cases by “ information,” but it was such 
an information as occurs in a popular ac- 
tion, before a Court of Oyer and Tenniner. 
The charter gives a direct power to the 
Court to try such cases as should come 
before it, by all such ways and means as 
were in use j and the word information, 
which did not occur till the establishment 
of the Supreme Court, must have meant 
‘'Ome of these ways and means used in 
the Mayor’s Court. The 36th clause of 
the charter, after declaring, that from and 
after tlie proclaiming of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, tlie authority given 
to the Mayor’s Court by the former charter 
should be abated, goes on to say, “ nor 
shall any indictment, information , action, 
suit, cause, or proceeding,” depending, 
in the said Mayor’s or other Court of Oyer 
and Terminer, be abated or annihilated, 
but the same shall be transferred to the 
Supreme Court, and then the Supreme 
Court is authorircd to proceed in “ all 
such indictments, informations,” &'c. be- 
longing to suitors “of the said Mayor’s 
Court of Calcutta, or the said Court of 
Oyer and Terminer,” &c. Tne word “in- 
formation,” here could apply only to such 
informations as had been institutwl l)efore 
the IVIayor’s Court, or the Court of Dyer 
and Terminer, such as had been used in 
these Courts before they were abolished, 
and could not possibly refer to criminal 
informations of that description granted 
by the Court of King’s Bencli. The 
same association of words “ indictments 
and informations,” and which seemed to 
follow in regular train whenever one was 
introduced, as was generally the case in 
drawing up Acts of Parliament, lest any 
thing should be omitted, occurred in tlse 
32d clause of the charter. The Court is 
empowered to allow or deny tlie appeal 
of the pai-ty pretending to be aggrieved;” 
but this clause, instead of giving any 
countenance to the interpretation wished 
to be put upon the word information, 
evidently referred to appeal case;>, and 
not to criminal informations. In support 
of this, lie quoted from the two preceding 
clauses of the charter (30 and 31), which 
grant the power of appealing from the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, under 
certain restrictions and qualifications, the 
forty being obliged to pray the Court for 
leave to appeal, and to pay or perform (or 
give security for paying and performing) 
any sura of money or duty aw'arded against 
him. The word, therefore, could refer 
to no informations but these popular ac- 
tions, to w'hich he had been alluding, 
which w’cre tried by a Jury when the Court 
was acting as a Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, which the Supreme Court is con- 
stituted by the 19th clause of the charter. 


By this clause, their Lordships were em- 
powered “to summon Juries, to inquire 
by the oaths of good and sufficient men, of 
all treasons,” &c. ; to summon the British 
subjects resident in Calcutta, as a Grand 
Jury or Inquest but, unlike the Court 
of King’s Bench, they had no power to 
summon Juries, except as a Court ofOyer 
and Terminer ; they had no commission 
of Nisi Pnus, nor as a Court of Assize. 

The Hon, Chief Justice observed, that 
the 14th clause of the statute (1 3th Geo. 
III.), and the 1 3th of tlie charter, were 
general clauses, granting the Court all 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

Mr. Pergussoyi granted it ; but how ? 
As a Court of Oyer and Terminer and jail 
delivery. Clause 32d, authorizes the Court, 
in all indictments, informations, and cri- 
minal suits and causes whatsoever, to re- 
fuse the appeal of the party aggrieved ; but 
appeal and certiorari were terms that might 
have been used indiscriminately. One 
clause (34th), on which he strongly relied, 
as supporting his interpretation of the 
meaning of the word information, w'^ 
that which exempted the Governor Gene- 
ral, the Members of Council, and Justices 
of the Supreme Court from arrest, except 
in cases of treason or felony, and enacting 
that the Court should not be competent 
to “ hear, try, and determine any Indict- 
ment or information” against them. Now 
the Governor General might offend, and 
in former times nothing was more likely, 
by receiving corrupt gifts or loans from 
the native Princes ; he hoped it was no 
libel to say so now, as it was so long 
ago; and tlierc might, therefore, be infor- 
mations against him. The charter, there- 
fore, meant to guard against this. 

’Die Hon. Chief Justice obser\'ed, that 
taking such gifts had been made a misde- 
meanor, and they could not try tlie Go- 
vernor General in sucli a case, because 
they could not try him or the members of 
council for misdemeanors only. 

Mr. Fergusf-on vaid, athat there might 
l>e informations in such a case, because 
the party making the gift might sue. But 
he contended that the w’ord “ information,” 
thus incidentally mentioned, could not 
make the law, when the power of proceed- 
ing in that manner had not been distinct- 
ly and specifically granted ; though, if 
followed up by a number of prec^ents, 
he admitted that in time it might become 
law. The Company had been advised 
to give the Advocate General the power 
to file informations ex-offlcio in the case 
of witnesses residing at a great distance 
(100 miles) from Calcutta, for the more 
convenient administration of justice. There 
were very few cases in which they had 
proceeded by information; the King'r. 
Matthew Law’, for sending a challenge to 
Mr. Ricketts; and there the case of 
the King Cox, also for sending a chal- 
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to IVIoreil. Sir Robert Chambers 
suited his opinion on the law of the 
in a book written by liim, at great 
yery ingeniously arguing the case 
faiposelx, as if talking to another per* 
Thus, ** It may be said so and so 
in favour of this side of the question, 
ipt it ^lay be answered on the other hand ; 

it replied to that, &c.** 

b^t his final conclusion of this debate is, 
(^t be does not know if the Court has 
the power to grant criminal informations 
or not, and he lays it down as a fixed 
principle that unless such a power were 
specially given, the incidental mention 
of it could not establish it. Besides this, 
even if their Lordships liad the power of 
granting the information when applied for, 
they bad no officer who had power to 
ffie such an information. This power was 
qri^nally vested in the Master of the 
Crown Office, who could issue them on 
all occasions ; hence the greatest evils 
saoae from harassing and malignant pro- 
secutions ; and to restrain him in the ex- 
ercise of this dangerous power, it was 
enacted that he should not issue tliem but 
with the permission of tlie Court of King’s 
Oencli. But their Lordships Iiad no such 
officer as this. The clerk of the crown, 
Mr. Lewen, could not, nor the Advocate 
Qeneral himself : for although in some 
respect? he represented and exercised the 
functions, yet not all but only a few 
scattered attributes of the Attorney Ge- 
neral had fallen on the shoulders of his 
f^med Friend. He trusted that for 
these reasons their Lordships would refuse 
the rule, and let the case go to the proper 
inquest, the Grand Juiy. 

Having said thus mucli on the question 
of the jurisdiction, he would return to 
the division of the question which he had 
originally proposed to himself to observe. 

His Learned Friend, tlie Advocate Ge- 
neral, in moving for the rule, had imposed 
on himself a severe task, as well as on 
him (Mr. FergusjiDn). In tlie extensive 
field which he had gone over, he had said 
tlfcre w'ra-e not less than tsventy libels, and 
he (Mr. Fergusson) did not mean to as- 
sert, tliat there might not be libels or 
libellous matter in the passages he had 
iii viesv ; he admitted tliat many of them 
were Jndi.screet, imprudent, and even im- 
proper publications ; but if their Lord- 
fflips’ should send his unfortunate client 
^ore ’a petit jury as a lilwller, against 
Alfiomf they, the judges of the .Supreme 
jfdiirt^ had pronounced their opinions, he 
epffid have no hope of escape, while by 
«m^^»g the to the Grand Jury, the 
as wdl as his client, would 
Wery fair advantage that they could 
^esffe' 

General’s charge against 
itself into three l^ds: 


Jury ; 2(LTo intimidate future Grand Ju- 
ries, by reflecting on tlie conduct of the 
past ; and 3d. An attack on the prosecu- 
tors of the action now pending. In an- 
swer to these three charges, he would en- 
deavour to shew, by reference to the pas- 
sages cited as libellous, that his learned 
friend was not borne out in liis opinion 
on the charges. Tlie Petit Jury were men- 
tioned in the paper of November I, in the 
article headed “ General Summary;” and 
they were again mentioned in the letter 
headed Parenthesis on Sobersides,” in 
page 12, and in page 4 under the head 
“ Champion upon Sobersides.” These 
were all the places in w hich the Petit Jury 
was even mentioned, and these formed 
the sum and substance of the Advocate 
General’s charge of an attempt to influence 
them in tlieir decisions on the cpining trial. 

Now, the “ General Summary,” page 1, 
was published the day afler the Bill v. as 
found by the grand jury, and had reference 
as well to that as to the discussions tliat 
had previously been agitated, concerning 
the comparative excellence of these two 
modes of curing offences through the press, 
Summary Transmission, and Trial by Jury. 
He sets out with a complaint, said the 
learned counsel, of the incessant occupa- 
tion whicJi has been entailed on him by 
the prosecution then pending ; and no 
doubt, said Mr. Fergusson, the complaint 
is fully justified ; for what with tlie inter- 
ruptions of tlie idle, of those who have 
nothing to do, and tliose who have nothing 
to say, I can well believe that the time of 
my client was fully taken up. Here, then, 
Uiere is no libel. Further, Mr. Bucking- 
ham says, “ For our cause, we are willing 
to confide it to the breast of our country- 
men, the ‘ I’welve Common Tradesmen 
of Calcutta,* to suppose whom capable of 
judging an afiair of such importance to 
the State, as an allusion even to the con- 
duct of any of its public functionaries, 
was treated as a flagrant and enormous 
libel.” Nowhere, their Lordships might 
be apt to suppose tlie expression “ Twelve 
Common Tradesmen,” was originally Mr. 
Buckingham’s ; but it was not so. His 
client w’as, as before observed, in few 
instances the aggressor, and he certainly 
had not been so at least in this instance. 
Ihe expression was taken, in fact, from 
John Bull ; and as a proof of it, it is 
printed within inverted commas, and the 
reader is referred by a note to the letter 
of Mr. A., which had been published in 
that paper of September 28th. John Bull 
had thrown the “ Twelve Common Trades- 
men” at Am head, and he only meant to 
tlirow them back again at his own. 

The Advocate General. — At whose?” 

Mr. T*ergussoti. — “ At John Bull’s to 
liesure; not at yours!” But, the learned 
Counsel obsen ed, his friend the Advocate 
General tnfly in a hcl^eSs ; 
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had never seen the John Bull, or the fined powers, has consequently the riglft 
Hurkaru, or any other paper but the of confining people to be suffocated to- 
India Gazette ; for if he had, so as to have deatli in the black hole, and all the rest 
known something about tlie discussion in of it ! ! ! His learned friend (who fead 
question, he certainly never would have only the India Gazette) had not seen 
asked for a rule to file the present infonna- This writer would be a very good subject 
tion. He here quoted from the John Bull of the Ottoman empire, and there he would 
of the 28tli of September the following leave him. His client repelled such sla- 
passage : vish doctrines, and in his Journal of die 

“ From all this, one would be inclined 1st of November, he says, ** Tlie British • 
to imagine, that the said mariner at pre- laws have constituted honest Juries as the 
sent residing by indulgence in Calcutta, only fit and proper guardians of the state, 
as the Bditdr and Proprietor of a Newspa* tis far as libel is concerned ; and we now 
per, entered into no covenantor agreement see that the united judgment of ‘ Twelve 
with the EasUlndia Company at all ; or if Common Tradesmen (f Calcutta,' but late 
he did do so, that he has now entirely so foolishly derided, is held to be more 
forgotten it. He considers himself ‘ en- just and more legal tlian any man’s dis- 
gaged,* he says, in a certain ‘cause,* cretion.” It is very true, my Lord, con- 
over which the local authority has no lawful tinued the Counsel, the British laws /rat^ 
control. He opposes the discretion vested constituted honest Juries, as the only fit 
in the Governor General by law, to the and proper guardians of the state, as far 
law itself, and blushes, he says, for those as libel is concerned : so much so, indeed, 

‘ who hold the Laws to be superior to tliat they liave taken away a great deal 
Discretion.* He talks of ‘ tlie yuny of the power tiiat formerly belonged to | 

hands that are now stretched forth to arrest Judges. j 

the progress of knowledge and of intellect,* Tlie Honourable Chi f Justice remark- 

(as if he alone, and not the Government, ed, that tlie words “ Twelve Common i 

were the only competent judge of what Tradesmen of Calcutta,” being printed 

would advance or retard them), and he within inverted commas, was a proof that 

evidently insinuates that the privilege en- they were merely a quotation. ■ 

^stedto the Governor General, for the Mr. Fergiwion said, it was clear, even to 
purpose of controlling the conduct of per- a casual reader of the papers, that this cir- 
wns reso^ng here, witli or without license, cumstance, and the note at the foot of the , 

is an arbitrary despotic privilege, and that page, indicated a reference to something ! 

it would be more advantageous and ju- that had gone before, and related to a ‘ j 
dicious to entrust it to the discretion of matter already in dispute. He should pass j 

Twelve Common Tradesmen of Calcutta, over, he said, the intermediate part of tlie i 

The judgment and discretion of the Gover- “ General Summary,” relating to the asso- 

nor General in Council, as to what con- ciation which had failed to write his client 1 

cerns the tranquillity and welfare of the down in the lair and open field of argu- | 

country, might, he thinks, be dangerous, ment and discussion, as he should come to i 

Entrust these matters, says he, to a Cal- consider that when he treated of the attack ! 

cutta Jury, and we shall be safe! They on the motives of the prosecutors. It was 

are the legitimate guardians of the Indian clear enough tliat they had not written him , 

empire.**— 'Jb/ju Bull. down yet; but of this he should speak by j 

“ Aye, to Twelve Common Tradesmen and by. He would now confine himself t 

of Calcutta,” retorts the Editor of the to the charge of attemuting to influence 

Journal upon him. “ You deride my opi- the Petit Jury : and thA " General Sum- ■ 

nion, that the proper tribunal for trying mary” contained almost all that had been [ 

offences through the press is ‘ Twelve cited as having that tendency. He would, ■ 

Common Tradesmen of Calcutta,’ but, therefore, read the concluding and the i 

I say so still ; I would rather be tried by strongest passage on this subject : and 

Twelve Common Tradesmen, than be sent what did it say? Why this, “ Let those 

on board ship accompanied by a file of who have to sit in judgment on our mo- 

musqueteers.” And I (continued the leam- tives and our de^s, bani^ from their 

ed Counsel) say so too ! “ Is this advo- minds all considerations but those of that 

cate of lilierty (the writer in the John pure and upright conduct which can alone 

Bull proceeds) ignorant, that the Presi- acquit them at the bar of public opinion, 

dent in Council has succeeded to all the before which they, and all men, stand ; 

power of the Soobadar of Bengal, who and, knowing as we do, those motives to 

acted as a despotic sovereign ? And that be pure, and those deeds intended for the 

the legislature have expressly declared their benefit of the community at large, we 

intention to establish an undsfiked power have sufficient confidence in the integri^ 

in the Council ?” Here’s a defender of of any ‘ Twelve Common Trad^men'of 

liberty for you ! He contends that the Calcutta* that may be summoned as our 

Governor General is the legitimate sue- Judges, to believe that they will render us 

cessorof Suraj-u-Dowlab, and as adespo- impartial justice, which is all that we re- 
tie sovereign with a Council of unde- quire at their hand^.’* This was relie<l eii. 
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«s tpiidtaa|)Max^e.i}>e 

{■»a»»MBrit<| <t <,|H ft > < llie Pe& iiwf »riritb a 
Mftwa i iwIiWi ji H w r ^aa in Mstehitf. ;JEle 

^iM/taw i feiB fW 'ly y'- wiai: jM-- h« attenlion, 

Mmtf Oeoeial'Suinnt^ijv” 

III# tMr'amii u fli il |iii ini» ill |i iiliniliii ; 
^i»a(te!9iyiBldjiot..diswer..lhreugho>it the 
4li|l4e^^cjBaj^attabpt nut indeed 

’^IwyHiiag that was^ver.lueLy to yirejudice 
< jt *^ flngtcg any.Calcukta Jury that could 
tteadurinooedi ■ . 

at HalattBed Priend-had toM their Lord- 
-tAqKtfaat Inrwasnot avcare that persons at 
ctaiBie, afiehaj^osecution had been insti- 
'tittod, oner ilisuusscd the merits of the ease 
fending the.trlai ; imt he would like very 
.fBKdrth koov saMher 'Mr^Perry, of..tbe 
-'Jtfeitdi^^iOhifntele, was silent pending 
4ltee>ii^B.,ffk>Kl>ltt pleaded bis own cause 
.anndtllt aod^nteecnsfuljLy, and was t^uit- 
_ an of discussions in the 
nttlj^Bp^oAen paper, was read, might 
dte natijiai .euiugh; but were the Hur- 
^Mruandtlta Jidm i^U to go on from day 
iWddi) dWHtUi^. die Editor of the Journal, 
■HwHiaiii, ji'pigtea ^ndples, blackening fats 
KW nWiil labenrii^ by every means in 
tiitoposnr ta, create a . general prejudice 
T tl g a hi at kdltijt and Js he to be utterly 
saMeni^siw.het.flt skdawn in this helpless 
tMKe,^pdtad.aad assailed with ail the filth 
aMbtet nhbte press, like a man with his 
sihildstiadctf'tbe pillory, and must he not 
>M)ltn Ideattaiitb even in his own defence ? 
n^llf tnit iaid he was not aware that it was 
■iMlCal^iadiscnss the merits of such a case 
of Hbei, pending the trial : but even 
s# it^was iUegal, it was equally illegal on 
iteth-'sfitkicof :tfas question, and could not 
iMt ptmitSed te one and denied to the 
’Wfaer; tridiunyxdour of justice. As to 
4waBpN9Buai.t‘ Twelve Common Trades- 
^yrii rhari been deemed so prejudi- 
^irev 'tbat if instead of that 
’'finite; the, word Jury had been substilut- 
itciiBHnal Kifermation would have 
kWM 'Biteed ftK-against lua client, and it 
slias'' irate evident to alL that the words 
HrteteMlBK But .even -if they had been 
-d8s4tete«r-*ruit cifoimg'tfae Jniy to call 
'tl0n“f>)^7)K>n Tradetmen?” He thought 
-iratMi aa a^rallatian nte likely to be so 
teilfwd. : The Advocate Geaieral,^in sup- 
-ij^^of-his B>otie%.ifaad.qaoted,the etee of 
mgmxtg vertus.^aBSi, and an .nnfortu- 
aWiWWiaiitl iiaifcr M b learned Eiiend’s pur- 
a jintice of itfaa peace,, waa 
‘‘Wt toterateisA to a>.«iasd^eaBor j.and 
fK t^tirar^ayarereaeiiig into the 

WmHillud - l i and i ^ i Bs thraragb(rat..lhn 

ipiipal^ch wte^aiaiiBtel otnmty .town. 

flIbd-bittrGqteaiBed a parti^ aad 
MWMBW lyjjwri^liie^'Oase, and 'wen put 
"UbiP^&i’s hands as they ware 
^HWl^NiNMtetledto-tryl^ This 
would have been a case ift p|3nt,.if Sir. 
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Buckingham ha^ &nie-.4nyn to the Clgirt 
House, Mid. ^tributed,,ihis^£au^b^,pr 
papers containmg ^ dialed j 3 iicw,,|^^e 
ease, among tee Jinymem^st ,^y 
were goilig.,upgin]Ms Ui^j ht^at j^»ut 
h4 adverting to these maUprs jna r^^lar 
My fuhlicaji.on bq^ no.resmWance_.to 
if., ,The trial of Jolifle was pqslponed, 
berause, as Lord Kenyon expressed him- 
self, after tee aSempts jqst made to mfiu- 
' enee the rnihds of tee Jury, tee King, the 
prosecutor, could hot have a fair trial. The 
hand-bftl circulateil was ,'a vindieariop of 
tee conduct of 1V&. and ascribed 

maljcious mqlwes to the jprosecutors ; and 
Lorfi Kenyon ^ccfariid rightly, that j£ peo- 
ple were alloned to jirejiulice tee minds of 
tec Jury, lit Uu; lim: when tlie case was to 
he tried, such a practice . would indeed 
poison tee sources of pubhe^ j.ustice, l^ut 
this was done at the very time of trial, and 
therefore it ted' nte,at resemble fhe 
present casej, yet this was tee. stron^st 
case that conld he found j or if there had 
been another more f^ouraUe, it would no 
doubt have been brought forward by te*-’ 
Advocate General. Besides, the person 
in teat case published a hand-bill evident- 
ly for the nerp purpose of prejudicing 
the mind of the Jury, and far na other ; 
but his client had no need to make any 
apology for having published these articles; 
it was his business to publish, and lie was 
discussing, and publishing discussions on 
such questions daily, so that it v\as hardly 
possible that he should not have said some- 
thing on his own case : and accordingly he 
did mention it, as had been seen in tlie 
article read, hi which be speaks of it a 
little fervently, he confessed, towards the 
end, hut still only as a man, who felt 
warmly, might be allowed to do. He 
Mys, “ I, who have been daily vilified and 
traduced, am now to be put upon my 
trial ; I am willing to submi^ to the deci- 
sion of a Jury of my couhtrypien. I 
want nothing but justice, and I wait with 
lheco;inilem,e\pectatioM of obtiitnihg it on 
the day of iiiy t^iaj. 1 know [ am ifujo- 
ciiii. Hill! I am 1 'e-l’' *'v' 

I > til, it imsuciv. ami. .T di he. ni'i'-'*;' 

;''e''ti!.il 1,'^ .(illy, 
jdi.aviii :i. iia 


iliil dll 

iU," 

hi Im 1 i| hO 

So he CiMli ' V \Qf .. 

hnjLvul 'K.u hjji 
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nor, indeed, any thing asceited in it more 
tinm a well known truth. What was the 
aom and substance of the letter ? Why 
nterely this, that the prosecutors had 
adopt^ a mode of ptosecudon which pre- 
cluded all possibility of tl^ quesdmi of the 
truth or fitbehood of the supposed accusa- 
tion i^piinst them being entered into ; and 
even this asserdon was called for and oc- 
casioned solely by a letter which had ap- 
peared in the Hurkaru of the preceding 
day, signed C — , and which the learned 
counsel pronounced to be one of the most 
malicious libels that was ever composed or 
published. The writer of this letter had 
tuserted, that the secretaries were bound 
in duty to the Government, to the public, 
and to themsdves, to go to a Court of Jus- 
tice, in ordor to justify themselves from 
tile accusations thrown out against them ; 
and, says Brevior, in reply to him, “ A 
pretty reason, this, truly ! why, if justifi- 
cation was tlmir olqect, they would have 
chosen the mode of trial that admits of it ; 
but it is clear they do not aim at this, for 
they have chosen the very mode of pro- 
ceeding that shuts out justification altoge- 
ther.” ITiis was the sort of answer given 
to shew the absurdity of the reasoning by 
which this C — , in the Hurkaru, attempted 
to maintain his ground, 

Mr. Fergusson now proceeded to con- 
sider the accusation against his client, of 
refiecting on the Grand Jury. He knew 
no rule that exempted the acts of a Grand 
Jury from temperate and reasonable dis- 
cussion. It would be very strange indeed, 
if they of all other men enjoyed such a 
privilege. In a case where a person was 
found guilty of an offence, as of murder or 
robbery, for instance, the evidence of which 
depended on a number of complicated 
facts, the whole of which was known to 
no one individual, not to the accused him- 
self, and when the Jury could decide only 
by the evidence before them, it would be 
indecent in such a case to discuss the accu- 
racy of their finding a Bill, done accord- 
ii^ to the best of their judgment. But a 
case of libel was very different ; for in this 
there was no secret, no facts that bore upon 
tbecasebut such as were accessible to every 
person, since any body migbt purchase 
andread tire Ubel its^; andno discussions 
oar comments could in any way or manner 
adter tire nature or tenor of the passage to 
be produced in Court as the alleged libel 
for the consideration of the Jury. When 
they had met together, all that the Grand 
Jury bad to do, was to decide merely on 
the oonatroction of a passage in a pub- 
Ifa; newqrapo' ; tiiey assemble, and one 
asks the otiler, first, “ Have yod seen the 
pr^io-?” And next, whethm’he otmsiders 
such and su<& a passage as K^ous, or 
not ? As for the indictsocra itseh^ it is in 
all pndidtdito not read at all, prticularly 
anch an snrfiilirtttTuaieBt as tl^ nMqaal- 
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led aa it was in its dimensions. If read at 
aB, he understood tittt it wwdiafnGliM 
of tire Grand Jury, on such ooeasiaqa, tv 
reliete eadi otiier, teacBng by tatmt, and 
that tiiey read by tha yard, tt tint that 
by two : a mode of riding wfahhk OMS' 
sidering the nnmbcr ol pages quoted, as 
the grounds of this new prohectition, wocid 
lie very necessary indeed to get tinoujdl it. 

The Advocate General had nfiorred to 
the letter in page 25 oftise Jounial> .head- 
ed “ Grand Jury,” to prove hu diatge 
that there bad been an attempt to tnlify 
the past, and to intimidate all fotare 
Grand Juries. He, 11&. Fergusson, on 
reading that letter, which he would re- 
peat to the Court, could find no sorb 
thing in it. It began by saying, “ it is 
rumoiued, that after a stormy debate, 
which lasted till a late hour yesterday 
afternoon, a small majority of the Grand 
Jury were prevailed on, not witiiout ^eat 
difficulty and strenuous efforts, to retaxn 
a True Bill on the matter of the United 
Secretaries versus Buckin^iam.” ]%!i« 
was surely no ground for prosecution. In- 
deed, the whole of th^ letters woe 
merely a number of squibs and rachats 
that different writers had let off at ends 
other ; though his learned Friend wisbed 
to persuade their Lordships that the Go- 
vernment-house was in danger of besag 
blown up : the dome of it, indeed, waa 
off alre^y, but he tbou^t they wtxe 
going to demolish it altogether, mid to 
make an attack on Fort William at the 
same time, “ A stormy debate !’* this 
was, he recollected well, a favourite pfaaw 
at the time of the French revolution, when, 
in every gazette, one was told of tnte 
seance orageuse ; but, as in this case, the 
storm was not a storm from without, but 
a storm within. So it is said, tiiat 
there were strenuous efforts ; but it isnot 
said that improper or illegal eSints ware 
used, or any influence exerted by people 
from without : but it means merely sbrong 
arguments among themselves. And why 
should things not be inserted in a news- 
paper which are the common topic of coss- 
versation, and known to every boify ? He 
himself (Mr. Fergusson) had heard af 
such and such things occurring in the 
Jury-room ; though he had not been a 
spectator, he had been at least an audhMr, 
and that very lately, of a “ stormy debai%” 
while sitting in this place (tlie bar of tite 
Supreme Court) waiting for a verdict. 
People were constantly coming and tdlii^ 
him, while the Jury were cmaultinfr the 
progress of their deliberatimis. One 
woitid sa^, “ they (the Jury) axe stey 
much din^ ; titere is akeen dcfaate;.<ar 
such a persem stands out.” “ D o a sh q P* 
I say ; tmd if on my sidc> “ hewn 
clever fellev, I hope be will tah|||r«iir 
tbe res^” Sbe. he. Ibia wes et^tepi^ 
eeeunrhig eniy ftr wleill.il'tiwfinw 
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f 9 r thought pr<^ to 

rrove Ibf a cnmwol fiiformatibn against 
(p. 25) 'goes on to 
say, ‘fTfie experienced in this 

pjrejimmary st^e,, It is to be hoped, is 
c^.y th^precursot to the greater difficulties 
that await the Holy League in the further 
p.i^ogress of their operations.*' That the 
prosecutors were leagued, together was 
true he hoped they would not be offended 
ftt b«ng called JToty, and being classed 
uriw Francis, Frederick, and Alexander. 

for the list of the Grand Jury, called 
ip this letter, why the motive for that call 
might be simply tbis, it might, in fact, 
UDount to saying, “ I, tlie writer, having 
some doubts of the capacity of seme of 
those who occasionally form Grand Juries, 
wish to see the names of tliose who found 
thpt to be libellous which is not libellous, 
that I may judge of their capability of 
deciding correctly.** After all, was it 
libellous to say what many people believed, 
that the Grand Jury had decided that to 
be,, a libel, which was in fact no libel. 
Notwithstanding, he was not defending 
th^ (discretion of publishing these letters : 
they might be indiscreet and improper 
pptlications, but he contended that there 
was no proof of malignity of intention, 
or of a desire to influence the Petit July, 
or toat danger of poisoning the sources of 
jpstlce which had been pretended. If 
people were so thin-skinned that they could 
pot bear these squibs and effusions in tlie 
new^apers, was the common course of 
procedure by indictment to be abandoned 
on their account, and recourse had to the 
extraordinary mode of criminal informa- 
tion.? 

The l^ned Counsel (hen proceeded to 
comment on the Igtter of Spectator, headed 
“ tte Lite!,** in page 59 of the Journal, 
which^ he observed, was intended to shew 
what latitude of discussion was tolerated 
ip England on the conduct of public men, 
cqppafed with that soreness of feeling dis- 
f&yqd here. Heodid not mean to contend 
that every thing published in England 
agaiust iniiiisters. and utlier ])iif)1Ic men, 
was to be tolerated here; but tliere was 
something far more ohjectionalde, those in> 
famous, tliose diabolical attack '><Hi private 
character, tliuf Iiad forsosiic time past dis- 
graced a cer^n portion of the press in 
England, an abuse of the liberty of the 
^e^ so horrible, th^t a parallel to it could 
not bfe.muiid in any country; he meant 
fho^‘ infiinon® aVtack*’ o*' private charac- 
ter in t!:i‘ .folin fhill (if lli'i'land, which 
piTC* a <ILgriCe to .ill w!'>i encouraged 
fheiii. Ihc Wr'.ser ofll.e leller m question 
haidounitvf |..i'Sages from 
id’ ‘;!u a fhe freeddm ’of 
.IT hi.- r.e on'^iirflifc 
'men.' {CqiJiliy c:i'n eiiie!* (he gn'nl»- 
ihe iii'iiifialde sof?!. 
rnv, iiie'fiiollitjrfde dlirc^ard of^ilFhl&irtis 
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from merit or services, that wc often sec 
in persons in liigh official stations when 
providing for themselves, their relations, 
or dependants.** These were the words 
of Mr. Windham, himself a Secretary, as 
to public men. And the writer of the 
letter then observes, These strains are of 
a higher mood ; these imputations are 
more grave, direct, and specific, than any 
to be found in Sam Sobersides; yet all 
England could not produce one man to 
prosecute the journalists who printed Mr. 
Windham’s speech, much less twelve 
Grand Jurors to convict them of a libel.” 
Now this was certainly true, for no per- 
son thought the reporters of this speech, 
or the autlior of it, deserving of prosecu- 
tion ; no bill was presented, and conse^ 
quently no bill was found by any Grand 
Jury. 

He next came to the consideration of 
the letter (page 61 ), signed Richard Fubbs, 
headed “ lliice— -no Nearer.** One wri- 
ter in the public papers, he observed, had 
signed himself Brevis, another Brevior, 
and a third Brevissimus^ so this letter 
might well be called Squibissimus. It 
begins thus > 

M ’TisgoJd 

Which buys admittance; oft it duib ; yea, and 
makes 

Diana^s rangers false themselves,— yield up 
Their deer to the stand of the stealer; and *tis 
gold 

Which makes the true man killed and saves the 
thief.” 

But be understood his friend, the Advo- 
cate General, did not object to tliis, be- 
cause it was from Shakespeare, for whom 
he had particular regard. The letter pro- 
ceeded, “ It is said that a club of persons 
who are suffering under an incurable 
Gangreen This immediately led his 
learned friend, by association, to Dr. Mac 
Whirter, and other persons besides, whom 
he had happened to seedressed in green, not 
men “ in Kendal Green.** But really,- if 
this letter were a libel on any body, it was 
on the head printer of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal, whom it scandalized with the appella- 
tion of Diabolo ! “ It is also currently re- 
ported (says the writer to this dear Diabolo) 
that a majority of the Grand Jury have 
found a True Bill against him (your mifs- 
ter) under ten counts.** Was it not true 
that a Bill had been found under ten 
counts? and, perhaps, such a Bill was never 
before counted out to any body. “ I have 
been told (says the writer), nay, I verily 
believe, that are ahiong these £ver- 

gr^fens some gentlemen of real worth and 
talents ; ahd Fam sorry for it.** *Wafrit 
any litid to talk of men in green? He 
had heard that Oiinese Mat^arins were 
disfln^i^ed by the number of their but- 
tons, but' he did not know that green wks 
the di^finctrve colour of any class of men 
aibointg mdeed, FalstaffVold 

ttie itns-b^gorten ‘ktiavOi'In 
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Kendal Green,” of whom he says, during 
the contest on Gad*s-hUl, “ What, ye 
knayes ! young men must live : you are 
Grand Jurors are ye ? We*il jure ye, 
i’faith.” The next time this play was acted 
at Chowringhee, these passages, he sup- 
posed, would be struck out as libellous; 
as, if it were not done, the Advocate Ge- 
neral might say, the expression Kendal 
Green is palpable, and can apply to none 
but the secretaries to Government 1 UTiis 
was what the Advocate General called one 
of the most W’icked and dangerous libels 
that had been published. But as to the 
gentlemen of real worth and talents, sup- 
posed to be among these Ever-greens, the 
writer says, ‘‘ I am sorry for it ; that is, I 
am sorry any such gentleman should be 
found in any such association.” Cut this 
was mere matter of opinion ; he was sorry 
for it, another might be glad of it, and a 
tiiird care nothing at all about the matter. 
However, these expressions, if at all ob- 
jectionable, did not belong originally to 
the Calcutta Journal. They were mere 
quotations from another paper, the John 
Bull of Thursday, November the 1st- 
Here is the passage of one Mr. Touch- 
stone, whose words had been merely re- 
peated by Richard Fubbs : — 

‘‘ I have been told that my last letter was 
too severe, and that in animadverting upon 
the conduct of the Liberal Junta,” as it 
is called, I have been unknowingly satiris- 
ing some gentlemen of real worth and talents 
in Calcutta. If this is the case, lam sorry 
for it; that is f I am sorry, that any such 
Gentlemen should be found in any such 
associationf ‘ When men of talents,’ says 
Burke, ^ sacrifice all ideas of dignity to 
an ambition without a distinct object, and 
work with low instruments, and for low 
ends, the whole composition becomes low 
and base.’ One or two gentlemen of ta- 
lents can add no splendour to a factious 
mass of filthy opacity. They cannot but 
1 erceive that their free-press is becoming a 
downright nuisance in society, and that its 
tendency is obvious to encourage habits of 
dissention, contumacy, and profligacy. 
But they hope that it will ultimately prove 
advantageous to the Government of the 
country ! They expect, like the autlior of 
the Bees, to see good spring up, and pullu- 
late from evil, as naturally as chickens do 
from eggs. They cannot perceive, that 
the low instruments emijloyed in conduct- 
ing such a machine, are totally unqualified 
for the task. They cannot, or will not, 
perc»ve, that these low instruments, who 
call themselves political and ethical re- 
formers, at this Presidency, have but one 
object in view, and that one object is 
gffin • — DuXcU odor lucri e re yuahAc/;— 
The smell f gaUn is fragrant even fo nights 
wofHcers, and so is it to th«n^ give them 
and-lft the world look to in- 
what/ -says tlw Satirfst, ‘is 


Infamy, when money is safe?’ (^uid enim 
salvis iifamia nummis? — Out with 
faction ! — Touchstone.” 

Here is John Bull attacking Mr. Buck-^ 
iogham’s friends; and Mr. B.’s 'corr^ 
pondents, on the other hand, in fepellirig 
these attacks in this newspaper war, taking 
their own w’ords, twisting them a little to' 
make them suit, and flinging them back 
upon them. (^Here the Advocate General 
expressed signs of dissent.) His learned 
friend (the Advocate General) need not 
croak yet ; he would get his turn by and 
bye, and might speak for four hours if he 
choio, and he, Mr. Fcrgusson, would 
not open his mouth to interrupt him. He 
then read from the letter of Richard^ 
Fubbs the last paragraph but one ; — “ This 
finding of the Bill is a serious afiair ; and 
it may be worth the pains to endeavour to 
ascertain whether any are so situated as to 
make it probable that they might have 
laboured under an insensible bias in favour 
of one or more of the club. For, as cle- 
ver Mr. Touchstone (a rather testy, techy 
kind of a fellow) says, in the Bull of the 
1st. of tins month, “ Dulcis odorlucrie re 
yualibet, the meaning of which is, he tells 
us, that ‘ the smell of gain is fragrant even 
to night-workers,’ that is, I suppose, to 
tliose who work in the dark. And again, 
he says, ‘ Quid enim salvis infamia nuni-^ 
mis?' which may thus be turned into 
English : — ‘ what does it’signify how much 
dirty work is done, provided pelf and pa- 
tronage follow ?’ These, the learned 
counsel obsen ed, were only the words o^" 
John Bull, quoted from that paper, and 
used as a newspaper squib ; it never was 
meant or attempted to fasten any actually 
corrupt motives on the Grand Jurj', which 
could never enter into the contemplation of 
any of tlie writers engaged in this newspaper 
altercation. The writer of this squib 
might have gone farther than he ought to 
have done ; but there was no proof of 
malicious intention, or any fear of such 
dangerous consequence^as to call for the 
extraordinary interposition of their Lord- 
ships. 

He came now to consider the third part 
of the charges which were made the ground 
of this prosecution, the imputations on 
the prosecutors. His client asserted, tliat 
an association had been formed for the 
purpose of writing him dow n ; and wh^ 
ther this opinion was correct or not, it w^ 
clear that great pains had been taken to do 
it ; indeed, his client seemed the only public 
writer against whom every man’s h^nd 
had been turned. There was, of course 
nothing improper in attempting io write 
him down, if he were so pestilent ai^ 
libellous a character as had been 
ed; and now that associations w^re 
coming so fashionable, and l^al 
far as the opinion qj* the Eprd Majfpr 
it was not on injunqus imputation to s^v 
4F2 
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wtnilil ni/f'yi.n+'ypcrtfd rttyrin i-:!!.'. ‘IT.is 
was- tltt'di)iii'j^"Ag.^ii .( if.i'i!',’' Wlircii li nj 
liL'ffri'hiHprfmjUloii'- it' iinTitiiii > 'tiiji^p- 
^'S> 'fnxi i-iit!l; ; f;!!'! it' Tt 
is an titiiiiti ftiUlg,'', '.inil rtii-y !i:iic I'ot 
pieirTunsK (i.i’nsi ii'i ■<'•!(,■ Iii :i'i'[,>»r, I'ny 
ar^fbSnrid "'W nreatSv^ ‘ this' hyp alftda-vit 
^d'as'^'mejr'Had ' itniJiA^'inair- 

cn^ ifi6t|Ves td his th^'ttust alw ' 

en|&'’^’aWda«t'to tHafelfet, hefbth' "any 
one'^fctfofS cditie'Tfiio Pdurt'to” ask fb!" a 
Cdiiuniil lifflMiatiohf oh iheir behalf.' 
Thhrb was her^ ^o' jiiM*'' Y-rii'erihor, iih*’ 
private pmedhtOi-. wlai ui re piia . ,sr-i<: 
uiiBehTOe Act of Wiliam an, I M.iry, ninl 
Ift^hy bhlhid ‘th'enter intd'tcco^i- 
zaH£« '^ prdS^te;' arid before they eorijd 
bi^^nriltted' lio do s6, he iSust have ihe 
afi^K^it’rif 'teeSe si± ’ gentlenlen, 'all of 
whrin^ 116 "i^Jiedted, some of ' thetn he 
kne^ they had 'written nothing in the 

puf^ a^nst the Editor of the 

C^lhifta d^rrial. ' Such an affidavit was 
unfl^nitly ile^ired an ^ch cases, and' he 
trtefed'niat tpelr Lordships would not in 
dis^n'se with what was so essen- 
t^W^h^ess^ry. But even were these 
affl^vits'lnade, and were their Lordships 
of bjynio^ tbiit jhey had the power of 
graSnj^ Cfimitritl Informations, still he 
hcjSM'froffi' their Lordships’ justice, that 
th^ WbuW notigiOTtit, if they tliouglit it 
would place his client in a worse situation 
thaii'hri wijuW btherWise stand in before the 
Rriipytliy, on theday ofhistrial. If their 
Lordships sliouid gthnt this information, 
.woiitdinot the Juryaay, when he eamehe- 
fefe themii Is tMs the convicted libeller? 
Is this the man against whom ax persons 
haw tted,Bn.-Jn#^ent, which has been 
fiamtd'by/he' Grand Jury? against whom 
the JSHitmme. Court it^, the highest 
J9^i£iaI,,‘J>iInfpal ip: India has granted a 
ftri six libellous 
publications 'after Uie first BUr had been 
fgifpdl" Jk,wa(f«)( in hum^. jiatu|;e, 
Xpnsldei^ohs must and would 
fte ^efit j;u^, b^Ve 
wf fB^i&;ctreut.^^ .sent, j^if n'd.'Tetterca, 
^ 3 -Wej^ed;dQwri'\^y ri 

him. “ ' ' ■ -I ' 

. _Xowntd(i ibe roiieliisioii of Iii. speiiilri 
t(|u Iiviriieil t'(iiin,si'r, who had ii.',h,u,e.| 
the .'iihjocl by lii.' .Hii ami l.ileiil, asiuiiicd 
a graver auil ui«rc eiuigetii- 'Mne. lie 
i^^nle^ ip language of the me.l I'erei- 
i^c';^wl.',«Iugi|ept deseri|)ti<iii, U> l!,e jii,i. 
ricss, tlie tenileriiess, iuid llie Iiiiiiianily of 
tlwr./ainjldlips. I,l i- not luia," aiiid 


itmi jifformmtftf, 

may wisf, Orf'pn'tilii'lti rl 

ed i»j i!u' n‘pitai' s-iisil 
of n'nnnft nii 

as Ifu’ pu--m tiio’-! 'r7ci.'/^!r niii'n'sifd in 
the !*« < f ■|?i«''|i*Rd'rrr irla^ apifn-iiysp ' 

conn..«‘loi i>\ :l p'r'lilir 'jrRituftT, !■.& w'n- 
tumi iri!y lo di'lciul IsImM If Yffnii ji- pf*-- 
Sion*. niji!-!ly ri«f on !:i!!i."anjl rrt ' 

cate hi' o'Afs ’ T f!o Ihsnii.” wtid 

the h^n-i -d r *'lha' Tfi 

probfeedihg^' xn^Htcit^d ifeV' 

' client!' could iidt ^ 

more te»‘ p*T;!ii'ly.’ Tt” i*! not’ wyjiiin'd, 
my Lord. vni ol* opiivon 

that the orjn-firi" rrii»hf hjivo Ikrm 
attained /“ ••’i’- by thi* ; Init J 

say, tiiaf iT yon rtSi'y I’oi'ld ns 

have ■ been art^erfed,’ j/^u' Ai^ iff 

duty not to CTant tliis Information’ j 
my Loi'ds, 1 fhTn® ft’hais 
that' there Is nol^uUdHFbr 
do fiumbly hope b§4elfeiSeA/« 

1 arh cohf^irt, th^’ 
this Tnfprmatidn' 
tisfactidn of fhte publftlj' 
faction' of j6^ owii Ittd 

the defendknt,'' than Aededin^'to'^thb'' 

appHcation. 'Will yod; then, iny'ljbi*dBy ' 
increase by your decision,’ weight of 

that vengeance* 'th^ d^-’ 

fendant? Knowing, .'i« t do. ll«*rc»fds*t 
fio generally enroriainvi! for diK 


and which hisv (•«)!:» 


tly lMt*il iNls-i-^d 


during my eijperiencc lifere. 1 do uothesiw 
tate to say, that fky dfierit vnll comeh^fdry 
this Conrtfora final decision unAtF^Stfd-' 
vantages that will tend to ovenvhfelm blArt, 
Ihe decision of h Craitd 
it leaves the Or iiibOfceftct# 

imtniirTifwl •' htrf tbo 


untouched but rile dbeisiBiibr-thfe ^nCft* 
will, aril} Yriust fasive, 'US l taiv'e’<6t(terve(J'll)' 
always has had Oil the ricdlidS'bf ’Sii{*Ktitf 
Jury, an effect' highly' "i!ijuriofiS''l& 
client He will stMd'hef<#dW«9Krii*ttM» 
Court, riot as an iridlvidrihl rihbsfeYglBlew 
innoccrice Is a riiatfef fof‘ftetY> 
tion, but as a iriati ‘ ^lan" 

Ic^ rilhlc arid tSleiif ^bf 'ihd'iotttSlty'IsiB 
corivicted'aa'd cdridetiineif *■ 

»fr.''H&i^ rdse TS foBt«f'ori‘,«^'‘s<ilte^ 
side, arid’mer sfiffiri’jJriinrilihlHybte&bjH* 
tjons, he j^ofefedeS^fd'staiej'HMit itn'aBSHhi- 
vif Im''be6n iii hr 'MVi' BtirlclnMiaHl 

to riri^SrO df a'iWil«*wSi'4HS 

tentioH; oY' of 'spw,ish*'^''iriri!fli(lSee^l1^ 




Ji 

fif 

loiifp-id oViU uibiiviri’Rir [nibliihi'.'g rill'd^ 
artirlis Wiis lil prevent the n:i«ri |ib*fl'rih»'- 
tioiis wliicft hi'eri jrivtfi 

Tnaki:i^ ‘ftils'e inpfjf>rk’^i(A''^ ' krfd 'id 
ciii'inK r:icl I'riitrioiiv i\*iide»i^f or^'tlle 


^ jprjo»,".iy •»; !i<‘i jjvi 
thft..rt'ijiJijr,.j^*ouiijy (d* br Ji;. 

t,!i'»Trnie(i ; and ^liclhci tin! for uTiVb 


CiKinii raci j'niTi*ioiiv ivinlewf Or'tiH’ 

of fjill ■JfVl'ili'n'uiif. ' ' Ifi Vim«irtt*fnfg 'rtrif 
ijjUa^slin'i of'jnrli^f.'P’^r!, il’ npru^yed I 
virr'p?i^y r wK!^h 
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nal }^ 9 ni^onsJi^,b]^n g^ted-hs tbe 
Coui*i.,l)Ut, aS:}bB'autlio#ity had n<kbeen 

(^urt By 

Geprge and w^s *e 

Cliactur, and could not Bc^rofiivcyw qy 
uiruk'nlulincntuju, itHurijLy waa not esta- 
blished by these p^edents. . ^ 

Mr. Jerguiaon: stat^}, that in^thq case 
of H^tbew be jidpaded guijty, and 

it ttBg,Sharef»ref!the sapte tq.lwiythetber 
he was tried by JnfOTmadon ort Indict- 
ment; no objeej^op, ' conaeqnsendyc was 
made h>l die Wiodq 9? proceeiKog, and 
it Ttes,. diiecefore, np precedent at all. The 
caserrf.^.iroqrteroccnrrediaisn ; Mr. 
Fergnssqn (W£^“ oounselj and the question 
of ^jup^itatenii^^na.-neverj a^tated. Mr. 
Sirntithadnipsied-fw arCiruiiinal Infortna- 
tion aghast .lilr.''. '&^neyf but -die Court 
reined 'i 1 •• v-',' 

Mr^lfle«'e9HW itP^ eetfr fo the dis- 
cutsiops,'ia„difb ease td Cos, because he 
had ,|i|9tjliad ««ess to any of the papers ; 
huts fan as . was knowni aU the^ cited 

as precedents had passed sub Now 

it wag. a.pointattended to snery day, in 
cilbigijpirecedeniBr (Whether, they had passed 
sidHisitenltih iiDtl iWerw decided after being 
fu%- digeitssed ; and unlcss.4he latter was 
the case, the point was, never considered as 
settled, and they were not held prece- 
deote e£ any weight. Tbis Cwrt, there- 
fore, bed still left the point open, and 
now, for the first time, was a ®cision to 
be praneunced upon it. Ibe 1 3th George 
ll]. {a. 13) enabled his M^'estyto erecta' 
Ceuitrwidi ‘i full power, to exercise all 
Ci»il, Oiaiioal, Admiralty, and Ecclc- 
siaadc^ jurisdiction ;” but it is only “ to 
da* such things as shall be found necessary 
fop ^ e3(ecution of all or any of the 
powers winch, by the said Charter siiall 
on*nfay-be( grant^ oc committed to the 
Coint.’’ These snjqiosed general 
words were' not ’genpraL words, but only 
autbtffi^the exeietse of such power as 
hiS( l^^ty fihould- b? pleased to bestow ; 
and^tbO'powers granted, by the Charter, in. 
pweuehpe.of the Act, wene as much law 
as if confocred, hy the A.cf ,j^lf. .The 
Idbb cl«pie,.;which seems to give^ general 
and luitiiaiteci jurisdirtion, “ power to de- 
tunoiue a!) caitiplainUagn.iisl uu) one of 
bis MajiMv'r '.uljecu foi iinj rriim- and. 
uflgdemeeq^, or e^re^bns cquumdcd,, 

‘‘ “7 

eetiBps,,whagsjgyj^” js bmiteiLfnd .tq^ 

^o^by,,whei pfepepd,®^'*?]* '^'^ 2 ** 227 . 

or lie . wiclr 
iqjgted to the said CourLot' Supreme .ludi- 
casure .to be estiljlislied bj 
Uem- the. wind l^g’ar,SencJl„diu .not 
oneei-ocpur-i It inighb. perhaps, .have 
saggd a fftfil., tbial,,of. trotfl^e fo liave traus- 
phinti^tiw Kipg's'llenci,!, prf>omo'pBtl of 
once; bu* ‘ha‘^ l“d "bt bef" 
clew* .iTbig Coiitt/did not' possess the 


m?, 

'wA , 


jnii'ulicUnnurthe Court of I^g’s 
IT if it luid, he uislied his ie.iriu'd 
tlie .Aihocnic GeiiecaJ, to state wK'ljL^AdJ 
iiiiu •■'.iciia iiiiwcr Bad lieeii e.iitiurred U|y)g. „ 
ii. Ilfiiad put. iipii:i lii.iui'.es.alS ihe.puiicia .i 
!■: UieCliarti'i where the wiiriU InlViriButioii .. 

an<^IndictmentgOcewedi ,- 3 «c( iri- 299 ® M » i 
th^,. nor. ia ^ ,0^. ilie^ jgqt' 


coidd he.findgueli 
those enjoyed by , the 
Bench. The ISth G^. ,.IjlTvi{?SP% 
empowered hislVIijesty 
Record, of Oyer and Temqner, aqd,^aU,‘. 
Delivery. The Charter .pointej bqt^ thd > 

jurisdiction and powa: of the.!Qp^^ r 
ill,, ll•al:: i i'l whreh Ihi- -hjll heescri’ispdj 
i::civ.l :!.i,ii i!,'"i'n:ies l■llll.lll:!y liie uiiiilo. ' 
III |.l■>c■:<!...■'l' i,> ec.t.,iel the iiileniluiice . 
of Jurymen, and also to compel . 
tendance of witnesses, wbicli,^ “ 
Court were in all respects lijre the,,|C<w 
King’s Bench, would be uhqeicesijp^^d', 
absurd to grant. By Sect. . 21 of ^ 

ters Patent, this Court has powec 
Provincial Magistrate^ in the 
ner as the Court of King’s Dench 
the inferior Courts in Epglqnd ; 

. fieiifOvftir 


vice it is a Court of Kings , 
that is no proof that it wa^fcteqget^JWjj 
transfer a Court of King’s 
other respects to this country.;, its 
blance to the Court of King’s-D^^Hn^O 
this particular is spoken of in illp^hpgqn,;, 
exsumina cautela, of the paiticul^.,p 9 iy^ij 
here conferred. , " , . 

The Chief Justice stated, thgithe 
of King’s Bench had not the 
puniriiall inferior magistrates. .MoJ 

Mr. Hos:g acquiesced , in b& TOIlU«dt)^ 
but insisted that it had the powetncifj Qtei 

dering and controlling them- ' n.' ah -...J si 
The Chief Justice again' ksk«d> ifi ttod 
Court of King’s Bedcb-lmd' thOTowwnao- 
fine or imprison them Witfeotita-trSaJJ® _ edr 

Mr. Ii’CT*gKrjon,“* No, lioP tEdur-Tbi^df' 

ships nor any Coitrt 6h'earfli;‘tit 
any Christian canntry.” “ .2 
■ Mr. ■ con’erded, ffiiit they hiofihj 
power to iiii*'ii fur ron*,'i;ipr,; iirtd' 

that Jhe hup-'* lU'.* Cum! woieafT)Im!rffdi!i 
the egerci-,' r-f iheir aulhunlv over 'Provin- 
cial Ma^’.;i.r.!., il-oiigh (.'i. t ,'!iJovr.1 irtir 
sri^grt^t ,u: vi*, a, flio King fi Itt'iicl! .tt 
home. , . .. ^ i' 

[Here a cUscussion afose aSto 
ihrsii^ rues".*’! ..'w hiiiever’i*' rrelo’h^'fDftl bjr 
thr (’■; :ii a- (."■'ipoi' .sso ■ i* of (liv'i' ai!!l' 
Tei ■u uT. T.e id,,*. Get). iiiT.-s.wl; 
ili,o i:*.> ;!■'!!! Sv. :i*si Of fl:i' Charii't, iviiM; 
oiiN ]».' esu'^Oiad a** anp'yoig ft'i rifjlrtlwcf’ 
tiuiwilla-lvi's ■ .,e,rT -:!j. 

Jlr. /f-ri,. '. 111 ! a g: i*.;.il 
citn!JOI!« I»r f!l‘‘ 

- •\\\^ 




’kflU'li lYiaU 

I h\ 'Vim** 



jjowrr^ 

o'» lUJ J'ly. ^;iv» ■! Ir. 'Tnlfil' ^ 

i!i.itu'ii i;id!< tun n!. caf (t ii'licr' 
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«s words of course Oirou^out the Act of 
!Burliament ; but unless the Letters Fa> 
tent gave the powo- expressly and distinct- 
If) the' Court could not infer it from ca- 
sual ezpiessions ; and it was not rested in 
them by Oie Act itself. He admitted that 
die woanl “ Indictment ” never occuired in 
the Act of Parliament (which was made 
gttieral, and included dl forms of trial), 
nddiout being accompanied by the word 
^ Information but this would not esta- 
blish the existence of the power, unless it 
was shewn to re^ on some other less equi- 
vocal foundation. If the power had pre- 
viously existed, the 53d of the King, 
which empowered the Advocate- General 
to file Criminal Informations in any special 
case was altogether superfluous and absurd. 
The occurr«ice of the word Informa- 
tion ” in the enactment, was not itself an 
enactment of the power to issue Criminal 
Informations, althought it might be ex- 
planatory of what followed. Neither was 
a recital of inconveniences an enactment : 
it merely informed us why such a power 
was then granted in regard to persons more 
than a hundred miles distant from Cal- 
cutta. Although it had been recited in 
the Preamble t^at their lordships had the 
power by Act of Parliament, yet if no 
such Act existed, this mention of it would 
not confer the power. The 1 40th sec. of 
the 52d George III. enacts, that certain 
offences against that Act may be proceed- 
ed against by Information. 

Mr, Fergus >on obsen'cd, This is giv- 
ing your Lordships the power in a special 
case ; and if you had the general power 
b^ore, there would be no occasion for 
granting it in any particular instance.’* 

The Justice remarked, that the 

Act assumed that the Court had the power. 

Mr. ffogg observed, “ This cuts double, 
for it grants a power in this instance which, 
if it had been assumed that it was already 
possessed, would have been superfluous.” 
He contended that the pow’er of granting 
Criminal Infon^tions was not vested by 
the Common Law in the Court of King’s 
Bench, but was a prerogative of the Crown 
only, and bad been exercised by 4be Master 
of the Crown Office, as an oflScer of the 
King from time immemorial without the 
interventioa of the Court. No other per- 
son belonging to the Court could file such 
an Information, though he possessed the 
power to do so nolens volens* It was now 
exercised by the Attorney-General. 

The Justice observed, tijat the 

Attorns Qeneral did not file Informatimis 
ill IGng’s namq, but iq his own. 

■ Hogg replied, that it was in virtue 
and on behalf of. the King; 
bn^9^ abuses arose from the Master 
of'^e Crowm,,Qiffice exercising this power 
in ..^j,yex^lipus an4 harassing manner,, au 

A^OMi^m^n^was j^s^qd ip. the reign 
an^Afeny pri^en|I«^ fiU^ 


such inibnna;tk>ns without first . obtaining 
the. cemsent of the Cpuit of King’s. 
Bench ; but that Court couH not oi itself 
appoint any person to file such an infor- 
mation ; it was a privilege exclusively ex- 
ercised by these officers,, as servants of the 
Crown. The Ccurrt could appoint no. offi- 
cer but for the purposes of justice ; nor 
could the power of doing so accrue by 
usage. Blackstone says, that the ptwer of 
filing Criminal Informations w^ as an- 
cient as, and coeval with the Common Law 
itself ; and that the 4th and 5th of WUiiani 
and Mary was passed to restrain the power 
which before was in the breast of the Master 
alone. This Court could not create such 
officers from any jurisdiction wliich they 
possessed, and there was no such officer 
now here or known to this Court, as the 
Master of the Crown Office at home ; and 
the Advocate General could no more file 
such information than he (Mr. Hogg) 
could do. The Act of William and Ma^ 
enacted that the Master of the Crown Office 
should not use this power vrithout the 
sanction of the Court, because he had 
abused it, vriiich clearly shewed that for- 
merly this officer was paramount to the 
Court itself, which liad had no power to 
control him. 

The Advovate General observed, that 
there was in this Court a Table of Fees, in 
which the fee for filing a Criminal Infor- 
mation was mentioned, which supposed the 
power to exist. 

Mr, Fergusson remarked, “ Yes, and 
there are also fees for compounding fe- 
lonies,” 

Mr, Hogg quoted from Chitty, to shew 
that the Master of the Crown Office was 
now an officer on belialf of the public, and 
the Attorney General an officer on behalf 
of tlie King, who bad power to file Cri- 
minal Informations ; and before the 5th 
of William and Mary, the power of the 
Master of the Crown Office was just as 
great as the power of the Attorney Ge- 
neral is now. Both his learned friend and 
himself, on seeing these strong reasons to 
dispute the power of the Advocate General 
or any other officer of this Coiut to file a 
Criminal Information, placed great reliance 
on the justice of the Court to refuse to 
grant it. 

Supposing, however, the power to exist 
in the Court, which he contended did 
not, be would still maintain that the 
Criminal , Infcmnation ought not to be filed 
against Mr. Buckingham, for , the publica- 
tions before adverted to. He regretted 
exceedingly, with his learned friend Mr. 
Fergusson, that any £uch application 
sliould ever have been made,, since another 
and a better course, was open to- pursue ^ 
but. if this, wene ^pa^d, it coi|]4 not^il 
to do incalculable injury to the 
h^ ^hqiflibe 

enough topffi^sbnny thing oDutba.sol’i^' 
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’fbririfef pfix^ediift^, because 
wh^W had^kr" jpttblished inJgRt be 
ut^'d" Ms prosecutors in evidence, if 
th§r‘ coura torture it in"any Vay' a^ainst 
him; 'but he cdiild make nb use of’ it 
whatever iii exteniiatioff,^ explahation, or 
tending to his own benefit and in his own 
behalf. But even adiratting that in this 
respect Mr. Buckingham had acted im- 
providently, tboiishly, and even culpably, 
still he would contend diat, with all this, it 
could not be considered as amounting to a 
case of such a nature as to call for the ex- 
traordinary interposition of the Court here 
sought, or for the exercise of this juris- 
diction. 

(Mr. Hogg was here overcome by exer- 
tion, and previous indisposition, and was 
obliged to retire. In a few minutes 
afterwards, however, he returned to the 
bar, and resumed his address.) 

In expressing Ms regret that the Ad- 
vocate General had thought it necessary to 
niake this application, he meant to im- 
pute no blame. He no doubt conceived 
that he was performing an act of duty, 
but he believed that he had erred in con- 
ceiving the present a case of such exigency 
as to n^d it. As to the case itself, he 
was free to confess that he came to the 
con^eration of it at first with the strongest 
impressions against his client. When he 
considered the rank, the names, and the 
characters of the persons who were the 
prosecutors in tMs case, all too high to 
need his eulogy, he owned that this very 
consideration made him tremble for the 
fate of his client. He thought that the 
mail must be a delinquent against whom 
such men could unite themselves. He 
looked on his case therefore with a mind 
predisposed to conclude that he was wrong; 
but on a more careful examination of the 
grounds ort which the question stood, he 
could 'find ho substantial reasons to sup- 
port his original prepossessions, though in 
addition to the strength they derived from 
the hi^ diaracter of die parties arrayed 
against his client, was the character of 
the Advdeate General who had taken up 
tl^eir 4cau^^ 

Itfthfe powerful exordium 

wifh*WMbh the’ AdvbcUte General had in- 
troduced tMs motion to the notice of the 
in^ed the horrofs 

of 'h Ife’diitiOUis press ih the most vivid co- 
He' had' spoken of the bortds of 
frii^dd^p^beihg' deSftoyed, of the peace 
and"H^[p^inress^ of private' lif^ bang tn* 
vadifttf/ of all 'that marfheM^d^r dfr'sacred,’ 
havKigbdbd Vfbfiited byit^ittfru^bri.' Hb 
had'fftdefidlasfied'th^Hceji^iiis pbsss^ '-dfl' 
thdty ’ Whd heanf hfrti tl^ghtenied at* 
thd^fibwid '|)ibt^e Kad’ 

MetOrf WAhe^iSl * 


ihiist derive Ms ' materials from othCT* 
sources, and tMs will account for Ms vio- 
lent prejudices against Mr. Buckin^iam*fl 
paper, wMch he confesses he never reads^ 
unless when it is obtruded on his notice^ 
by some individi^ who conceives himself 
attacked, and who resorts to him for his 
professional advice. It is thus, that from 
never seeing it but when importuned by 
some one to take notice of wlmt may have 
offended him, he has obtained partiM 
distorted views of its character, and is 
brought to think unfavorably of Mr. 
Buckingham as its conductor. ” 

The learned counsel now proceeded to 
go over the several passages pointed out as 
the grounds of the present information : 
but as this had been so copiously entered 
into by bis learned friend, Mr. Fergusson, 
he should content himself with adverting 
to some particular parts of them only. 
And, first, as to the article headed ** Ge- 
neral Summary,** in the paper of Nov. 1 . 
This was said to be an attempt to influ- 
ence the Petit Jury. If he had conceived 
it to be so, he would not stand up to de- 
fend any thing wMch would go to pollute 
the sources of public justice. But he bad 
read tMs over again and again, and he 
could see notMng in it but a paper warfare, 
in which the contest was for victory, and 
his client had evidently obtained it ; for 
he contended that a Jury was the proper 
tribunal for the trial of libel, and Ms op- 
ponents set up the discretion of the C^o- 
vernor General in Council as su^rior ; 
and the very men of wealth add talent 
whom John Bull and his supporters 
thought they were serving by pleading 
this cause, had come at last to prefer a Jury ' 
to the Governor General’s discretion, and, 
this was all that Mr. Buckingham 
told them. John Bull had spoken taunt- - 
ingly of the “ Twelve Common Tr^es-^ 
men of Calcutta” as unfit to try a case' 
of libel ; but Mr, Buckingham replies j, 
triumphantly, Even your letters novr * 
think otherwise ; for to thi^they Have conie, 
at last.” It was true tliat he entirely Ic^V 
sight of himself as being th*6 sUtjjecl 
this illustratldn, but Be iqjpic^ in 0e 
tablishmenf of his point, ^d h-iumpli^^l 
in the sticcifess of his ^gumpnt ; ' it 
readly nothing more. JnjS: next vveht 6 
the l^ers in the smne 'l^aper of Nov. 

The affidavit giVeu in bjr Mr! 
ham,' and already ' refe^d ^p, aa before ^ 
the Court, ^ stated" iMt tlie Jjetter 
“ X Chainpioti upon Sob'ersid^,** 
Justificatioh,”" bdfli fi^itidtl !|n 
answer to '^the 

pid>{}shed iff titfrkani'jbf Oct. 
prece^gf ‘He ^e^'eror*^ 

aid'Svilhudt lihc run-idrrsi'.oii iili*- 

fMrvine’Vi vdvm'^- ; if tfi. ilf< 
a ino*-i nrlsiridiss’iiiuhiji^'^^fo 

nrid'if art>‘ niM' lififld ra!? fbV IIm* 
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semUty of an information, this was one »tion of this C— , who had attempted to 
of. that descppition. Here was a letter, the establish diis durge against l^in diese 
object o^Jhji^,e 5 BS_t 9 place an accused per- very words in the Hvrkoru. The Ad- 
aqn.in an. O^ns light, published on the Tocate'Genertd seemed to rely more on the 
> eery, day, that the 6rand Jury were sitting, letter beaded “ Justification,'* and he (Mr. 
..while the Bill of Indictment was yet pend- Hogg) did confess that it might appear 
tag, and while the Grand Jurors were ac- more objectionable than the preceding one, 
jtnallyin deliberation on the matter of this if taken by itself; but if viewed in con- 
..oase.,- TPre bill was actually under the nection with the letter of C— — , it was 
.consideration of the Grand Jury, when nothing more than an argument between 
this l^ter was put forth, and the writer these two writers. C — — , in the Jfur- 
argues and reasons, nay, even professes itzru, says, “ They are right to go into 
that his object is to shew, that the letter of Court, in order to shew their innocence." 
Sam Sobersides, to be that day judged of Brevior replies, “ Your observation is 
■by the Grand Ji^, contained a clear and absurd ; for if they had intended to have 
direct libel, while at the same time he in- shewn their innocence, they ought to have 
sidiously pretends that he does not mean gone on the civil side of the Court, and 
to prejudge the question ! The letters pub- not on the criminal,” as they had done, 
lished in the Journal of the 1st instant, where the question of their guilt or inno- 
were stated in the afiidavit before the Couit cence did not at all come under consider- 
to have been written in answer to this in- ation. As to the legality of discussing 

iddious and mischievous letter of C questions sub judiee, he remembered the 

in the Hwrkaru , and even if the editor of case of Mr. Rockdale, mentioned in the 
the Journal had written them himself. State Trials of 1 79 — , who was prosecuted 
, .jyhicb however it appeared he did not do, for publishing a libel on the House of 
he would in his (Mr. Hogg’s) opinion Commons, contained in a pamphlet, writ- 
. -have been fully justified. When the Bill ten by a Mr. Togan, in defence of Warren 
. of Indictment was found, there might be Hastings. He was however acquitted, and 
some difference, for, generally speaking, if the main ground of this argument of bis 
'there were any cases in which discussions counsel was, that Warren Hastings having 
(On matters pending in Court could not be been for many years subject to virulent at- 
injurious, the case of a libel was one of tacks on his character and reputation 
these. It was a matter of abstract rea- through the press, it was at least but fair 
soniog, without the communication of any to admit an equal liberty to those who un- 
new facts, so that nothing could be said dertook to defend him from the aspersions 
which would not be known to the Petit which they conceived to be unjustly cast 
Jury when they were put into the boi on on his fame. The legal arguments of the 
the day of trial. There was no law tliat Counsel were objected to by the Court, but 
he knew of which commanded, that as they listened favorably to this appeal to the 
soon as a Bill of Indictment was found, common principles of justice and equity, 
all the world should be silent, unless it and the prosecution was accordingly de- 
-might be said that the jealous spirit of the feated. 

£ngUsh Law would not suffer injuries to He came now to the consideration of the 
be done by the discussion of whatever letter in the paper of November 6, headed 
might tend to the disadvantage of the de- “ The Libel.” Great danger was seen 
fiendant. He recollected that in the case lurking under the expression, “ Hie blood 
of the editor of the Morning Chronicle of Douglas shall protect itself!” But 
and of the Examiner, the papers generally what did or could this mean, but that the 
contained discussions on the merits of the press was even still able to defend its own 
question ; and in the recent case of the cause? Again, it is said, “ They fasten on 
libel of Sir Francis Burdett,«in his letter a proposition that has bera true ever since 
aa the Manchester afiair, he more par- the fall of Adam, and denounce H as a 
ticularly and distinctly recollected a series libel. If Govamment will retbcsa no 
<ff letters in an English paper, discussing wrongs, nor listen to any suggestioni^ but 
the merits of the case, under the signature on the reports prepared by seoetwies and 
of “ A Barrister.” The writer of the let- other high functionaries, then the ftte of 
- ter beaded “ Champion on Sobersides,” all suggestions, wherever they originate, 

says, in reference to this letter of C must depend on the view which may be 

in the Huriaru : “ It will doubtless re- taken of them by those who, by bypotiimis, 
a little miwe br^s than this C — — ' have exclusively the ear of Govmunent. 
.hxii^ into the field, whether it be a cow That is the label !” It was surefy allow- 
mr a -caB’, to praauade a C^utta Judge or able for a pmamt whose wwywmg had been 
jfAarj that is a direct charge if want miarepreseDted, to state titat the 

against a v^le b^y of ofiB- cmastruction put <m bis wttrds was not the 
Gtwenunent.” true one. He w«at on to qwMe fttia the 
^ jBw vmrfs ‘‘adpi^ciavgBj^joantq^M. lattm- peart «f the l«ttia> the cKtaM* 

*' are pat in haO^ to Aew that .Mr-. ViadbaeB’s aaeed^ aatifihe^Merv*' 
^ >ntm-«aacoiti(»amgagaiaattbepo. tiow «d^wDed%1Us by %iSatar^ The 











lw»«Jwtof#«ji_ , 

K>ps«S»'on,;;'»«?y*W"y ^ t^' 

be indulged 

Siefe>,flBsiP“*>%ijB«®ii,^nd ™e comment 
w^i’ jte s»9s« ’‘>y 

, s^fsfipgwt «fy9i.ft, i»rii>p‘q^^^.p<»“ion 
le^uld' il^be :dl®lf)fd tp, be,^ted here, 
^tbout_bei!)g,bia4e,the i^ibii&t of an in- 
dielfiten^ ,^e ^pirned from this ip the 
.‘iv^ots;.^ the Edittr," on th® Jitter of 
Efrei^hefh, in p^e IS. If this was a 
m»9)* tt,ifias a priirate and not a public one, 
fca;.,^^ gubUc were no w^y concerned in 
ih. He ..yWd Advocate Ge- 

. liefeli lliet the licentiousness of the press 
vya^.-rw^ i^i<pi(9is in a limited society 

{ig^,a more, extended, ppe^ but if the 
,,%i|fd^.(if the , press was pnsuited to this 
it. ShOMld ^ regulated, or re- 
tp^^j away, altogether. God 
^^WSlWri*? 4>ould advise tijis to, lie 
..4<?nPsi^i lpfcfiat..a Ktas^ put upon his 
ti|iai,fAr, egtercising that liberty, be made 
thp tdpdm. pt' local.prejudices. A Jury in 
■ ^gland .would never protect a libeller on 
|)ri,vWte,ehBni<itar; but discussions on public 
,W®fSUre$, and on.pubiic men, as connected 
with such measures, was always practised 
aiM^toleaated there. ...He was aware that a 
.strong prejudice existed against the liberty 
bC dui press in India, among those persons 
.who. had Dover before been accustomed to 
it. He did not mean of course to apply 
this observation to tlie Advocate General ; 
he iDjua have derived his prejudice on this 
bead from others, from persons who bad 
resided in. this country from their youth 
upward] and who bad lieen so long ac- 
qUStoiped to the darkness of silence, that 
they qaui|d not bear the glare of free dis- 
cus^on. But if it were true, as had been 
atser&ed,. that no person could preserve the 
OOdusion of domestic enjoyments unob- 
.truded OD by its officious interference, and 
that the peace of families was distuibed, 
.and private confidence violated, he would 
,ewp. go the length of saying. Perish the 
.liberty of the press, rather than such evils 
shmd^ bp endured. 

, Advocate General explained, that 
he bad not lueant to say that private cha- 
^ .was attacked > insinua- 

, t^ns..,q}ade through the press were so 
.. ftaiped, as not distinctly and cxcluslvciy to 
point in any one particular individual, and 
.auare tliorcfiurc liab)c to be taken tw ap- 
plying to several, for whom probably they 
not orifdoally intended. 

...Mr: Hogg, ill contiuuatio!!, observody 
thought those who wrote Uie 

iuthu fiew$papvrs, jittachi^ uiiirli 
- myy* iWQjrtaofig to ifietn, aAcl su^>pt>ie<i 
• lie iHorc iDtivutstcd alxiiit 

' 

the 

ifJioiflcJoMrrt,— Xo. 


jdent^v placed ?he etid blTa 
eer^fiem Jpr^esslatdiBuiTidi 

He a^n remaned on the letter helped 
A^CFiamj^o^ owf S^^midcs,” and^^ieUfred 
that this w^' i^erety ‘put forth to £(NA!if£i^ 
the xeasohihgs of the writer of the letter 
signed C — , in the HuitiLaru of the Re- 
ceding day. The state of the qu^on 
was this . Sam Sobersides publishes a lett^ 
in the Journal' of October 25 , a passi^ of 
which is made the subject of an indictmeBt. 
Sam Sobersides, on hearing this, writes to 
express his surprise at it, as he could hardly 
suppose that the passage in question could 
be so talien up as a libel on the integrity of 
the secretaries to Government. Th» in- 
dictment is before the Grand Juty, andbe- 
fore they have made a true bill, diis C— 
steps forward to insist on it, thatrwhatever 
the writer himself thinks of his OT^im mean- 
ing, it is a libel, and does contain a dihet 
charge of want of integrity (tO say the least) 
against these Secretaries. C^flnrAerin- 
sists on it that the writer “ particnltfbed 
mdividuals as odtrtg m died o^jposition to 
eitery principle of duty/* This was sUhely 
a most serious and unjustifiable ofibnee^* to 
put forth such a comment, at such a iho- 
ment of importance to the pending c^. 
C— was fully aware of this fac^ oTlhe 
matter being presented for the Grand Jury 
to decide on, for he cries out triumphtotly, 
** As to who will stand in need of a white- 
washing, we shall soon see,** Indeed he 
seemed afraid of his motives being sus- 
pected; for he says afterwards, ‘‘ I have 
not said thus much on the subject for die 
purpose of agitating the questioh as to 
whether it is a lihel or not — that question 
will, it appears, be settled elsewhere :** as if 
he knew that the bill would be fc^d. 
But what immediately follows, shews^at 
be had no other aim than the very'^one 
which be so seriously disavows : — fbr he 
says in the same line, but my obj&et Ht to 
shew that the original paragrcq}h (the one 
made the subject of dfc inche tme n t) ^'did 
contain a direct charge ogenh^ die sterfftaries 
of a gross breach of public duty; dmfhating 
proved t^at, my next o^ect is to as^rf^hat 
they owed it to tkemselves, the GoiterrsfiieTit, 
and the }mblic, to notice' it, and Sheurtheir 
superiors that the charge is false.**' TMs is 
the person who before professes ^at Ac does 
hot want to agitate die question whether it 
is a libel or not. Oh tlio— not he indeed! 
— But, lib^ or not," he has said it dh’^dy, 
and many of tbo^ person^ tvho haifthat 
d^ id rit on the Gi^d* Jury ^d^d^de 
dnsj^tiesdon before the" bill cputdbe'f^rul, 
triwe pfobaMj -uhv^iniers td Iho 
hi wl, in'll this li'llor wji^ I'O'itaft'ed.^/This 
IctitT, win ^ervie a-, a hi . clf the 

wuH'ei'iniig o!5c.«i in fhe ,Tb‘.ifB!ii: 

: - S^eWiffiiSWed 
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i|*J^o'^liemsdves to.&ew tlie charge 8gam:^t 
them was fmse, Brevior answers, “ True, 
hli't unfortunately the Secretaries have not 
^^en the right mode to shew its falsehood. 
Hiey have chosen that form of proceeding 
in which the truth or falsehood of the state- 
ment pannot even be agitated : and if it 
wtfe as true as the Gospel, I dare not say 
^ in py justification, for by this mode of 
trial iny mouth is shut against saying or 
shewing it to be true.*’ 

*1116 letter headed “ Grand Jury' Imd 
much relied on by the Advocate 
Cwheral ; and tlie “stormy debate” which 
it spoke at‘ was considered a great public 
c^ence; but, if so at all, it rested with the 
{i^^n who first communicated such a fact, 
as disclosing what bad taken place Avithin 
t he walls ; though it could imply notliing 
more than the words themselves expressed. 

Tlie letter of Richard Fubbs, as had been 
be^e remarked, Avas a matter of retaliation 
^nly. Tlie writers in John Bull had called 
Mr. Buckingham and his friends tlie 
« IdberalJunta,” and be saw no reason 
why they might not call them in return 
^ “ Imberal Junta.” 'Iliroughout the 
wiiole, indeed, it was a contest between 
ntftles, in wliich victory in argument was 
Sie chief object in view ; and in this 
voiufideratlon the plaintiffs, defendant, 
ju0, and all sunk before them ; but in 
mese retorts there was no trace whatever 
of malicious intentiou. 

The attempt to influence the Petit Jury, 
which had been asciibed to bis client, could 
no where be found, and Mr. Buckingham 
had also swum in the atiidavit now before 
the Court, that he never bad any such in- 
tention ; indeed it could not be well ima^ 
gii^d that be bad, since the Jury were not 
sitting, nor was it known even to 
hitTji^lf when his case Avould have to come 
before the Jury. In tlte case of the King 
V. JoHffp, which had been already cited. 
Jury Avere actually sitting, and he us a 
Siagistrate published band-bills for the very 
of swaying their judgment ; but 
^ere was no ^oing out of the ordi- 
xmry course of daily publication, and no 
resemblance to the case cited whatever. 
txL |th6 State Trials, the case of th^Dean of 
Asaph w'as well knowm. 'Hiat trial 
was postponed, on account of a pamphlet 
then Avritteu and published by Sir William 
Jones (who once enjoyed a seat on that 
bench). The pamphlet went at great 
length into the meriu of the case, and an 
affidavit was put in, stating that it was 
/circulated clandestinely, and its expense 
out df sums contributed by an as- 
nf which Sir William Jones was 
js member. The trial avos therefore post- 
poned and removed lo anotlier coanty, as 
it .n’afi supposed that a fair trial could not 
b^hfoi.at^^that in Avhicb first fi^ed to 
^ik«;,^lace.\«lp.PougLas’s^|]^^ p. 
in^ffie case of the King r. MQe^ Lord 


Mansfield stated that the rule ^as,gei}ew|, 
though not uniiv*P^lj that the de- 

manding a Criming Information must 
swear his innocence of the, crime or mptives 
imputed to him. His client, as the, de- 
fendant, had put in an affidavit swearing 
his innocence of the charges alleged as the 
ground of this information ; and he con- 
ceived that the person or persons applying 
as plaintiff for this information, was bound 
lo shew that the motives imputed to them 
were not those by which they were actuated, 
'fhe Uuke of Richmond was accused, in 
a publication of the time, of having spoken 
in the House of Peers with a view to 
induce the invasion of the French, and he 
applied for a Criminal Information against 
the person charging him with so horrible a 
crime ; but even the Duke of Richmond 
could not be heard, until he h^ put in an 
affidavit, swearing that he was not in- 
fluenced by llie motives imputed to him. 
There Avas another case, that of I^y 
Chambers, in which different parties were 
included; and although some of those 
parties came forward to make the affidavit 
required, yet tliis was not held sufficient, 
because the others declined, and it was 
required that all and every one ot them 
should jointly and severally make such 
affirmations as the law required on oath, 
'fhe Advocate General could not apply for 
tins Criminal Information, but on the be- 
half of some person or persons ; and it 
must be held to be on the behalf of the 
prosecutors. If, therefore, the supposed 
accusations against them were to be t a k e n 
gravely and seriously, they must come 
forward, and deny them all on oath. It 
was not enough for one person to say ffiat 
he had not been one of an association, that 
had failed to write Mr. Buckingham down 
in the fair and open field of argument, and 
had therefore sought to prosecute him ; but 
it was necessary tliat each and all of the 
prosecutors should state on oatli that they 
had not written any thing in the papers 
against the Kditor of the Calcutta Journal, 
to shew that the acts imputed to them were 
not grounded in truth. Tliis was necei^ary 
and indispensable in a legal point of view, 
and be therefore hoped that their Lordships 
would allow him to demand in this case, 
what was required in all others, however 
jiigh or distinguished the pei^ns impli^ 
cated. Without this, he did not see how 
their Lordships could grant the Criminal 
Inlbrmatiou applied for, even if they as- 
sumed to themselves such a power. 
he trusted, on this and all the otiiar groitfids 
of objection already stated, that thrir Lord- 
sliips would not have recourse to so extra- 
ordinary a course of proceeding, by which 
an individual would be sul^jected to two 
prosepurions almost for the sam^ 
which,., as fiu: a^, he^knew, wa,^ withmrt^ 
Of at least h& 

his memory any sinukir case that b^ oc- 
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step, Mr. Court of Oyer and Terminer, vith all^the 
powers of such a Court. The 4th iOause 
of the charter says, that the Judges of 
Court should have “ such jurisdictidn and 
authority as the Justices of the Court of 
King’s Bench have in England ahdf*m 
other parts of the act and in the charte?, 
they are authorized to proceed by indict- 
ment or information. Now this mUst 
mean either a Criminal Information orli 
qni tarn action ; but it was clear it mtist 
refer to a Criminal Information, becau^ 
(5 29) a fine was mentioned: the clerk 
of the Crown Office could not lie subject 
to any costs. 

Sir F. Macnaghten asked, if he did npt 
think it a strong case the other sid^, 
that in tlie case of all inferior magistdktet^, 
the procedure must be by information ? 

The Advocate Gen'^ral observed, that 
inferior magistrates were not liable to in- 
formations for what they performed in^ 
their character of Judge), but for dieir 
conduct as individuals : they were 
liable rpta magistrates. 

Sir F, Macnaghten held, that there 
might have been informations presented 
against inferior magistrates, and against the 
Governor General himself, if not specialty 
exempted from their jurisdiction ; be ifdt 
only tliought so, but he relied upon it. 

The Advocate General cited the 1 5th 
clause of the statute (Geo. III.), which 
exempts the Governor General from tho 
jurisdiction of the Court, in which he con- 
tended that the word information was not 
restricted to meaB informations gyi fam, as 
supposed by his learned friend (Mr. Fer- 
gusson). The 4th clause of tlie charter, 
conferring on the Judges of this Court 
“such jurisdiction and authority as our 
Justices of our Court of King’s Bench have 
within that part of Great Britain called 
England, by the common law thereof, * 
must signify that this Court possesses such 
power as the Court of King’s Bencli baa 
at common law. 

The Hon. Chief Justice observed, that 
if it had l>een meant here to give die 
Judges of this Court •any such power w 
Justices of the Court of King’s Bench had, 
as Justice of the peace, it would be gi^g 
the less power after it had given the greater, 
which it was absurd to suppose it could 
have intended. 

The Advocate Generate in pursuance qf 
his argument, referred to Holt, as an au* 
thority that the power of granting Criminal 
Informations belonged to the Court of 
King’s Bench by common law, and he 
contended it therefore belonged to thi» 
Court by analogy. This must have been 
the understanding of those who framed die 
act of parliauient and letters patent ; at 
well as of the former Judges of this Court. 
His learned Friends ha^ told their Eord- 
ships that the precedents for the eierchse.of 
this power by the Court were of no 
4Gt 
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curred at home. By such i 
Buckii^ham would be sent before the 
I%tit Jtny with such disadvantages, that 
he Could hardly hope ‘ for a fair and im- 
pardal judgment of his case, and he 
trusted tb^it their Lordships would perceive 
fee ^grievous ‘hardship that would be thus 
irfiposcd dh him-, and refuse the present 
application. 

The Adta^aie General then rose to ad- 
dress" their Lordships in reply. He ad- 
mitted that he had gone largely into the 
casef as had been said, in making his 
motion, but not more largely tlian the 
circums^rteds of the case required. Much 
had Been^ ar^ed to the jitrisdicdon of 
fee^Court ; he for his part entertained not 
the sHghtest°doubt birt tlie Court posseted 
file general power of granting Criminal 
Inf bl ^ na t fe ny, nfUt^thstanding all the ob- 
jections he had heard urged i^ainst it by 
the two very Able Counsel who had pre- 
ened him. The 15th Sec. of the Act 
(ffl Geii. 111 .) said “the Court should 
ekercise and perform all civil, criminal, 
Admimltyi'and Ecclesiastical jurisdiction,” 
ahrf Should have power to “ appoint clerks 
and o^r ministerial officers,” to exercise 
klT jurisdiction, and be also a Court of 
and Terminer and Jail Delivery. 
Ibc Hth section says, the Court shall have 
power “ to hear and determine all com- 
plaints for any crimes, misdemeanors, or 
oppressions.” In all the other clauses it 
is said they shall “ hear, iry, or inquire^ 
And determine that is, that they were to 
emjtdre by a Jury. But Iiere it is said 
tfidy shall “ hear and determine.” The 
words were very materially different, and 
implied that there was to be no previous 
fe^iry by a Jiny. Besides, it is to 
** hear and determine all complaints for 
ailry crimes, misdemeanors, or oppres- 
sions,” which evidently does not refer to 
its jurisdiction as a Court of Oyer and 
Terminer. If it had l>ecn meant to give 
the jurisdicriou of a Court of Oyer and 
Terminer only, it would not have been 
limited to “ crimes, misdemeanors, and 
oppressions,” an association which would 
sh^ that the Court could not go higher. 
The power given of summoning Juries was 
ano^r proof in support of his opinion, 
for it would have been superfluous to give 
them this power, which they would un- 
questionably, as a Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, have had before. The Learned 
Counsel referred, we believe, to tlie power 
vested in the Court of granting informa- 
tions against British subjects at a distance 
from Calcutta, and to the clause which 
gave the Court power to compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses residing in the Mo- 
fussil. ’Die short clause directing that all 
crimes, mi^emeanors, and oppressions 
^lould be tried by a Jury of Briti^ sub- 
jecta» would have been, he contended, quite 
ridi^ulthis hAd the Court been merely a 
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becauaerdiedeEisioiis’wavpessed'iufriifentM, 
but as Sir Bebert-Oiatnbm had argued the 
case with himself so fully (as humorously 
described by his>i friend Mr. Fergusson), 
he must hare come to the Bench fully pre- 
pued to give a just decision. 

Mr. Firrgussoa said that this case was 
not a^ued, m>d the other had been com* 
promised brtween the parties there was 
in fact no precedent at all. 

"1116 Advocate ChnenU admitted the im- 
portance of a case being argued by Coun. 
sd, as they might suggest new views that 
had not occurred to the Bench ; but the 
Court had in that case made the rule ab- 
solutely and they ^rou]d have been guilty of 
inexcusable negligence, if they had not 
studied to settle n point of such importance 
when it came before them. The judgment 
of the Court on this point had therefore, 
he contended idready been solemnly ex- 
pressed. 

Francis jUacnaghten observed, that 
he for mie’had uever exiwessed any opinion 
on this point. 

Tbe Advocate General admitted that bis 
Lordship was fcompletely unfettered. One 
point, he con dnu^, much argued by his 
learnt friend on the other side was, that 
this Court bad no officer to prosecute : now 
the Court wr<s authorized by the charter to 
appoint its <>fficer8, and it bad appointed 
liowen clerk of the Crown Office, 
which was quite analogous to the master 
of the Crown Office at home : and he had 
a ri^t to ask the Court to recognize that 
officer a& having a power to move for 
CrmuoaL Informations ; that officer bad 
been tbij prosecutor in the case of Mr. 
Forster ; so that it was clear their Lord- 
sh^ held both an officer to file Criminal 
Infoimaiiona, and a power to grant them. 

"Advocate General having ended the 
l^al f rart of the question as to the juris- 
'dStsori of the Xikmrt, came to speak of the 
merits of the case. He consdered the 
mod(» of defeace set up as so extraordinary, 
that (he discussioii speared to him to have 
affiM.*ted the nnders^dings of his learned 
frie'hds, excellent as th^ were. If, for 
instance, h Judge on the Bench were to get 
a bkwr fiom a person, is he not <to get a 
. Crimindl Infomation gainst him, because 
that person had befme received a blow from 
some other quarts? Was he answerable for 
all diat had been written on either side? The 
Government had the power to order their 
Law Officers to prosecute, and they were 
bound to protect the public peace. If this 
could not be dtme, why there would 
be ^ su^!^>n ai Government altogether. 
He*-did not come forward on behalf of 
these’ rix Prosecutors. If he did, 1h^ 
was^ROt'a^ particle diat would need to be 
negatived. “ I would say,” continued 
-the AdvoCa^ Oeflersd, “ they are fighting 
abov^meand over n^fhnd I am receiving 
wounds on all sides, from friends and 


enemies. Is the puMic prosecutor to be 
told thattb^ is a discussion between two 
factions, foe liberals and the illiberals; 
these Mcmtsigues and Capulets, that are 
kickisg up an uproar, and breaking the 
peace ? and am I, who am Jof no party, 
to be prevented from getting justice ? Here 
is a series of libels, some of which are 
quotations from this paper, and some from 
foat, but if they were transplanted from 
foe Bible they would not be foe less libel- 
lous on that account, provided their appli- 
cation was clear : uid no one can doubt of 
the application <A these to the Grand Jury 
and to the Prosecutors. What do they 
mean by transplantation of words : are 
not all words transplanted from the dic- 
tionary ?** It had been said that these 
letters had too much importance attached 
to them, and as far as their merits were con- 
cerned, be thought so too. They were 
merely 

** Som of a day, juat bonyant on tbe flood, 

**To mingle with the poppies and the mud.** 

There were no less than five different libels 
in one paper, that of foe 1st of the month. 
He should not have proceeded against any 
of them, however, separately, had they 
not come out day after day, one after ano- 
ther, which shewed foat there was a deli- 
berate intention to discuss tbe case then 
pending in the Court. He was glad foat 
Mr. Hogg had quoted foe case of foe 
Dean of Sl Asaph. In that case a pub- 
lication was circulated through foe county ; 
but foe moment it was found that pains 
had been taken to prejudice tbe minds of 
foe Jury, the trial was postponed, alfoougli 
Mr. Frskine had come down to defend the 
Dean, as the Judges w ere of opinion that 
nothing should be published pending a 
cause, to prejudice tbe minds of the Jury. 
He bad the authority of Lord Holt, for 
saying that this was a matter of the highest 
criminality. If others do this, on either 
the one side or the other, they are equally 
liable to be proceeded against ; but if foe 
party himself, who is either prosecutor or 
defendant, the case is much more crimi- 
nal. Any attempt also to cajole a Jnry is 
highly illegal, and hem this attempt is not 
oidy made, beet h is mixed up with vitupe- 
rative matter against the Prosecutors of foe 
Indictment. 

IVIr. Buckin^tamhasputin an affidavit, 
stating on oath, foat he is not foe author of 
the letters in ^estion. So much foe 
worse: I say, so much foe worse. Had 
he, himself, been foe writer, he might 
have been carried away in the heat of com- 
position to say things he had not intended ; 
and, wifo foat paztiality which every one 
has for his own productions, be mi^t be 
unable to bring himself to strike out be- 
fore putdicatiem what, with more time to 
consider, his cooler judgment mi^it have 
rejected. But when foe productions of 
another are submitted to him, he views 
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theth coolly, fuid without this natural pre- 
judi<^ ; and ought to have exerdsed hi^ 
judgment and discretion On these letters, 
of which he is, in fact, the pr^>er censor, 
ahd not sent them fortti to the world to 
the prejudice of his own cause that was 
coming on. 

Mr, Fergusson observed, that in the 
case of the Dean of St. Asaph, the affida- 
vit stated that the hand-bills had been dis- 
tributed to the Jurors then summoned, and 
it therefore did not resemble this case, 
when the trial was not to come on for so 
long a time. 

The Advocate General did not care for 
this distinction, it was merely a question 
of degree, and was stiH prejudging tlie 
cause. Lord Mansfield viewed it as an 
offence of a very aggravated nature, being 
both a libel and a contempt of Court. 

Ttie Chief Justice remarked, that in the 
case quoted, the handbill circulated was 
stated to be a partial representation of one 
side of the question. 

The Adoocale General, in continuation, 
contended that it did not mend the matter, 
to tell their Lordships that these letters re- 
ferred to other publications, in the John 
Bull, and other papers. The letter signed 
C— , published in the Hurkaru, was writ- 
ten in answer to a letter of Sam Sobersides, 
published on the 30th of October, where- 
in that writer insinuates that the prosecu- 
tors thought they ** stood in need of a 
white-washing from a Court of Justice.** 
So that the other papers had by no means 
been the first to stir up that discussion. 
And he (the Advocate General) had en- 
tertiuned aoubts whether that letter should 
not also he taken up as a libel. 

The learned counsel then proceeded to 
make some comments on the letters which 
were taken up as libellous, referring to the 
letter signed Richard Fvhbs (p.61). He 
said, this was a most mischievous passage ; 
it note appeared to have been a quotation 
from another paper ; but was every person 
who read it to know that ? He, for bis 
own part, did not know it till he had been 
informed. It was abundantly clear, that 
a shir was intended to be cast on the 
Grand Jury ; no one could doubt it. And 
the letter headed “ Grand Jury'' (p. 25), 
wherein it was said, “ that after a stormy 
debate, a small majority of the Grand Jury 
were prevailed on, not vrithout great diffi- 
culty and strenuous efforts, to return a 
True Bill,** must have been intended to 
convey the idea that undue efforts were 
used whh the Grand Jury, that they were 
laboured, that extraordinary exertions were 
made, firom within or fi^m without, to 
proenre a verdict. Nothing could be more 
mischievous, nay criminal. It might 
bring our forms of judicial procedure, 
and our ^ministration of justice,into con- 
tempt, not only among ourselves, who 


were not sO liable to be misled, but 
ffie natives of this country, maAy of whbiri 
read Bngiisb, who are subject to its ct^- 
trol. It was no answer at all, to say su(A 
things w^e the subject of common con- 
versation : it was a great evil in a small 
place, that such things should even be so 
talked about In England the evil was 
not so much felt, because they might 
change the venue of the case, removing it 
to a distance beyond the reach of local pre- 
judices. Here such a thing was quite im- 
possible. Any discussion of the merits of 
a case pending a trial was illegal, and had 
a most mischievous tendency. It was ab- 
solutely necessary that their Lordships 
should interfere to put a stop to these at- 
tacks on the Grand Jury, which were iu 
the highest degree pernicious. 

It had been said, that before be couM 
apply for a Criminal Information, the 
prosecutors, or persons aggrieved, were 
bound to negative the injurious imputa- 
tions cast upon them by an affidavit on 
oath. If he had applied to their Lord- 
ships on the part of the prosecutors, he 
would then have argued whether they had 
any right to put in such an affidavit. But 
what were they to deny ? There were no 
specific charges, but merely general impu- 
tations of improper conduct. Every one 
who came forward might be harass^ in 
this kind of way. But he (the Advocate 
General) claim^ not the interference* of 
the Court in behalf of the Prosecutors ; 
they required no protection, being content 
to stand high in the estimation of all whose 
good opinion they valued, and whose opi- 
nions would not be altered by seeing them 
called a “ Gang-green, ‘* and attempted to 
be held up to ridicule ; or by their charac- 
ters being attacked with graver charges. 

The learned Counsel then adverted to 
the attempt to influence the decision of the 
Petit Jury. He did not deny but it might 
be as illegal to argue the case on the one 
side of the question as the offier ; but it 
was no excuse for those who espoused one 
side of the question, to^y that others bad 
taken up the other side. The stating that 
the Grand Jury had found the Bill wiffi 
difficultyiby a small majority, was holding 
out an example to influence the decision 
to be pronounced by the Petit Jury, who, 
as such extreme dift'erence of opinion pre- 
vailed among the former, could not be 
expected to be unanimous. Calling for 
the publication of the names of the Grtmd 
Jurors, was evidently with the intention 
holding forth some of them as black 
sheep. If there was any one of the 
Grand Jurors ctwmected with a public 
office, to whom these inuendoes would 
apply, it was a most cruel and malignant 
athick upon him. 

No OTO could speak of the liberty of 
the press, without admitting it to be one of 
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^?^reatest blessings' men enjoy *^but rounded 1^ pei^ns who compelled him to 

this was^ no reason abuse of it publish^ whales'^ came them; it 

diDuki'tdje tolerated. The most salutary was quite intolerable, and no ^cd could 
0 !^ wli raecKcines might become by Corrupt i>e ex}>e€ted. In conckisron, if Oraird 
tion the most deadly poison. lit not the Jurtrnf*'were to ’be reflected oh for dis- 
Ubcsty of the press, then, be made a cloak charging their functions; if prosecutors 
for gmera! liitelljng. We stand here as In were to be attacked for coming 
a besa^ed garrison, few in number, and Court to seek redress ; if eases were to 
geBmUyibRovm to each other, and una- be publicly argued while pending before 
bleta>e9cape from the evils that surround the Courti and the Peth Jury tl'.at was to 
^ It was talking nonsense and stuff to try them biassed nr.d cajoled, tlici'c was an 
paopate to introduce the same latitude of end to all public justice. He trusted, 
d^uSsioD here tliat was exercised in therefore, the Court would inteipose its 
£n^and. We might as well propose to undoubted authorit}' to prerent so gnat an 
bring hitlier the British Parliament, or eril. 

get up ff Kepresentatire or Conventional When Mr. had flnished his 

Governments and talk of the llepresenta- speech, Mr, Mone^, the Standing Coun* 
tive for the zillaJi of Hooghly. We sel of Government, rose to fbilow on tho 
mig^t as well 'propcKie to introduce tua^e same side. From the rising up of persons 
edimste of England. We cannot go- in the Conrt to retire, md the^ bim of 
eern this eouatry by the British Constitu- converwirioiH br^en o^asion*dly by the 
tiom Our power here bad growm out of cries of "silence,*' and Clioop,** from 
tfiie Briti^ Ooremment in an exfraordi- the officer of the Court, and the interrup- 
nary^manner,' and it was only by the cau- tions to whid) this gave rise, It Was quite 
tiwug^i^'bf poKcy tikberto adopted, that impossible to catdi the legal argtftwents of 
il> ocwid bo preserved. We are a small the learned gentleman, whor opartfd Hhr 
oomlmyiiliy, ahnosi entirely composed of address by a consideration of the most 
PiUdfO Pimetionaries ; and only thosewho difficult point, that of the jurisdiction of 
htts^biten a^ooBsiderable time in the conn- the Court. The world (at least so much 
carr'jufitly appreciate the ground on of it as relies on our report of this case) 
which we stand. Yeung men coming will lose the benefit of the research and 
om fraun ! England, without experience, learning Iwought to this intricate and dHfi- 
w«ttOBM4^flection, were eager to send forth cult discussion, by the learned Counsel in 
cbeir^crude opinions to the world, about question, though we shall endeavour, a» 
metters they did not understand, without some compensation for this loss, to giro a 
katowing, and without considering their full report of the faithful and accurate 
dangerous tendency. The Company's last picture which he so feelingly and eloqucnt- 
itn|K>rted cadet finds something to com- ly drew of die licentiousness of the Indian 
fdaiK of in his regiment, and immediately press. Passing over, therefore, rather 
sciidt Ws list of imaginary grievances to than mutilate and mangle the legal por- 
the Calcutta Gazette. The tendency of tion of his speccli which was intwrupted, 
AI^>faciHty of publication was to dissolve we come to his remarks on the merits of 
a}} tubntlination, and to set persons who the case, to which a greater degree of st- 
aled tile lower ranks in (he service against tenti’on was paid. 

the higher. Mr. Moneif here read from the " Ge- 

IJtat be did not accuse Mr. Buckingham neral Summary what he called an ap* 
of-'bavTiig this intention. From him, if pea) to the Jury. " The British laws have 
left to himself, we might expect beH^ consituted honest Juries as the only fit and 
but we ha^elie^ informed to-day, proper Guardnins of the State, as fares 
Aat^ tliese letters are not written by Mr. libel is concerned.** This, he said,.*was 
Bbekingham, but by his correspondents, evidently intended to flatter the Petit 
is the great evil : be is con^foiled by Jury who might be impannelled to try his 
Wftdfi^elected censorship on his press, which case, and who were to judge of the libel, 
prevents him fromfollowing the dictates of yhe Ckitf Justice smd, that the wiwiis 
laabettBrjudgmmt* Volunteer combatants, were very general. 

who are always keener than regulars, Mr. Money again read. ** To these 
oWer ’ the' arnia of disputation, and, in- ‘Twelve Common Tradesmen* of Cal- 
iiamedwidi the desire of victory, disturb cutta, we willingly commit our cause. It 
tha^peace and quiet of society. It was a will be for them to decide whether an 
l^ltat evil that the press was so open, and association, that has failed to write us down 
tiaia made an engine of di^urbance. If in the fair and open field of ar^ment and 
Buckin^iam would eiwlse bis own discussion, ^kUI now succeed in effecting 
dcsciaCton. on the writings of his corres- tlie ruin of a press, w'hich honest men who 
poi id ffnte , irf whidi'beis the proper cen- have nothing to fear should cherish and 
aa^ be productive of suppwt for the public good, and whi^ 

iiMraloulafelgH benefits. But, while die none but tliose whose public conduct will 

'tbs GalcttUa Gazette was sua* not bear semtiny can have any just or 



itoonable eau^ to drea4.” 

could have beea written only tor the 
purpose of predisposing ^nd biassiug the 
Jury, and it was eminently calculated to 
do so. 

Sir i^Vuncis Macnaghten . — “ Could not 
bis Counsel say the same thing to his Jury 
on the day of his trial?” 

Mr. Money admitted that he could, but 
replied that it might be permitted to a 
Counsel to do tliis, altiiough it was highly 
improper, and even criminal, for a person 
so to do before the day of trial, and above 
all, tile party accused. The Editor of tlie 
Calcutta Journal, throughout the whole, 
Identihes liimself with the liberty of the 
press, and tells tlie Jury that it is not the 
mere question of whether he should be 
ipupd guilty or innocent, but whether the 
bberty of the press shoukl be permitted to 
be exercised at all. That was the (|uestiou 
for them tp decide, wliether such discus^ 
slops on public measures should be allowed, 
or w'hether they should be put a stop to 
^together, which must have a tendency to 
bias the minds of the Jur>'. 

The learned Counsel now passed to the 
of the Editor, on the letter of “ A 
^ubUc JPunctuyuary^ N'ou -Proseijuemt** 

pege 38, which he conceived altogether 
bbeiious. He passed over the early part 
of tips Note, and quoted from the latter 
B^t of it. “ If tixe assertion in question 
be proved to be true, and the maxim of 
X^rdManstield, tliat the greater the truth the 
g;reaier the libel, be acted on, then convic- 
tiqp will most probably follow.” This, 
h^ insisted, was highly libellous, and was 
an imputation on the Prosecutors. 

Sht Francis Maaiughtefu — *• Where is that 
doctrine of I^ord Manstield to be found? 
I l^ave seen Itoften ascribed to him in news* 
papers, but never, on any good autliority.” 

A short conversation pa^^sed between the 
Bench and the Bar, in which the learned 
Judges pnd Counsel seemed ail to doubt 
M'hether such a doctrine bad any authority 
at alh It merely meant that in certain 
it^th could not be pleaded in justi- 
ficalion. 

Money here passed to the second 
letter, of Sam Sobersides, published on the 
24 tb.pf Oct(4>er, and was proceeding to 
read the passage made the sublet of indict- 
ment : “ If no wrongs are to be redressed, 
or suggested improvements listened to, 
except those which go through Secretaries 
and public officers to the Government — ” 

JMr. Fergusson smd he expected to be 
allowed to reply to this. It was not betbre 
t^e Court, and was the subject of another 
prosecution* 

Mr. Simnkie admitted also that it was 
before the Court, and that he had there- 
foro^avoided making any allusion te it. 

^ ' Me. willing to^pa^ as 

it was not before the Court, but it was re- 
ferred to in one of the letters made the 


ground of the present prosecutimki Hb 
went on to the consideratiou of the atterapt 
to iuduence the minds of the Ferit ixerys 
and to accuse the prosecutors, whidi J^ 
considered to be a gross libel. It was a 
momentous questimi, and their LtHxbbips 
might see the strong interest that it l»ad ex«' 
cited ; for this very morning, a greater 
semblage of persons were to be seen in 
Court, tiiaii were ever known to be present 
on any former occasion. But it waa> not 
here only that it excited an interest. It was 
felt, and their Lordships* decision anxious* 
ly looked for all over India, as the jcase 
was most momentous. Far be itiroiqi 
me,” said the learned Counsel, ta nnae 
my puny voice against the liberty of the 
Fress. It is one of the best means God 
has put into the hands of his creatures, for 
enlightening and civilising mankind. The 
Fress, however, is a different engine, when 
wielded by a person who chooses to make 
a wicked use of it, as has been done here. 
Here, persons have gone about looking in- 
to private houses, invading the quiet of 
domestic life, brewing the peace 
destroying the confidence between > friends, 
betraying their secrets, and have brought 
society to a state which requires your LiOmL* 
ships* interposition to prevent.*’ 

'Ibe Chief Justice remarked that the 
question of the Liberty of tlie Fress was 
not before the Coutt, and that they bad no 
power whatever to interfere with its restric- 
tions, which w as a subject for the consider 
ration of Government. 

Mr. Money, in continuation, said-ffiat 
maiiy things might be called a libel here, 
wliicb would not be so considered in Eng- 
land. 

Tlie Advocate General remarked Ibathe 
did not mean to go so far ; he admitted, 
however, tliat a libel here might be mote 
mischievous, • i, nU 

Mr. Money.^*-^ I will go Either, /and I 
will say tliat that may be a» libel ihete 
w'hich would notbe-a Ubelat hoese 
cause the same thing published im > En^a&d 
would not be injurious,* whereat^'iliereBih 
would be highly injurious to the -^oirenH 
ment,and^ therefore say that the sfonethittg 
might be a libel here and not a libeliia 
England.** ^ - 

Mr. Fergusson,’^** That is a bohi doe- 
trine.” 

Mr. jbru7te3r.-<-With regard to the at- 
tempt that bad been made to influence the 
minds of the Fetit Jury, he contendedithat 
there was nothing so likely to obstruct ffie 
course of public justice; and- if' their 
Lordships had the power (which hei con- 
tended tliey had) to grant this crimiQaL.kii- 
formation, they ought certainly to 

As to the ferial by Jury, it had bron the 
preservation of our liberties at faemef. and 
of sKir oounferp^ and ho hoped that io wnAd 
also preserve tliis country as long as we re- 
mained in it, or thought proper to remain 
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» it. wa»sf all ttainga Ibe best ealGu- 
latad to pteaem a country in a state of 
health, and as UJaul always been pneserred 
athome, so be ix^ed it would alw^s be 
preaemdbein. 

The learned Counscd closed his address 
fay apidt^iaing to the Court that he was not 
beSer peqiared. His learned iiiend Mr. 
CoB^ton, who was to have stood in his 
place, Has detained at home by a domestic 
IMsforbuie, and he did not know until yes- 
teiday that that gentlrauau would not be 
jnesnit. 

Had he been here, he should not have 
Resented himself to the attention of the 
iCeurt, as he was aware that be could not 
do the subject that justice which his absent 
iriend would have done, nor indeed which 
be himself would have been able to do with 
bmger preparadou. 

It was about half past five, when the 
qmeches of Counsel were ended, and dur- 
ing the last hour the Court had been con- 
adeably thinned. Many, however, still re- 
mained tohear the judgment ofthe Bench; 
and candles being brought. 

The Honourable Sir Edward Hyde East 
proceeded to deUver his opinion on tlie case, 
bj observing that one general question, 
which had been argued before the Court at 
great length, was , the extent of tlie juris- 
^etion of the Court. He would be the 
last person to wish to extend that jurisdic- 
tion beyond the limits of what really be- 
longed to it ; but this was a very essential 
power vested in the Court, not to be used 
OB every occasion, and which bad been ex- 
erciaed in one instance in his presence. He 
b’:d bad the best helps for understanding 
the case, and paid to it the greatest atten- 
tion, and there was the strongest conviction 
OB hia own mind, and on the mind of one 
of bis brethren on the bench, that the Court 
did possess the power of granting criminal 
informations. The right of granting cri- 
ironnl informations, he said, was part ofthe 
esaUBon law England. He referred to 
tb«o^nionDfXiOrdHale,andII. Hawkins, 
C. 26, where he a&served numerous autho- 
rity are referred to, and to Shower’s Re- 
ports. This right, be observed, pas recog- 
nised tlm Ee^slature in the 35tfa of 
WilliamimdMary, c. 18. The IStb Geo. 
III. cap, IS, empowered the King to erect 
» Court in Calcutta, to be a Court of Oyer 
and. Terminer, with full power to exercise 
t^oivii, criminal, admiralty, and ecclesias- 
rienl jmds^ction, and to appmnt its own 
-arificers, to im^ rules for conducting die 
tasiness bi ^ Court, and to do all things 
Aat wore necessary for the administration 
of-Jnstioc. And the succeeding clause 
■ayntShat it shall have power to try “ any 
SS arans, rriMemesiiars and oppressiom 
' siUdb general power being once granted, 
eaMMtbe restneSid or nmrowad by any 
fiUlciiilir d a — sgnmtin g i^eeial powers. 


The 4tfa clause at the Chmen*, granted in 
pursuance of thn Act, says, that the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
shall have such powers as the Justices of 
the Court of King’s Bench, which surely 
meant something more than making diem 
mere Justices of the Peace and Coroners, 
it would have been absurd, after making 
men Justices and Coroners, whose powers 
are regulated and defined by law, to confer 
upon them special powers of this descrip- 
tion : this would be cutting down the 
power previously granted. The meaning 
ofthe clause evidently was, that any one of 
them sitting as a Court, had the same power 
as the Justices of the Court of King’s 
Bench. All the powers of the Court of 
King’s Bench were granted by general 
words ; and the clause (34th) exempting 
the Governor General, Members of Coun- 
sel, and Judge of the Supreme Court, evi- 
dently bad a view to this power of granting 
criminal informations. He laid it down 
as a principle of fair construction, that 
when all powers are granted generally, and 
an exception is made with regard to some 
special power in an individual case, then 
we must suppose that tliis power was meant 
to be granted in all other cases. Applying 
this to 30th and 32d clause of the Charter, 
it appeared (from the latter) that the Court 
had full power, in all “ indictments, infor- 
mations, and criminal suits and causes 
whatsoever,” to allow or deny the appeal of 
the party pretending to be aggriev^ ; and 
by clause 34tb, an exception is made that 
(unless in cases of treason or felony) the 
Court shall not be competent to hear, trj-, 
and determine any ‘ ‘ indictment or infor- 
mation” against the Governor General, 
Members of Counsel, or any of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court itself ; and here it 
could not be said that the word informa- 
tion applied to informations in civil actions, 
since tlie contrary was clearly indicated by 
the 32d clause of the charter. In every in- 
stance the word information was coupled 
with indictment : it is enacted in the 40th 
clause of the act, that in all cases of indict- 
ments or informations laid or exhibited in 
the Court of King’s Bench, for misde- 
meanors or other ofiences committed in 
India, it may be lawfol for Ks Majesty’s 
said Court, upon motion to be made on be- 
half of the prosecutor or defendant, to a- 
ward a writ of mandamus, tor the exami- 
nation of witnesses. ”11)6 19lh dause of 
the Charter constitutes the Court of Oyer 
and Tenniner and Jail Delivery, like the 
same Courts in England ; but he did not 
see, that granting the Court any additional 
or specific power, could take away from it 
the general powers it already hsiid. The 
clause of the Charter (19lh), directing the 
Court tosnniBiOR Gra^ Pfetit Juries, 
did not contain the word “ informatfon 
natianlty, his Ltxriihip observed, mentitin- 
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ing<uilyindkimentormquest. TheChaiter 
says, all treasons, murders, &c., shall 
be tried by a Jury^ but not that all jliall be 
fowid ; and the^ore does not bar proce- 
dure by information. He then referred to 
the ease of Cox in 1791, and said that Sir 
R. Chambers seemed to have been of opi- 
nion, that the Court did not possess the 
jurisdiction ; but the precedents were by 
no- means conclusire, and 2^ placed no re- 
liance on thenn But, he continued, the 
Legislature itself had settled the point, by 
assuming that the power did exist. It was 
true that no specific clause granted the 
power ; but it being assumed that the ge- 
nerabpower does exist, the exercise of it is 
merely defined and r^^lated. His Lord- 
ship then referred to the 37 Geo. III. c. 
14% sec. 14, which he considered very strong 
and conclusive ; it directs that in case an 
information is intended to be brought, the 
same shall be proceeded in, in the same 
manner as it would be in the King*s Court 
in BengaL It is therefore referred to by 
the Legislature as a thing established and 
generally known. His luordship then cited 
the 37 Geo. HI, and the 53 Geo. III. c. 
63, the latter respecting the citation of wit- 
nesses, as confirming the same view of the 
matter. Tlie Court here, as well as the 
Court at Madras, imagined the power to 
exist ; and, as in the case of Cox, in 1791 , 
the question was agitated, which must have 
attracted the attention of the Legislature to 
the subject ; and as the Acts of Parliament 
coming out afterwards assumed the power 
to exist, there could be now no doubt on 
the subject. His Lordship thought the pow- 
er was granted both by the Act of Parlia- 
ment and by the Letters Patent^ and that the 
clause of the Charter (19) defining part of 
their authority, viz. as a Court of Oyer and 
Terminer and Jail Delivery, which con- 
tains only the words indi^ment or in- 
quest’ * (not ''information”), wascompletely 
answer^ by the consideration that in their 
capacity as Judges of Oyer and Terminer 
they could not ^ by information, and the 
omission of that word, in this place, there- 
fore, removed any doubt on the subject, if 
any had remained. 

His Lordship then passed to the consi- 
deration of themerits of the case before the 
Court. They had nothing to do, he con- 
ceived, with the liber^ of the press ab- 
stractly. The Government of the coun- 
try, with the advice and sanction of the 
autiiorities at home, established that 
liberty ; and he conceived that a free press, 
or the liberty of publication without a pre- 
vious censorship, was calculated to jn’oduce 
much good. The licentiousness of the 
press been carried to an alamung ex- 
cess at home : here it was necessary that it 
^uld be a great deal mo3r» guarded and 
; and if this were done, and free 
discussions were carried on without public 
danger or injury to individuals, it might be 
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one of the greatest blessings, c But if^ im 
the contrary, it was not exerdsed wltk^tssa- 
per and discretion, it might become a sentive 
of much xmschief, in a country dfcum- 
stanced as this is ; and be like throfriiig 
firebrands where gunpowder lay scattered 
around us. But this was a question of 
p(^cy for the consideration of Government, 
with which the Court had nothing to do. 

only matter for the consideraticm of 
the Court was, tlmt certain persons had 
complained of a certain pass^e in a letter 
published in the Calcutta Journal, said to 
be libellous ; he had not seen it, and hoped 
the party accused would be able to clear 
himself before the Jury to vdiom it would 
be refi^red ; a prosecution was instituted, 
and the Grand Jury had found a true bill 
against him. In these circumstances, it 
would cert^nly have been becoming and 
prudent in the party accused to have ab- 
stained in the mean time from all pubHc 
discussion of the merits of bis own c^, 
whether instigated from another qumter or 
not, which is a circumstance trom which 
he may derive benefit at a future time. • 

With regard to the three different charges 
against him, his Lordship could see ‘no 
proof of an attempt to bias the minds of the 
Petit Jury, except in so as an inference 
of such an intention might be drawn from 
the publication of what was said to have 
taken place in the Grand Jury ; but he 
would not grant a Criminal Information 
on that ground, as he saw no concluave 
proof of such an intention. There was in 
the “ General ^mmary^' that bad been re- 
ferred to, 3 little appearance of fl^t^ry ; 
but he did think such complimentary- 1^- 
guage was harmless, or at most not much 
to be found fault with. Without dwelling 
longer, therefore, on the supposed att^pt 
to bias the Petit Jury, he would cmisida 
the charge of ascribing improper motives to 
the prosecutors. 

Apassageintbe letter beaded "./I Cham- 
pion upon Sobersides*' had been addn^d 
in support of this charge, be^nning, It 
will surely require a litue more brains than 
this C — ■ brings into the field, wh^lier it 
be a cowyor a to persuade a Calcutta 
Judge or Jury that there is a direct charge 
of want of integrity.” He did not see any 
thing objectionable in this. Again, 
me beg of any man, who knows the whole 
corps from right to left, to lay bis band on 
his heart and say, is it a fidse insinuation?*’ 
This was rather g€>ing beyond the proper 
bounds of Newspaper discussion. " 
it even a mischieveous tendency ? If it be 
false, who can it hurt ? If it 1 m true^ Is it 
not good to remind the self-interested^ the 
prejudiced, the indolent, petul ent , 7 an d «»iiv 
qu^ified, that tiie public iatmests, «id 
vate peace of men su5<^ by 
as they notoriously arew” The Copprrl 
for tiie.defend^^hadrre^pured 
to negative the imputations said to be Jibel- 
VoL. XIII. 4 H 
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lous. , Was it possible, his Lordship asked, 
f(»,any maa to viake an affidavit, disavow- 
ii^ciWges sOigoneraL so sweeping as these ? 

lilis Lordsb^. tben proceeded to read 
and comaenkoath^ie^er h^ed “ Grand 
Juigfl’. (pagni^). This he thought nothing 
of. ,«T^ expressions in it might be con- 
sidared isa .ffippant and pert, hut npt as 
iodtcating a malicious intention. It talked 
o£»,H Stormy debate,” and a “ small majo- 
rity,” i&c. ; but his greatest surprise was 
liow these tilings came to be known, since 
they were things that the Grand Jurors 
wgreeworn not to reveal. It mentioned 
“.strenuous efforts;” but, for any thing 
that was said, they might be honest and 
conscientious efforts to convince each 
other as to whether there was matter be- 
fore them for a prosecution. 

His Lordship next considered the “ Gang- 
green” (p. 61). This, he observed, was 
a mere joke, a punning on words, which 
nobody would liave understood unless it 
had been explained to them. 

Sir JF. Macnaghteii.^“ The Advocate- 
Geneial himself did not understand it till 
he had consulted with his learned friend 
Mr. Compton.” 

The Advocate General — “ Yes, yes, ray 
Lord, it is well understood ; it has been 
long a standing joke.” 

_ The Hon. Chief Justice then read va- 
rious portions of the letter of Su-hard 
HiMs, which it is unnecesaary to repeat 
again, as it has already been quoted so 
often. He was of opinion that this letter 
^ntained a very gross and scandalous 
imputation on the persons who had com- 
peted the Grand Jury, and had a very 
mischievous tendency. For the Grand 
July, he observed, bad a difficult duty 
to perform, and it was certainly an offence 
of great magnitude to call their actions 
and integrity in question ; but this would 
be a matter for the consideration of the 
Petit Jury. Any person possessed of 
the abilities of the writers of these papers 
in general, must be sensible of its impro- 
priety ; and to pilt the defendant on his 
guard against falling into such errors in 
future, it was necessary to sen^ the case 
before a Jury. Without saying any thing 
m<Me to prejudge the case, he would con- 
clude by expressing a hope that the defen- 
dant would be able to give a satisfactory 
explanation of his conduct, and clear him- 
self to the Jury when put on his trial. 

_ Sir JF. Macnaghten followed. He be- 
by observing that he was no apologist 
for libels or libellers ; but lus aversion to 
them should put him on his guard, not 
tff.lmQg within the walls of the Court the 
Jeeliogs that he entertained on the subject 
mit of doors. Be thought, however, that 
4he ^arty applying for the Criminal Infor- 
had no right to do so ; but even 
if they (thp. Judges) should say, “ We 
will not grant it," it would be only send- 


log him before another inquest, as he 
might proceed by the regular and usual 
mode of indictment. For his part, he 
never could perceive tlie use or advantage 
of Criminal Informations. They were 
at least far more expensive. 'Before a 
Gr^nd Jury, half the expense of ihe pre- 
sent mode of pro<^eding migh^ have been 
saved ; and he was sure that even ^the pro- 
ceedings of this single day would not be 
far short of the expense of tlie whole pro- 
cess by indictment, from the finding of 
the Bill to the sitting of the Petit Jury, 
so that the accused person would be un- 
necessarily subjected to double the expense, 
and must pay the costs, whether he be 
ultimately pronounced guilty or innocent. 
Would it not ])e better, therefore, to wait 
until the 6th of January ? a short period 
of six weeks only. Was there any such 
immediate necessity for this information? 
The accused was not likely to abscond; 
but if this Criminal Information were 
granted, it would be to send him before 
the Petit Jury, as a libeller, with thejudg. 
ment of the Grand Jury, as expressed by 
tlie Indictment, and the judgment of the 
Court itself to be gatliered from their 
giant of the Information, both against him, 
in a matter thus giving rise to the two 
cases. 

After the varicus letters now before the 
Court, as the ground of this application, 
had been already read over at least ten 
times, he should not repeat them ; he 
supposed, indeed, that most people had 
them already by heart. But he must say 
that the letter in the Hurkaru, signed 
C— , written while the Indictment was 
^lending, was infinitely more mischievous 
than any tiling the accused had written, 
and was more calculated to prevent the 
course of public justice. It was an -ex- 
treme provocation, and deserved considera- 
tion, before a man was sent to a Petit Jury 
as a libeller, the hardship of which was 
very properly and very feelingly adverted 
to by the defendant’s counsel. Hie ap- 
plication for a Criminal Information was 
an application to the discretion of the 
Court, which he thought ought never to 
be exercised to the disadvantage of an ac- 
cused person. Indeed he objected to the 
power at all, as he thought the proceeding 
by Indictment more constitutional and 
more unobjectionable in all points of view. 
It was clear to him, that no conscietjtious 
Judge ought to consent to the granting 
a Criminal Information, even in a Cdurt 
which had the power (which in this case 
he denied), unless the grounds of applica- 
tion were such as in his mind would,: be- 
yond all doubt, appear fully sufficient to 
satisfy twelve Grand Jurors out of twenty 
three, to present a Bill. Unless the 
grounds were thus satisfactory, foe Infor- 
m^on ought to be withheld ;■ and if foey 
were so strong, as that it was alihost a 
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matter of certainty that twelve out of twen- 
ty-three would find a Bill on them, then 
where was the necessity of informations 
at all ? and why not send the matter to 
the constitutional and regular Inquest of 
the Grand Jury at once ? He could really 
see no possible objection to this. If it 
were urged that delay would take place, 
it might be answered that this need not 
happen, for a Grand Jury, if not sitting, 
might be summoned at once. He had 
the authority of Lord Hale for saying 
this; for he had laid it down, that if the 
Grand Jury were discharged, and a man 
were brought in for felony while the Court 
was sitting, a new Jury might be sum- 
moned, as it was not right to let tlie matter 
stand over to the next sessions, and the 
prisoner to lie so long in jail, lliis led 
him to repeat his former remarks on the 
inconvenience to the public bu^hi^s of the 
Court that resulted from the too early 
discharge of the Grand Jury from their 
duties. It was not necessary that they 
should be constantly sitting during the 
whole of the Sessions, but after the crimi- 
nal business had been got through in the 
early part of the Sessions, instead of being 
discharged, they might be kept together 
as a body, and be summoned to attend 
whenever necessary ; and when the Ses- 
sions were' closed, they might then be 
finally discharged. 

As to this particular case, however, he 
thought it peculiarly fit to be sent to a 
Grand Jury ; and there could be little 
doubt but that from the integrity of that 
class of gentlemen from whom the Grand 
Jurors are selected in Calcutta, twelve out 
of the twenty 'three would be found con- 
scientiously to discharge their duty. No 
one who knew them could, for a moment, 
doubt it. But the power of the Court 
to grant Criminal Informations without 
the intervention of a Jury (winch, how- 
ever, he still insisted, that this Court did 
not possess), was an act of discretion, and 
an odious one enough it was. They had 
always the power to refuse it ; and in this 
case, when the cruelty of sending a person 
to a Jury with the weight of the Court 
against him >vas considered, he thought 
for his part that it ought to be ref used. 

On the question of the jurisdiction, the 
learned Judge expressed himself much 
more fully, by reference to statutes and 
clauses, than it was possible to follow him, 
in the references more particularly, but we 
m^y be ^le to state pretty clearly, perhaps, 
the general scope and tenor of the argu- 
ment. He said, that having given bis 
opinion on a former occasion on this point, 
hi had made it a matter of particular study 
and inquiry ; and the result was, that all 
his inquiries had tended only to confirm 
, him in his original opinion. He contended 
,.^hat hU the arguments, which he had yet 
, heard on this subject, were made up of 


parts and portions, first from one Act and 
then from another, and it was wholly a 
matter of recital, inference, and implica- 
tion ; but there was no-^ositive raactment 
to that effect. There was a clause in* the 
Charter giving the power of trying ^1 
«imes, from treason and felonite down to 
misdemeanors, by indictment before a 
Gmnd Jury ; but not a word about infor- 
mations. There was also a clause em- 
powering the Supreme Court to proceed 
by Information against provincial Ma- 
gistrates, but the very specification of 
classes to which this power applied shew- 
ed it did not extend to all. This Char- 
ter was recently extended, and It was 
extended for the benefit of society, and not 
for its injury. By the former law, if a 
man died at the Sand Heads, and left pro- 
perty in Calcutta, without having made a 
will, his heirs and successors could not 
benefit by it, though the Court assumed 
tbe power in order to benefit those who 
would have been otherwise injured by the 
operation of this omis<5ion ; but in the ex- 
tension of the Charter this had been at- 
tended to, and amended by tlie power of 
administering to such estates being given 
to them in an express manner. Tliere 
was, however, no such express gift of the 
power of granting Criminal Informations ; 
and unless it could be found to be be- 
stowed by some positive and distinct enact- 
ment, either in an Act of rarliamcnt, or 
in the Charter, it ought not to be acted 
\«pon, when its very existence could only 
be made out bv inference and implication. 
It was the spirit of the British law to go 
strictly by the letter of it, when its inter- 
pretation w'as likely to effect penally, or 
make an individual criminal ; but it w'as 
fair and usual to interpret it with less ri- 
gour when this was favourable to the 
accused. Indeed, tfie scrupulous nicety 
with which statutes were construed, when 
a more lax construction would go to cri- 
minate, was often carried to a cliildish 
extreme. He remembered the case of the 
old Statute regarding the stealing of 
horses, where a man having stolen one 
hoi sc only, was adjudged not to have 
brokei^it; and another as to the stealing of 
cows, where a person got off because tlie 
animals stolen by him w ore pronounced to 
be a cow and r heisVi , the latter yet want- 
ing some short period of the full age re- 
quired for a ci'W'. These distinctions vVere 
no doubt laughed at by all who under- 
stood the principle ; but they were Tfever- 
thek’ss interpreted rigidly according td^ie 
letter, rather than thete should be any 
wresting even of a word or a phrase tolhc 
disadvantage of an accused. tiil^ of 

interpretation was, indeed, that if d 'sta- 
tute went to affect an Individual pert^ly, 
then it was construed strictly and^THei^lly ; 
and as to the granting Criniinal Itiftdwa- 
tions, which wenf 'to affect all 
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persons against wlnan th^ were granted, 
the parts of tbe Statutes and the Clutrter 
wbitA seemed to apply to this power 
should be constru'd in die most scrupulous 
and literal nmmer. If this were done, 
the jurisdictioB now attempted to be esta- 
l^^bed would be found not to exist ; as it 
wasvonfy to be gathered, even by those 
wfaOL sui^iosed' it to exist, ftam inference 
and <by implication, but it was no where 
dearly, distinctly,a^ unequivocally given. 

, I Ihe Act of Geo. III. id not erect the 
Court, nor actually confer on it any power 
whatever. It merely said, that tbe Court 
to be established sbdl have (sect. IS) full 
power and authority to exercise “ all, or 
any of the powers, winch, by the said 
Charter, shall or may be granted and com- 
mitted to the said Court.” The Court, 
therefore, possessed no power, but such as 
was actually and specifically given by the 
Charter. The 4th clause had been cited 
as conveying to this Court, generally, all 
die powers of the Court of King’s Bencli, 
to proceed either by Indictment or Infor- 
mation ; but he did not think it would 
bear that construction. His Lordship 
thought, therefore, that clause which em- 
powered the Court to try persons who 
came before them by Indictment or Infor- 
mation, must be understood as signifying 
persons brought before them by virtue of a 
power clearly laid dowm in the Charter ; 
but the power of proceeding by Criminal 
Information was not so laid down. It 
could not be inferred that it was intended 
to give to the Court generally all the 
power and authority of the Court of King’s 
Bench, for it was well known that their 
lairdsbips did not possess all the powers 
of dial Court. Wito regard to the 13th 
George III, sect. 13, he held that this 
Statute could grant no power whatever, 
jlt does not ordain that tbe King skaU 
erect the Court, and that tbe Court siatt 
have certain powers ; but leaves it quite 
optional with the King to erect the Court 
or not, and to grant such powers as he 
shall think prop|^, merely sanctioning 
such powers as his Majesty ^ould actually 
confer upon it by the Charter. The mean- 
ing of the section would be moiv clear if 
read, by leaving out the expressions 
thrown in by parenthesis. " It ^all and 
mag be law^ for his Majesty, by Charter 
or Letters Patent,’’ “ to erect a Supreme 
Cpurt of Judicature,” “and the said Su- 
preme Court is hereby declared to have 
full power to exercise all Civil, Criminal, 
spid. other Jurisdiction,” and to do snch 
thit^ “as shall be found necessaty for 
s the administration of justice and the due 
execution of all or any of the powers 
which, bg the scad Charier, shaU or may be 
grqpteci or committed to the said Court." 
Would it not be absurd to suppose that, at 
dtosame time that die Act leaves tbe mat- 
tor in die option of the King, it proceeds 


to invest the Court with jurisdiction, as if 
already actually existing? His Lorc^hip 
remarked, that the Act was not originally 
divided into sections as it now is ; and al- 
though it was more convenient for refe- 
rence in its present form, yet people were 
apt to be led thereby to put a wrong con- 
struction upon it, as the different members 
of one clause were now separated from 
each other. In order to ascertain what 
power the Court really possessed, it was 
necessary to have recourse to the Charter 
itself. The 1st clause is a recital of the 
Act on which it is founded ; the 2d or- 
dains that there shall be at Calcutta, in 
Bengal, a Court of Record, to be called 
the Supreme Court of Judicature. It is 
called a Supreme Court of Judicature, 
and justly so called ; hut it is still a Court 
of limited jurisdiction, and has no power 
whatever but such as was specially given 
to it by the Letters Patent, sanctioned by 
the Act of Parliament. Tbe 3d clause 
regards the appointment of Judges, and 
the 4th ordains that “ the Chief Justice 
and the said Puisne Justices shall seoerMy 
and respectively be Justices and Conserva- 
tors of the Peace and Coroners,” and 
“ have jurisdiction and authority as our 
Justices of our Court of King’s Bench 
have in England by the Common Law 
thereof.” He would like to know if any 
human ingenuity could discover in these 
words any meaning but this, that each of 
the Judges of the Court, as an individual, 
should be a Coroner and Justice of the 
Peace ? It would bear no other construc- 
tion ; it could mean nothing else. If (he 
repeated) the words “ severally and res- 
pectively” did not mean that they should 
have that power separately and distinctly, 
he confessed himself incapable of under- 
standing any thing that ever had been 
spoken or written. If he were wrong in 
supposing this to be the true meam'ng, if 
he did not understand this rightly, he 
should really despair of ever being able to 
comprehend the signification of a single 
sentence. Besides, it would be perfectly 
absurd to say, the Court shall have all the 
power and jurisdiction of the Court of 
I&g’s Bench, and then to proceed to 
give it various separate powers of the same 
Court. It would be to say “ I have al- 
ready given you all ; but now, after hav- 
ing given you the whole, I give you a 
part.” Was it reason or common sense? 
was such a thing ever heard of in the com- 
mon transactions of life, as any person 
acting in so absurd a manner ? 

His Lordship then referred to the power 
of the Supreme' Court over inferior Magis- 
trates, and held, that in this respect it was 
a Supreme Court of General Jurisdidion ; 
that if there were five hundred Magistrates 
in Calcutta, instead of five, they would 
have the same jurisdiction over them that 
the Court of ffing’s Bench had. in -Eog' 
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laud over inferior Magistrates ; but these 
persons being specially named, it afforded 
strong gmund for believing that this power 
was intended exclusively over them. If 
tliat explanation of the matter was correct, 
ev«y difficulty would vanish. This was 
the natural and grammatical meaning of 
the words, and if the Court possessed such 
jurisdiction as the Court of King*s Bench, 
it was over them only. As a Court of 
Oyer and Terminer, they could not try by 
Criminal Information unless they posses- 
sed the same jurisdiction as the Court of 
King’s Bench ; but he denied they had 
any such jurisdiction, except in regard to 
inferior magistrates. As a Court of Oyer 
and Terminer, they had (c. 19) the same 
power as the King’s Courts of Oyer and 
Terminer in England, “ to try all trea- 
sons, murders, and offier felonies, forge- 
ries, peijuries, trespasses, and other crimes 
and mi^emeanors,” including all offences 
from the highest to the lowest ; ** and are 
we (said his Lordship), to try them by 
Criminal Informations? No such thing. 
We are “ to inquire by the oaths of good 
and sufficient men we are direct^ to 
summon “a Grand Jury or Inquest;”and 
also to summon a Petit Jury to try the 
said Indictment or Inquest” (not Infor* 
mation). It was hardly necessary to no- 
tice the Act 93 Geo. III. TTiat Act 
created a number of new offences ; and in 
all the cases therein specified, the Court 
might proceed by Information, but only 
for offences against that Act itself (c. 140). 
His Lordship then referred to the 53 Geo, 
III. (the preamble of which was the 
strangest he had ever met with), concern- 
ing, we believe, the collection of Revenue, 
&:c. He then alluded to a Criminal In- 
formation that had been filed at Madras, 
but nothing was certainly known of the 
issue of the case. Cox’s case also, before 
referred to, went off no one knew how : 
and, in short, there was no law and no pre- 
cedent for ffie Court granting Criminal 
Informations. On this point he would 
have considered precedent as binding, if it 
had ripened into a practice, but this had 
not been the case ; and was the Court to do 
what is not clearly legal, because they had 
a precedent before them ? If their prede- 
cessors had done what was illegal, was this 
a reason why they should do the same? 
Even if what they were doing to-day 
should be held illegal, he, for his part, 
should be sorry that their successors should 
follow their example. Until the year 1803 
no such thing had been heard of as a Cri- 
minal Information. Why it began to be 
thought of then, he knew not ; he could 
never discover any good reason for such a 
mode of procedure, and never would give 
it his countenance or eoncurrence. 

As to the merits of the case he would 
add but little. He thought the defendant 
had M least acted a most injudicious part, 


as these letters were as likely to be hurtfol 
to himself as favourable ; for they mi^t be 
cited by the prosecutors against him, on 
his approaching trial, and never could be 
adduced in his favom. That these publi- 
cations were ii^udirious, seemed to be ad- 
mitted by his own Counsel ; and indeed hia 
saying any thing at all on the subject of the 
pending prosecution, f(»^ a letter published 
in his paper, was to draw the whole blame 
upon himself, when it before rested with 
bis Correspondent. But if the Court were 
to grant the application made to them, in- 
of sending thecase to the Grand Jury, 
this, coupled with the oth«r prosecution, 
would send him before the Petit Jury so 
tmnted and prejudged, that he would be 
pWed in a situation of peculiar hardship, 
which would be unfavourable to the im- 
partial administration of justice. 

Ihe Hm. Sit' A. Stiller lastly delivered 
his judgment; but, exhausted with con- 
tinued long exertion, after having six times 
gone over the same ground, we were umdile 
to go over the law point of it again with 
any tiling like attention. We recollect him 
to have said that be had studied the case 
with much attention, and after having had 
the benefit of all the learning and argument 
that day displayed at the and on the 
bend), he still continued of the same 
opinion he had expressed on a former occa- 
sion. He referred to the Statutes and Char- 
ter on which the jurisdiction of the Court 
is founded, and the several Acts of Parlia- 
ment conferring, explaining, or adding to 
its powers. In concluding his legal argu- 
ment he observed, that feeling as he did ffiat 
the Court had the power of granting Crim- 
nal Informations, he had next to speak of 
the merits of this case. He should be hap- 
py even if such a discretion did not rest in 
the Court ; but as it did, he must say that 
he thought this case ought to go before a 
Jury. He should be sorry if the minds of 
the Petit Jury wereto be biassedby its being 
sent to them by the Supreme Court, instead 
of by the finding of a Grand Jury, but he 
did think that cases of tljis description were 
the proper objects of a Criminal Informa- 
tion ; if the Grand Jury had been actually 
sitting, and bad made application to the 
Court for protection against attacks that 
obstructed them in the performance of th^ 
duty, that Court could not have refund to 
issue an attachment against the offender. 
He, therefore, concurred with the Chief 
Justice in the propriety of granting the 
Criminal Information. 

Mr, Fergusson humbly submitted to the 
justice of the Court, that as no instance 
ever had occurred of an Information being 
granted in the Court of King’s Bend), un- 
less the Judges were unanimous in their 
opinion of its necessity, he hoped their 
Lordships would, therefore, refuse the pre- 
sent application. If their Xim*ddups had 
differed only on the law of the case, h'e 
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Tfo^fld not have made this appeal to tlieir 
justice ; but as they had differed also on the 
merits, he really did think he bad a right 
to ask them to conform to the uniform prac- 
tice of the Court at home. 

Mr. Spankie remarked tiiat one of the 
learned Judges had differed on the law of 
the case only, and not on the merits. 

Fergusson dissented from this (rf)- 
servation, as the learned Judge had com- 
mentsd by stating his opinion that this 
was not a case for a Criminal Information, 
coxtsidering the hardship and disadvantage 
to which it would subject his client, who 
would be thus sent tainted before the Jury. 


Sir F mneis Macnaghten explained, that 
his expressing any opinion bn th^ merits of 
the case at all might be considered a mere 
gralisdictiini on his part, as he had per- 
haps di^uallfied himself by subsequently 
groundii^his judgment on tlie law of the 
; his opinion being that the Court 
did not possess the power to grant Crimnal 
Informations at all. 

During this short conversation, the Crier 
began to dissolve the Court, the Chief 
Justice saying, “ The judgment of the 
Court is already given.** — The Court then 
adjourned about eight o’clock. 


€orrc0ponrjence 

ON THE SUBJECT OF MR. FELLY’S CONTRACT. 


We have been requested to present 
%n one wev) the following correspon- 
dence, which has appeared in the daily 
papers. 

No. I. 

To the Proirrktors of East-India Stock. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : The Court of 
Directors hare resolved t«» give Mr. John 
Hiode Pelly,^of the Bombay Civil Es- 
tablishment, the sum of 2,0001., on the 
grounds that he suffered a loss in executing 
a public contract which he had made with 
the Bombay Government. 

Being one of those who requested that 
the opinion of the Proprietors at large 
should be taken on that grant, I feel my- 
self called upon to state the particulars 
of the case, and to request youratteution 
to them. 

The following facts are taken from the 
papers now open for the inspection of the 
Proprietors at the India-House : 

In November 1817, the Government of 
Bombay advertised for a supply of hempen- 
ropes by public contract, and the tender 
of Mr. Pelly, as being the most favourable, 
waaaccepted on tli^ 5tb January 1818. Mr, 
Pelly signed the contract to supply 45,000 
ropes for 54,237 sicca rupees, to be de- 
livered in the 6rst four months of 1810* 

On the 29th of January 1818, he re- 
ceived the first advance of 25,000 sicca 
rupees, and a second advance of the same 
amount in January 1819, to enable him to 
provide the materials agreeable to the con- 
ditions of the contract. 

Insteadof immediately purchasing hemp 
to enable him to complete the contract, 
be kept the whole of the public money in 
bis bands, as appears by bis own accounts, 
and did not purchase a single pound of 
hemp until the Ist of February I8I9> one 
month after the first 15,000 ropes ought 
to have been delivered. He did not de- 
Hver a single one of the d0,C00 ropes in 
the Months- of January, February, and 
MM'cb 1819, as bound by his contract to 
do; and, in fact, did not cntiiely complete 


his contract until March 1820, one entire 
year after the term specified. If the crops 
of cotton had not failed in that year, the 
Company would have been unable to ship 
their usual investment of cotton to China, 
for want of the lashings, and thereby 
have suffered great inconvenience by the 
non-fulfilment of Mr. Felly’s contract. 

Mr. Pelly, in his memorial, assigns as 
an excuse, that war had begun with the 
Peishwa, after he had taken the contract, 
and that he was thereby prevented from 
completing il; but the Committee of Di- 
rectors, to whom Mr. Felly’s Memorial 
was referred, have reported that his al- 
legations were not supported.” 

I consider the Court of Directors, by 
recommending this grant of 2,0001. to 
Mr. Pelly, to have acted contrary to the 
sound commercial principle of all con- 
tracts j and after the report of their Com- 
mittee, it seems difiieult to account for 
their extraordinary resulutiou. 

To propose a grant to a contractor, who, 
having received the stipulated advance, 
did not prepare to fulfil his contract until 
a complete year after he received the 
money, and who did nut complete his en- 
gagement until a year after the time fixed, 
is to hold out a premium to all those who 
shall hereafter violate contracts. 

As a contrast to this mistaken liberality, 
I cannot help noticing the scrupulous ex- 
action of theletterof the contract in ano- 
ther instance, discussed at the last General 
Court, which show’s that the Directors do 
not aet on consistent and impartial prin- 
ciples. They have lately exacted a large 
penalty froBi a contractor who failed to 
deliver iron on the precise day fixed by bis 
contract, in consequence of the barges 
being frozen up in the river : an event 
which he could neither foresee nor con- 
trol, and from which the Company suffer- 
ed neither loss nor inconvenience. 

I request your particular attention to 
those two cases, as it is oiir duty to take 
care that equal justice is done to all those 
who have tiansactious with^the Company ; 
and 1 call upon you to atttiid the ballot 
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oil the f)th lust., and vote, as your UU' 
biassed judgment shall direct, for or 
against the grant of 2,0001. to Mr, Pelly, 

I remain your obedient servant, 

JOSEPH HUME. 

York-^place, Jan.^, \W,9, 

No. 11. 

To the Proprietors (f East-India Stock, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Mr. Hume, 
in his address of yesterday, calls upon you 
to vote for or against the grant of 2,0001. 
to myself, as your unbiassed judgment 
shall direct. I join in that invitation; 
but that your judgment may be guarded 
by the substantial merits of the case, I 
must beg you not to rely too implicitly 
upon the very skeleton statement sub- 
mitted by that honourable proprietor ; or 
suppose that all the facts of the case are 
contained in the extract he has furnished 
from the papers now open for the inspec- 
tion of the Proprietors at the East-India 
House ; otherwise I must be deprived of 
the effect, which I persuade myself would 
be produced upon your minds by the 
.larger scope of the case itself, as detailed 
in those very papers, to which indeed there 
is now scarce leisure for any one new to 
the subject to refer, much less duly weigh, 
before it will be necessary to decide by 
his vote. 

I must of necessity, and most reluctant- 
ly, therefore, confine myself at present to 
the notice of two glaring tni:»statements, 
and of one important omission, that Mr. 
Hume has made. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS, 

Mr. Hu.me’s Assertions. The real Fact. 

“ In Nov. 1817, tile Tlie Bombay Govern- 
Government of Bombay meat dut not ailvoriise 
advertised tor a <;upi)!v tor a supply «f hempen 
of liempen rope, by pub- rope by public comraci, 
he contract, and the and mnie was the only 
tender of Mr. PeUy, as tender made, 
beinfj tlie most favour- 
able, was accepted on 
the Mil ofJanuarv 18 lb. 

Mr. Pelly in hia me- I defy Mr. Htime to 
morial, assigns as an pDitit out tlie place, in 
excuse, that war liad any part of my memorial, 
begun witii the Peishua, wliere such an excu-e 
alter he had taken the has been assigned . on 
contract, and fliat lie ilie cuntrars , in my lel- 
was thereby prevent, d terto the Ciialrman of 
from cumjiietnig it.” the VVarClioii'C Com- 
mittee, which formed 
one of tile papers sub- 
rniited to the Proprie- 
tois, ami winch Mr. 
Hume, oi couise, must 
have read, I distinctly 
discUined any such ex- 
cuse. 

So much for the misstatements. The 
omission is, that Mr. Hume has not in- 
formed you, that in my accounts the Hon. 
Company has had credit for compound in- 
terest upon the sums advanced under niy 
contract, during the period when the dis- 
turbed state of the Mahratta country ren- 
dered it totally impracticable to make any 
purchases at all ; and when, indeed, theie 
existed no security whatever for any com- 
mercial dealings. 

1 cannot but regret that an address, 
which so injuiiously bears upon my in- 


terests, should have been delayed UBtil it 
became next to impossible to r«ply ; and as 
a period .of three weeks has elapstn^ ^oce 
the Hon. Proprietor delivered bis .sen- 
timents in the Court, I think itmigbtbfive 
been expected, iu common candour, that 
he Would have ’afforded me better oppor- 
tunity of defence ;• as‘ it is, I can 
throw niyseif upon ydur consideratiiin. 
hoping you will give me all the bewefft 
that can spring from such cause, and the 
knowledge that my claim was most strong- 
ly recommended by the Government uu- 
der which 1 served, and the grant una- 
nimously voted by your Executive Body 
here. I have the honour to be. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, your most obedient, hum- 
ble servant, 

J. HINDE PELLY. 

London, Jan. 8. 

No. HI. 

To the Proprietors of East-India Stock. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The Court 
of Directors having recommended to the 
Court of Proprietors to grant to Mr. John 
Hinde Pelly, of the Bombay Civil Sei vice, 
ihcsumot 2,()0ljl. in alleviation of the 
losses which he sustained in executing a 
contract with the Bombay Government, 
the General Court, on the 2Sth of Sept., 
voted to Mr. Pelly the sum recommended. 
The By-Laws of the Company requiring, 
for the grant of money, the confirmation 
of a second Court, the General Court met 
again on the 19th of December, and 
would have confirmed their former vote, 
blit w'fie pievfiitcd by Mr. Joseph Hume 
and fight other Proprietors demanding a 
ballot on the (jueslioij. The ballot is to 
take place to morrow, the 9th instant. 
The under>igned would have deemed it 
quite sufficient to leave to the recomnien- 
liatiou of the t'ourl of Directors the issue 
of the question, if Mr. Joseph Hume had 
not thought proper, by public advertise- 
ment, to invite the Proprietors at large to 
concur in bis vievv of it. 

The following facts are taken from tUi^ 
papers now open for the inspection of the 
Pioprietors at the India-House : 

In January 1818, Hr. Pelly signed a 
contract with the Bombay Governnivnt, 
to supply a certain number of rope lash- 
ings tor Vic Company’s cotton bales. He 
had previously entered into a siimUi con- 
tiact with ceitain meichants at Bombay. 

The Mahratta war, which had coiu- 
luence-i iu the autumn of lfll7, unex- 
pectedly continued, and in consequence 
the price of hemp rose to 2(X) percent, or 
thiee times its usual value. Mr. Pelly, 
dreading the ruinous lo^s which would at- 
tend the performance of his contract, 
arising too from a state of political cir- 
cumstancfs over which he had no control, 
wrote on the 2d of April 1818 to the Go- 
vernment of Bombay, and to the mer- 
chants WMth whom he had contraeted,'to 
beg their consideration of his Case, 
to solicit relief for the serious toss ^lich 
would attend the strict pci foriuande Of hf# 
obligation. 
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The Bombay Governmeat replied that 
they could afiord no relief. 

The merchants of Bombay said, do tbe 
best you can for us, and we wilt engage 
that you shall sustain no actual loss. In 
tbe true'spirit and wisdom of British mer- 
chants, who feel at all times that it is their 
interest to treat with liberality those who 
deal with them ; to defend from luin those 
who offer to serve them on the best and 
lowest terms, these Gentlemen so far re- 
leased him from bis contract as to engage 
that be should suffer no actual loss. They 
hnew that bis profit, under any circum- 
stances, would have been very small, and 
with a liberal sentiment, which might 
bare been an example, in others, they 
could not endure that he should sustain a 
ruinous loss from a change of circum- 
stances, over which be had no control. 

On the 30th of April, Mr. Felly wrote 
again to tbe Government of Bombay, 
stated the relief which the merchants had 
afforded him, and solicited a second time 
tbe favourable consideration of his case. 
Tbev returned for answer, that no relief 
would be afforded,and demanded the uncon- 
ditional fulfilment of the bond, although 
it appeared to be by the sacrifice of tbe 
vital interest of tbe person who had con- 
tracted to serve them. 

Mr. Felly went on and fulfilled his con- 
tract, though not within the time stipu- 
lated, yet in sufficient time for the pur- 
poses of tbe Company. He made up bis 
account, allowed interest for tbe money 
advanced, which Mr. Hume has forgotten 
to state, and showed to the Government 
the serious loss which he had sustained of 
36,^60 rupees, upon a gross sum of 54,237 
Bombay, not sicca rupees, as Mr. Hume 
has called tbetu. 

The present Government of Bombay, to 
whom the account was presented, with 
the same wise and liberal sentiment which 
had previously marked tbe conduct of the 
merchants of Bombay, recommended Mr. 
Felly's case to the favourable ootlcc of the 
Court of Directors, and the Directors 
have recommended to the General Court 
to grant him 2,0001. in alleviation of his 
loss; which has auiounted to more than 
double that sum. 

Mr. Hume is ffot satisfied with an im- 
perfect representation of Mr. Felly’s case, 
but be goes on to say ; As a contrast to 
this mistaken liberality, 1 caifnut help 
noticing the scrupulous exaction of tbe 
letter of the contract in another instance, 
discussed at the last General Court, which 
shews that the Directors do not act on 
consistent and impartial principles.” 

It happens unfortunately for Mr. Hume, 
that in this instauce, at least, he seems to 
be totally ignorant of his subject. So far 
from the Court of Directors exacting tbe 
letter of tbe contract in tbe case to which 
he alludes, they omitted exactly oue-half 
of tbe penalty. Instead, therefore, of its 
being a contrast to Mr. Felly’s case, it 
happens to be as nearly like it as possible, 
as to the quantum of relief afforded. In 
the one instance, tbe Directors wish to 
lessen not quite one-half of the loss ; in 
the other they have omitted one- half of 


tbe penalty; and the balance of relief is 
on tbe side of Mr. Home’s friend, 
i am. Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

AN OLD FROPRIETOR. 
London, BihJan, 1822. 

No. IV. 

To tfie Proprietors of East^India Stock, 
Ladies and Gentlemen : I owe it to 
my own character to answer tbe cbaige 
brought against me by Mr. Felly, in his 
letter of the 8th instant, of inaccuracy 
ill my statement of the facts of his case. 

Mr. Felly accuses me of two glaring mis- 
statements. 

The first, That the Bombay Govern- 
ment did not advertise for a supply of 
hempen rope by contract, and that his 
was tbe only tender.” 

On reference to tbe papers, I find that 
the Bombay Government did not adver- 
tise in tbe Gazette ; so far, therefore, I 
was in error ; but this appears to me in no 
wise to affect tbe merits of the case, as it 
signifies little whether Mr.Pellysent in his 
tender on private or public notice. 

He did tender ; the Government did 
acc<pt bis tender; and the Company's 
Solicitor, Mr. Morgan, in bis letter of 
the 31st of January 1818, informed the 
Government that Mr. Felly had signed the 
contract, and given security, jointly with 
George Felly, Esq. and Moiabee Juugee, 
for the performance of it. 

Mr. Felly, therefore, may have any be- 
nefit he can take from this verbal error. 

My letter of tbe Ttb instant stated, that 
Mr. Felly, in bis memorial, assigns as 
an excuse, that a war bad begun with tbe 
Peishwa after be had taken the contract, 
and that be was thereby prevented from 
completing it,” 

This Mr. Felly noticed as the second 
glaring misstatement ; and in reply to it 
says, “ I defy Mr. Hume to point out the 
place, in any part of my memorial, where 
such an excuse has been assigned.” 

What Mr. Felly meant in his letter of 
the 2d April 1818, to Mr. Secretary War- 
den, at Bombay, and in bis memorial of the 
Ifitb of June 1818, I cannot say; but it 
words are to be taken in their usual sig- 
nification, Mr. Felly assigns the warfare as 
an excuse for the non-fujfilment of his 
contract. 

In confirmation of my assertion, I offer 
the following extracts from tbe papers 
open to your inspection ; from which, at 
least, it is evident that both tbe Bombay 
Government and the Committee of Di- 
rectors who reported on bis memorials and 
letters, understood them as I did 
Extract from Commercial Letter of the 
Bombay Government, dated 7th of Jan. 
1819, to the Court of Directors. 

** We have tbe honour of transmitting, 
for the consideration of your Honourable 
Court, a Memorial from Mr. Felly, re- 
sident at Fort Victoria, who in the begin- 
ning of last year entered into a contract 
with us for the supply of bale lashings for 
your China cotton investment, represent- 
ing, that owing to tbe breaking out of the 
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war, and the disturbed state of the coun- 
try, the rise of price of the raw material 
was so great, that he found it impracticable 
to fulfil his contract without suffering a 
very heavy loss.” 

Extract from the Report of the Committee 
of Directors, to whom Mr. Felly’s Me- 
morial and Papers weie referred, 

“ Your Committee, after a very de- 
liberate consideration of the case, submit 
to the Court as their opinion, that Mr. 
Felly is not supported in his allegation, 
thai he was prevented from fulfilling his 
engagement by reason of the commence- 
ment of war immediately after he had 
made the contract, and that Government 
knew of the probability of war, which he 
did not; on the contrary, hostilities bad 
commenced before the date of bis tender, 
which tender lay upon the table of Go- 
vernment for consideration the whole of 
the month of December 1817*” 

So much for the misstatements. 

As to the omission charged against me, 
of having suppressed that in hisaccounts 
the Honourable Company had credit for 
compound interest upon the sums advanced 
to him,” I have only to observe, that the 
Company did not advance him money to 
lie at interest, but for the specific purpose 
of purchasing materials to complete his 
contract. He did not so apply it, and 
should therefore take no merit to himself, 
had be thought proper to allow the Com- 
pany50 per cent, interest. 

The result of the ballot of yesterday is 
to be regretted, more for the violation of 
the piinciple of contracts, than for the 
sum of money voted to Mr. Felly, as 
hereafter no man need hesitate on what 
terms he takes a contract with the East- 
India Company, or how he executes it, 
provided be has interest in the proper 
quarter to screen him from blame or loss. 

The Court of Directors and Proprietors 
should, however, recollect, that the Le- 
gislature have confided to them a trust 
which they are bound to perform con- 
scientiously. A sura of two miUions ster- 
ling is annually given to the Company for 
specific purposes, and the public have an 
ultimate claim to a share of the surplus ; 
which renders the money thus voted by 
the proprietors, public money in every 
point of view. 

The monopoly of the China trade is, by 
the increased price of tea, a tax upon the 
people of Great Britain to that amount; 
and every old woman in the kingdom, who 
uses that article, must contribute to pay 
the 2,0001. voted to Mr. Felly, as well as 
every other commercial grant of the East- 
India Company. 

The time is not far distant when, as 
stewards of the public, we shall be called 
upon to render an account ; and it is not 
improbable our conduct, in voting away 
large sums ot money on frivolous or un- 
just pretences, may be brought forward 
as an argument against the continuance 
of the nronopoly of the China trade. 

I regret that many Proprietors who 
disapprove of such grants, will not attend 
to oppose them, for fear of disobliging 
friends or patrons. If the money were 
Asiatic Journ, — No. 7^. 


our own, private feelings of friendship or 
favour might be allowed to sway our 
proceedings ; but as honest men, discharg- 
ing a public trust, our duty calls upon 
us to act faithfully and fearlessly for the 
public good. 

I am, your obedient humble servant, 

JOSEPH HUME. 

Yorkflac$i Jan, 10. 

No. V. 

To the Proprietors of East-India Stoch. 
Ladi £s AND Gentlemen : When you de- 
cided, by a very large majority, in favour 
of the j.u5t>ce of my claim to some com- 
pensation fur the losses I have sustained, 

1 supposed that the question had been- 
set at rest, and under that impression 
returned into the country. 

Mr. Joseph Hume, however, from an 
anxiety for the accuracy of his statements, 
has again addressed you ; and had he con- 
fined himself to his own vindication, I 
would have left him to the benefit of what- 
ever success might have attended the ef- 
fort ; but as he has again, by misrepre- 
sentation, endeavoured to impair your 
confidence in the justice of your decision, 

1 am constrained to trespass once more 
upon your attention. 

It can only be necessary to compare this 
gcBtleman with himself, to shew how 
easily he can shift his ground, or change 
his opinion, when his assertions are dis- 
proved or bis fallacies exposed. 

Mr. Hnme in his LetUr Observatiom* 

of the lOth inst. The charge of mU- 

** Mr. Pehy accuses statement stands proved, 
me of two glaring mis- A reference to the 
statements. papers must Have satx- 

‘•Tlie first, that the fiedMr. Hame that the 
BombayGovernmenl ad- Bombay Government 
veitiscd for a supply of did not invite or adver- 
hempen r*>pe by public tise at all. in any form 
contract.** orshape, public or pri- 

vate. 

On reference to the Then why docs he 

papers, I find that the not ingenuously say so ? 
oombay Government Why has he recourse 
did not advertise in to the miserable ^expe- 
the Gazette; therefore dient that they did not 
so far J was in error ; advertise in the Gazette, 
but this appears to me thereby insinuating that 
in no wise to affect tlie they did in some other 
merits of the case, as it model It is really cu- 
eienjfies little whether nous toobserve the shift 
Mr. Felly sent in his to J^iich he has recourse 
tender on public or pri- to get out of a scrape, 
vate notice.” Unwilling to acknow- 

ledge his error, though 
it stares h*im in the face, he inteipuses the 
Gazette, the creation of his own imagina- 
tion, and magnanimously confesses, that 
as the Government did not advertise In 
that paper, “ so far be was in error.** 
He would have you believe, first, that 
although the Government did not adver- 
tise in the Gazette for tenders, they did 
advertise in some other paper; and, se- 
condly, if you will not believe this, he 
w’oald have you do so, that I sent in the 
tender noton public but on private notice. 
In the General Court, in a debate upon 
my claim, on the 19th of December, Mr. 
Hume addressed the Proprietors to the 
following effect : 

“ That when the subject was before 
the Court on the Sfith of Sept, he bad not 
read the papers* but having since perused 
them with minute and diligent alteutioii, 

VoL. xin. 4 I 
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be fch btf should not discharge his duty 
if he voted for the proposition. That the 
facts of the case were these: The Bombay 
Government, towards the end of the year 
1817, advertised fur ropes, and ISIr. Pelly 
sent in a tender, which beinj; deemed the 
most advantageous of any other submitted, 
was accepted. Mr. Pelly then stood in 
the situation of a person entering into 
a contract, to the exclusion of other per- 
sons from the competition, who were rea- 
dy and willing to execute their engage- 
ments/' 

He thought it very n:atcrial to shew the 
injury done to other competitors, who, if 
my tender had not been accepted, might 
have executed the contract ; he therefore 
laid great stress on the circumstance of 
tenders having been invited by public 
advertist'imnt; and three weeks after- 
wards, in a letter addrssed to you for the 
express purpose of inducing you to vote 
against my claim, he puts this circum- 
stance prominently foi’ivacd in his narra- 
tion, or, I should say, mis-statement of 
facts; but when he receives a public con- 
tradiction which he cannot repel, he shel- 
ters himself under the remark, that “it 
signifies little whether I sent in my tender 
' on private or public notice/’ 

And here again hedisplays his reluctance 
to confess his error, ar my expense ; he 
will not admit what he knows to be the 
case, that there was no notice of any de- 
scription, but insinuates th^t, if not pub- 
lic, it was private; and this he does with 
a perfect knowledge of the ground upon 
wbich the tender was made, it being stated 
in my first letter to the Bombay Govern- 
ment, after 1 took charge of the Residency 
at Bancoot, and with it the Rope Manufac- 
tory established by one of my predecessors, 
that 3 contract with Governnient was es- 
sential to the ve:y existence of the Manu- 
factory. 

Mr, Hume, Observations, 

Bfy letter of the 7th Mr. Hume here pa!- 
insr. stated that Mr. pably turns from iny 
Pe/ly, in Ms Memorial, challenge, which was m 
assigns as an excuse, tUefoUowing words, and 
that 3 war had begun appeared in the Tjjnes 
with the Peishwa fljrer of the Slh instant : — 
he had taken the con- “I defy Mr. Hume 
tract, and that he to point out the place 
thereby prevented from in any part of my Me- 
completing it,'* morial where such an 

excuse lias been as- 
si^ed." • 

This Mr. Pelly no- The ground of bis Ad- 
tked as the second glar- dress to the Proprietors, 
ing mis-statement, and is the iiavmg carefully 
in reply to it says, ** I read the papers at ti»e 
defy Mr. Hume to point India House, and my 
out the place in any Memorial among the 
port of my Memorial rest. Finding notlnug 
where such an excuse m it to support bis aU 
has l^en assigned." legation, instead of lU 
" Jn confirmation of berally avowing that he 
my assertion i offer the was mistaken, which it 
following extracts from would not have been 
the papers open to your unbecoming in any man 
inspection." to do, he quotes from 

[Here the reader is documents, which 
referred td the extracts »« no degree alter the 
already published inMr. because it is im- 

Hume*sietter,whicliap- posaible to do so, and 
peared in the Times of of view my 

thfi yih instant.] Memorial, which he had 

originally charged as 
having assigned the ex- 
cuse; thus clumsily and 
disingenuously attempt- 
ing to shield himself 
from his own mis-state- 


inent by echoing the 
errors of others. 

I have all along main- 
tained that my losses 
Were occasioned by the 
war extending into the 
country* where the hemp 

f rew ; but I defied, and 
now again defy Mr. 
H ume to mrke good the 
truth of his statement, 
tiiat " Mr. Pelly, in Ins 
Memonal, assigns as au 
excuse that wai liad be- 
gun with the Peishwa 
o/ier he had taken tlie 
contract " 

" As lo the omission Mr. Hume is deter* 
charged against me of inine<l to render me en- 
havmgsuppiessed"that titled to no credit in the 
ill hts account the Hon, execution of this unfor- 
Company have credit tunate contract, how- 
for compound interest ever much 1 may, to my 
upon the sums advanced own loss, have saved to 
to him," I iuve only to iheKast-IndiaCompany 
observe, that the Com- When I found itinipoV 
pany did not advance siblc to procure hemp, 
him money to heat in- rny consolation was the 
terest, but lor the spe- certain knowledge that, 
cific purpose of pur» has- from the failure of the 
itig materials lo com- cotton crops, they would 
plete liis roniract. He not require it ; but as 
did not so apply it, and money had been ad- 
should therefore take no vanced to me for the 
met It TO himself had he purpose, I thought it 
thought proper to allow just to allow compound 
theCompany iopercent, interest, though under 
interest." no obligation of law or 

custom so to do ; yet 
not even for this cau 1 
find favour in the sight 
of this gentleman, 

I will not weary your patience by enter- 
ing into any further details, unless pro- 
voked by Mr. Hume ; when I shall never 
hesitate “ faithfully and fearlessly” to 
expose his misrepreseutations, with what- 
ever pertinacity be may choose to adhere 
to them. 

I will only assert, without the fear 
of contradiction, that by the fulfilling 
of my contract, 1 saved to the Company, 
and lost to myself, a large sum of money, 
and that the price which the Bombay 
Government )iad to pay on the first con- 
tract they made with others, after the ter- 
mination of the war, and whilst my cord- 
age was ill course of delivery, exceeded 
what they paid me for the same quantity 
of lashings, in the sum of ^d,500. 

You, Ladies and Gentlemen, may per- 
haps be amused with the reveries with 
which Mr. Hume concludes his letter. 
They, however, neither concern me, nor 
the subject on which be addressed you. 
And as to the amiable sympathy which 
the Hon. Proprietor manifests for all the 
Ua-itrinking old women of the empire, I 
hare no doubt of your being quite satisfied 
that that interesting portion of the coni- 
iminity will not consider a grant of money 
misappropriated, which has been most 
strongly recommended to the Court of 
Directors by the enlightened localGorern- 
ment of the country where the transaction 
took phice, unanimously recommended by 
that Hon. Body the Court of Directors to 
the Proprietors at large, and by you car- 
ried at a ballot by a majority of 358 to 86*. 

I have honour to be, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Yonr obliged and obedient servant, 

J. HINDE pelly. 
near Minchinhampton, 
Gloucestershire, Jan. 2d, 1822. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

3IAJ. GEN. SIR J. MALCOLM. 

Geiieral Orders Governnicnt ; Fort-St* 
George^ Oct. 1821. 

Major General Sir John Malcolm, G. 
C. B. and K. L. S. having applied for per- 
mission to proceed to Europe, the Hon. 
the Governor in Council has learned with 
deep concern, that this distinguished Officer 
is now compelled to quit India on account 
of the declining state of his health. The 
many and important services of Sir John 
Malcolm in different situations have been 
so often brought to the notice of the Hon. 
tlie Court of Directors by the Supreme 
Government, that no praise of this Govern- 
ment can add to his high reputation. Al- 
though, however, it belongs to higher au- 
thority to appreciate his services in the late 
Mahratta war, and the settlement of Cen- 
tral India, the Governor in Council can- 
not, on this occasion, deny himself the 
pleasure of discharging the grateful duty 
of expressing in General Orders the high 
sense he entertains of the ISIajor General’s 
talents, and of his unwearied and honour- 
able exertion of them for the benefit of his 
country. Among the indivduals who liave 
at different times distinguished themselves 
intheemploymentof the Honourable Com- 
pany, Sir John Malcolm T^^lI always hold 
a very high ranh. His career has been 
unexampled— for no other servant of the 
Honourable Company has ever, during so 
long a period, been so constantly employed 
in the conduct of such various and impor- 
tant military and political duties. His 
great talents were loo well known to admit 
of their being confined to the more limited 
range of service under his own Presidency. 
The exercise of them in different situa- 
tions, has connected him with every Pre- 
sidency, and rendered him less the servant 
ofanyoneofthem,than^ofthe Indian Em- 
pire at large. 

Major General Sir John Malcolm is 
permitted to return to Europe on sick cer- 
tificate. 

By order of the Hon. the Governor in 
Council. 

(Signed) E. Wood, Secretary. 

Political Department i Fort-William^ 
Oct. 182U 

Majcff General John Malcolm, hav- 
ing obtained the permission of Govern- 
ment to return to Europe for the recovery 
of his h^lth, his Excellency the Governor 
General in Council deems it due to tlie 


• ♦ 

distinguished cliaracter and taknts of iimt 
meritorious Officer, on the occasion of bis 
approacliing depai'ture from India, and con- 
sequent resignation of the higli and impor- 
tant military and political station which 
he holds in Malwa, to express in tlie most 
public manner the sense which the Govern- 
ment entertains of bis eminent merits and 
services, and the regret with which it re- 
gards the necessity that now compels him 
to retire from the scene where his talents 
have been displayed with so much credit 
to liimself, and with such signal lienefit to 
the public interests. 

To enumerate the various occasions on 
wliich Sir John Malcolm has been employ- 
ed by successive administrations to fill the 
most important diplomatic situations, and 
for his conduct, in which he has frequently 
received the highest ajjprobation and ap- 
plause of the Government in India, and the 
most fiattering marks of the favour and sa- 
tisfaction of the Authorities in England, 
would far exceed the limits to wliich this 
general expression of the consideration and 
esteem of Government must necessarily be 
confined* 

Although His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council refrains, therefore, 
from the specific mention of the many re- 
corded services which have placed Sir John 
Malcolm in the first rank of those officei*s 
of the Honoiuable Company’s service, wbo 
have essentially contributed to the renown 
of the British arms and Councils in India, 
His Lordship in Council cannot omit this 
opportunity of declaring his unqualified 
approbation of the miinner in which Sir 
John Malcolm has discharged the arduous 
and important functions of his high poli- 
tical and military station in Malwa. 

By a happy combination of qualities, 
w hich could not fail to vgn the esteem and 
confidence both of his own countrymen 
and of the native inhabitants of all classes, 
by the urjremiting persona) exertions and 
devotion of bis time and labour to the 
znaintainance of the interests confided to 
his charge, and by an enviable tfdent for 
inspiring all w-ho acted under his orders 
widi his own energy and zeal, Sir John 
Malcolm has been enabled, in the success- 
f ul performance of the duty assigned him in 
Malwa, to surmount difficulties of no ordi- 
nary stamp, and to lay the foundation of re- 
pose and prosperity in that extensive pro- 
vince, recently reclaimed fromastate ofsav- 
age anarchy, and a prey to every species of 
rapine and devastation. 

TJie Governor General in Council feels 
assured, that the important services thus 
rendered to his country by Sir John Mal- 
colm, at the close of an active and distin- 

412 
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guisbed career, iriU be not less gratefully 
acknowledged by the Authorities at home, 
than diey are cordially applauded by those 
uqi^e* whose immedmte order they bare 
been performed. 

By order of His Excellency the Most 
Noble the Gorernor General in Council. 

GroacE Swinton, 

Sec. to Got. 


PROMOTIONS, &c. IN HIS MA- 
JESTY’S FORCES. 

\lth Lt. Drags, Nov. 15. Lieut. M. 
Mulkem, from 17th foot, to be Lieutenant, 
rice R. ArchdaH, who exchanges, receiv- 
ing the regulated difference, 25th Oct. 
1821. 

17tA Foot. Nor. 15. Lieut. R. Archdall, 
from llth drags, to be Lieutenant, rice M. 
Mulkem, who exchanges, paying the regu- 
lated difference, 25th Oct. 1821. 

24tA Foot. Dec. 11. Donough O’Brien, 
gent., to be Ens. without purchase, vice 
G. Frankland, promoted in the 65th foot, 
llth Oct. 1821. 

SOtA Foot. Sept. 25. Capt. O. 'W. Gray, 
from half-pay of the regt., to be Capt. vice 
James Fullerton, who exchanges, receiving 
the difference, 22d Sept. 1821. 

29. Lieut. B. Barlow, from 59th regt. 
tobelieut, vice Garvey, deceased, 1st Aug. 
1821. 

S4tA Foot. Oct. 31. Lieut. Stephen Rice, 
from 46th foot, to be Lieut, vice N. Ash- 
burst, who exdianges, 2Sth Oct. 1821. 

■ 46<A Foot. Oct.. 20, Ensign Tlioraas 
Carroll from half-pay of 53d foot, to be 
Ensign, vice Chas. Carroll, whose appoint- 
ment has not taken place, 1st Aug. 1821. 

31. Lieut. N. Ashhurst from 34th foot, 
to be Lieut, vice S. Rice, who exchanges, 
2Sth Oct. 1821. 

59th Foot. Oct. 8. Ensign John Howe 
to be Lieut, without purchase, vice B. 
Barlow, removed to 30th foot, 1st Aug. 
1821. 

Charles Dunn^, gent., to be Ensign 
without purchase, vice J. Howe, promoted, 
ditto. 

55th Foot. Oct. 16. Lieut. John Carrol 
from 87th foot, to be Lieut, vice George 
Main waring, who exchanges, 10th Oct. 
1821. 

Dec. 11. Assist. Surg. C. O’ Kelley to 
be Surgeon vice J. Mackesey, decea^, 
I2th Nov. 1821. 

69th Foot. Sept. 4. Lieut. Webb, to act 
as Quart. Mast, to the Corps from 15th 
July last, the date of Quart. Mast. Steven’s 
decease, and until further orders. 

S7 th Foot. OcU 16. Lieut. George Main- 
waring, from 65tb foot, to be Lieut, vice 
John Carrol, who exchanges, loth Oct. 
1821. 

De<v 12. Ueut. Nicholas Clifford to be 
Captain of a Company without purchase, 
vice Fitzgerald, deceased, llth Dec. 1821. 
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Ensign George Booth to be Lieut, 
without purchase, vice Clifford, promoted, 
llth Dec 1821. 

89th Foot. Nov. 1.5. Lieut. W. A. Steel 
to be Captain of a Company without pur- 
chase, vice F. Savage, deceased, 14th Oct. 
1821. 

Ensign W. Thomas to be Lieut, with- 
out purchase, vice W, A. Steel, promoted, 
14th Oct. 1821. 

William Hewson, gent., to be Ensign 
without purchase, vice W. Thomas, pro- 
moted, retaining the original date of his 
appointment, tits. 1st Oct. 1819. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Nov. 17. Lieut. Fearon, 8 th Drags , to 
Bombay, for six months, on sick certi- 
ficate. 

Lieut. Angelo, ditto, for two years, to 
Europe, for the recovery of his health. 

Lieut. J. Roe, 30th foot, ditto ditto. 

Lieut. Berridge, 30th foot, ditto ditto, 
on his private affairs, 

Ueut. Raines, 46th foot, ditto ditto, 
for the recovery of his health. 

Dec. 14. Comet, the Hon. J. Shore, 
llth Drags., to Europe, for two years, for 
the recovery of his health, 

Lieut. Mellis, 24th foot, for two years, 
to ditto. 

Capt. Mayne, 59th foot, ditto ditto. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CENTEXl INPIA. 

Sa/ida, Dec. 5, 1821 — “ Five Com- 
panies marched express from hence on 
Monday evening towards Keitah, to pre- 
vent a disturbance, which was on the eve 
of taking place between the Troops of a 
fellow called Secunder (his real name is 
Jozee Alexander), one of Scindeah’s cap- 
tains, or rather perhaps a captain in his 
own right, and the dependants of the 
Rajah of Tearee, Secunder has been 
overtly mutinous these last four years, and 
pays no attention whatever to the Gualior 
Durbar, which is in fact unable to cope 
with him. He has 2,600 men, and fom guns 
to each battalion of 450 men. His Ma- 
jesty’s 24th and Gardner’s 1 Horse are on 
their inarch to the South, not alxive forty 
miles from his camp ; and three squadrons 
of cavalry are off from Keitah. If the said 
Secunder attacks the Tearee’s men, who 
are under ourprotection, we must annihilate 
him forthwith.”— Col. Jour. Dec. 17. 


CALCUTTA. 

CIVIL APPOINTiVIENT& 
Judicial Departraent. 

Oct 26. Mr. H. H. Thomas, to be 
Assistant to the Superintendent of Police 
in the Western Provinces. 




Mr. J. F. G. Cooke, to be Re^ster of Adjutant to the regt. , vice Kennedy, de- 
the ^iUah Court at Midnapore. ceased. 


Mr. R. Creighton, Register of the City 
Court at Moorsfaedabad. 

Dec. 17. Jlr. R. Brown, Judge and 
Ma • ■ “ ■ J ■ 

I- J !■ . ■: 

of Jessore. 


NATIVE INFANTBV. 

Oct. 13. Senior Major C. Sullivan Fa- 
gan to be Lieut.-Colonel of Infantry, from 
22d Sept. 1821, vice Ludlow, deceased. 


Mr. W. Wollen, Register of the Ziilnh 
Court at Jessore. 

Political Department. 

Oct. 5. Mr. Surg. John Crawford to be 
Agent to the Gov. Gen. on a mission to 
the Eastward. 

25. Capt. James Fcrgusson, first Assis- 
tant to the Resident at Delhi, to be an 
Assistant to the Resident in Malwah and 
Rajpootanah, with the allowances at pre- 
sent drawn by him. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AND OTHER GENERAI. APPOINTMENTS. 

Sept. 11 . Lieut. J. D. Herbert, 8th regt. 
N. I., to be Assistant to the Surveyor Ge- 
neral of India, in the room of Lieut. Hyde, 
who has vacated that situation. 

Lieut. C. M. Wade, 23 regt. N. I., to 
officiate as Assistant to the Surveyor Ge- 
neral of India, till Lieut. Herbert is enabled 
to join the Surveyor General’s office. 

Capt. Fred. A. Weston, 2d regt. N. I., 
to be a Brigade Major on the establishment, 
vice Captain Dundas, who has proceeded 
to Europe. 

22. Capt. Llewellyn Conroy, 12th regt. 
N. I., to be Agent to the 2d Division of 
Army Clothing, vice Lieut, Colonel M, 
W. Browne. 

Oct. 3. Capt. Bishop, 1st bat. 6th regt. 
N. I., is appointed to command the Palace 
Guards at Delhi during the absence of 
Major Maepherson on medical certificate. 

5. Capt. Joseph Taylor, of Engineers, 
to be Garrison Engineer and Executive 
Officer at Agra, in the room of Lieut. 
Paton, appointed to Ally Gurh. 

8. Capt. McQuhae is appointed to the 
charge of the Engineer Department at 
Allahabad from the 1st inst. as a temporary 
arrangement. 

13. Capt. Hamilton Maxwell, 22dregt. 
N. I., is appointed to the command of the 
Escort of the Agency to the Governor- 
General in Saugor, and the Nerbudda 
Territories. 

27. Lieut. Colonel George Carpenter, 
3d regt. N. I., to succeed Colonel Bur- 
rell in the command of the troops serving 
in the province of Cuttack. 

EIGHT CAV.AEBV. 

6th Regt. Oct. 5. Cornet George Forster 
to be Lieut, from lltli Sept. 1821, vice 
Kennedy, deceased. 

8. Lieut. H. L. Anstruther is appointed 


Sth Regt. Oct. 27. Ensign B. J. Fie- 
ming to be Lieut, from 6th Oct. 1821, vice 
Carmichael, deceased. 

6tA Sept. 15, Lieut, and Brev- 

Capt, F. M. Chambers, 1st bat., is ap- 
pointed to act as Adjutant to the left wing 
of the bat. on the march of the right from 
the Goorgaon in progr^s of the relief, 
and during its separation from the head- 
quarters. 

8lA Hegi. Sept. 7. Lieut. Woodburnto 
act as Interp. and Quart. Mast, to the 
Cd bat. during the absence on medical 
certificate of Lieut, and Interp. and Quart. 
Mast. Vansandau. 

}2fA Regt. Oct. 5. Ens. F. Roweroft to 
be Lieut., from 4th Sept. 1821, vice Elkin, 
discharged the service. 

18th Regtn Oct. 5. Capt. P. Hiipps to be 
Major, from 22d Sept. 1821, in succeesion 
to Blake, deceased. 

Brev. Capt. and Lieut. Fred. Young to 

Capt. of a company, ditto ditto 

Ens. James Nash to be Xieut., ditto 
ditto. 

Nov, 3, Maj. P. Phipps, recently posted 
to 1st, is removed to 2d bat. 

m Regt. Sept. 11. Ens. R. W. Halhead 
to be Lieut., from 25th Aug, 1821, vice 
Green, deceased. 

13. Lieut W. Vernon is removed from 
the 1st to 2d, and Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) H. 
Hall, from 2d to 1st bat. 

ISM Regt. Oct. 5. Lieut. Prideaux js 
appointed to act as Adjut. to right wing of 
Ij»t bat. from lOth inst., and during the 
separation of the wings of that bat. 

13. Capt G. V. Banes to be Maj., from 
22d Sept 1821, in succession to Fagan, 
promoted. * 

19M Regt. Oct. 11. Lieut, and Adjut. 
McNau^bteu to act as Interp. and Quar. 
Mast, to 1st bat. during the absence of 
Lieut, and Interp. and Quar, Mast. Haw- 
kins. 

21 st Regt. Oct. 4. Brev. Captian and 
Interp. and Quart. Mast, Williamson to 
act as Adjut. to 2d bat. during the ab- 
sence on leave of Brev. Capt, and Adjut. 
Boss. 

22d Regt. Sept. 11. Lieut. Des Voeux 
is removed^ from 1st to 3d, and Lieut. R. B# 
Pemberton from 2d to 1st bat. 

Oct. 5. Son. Ens. R. Balderston to be 
Lieut., vice Tippet, deceased, with rank 
from 14th July 1821, vice TuHoch, pro- 
moted. 

27th Regt. Oct. 8. Lieut, and Brev. 

Capt. Vetch to act as Interp. and Quart. 

Mast, to 2d bat, during the absence of 
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Lieut, and Interp. and Quart. Mast. Hog* 
gan. 

29^4 Regt. Oct. 10. Lieut. H. V. Cary 
is removed from 2d to 1st bat., and Lieut. 
R. VV. Wilson from latter to former bat. 

Local Corps, Oct. 5, ZK)cal- Comet A. 
Matbews, Dromedary Corps, is removed 
as an Rnsign to the Rampoorah Local Bat. ; 
the removal to have eifect from the 30th 

15. Lieut. McKenlay, 2d bat. 21st 
regt. N. I. , is appointed to act as Adjt., 
nnd to command the wing of the Myn- 
poorey Levy during its separation from the 
bead-quartern of that corps to take the du* 
ties of the Station of Futtehgurh. 

Brev. Capt. Munro,[2d bat. 7th regt. N. 
I., is appointed to command the Detach- 
ment from Mynpoorey Levy, which is to 
form the escort with the Board of Com< 
missioners in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces- 

Officers lasted to Battalions, 

Oct. 11. Lieut, F. Rowcroft to 2d bat. 
12th regt. 

Major P. Phipps and Capt. F. Young 
to Ibt, and Lieut. James Nash to 2d bat. 
13th regt, 

Lieut. R. Balderston to 2d, and Lieut. 
Joseph Nash to 1st bat. 22d regt. 

Remowils and Postings of Lieut, ‘Colonels, 

Nov. 3. Lieut. -Col. Geo. Carpenter 
from 2d bat. 3d regt. to 1st bat. 16th regt. 

Lieut. -Col, Sir. 'ITiomas Ramsay from 
2d bat. 22d regt. to 2d bat, 3d regt. 

Lieut. -Col. P. Littlejohn from i St bat. 
16th regt. to 2d bat, 22d regt. 

Tranffers, 

Oct. 26. In order to remove the in- 
equality at present existing in the distri- 
bution of Ensigns among the regiments of 
infantry, His Exc. the Commander in Chief 
is pleased to direct the following transfers 
to take place. 

Ensign W, Hogjjan, from 29th to 13th 
regt., and 1st bat., at Midnapore. 

Ensign J. H. Smith, from 24th to 1 6th 
regt., and 1st bat. at Nagpore. < 

Ensign W. M. D. Hopper, from 7th to 
28th regt., and 2d bat., at Delhi. 

Ensign H. Troup, from 4th to 30th 
regt., and 1st bat., at Baitool. 

Ensign A. J. Fraser, from 15tli to 13th 
regt., and 2d bat., at Chittagong. 

Ensign W. G. Cooper, from 8th to 1 6th 
regt. and 2d. bat., at Asseergurh, to do 
duty with 2d bat. 13th at Dacca, until 
further orders. 

Ensign J. Blencowe, from 18th to 28th 
regt,, and 1st bat., at Mhow. 

The above named officers will each gain 
two steps by the removal, and will rank in 
the regt. to which they are transferred below 
the whole of the Ensigns now on the 
strength of those corps. 


£nsig7i8 fimiUp posted, 

Oct. 26. The Ensigns of Infantry, to 
whom rank was assigned in Government 
General Orders of 21st July last, are 
finally posted to Regts. and Bats, as follows. 

Regt, Ensigns Henry Mackintosh, 
1st bat., at Banda ; James Maclean, 2d 
ditto, at Lucknow, and J. O. Oldham, 1st 
ditto, ditto. 

3</ Regt, Ensign B. Bygrave, 1st bat. 
at Mhow. 

4/A Regt. Ensigns Andrew Clerke, 1st 
bat., at Jubbulpore, and C. Chester, 2d 
ditto at Sultanpore, Oude. 

5lh Itegt. Ensigns A, L Durie, 1st bat., 
at Agra, and A. M. L. Maclean, 2d ditto, 
at Secrora. 

6lh Regt. Ensigns O. W. Span, 1st bat., 
at Futtyghur, and E. E. Ludlow, 2d ditto, 
at Goorgaon. 

7th Regt. Ensign C. H. Cobbe, 1st bat., 
at Cuttack. 

8M Regt. Ensign Francis Beaty, 1st 
bat., at Keitah. 

9th Regt, Ensigns F. W. Birch, 1st bat., 
at Gurrawarrah, and W. Palmer, 2d ditto, 
at Lucknow. 

104 Regt, Ensign B. Scott, 1st bat., at 
Barrackpore. 

I2;A Regt, Ensigns John Wyllie, 2d 
bat., at Etawah, and Kobt. Stuart, 1st ditto, 
at Meerut. 

13t/i Regt, Ensigns J. Butler, 2d bat., 
at Chittagong, and John Russell, 1st ditto, 
at Midnapore. 

14/4 Regt, Ensign J. B. D. Galian, 2d 
bat., at Mhow. 

15/4 Regt, Ensign T. P. EIIis, 1st bat., 
at Allygurh. 

16/4 Regt. Ensigns H. B. Smith, 1st 
bat., at Nagpore ; and George Wilson, 2d 
ditto, at Asseergurh. 

17/4 Regt. Ensigns James Gresham, 2d 
bat., at Loodianah, and E. J. Betts, ditto, 
ditto. 

20/4 Regt, Ensign Sam. Long, 1st bat., 
at Barrackpore. 

21s/ Regt, Ensign Robt. McNair, 1st 
hat., at Nagpore. 

22d Regt, Ensigns H. R. Addison, 1st 
bat., at Kumaul, and D. Balderston, 2d 
ditto, at Nagpore. 

23d Regt, Ensign A. E. McMurdo, 1st 
bat., at Barrackpore. 

24/4 Regt, Ensign H, C, Boileau, 2d 
bat., at Almorah. 

25/4 Regt, Ensigns John Woodbum,J St 
bat., at Rajpootanah, and W. A. Smith, 
2d ditto, at Neemuch. 

26/4 Regt. Ensigns R. J. H. Birch, 2d 
bat., at Cuttack ; A. Charlton, ditto ditto, 
and H. Baseley, 1st ditto, at Nagpore, 

27/4 Regt. Ensign E. Garter, 1st bat., 
at Saugur. 

28/4 Regt. Ensigns A. Watt, 2d bat., 
at Delhi, and J. T. Rowe, 1st ditto, at 
Mhow. 
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29/A Regt, Ensign J. G. Gordon, 2d 
bat., at Kajpootanah. 

SOM Regt, Ensigns A. K. Agnew, 1st 
bat., at Baitool ; J. E. Dawes, 2d ditto, at 
Saugur, and J. Welchman, 1st ditto ditto. 

Ensigns appointed to do duty. 

Sept. 5. Ensign J. Oldliam, at present 
attaciicd to European regt., to do duty 
with 2d bat. 15th regt., at Bareilly. 

10. Ensign William Wise, to do duty 
with Hon. Company’s European regt. 

Ensign J. 11. Vanrenon, attached to 
European regt., is appointed to do duty 
with 2d bat. 15th regt., at Bareilly. 

Oct. 15. Ensign Joseph Whitefordto do 
duty with Ist bat., 20th regt. at Barrack- 
pore. 

AKTtliLERY REGIMENT. 

The following removals and postings 
are directed to take place : 

Sept. 6. Lieut.-Col. J. Alimuty, from 
1st. to 2d bat., vice Mason, deceased. 

Lieut.-Co!. M. W. Browne to 1st bat., 
vice Ahmuty. 

Major J. A. Biggs to 1st bat., vice 
Browne, promoted. 

Capt. C. P, Kennedy from 8th comp. 
1st bat., to 3d comp. 3d bat. 

Capt. J. J. Farrington to 8th comp. 1st 
bat. 

Lieut. T. Croxton, from 7th comp. 4th 
bat., to 3d comp. 1st bat. 

Lieut. C. Smith, from 5th comp. 1st 
bat., to 1st comp. 2d bat. 

Lieut. J. S. Hele, from 3d comp. 3d 
bat., to 7th comp. 1st bat. 

Lieut. H. P. Hughes, from 2d comp, 
1st bat., to 4th comp. 2d bat. 

Lieut J. H. Middleton, from 3d comp. 
1st bat., to 7th comp. 4th bat. 

2d-Lieut. G. S. Lawrenson, from 2d 
comp. 1st. bat., to 3d comp, 3d bat. 

7. Capt. J. J, J'arrington from 8th comp. 
] st bat , to 5th troop Horse Brigade. 

11. Capt. G. Brooke (late prom.) to 
8th comp; 1st bat. 

Lieut. A. Abbott to 2d comp. 1st bat. 

Lieut. P. A, Torckler to 5th corap. 
1st bat. 

8. Major J. H. Brooke, from 4th bat. 
to Horse Brigade, 

Major H. Falthfull, from Horse Brigade 
to 1st bat. Foot Artillery. 

Major C. Parker, from 1st to 4 th bat. 

Ist-Lieut, H. Ralfe, from Sd comp. 5d, 
to 3d comp. 2d bat. 

Ist-Lieut. R. S. B. Morland, from 2d 
to 3d troop Horse Brigade, 

Nov. I. 2d 'Lieut. T. P. Ackers to 7tli 
comp. 3d bat. 

2d-Lieut. P, B. Burlton to 8th comp, 
ditto. 

Ist-Lieut. G, S. Lawrenson to 1st comp, 
ditto, 

Ist-Lieut. P. Jackson is removed to 
7th comp. 2d bat. 


2d-Lieut, J. Alexander ditto to 1st ditto 
Sd ditto. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Sept. 14. Assist, Surgs. Dalrymple and 
Stenhouse, attached to the Presidency Ge- 
neral Hospital, are directed to proceed, the 
former to Cawnpore, and the latter to 
Meerut, and on their arrival to place them- 
selves under the orders of the super- 
intending Surgeons of their respective 
stations. 

17. Assist Surg. Benj. Burt, M.D., to 
be Assist, to the Surgeon attached to the 
civil station of IVIoorshedabad. 

22. Assist. Surg J, M. Macra, toper- 
form the medical duties of tlie Marine 
Registry Office, vice Williamson. 

Assist. Surg. T. Henderson, attached to 
the civil station of Juanpore, to receive 
temporary' charge of the medical duties of 
that of Gyah, in the room of Assist. Surg. 
Stuart, who has obtained leave o^ absence. 

Assist. Surg. J. M. Todd, attached to 
the civil station of Nuddeah, is permitted 
to return to the military branch of the 
service. 

Oct. 8. Assist. Surg. J. Forsyth, who 
was directed to repair to Cawnpore, will, 
on his arrival at that station, join and do 
duty with His Majesty’s 8th Light Drags, 
until further orders, 

1 1 . The undermentioned medical officers, 
whose admission to the service is notified 
in Gov. G. O. of 6th inst. are directed to 
do duty at the Presidency General Hospital 
until further orders : 

Assist. Surgs. William Wright Hewett, 

M. D., Charles Dennis, John Ruxton Bu- 
chanan, George Hunter, and Donald But- 
ter, M.D. 

13. Assist. Surg. Charles Dennis to 
perform the medical duties of tlie Civil 
Station of Mymensing. 

25. Surg. Jehosaphat Castell, to officiate, 
provisionally, as Surgeon to the Resident 
in Malwah and RajpooJhnah, until further 
orders. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Oct. 13. Capt. E. Craig, iGfh regt. 

N, I., is permitted to proceed to New 
South Wales, for 12 months, for the re- 
covery of his health. 

25, Capt. Webb, Sur\'cyor in Kumaon, 
to visit the Presidency, for four months, 
preparatory to submitting an application 
for leave to proceed to Europe. 

27. Colonel I.. Currel, Brigadier, com- 
manding tbe troops in Cuttack, is per- 
mitted to proceed to Europe, on his private 
affairs. 

31. Lieut.-Col. R, Pitman, 20th regt. 
N. I-, commanding Aurungabad division 
Nizam’s regular troops, to proceed to tbe 
Cape of Good Hope, for the rccovciy of 
his health, for twelve months. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

CHQLEBA MORBUS. 

Delhi, 31.— -On the 3d and 4th 

inst., twenty p^sons died of cholera in 
the fort alone. His Majesty also was 
seized with a slight retching, for which 
his physicians prescribed, and a sacrifice 
of a buffalo and a goat at each of the 
gates of the city, and the fort was offered, 
and alms distributed among the Hafizes, 
who collected to the number of two hun- 
dred. 

Delhi, Residency, Aug. 29.— It was re- 
ported to Sir D. Ochterlony, that ninety 
persons had fallen victims during that day 
to the epidemic; and on the 21st it had 
been reported, that two hundred and thirty 
had died of it within three days. On the 
3d thirty of the inhabitants died of cholera. 

Lahore, Aug. 25.— Great num!)ers have 
died of the cholera. Sacrifices and prayers 
have been olFered up, &c. — Cal Aour. Oct. ‘25. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 3. At Jubbulpoor, near Nerbud- 
dah, the lady of Capt. B. Sissmore, of the 
1st bat. 12thregt. Bengal Native Infantry, 
of a son. 

13. At Mullye, Nepaul frontier, the 
lady of Lieut Festing, 16th regt. Native 
Infantry, of a daughter. 

14. At Delhi, the lady of Captain H.C. 
Barnard, 1st bat 26th regt. Native In- 
fantry, of a daughter. 

15. The lady of the Hev. H. L. Wil- 
liams, of a son. 

16- At Futtyghur, the lady of H, T, 
Owen, Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

17. At Cuttack, the lady of Wra. S. 
Stiven, Esq., Assist Surg , 2d bat. 27th 
Native Infantry, of a son. 

18. At Banda, Bundlccund, the lady of 
Ensign D. L. Richardson, of a son. 

— At Loodiana, the lady of John Row, 
Esq., Assist. Surg., 2d bat. 29tJi regt. 
Native Infantry, of a son. 

— At Dum-Dffm, the lady of Lieut. 
D’Oyly, of the Artillery, of a son, 

19. At Allahabad, the lady ^f Capt 
Wm, M‘Quhae, of a son and heir. 

— At Mullye, the lady of Lieut, and 
Adj. Thomson, Churaparun Light Infan- 
try, of a son. 

20. At the house of her sister, IMrs. T. 
M. Gale, Mrs. P. Emmer, of a son and 
heir. 

— • At Benares, the lady of Sir Fred- 
Hamiiton, Bart., of a son. 

21. At Dum-Dum, the lady of G. O. 
Jacob, Esq., of a son. 

24. At Tumlook, the Hon. Mrs, Ram- 
say, of a daughter. 

— At Bareilly, the lady of Lieut. G.G. 
Dcnniss, of the Artillery, of a son. 

25. At Futtehghur, the lady of Capt. 
Powell Comyn, 2d bat. 7th Bengal regt., 
of a son. 


25. At Futtehghur, the lady of Capt. P. 
M. Hay, of the 28th regt., of a daughter. 

27. Mrs. F. Rodrigues, junior, of a 
daughter. 

29. At Allahabad, the lady of J. A. D. 
Watson, Esq., of a son, 

— Airs. C. H. Johnson, of a daughter. 

SI. The lady of J. Bathgate, Esq., 
surgeon, of a son. 

— Airs. Boyce, wife of Air. C. B- 
Boyce, of the Hon, Company’s Bengal 
Alarine, of a son and heir. 

Nov. 2. Mrs. Wm. Grieff, of a still- 
born child. 

— At Chowringhee, the lady of Lieut. 
Colonel Weguelin, of a son. 

5. Airs. J, U. Sherriff, of a daughter. 

7. Airs. C. A. Cavorck, daughter of A. 
Avietick, of Rangoon, of a daughter, 

7. The lady of T. Christie, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

— At Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. 
Thomas Richard AI‘ Queen, 1st, bat. 23d 
regt. Native Infantry, of a son. 

10. Airs. Joseph Leal, of a daughter. 

U. Airs, S. Sates, wife of Air. Lewis 
Sakes, of a daughter. 

30. At Nusserabad, the lady of Briga- 
dier A, Knox, commanding in Rajpoo- 
tana, of a still-born son, 

Dec. 1. At Kurnaul, the lady of Capt, 
J. H, Cave, of a son. 

14. The wife of Mr. W. Spence, of the 
Hon. Company’s Alarine, of a son. 

16. At Garden Reach, the lady of J. 
H, Ait, Esq., IVofessor of Bishop’s Col- 
lege, of a SOD. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 6. At Cawnpore, Lieut. Fred. 11. 
Sandys, Deputy Assist. Quart. Mast. Gen., 
to Altss Jane CuIIoden, niece of Alajor 
Measham, H.AI. 24th foot. 

18, At St. John’s Cathedral, Air. Ed. 
Steele, to Aliss Alary Winter. 

20. H, W. Parkinson, Esq., to Aliss 
Eliza Asperne, fourth daughter of the late 
James Aspeme, Esq.,ofComhiIl, London. 

24. At Dinapore, at the house of Alajor 
Gen. Sir Wm. Toone, K. C. B, Capt. 
Wm. Sterling, 2d bat. 22d regt., N. I., 
to Aliss Alarianne Gahan, daughter of the 
late Lieut.- Col. Gahan, of this establisli- 
ment. 

28. At Patna, by the Armenian bishop 
Poklios Vardapiet, Mr. Kavork Hakob, to 
Airs. AI. C. Aloradkan. 

Nov. 1. At St. John’s Catliedral, Lieut. 
H. S. Reed, Sub- Assist. Com. Gen., to 
Jane Caroline, the secon<l daughter ot 
Tliomas Blair, Esq., of Walton House, 
Surry, 

2. At St. John’s Cathedral, Air. Felix 
Carey, of Serampore, to Miss Amelia 
Pope, of Calcutta. 

— At Serampore, F. A, Blacker, Esq., 
to Miss Alaria Oliver Wickidie, daughter 
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of Major Wickidle, of His Danish Ma- 
jesty’s Service. 

5. At St. John’s Catliedral, William 
McClIsh, Esq., of the firm of Pauling 
and IVIcClish, tailors and haberdashers, 
Cossitollah, to Miss Elizabeth Purkis. 

— At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr, Steph. 
Laurence, to Miss Earbara D’Souza. 

10. At the Old Roman Catholic Church, 
Mr. Matthew Martin, to IMlss Cliarlotte 
Andrew, tliird daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Andrew, school-ina'ster. 

y7. At Fiittyghur, Mr. M. II. Hen- 
nessey, Head Assist, and Accojintant in 
theofiiceofthe 1st divisioji. Army Clothing, 
to Miss Mary IJa^\le^ce, daughter «)f iMr. 
Conductor Lawrence, of the Futtyghur 
Magazine. 

Dec. 3. At Cawnporc, Win. Trickelt, 
Esq., Architect and Engineer in the Ser- 
vice of the King of Oude, to IMra. Cliar- 
lotte Amman, of Lucknow. 


DEATHS. 

12. Of the cliolcra nioibus, Rich. 
Owen Wynne, Esq., Judge of Appeal and 
Circuit, at Dacca, in Bengal. He was 
the second son of William Wynne, Esip, 
of Wern, in Carnarvonshire, by his wife 
Jane, the eldest daugiiter and heiress of 
Edward Williams, Esq., of Peniaith, 
Merionethshire. 

Mr. Wynne’s talents were of a superior 
kind, and his indejiendent and upright 
career, whilst Judge of Juanpore, and after- 
wards at D.acca, repeatedly called forth the 
warmest applause and approbation ; outliis 
excellencies, in a judicial capacity, were 
equalled by his humanity and genuine 
benevolence ; as a man his loss will long 
be deplored by many, who have experi- 
enced the sincerity of his friendbhip and 
his extensivo lio.-pitality. 

Oct. 21, The infant son of Mr. J. 
Landeraan. 

22. AtBalasore, Mrs. Catharine Imbert, 
wife of Ca])t. Cliarles Imbert, Netheriaiid’s 
Resident, at that Factory. 

27. Mrs Eliza Kramer, seven days after 
child-birth, aged 21 years. 

Dec. 1. At Jubbulpore, Lieut. Charles 
Welland, 1st bat. 12tb regt. N. I., aged 
23 years. 

2. At Seonee, Lestock Da^is, Esq., of 
the Civil Service, aged 21 years. 

10. In Fort William, Capt. Edward 
Fitzgerald, of His Majesty’s 87th regt. 

— of the lock-jaw, Mr. B. Ferrao, 
aged 38 years. 

15. Mr. Peter Biornsen. 

lf>. At Intally, Joseph Thomson, Esq., 
Indigo Planter, aged -ifi years. 

17. Mrs. Smith, wife of Mr. Samuel 
Smith, of the firm of Greenway and Smitli, 
aged 24 years. 

18. After an illness of some weeks, 
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Elizabeth, the wife of Mr. Samuel Smith* 
aged 24 years. 

Jan. 6. At the Kidderpore House, Miss 
Eliza Tod. 

7. Peter Lumsdain, Esq., aged fil yeais. 

8. IMrs. E. Pereira, aged 43 years. 


MADRAS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BiaXHS. 

Oct. II. At Kulladgce, the lady of 
Capt. H. L. Harvey, 2d bat. 19th regt. of 
Nati\e Infantry, of a son. 

31. At Cannanorc, the lady of Capt. 
Jolm Fulton, I\Iajor of Brigade in Mala- 
bar and Canara, of a son. 

— At Calient, the lady of T. H. Baber, 
Emj. Judge on Circuit, of a still-born son. 

NiW, 1. jMrs. Church, of a daughter. 

3. At St. Thomas’s IVIount, jMrs. Doyle, 
wife of Quarter Master Doyle, of the Horse 
Brigade, of a daughter. 

5. Ti»c lady of Capt. J. Smith of a son. 

8. At the Presidency, tlie lady of R. 
Richardson, Esq., Surgeon, of a dauglHer. 

10. At Syd Potfah, the lady of Edw. 
Smalley, Esq., of a daughter. 

12. At Bangalore, tlio lady of Lieut. 
Jolm Taylor, Quart. Mast, 4tli regt, of 
Liglit Cavalry, of a son. 

J3. The lady of E. R. Sullivan, Esq. 
M.C.S., of a son. 

MAHRIAGES. 

A’lii. 8. At Tranquebar, A J.R. Drum- 
mond, Esq , H. C. service, to INIissWilhel- 
mina Sopina Berregaard, daughter of the 
late Capt. Berregaard, of his Danish Ma- 
jesty’s service. 

18. At Vellore, Harry Salmon, E'-q., 
Paymaster of the 2d bat. 6'th regt. N. I., 
to Eliza Jane, sister to Captain Henry 
E. Downes, of the 11th regt. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 4. At Pundigul^the infant son of 
Ideut. I..angley, 3d Light Cavalry, on 
route to Hyderabad. 

9. At PlyiiOj formerly 

of the IMadras Horse Artillery, and late 
in the service of His Highness the Rajah 
of Berar. 

27. INIr. Charles Sheridan. 

Kov. 2. At Nagpore, Assist. Surgeon 
M^George, of the Ist bat. 19th regt. 

4. Miss Feleca Engel. 

8. At St. Thomas’s Mount, Marj' Jane, 
the infant daughter of Quart. Mast. Doyle, 
of the Horse Brigade. 

9. Mrs. IMarid Christian, wife of Mr. 
Thos. Christian, aged 28. 

9. After a short but severe illness, Peter 
Scott, Esq. an Assist. Surg. on this esta- 
blishment. He was Secretary to tlie Ma- 
dras Litcraiy Society. 

28. Donald M’ Andrew, Esq., Surgeon, 

VoL. XIIL 4 K 
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1 1th regt. X. I., in consequence of a severe 
attack of fever. 

Lalel^f Scipio, the infant son of Mr. 
William Grant, after four days of severe 
illness, aged five months. 


BOMBAY. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

MAJOK M. Vl'ILLIAMS. 

Bombay ('Vs/Zi', 17, 18^21. — Tlie 

Hon, the Governor in Council permits 
Major Monicr Williams, of the (Jth Jegt. 
N.I., superintending the Revenue and 
Topographical Survey of Guzerat, to re- 
sign that situation, and to proceed to 
England on his private affairs, agreeably 
to the Regulations. 

The Governor in Council is happy to 
bear testimony to the extraordinary zeal 
and ability manifested by Major Williams, 
in the couree of the survey committed to 
his charge, the result of which has afforded 
to the Government a great body of au- 
thentic and valuable information, on points 
directly bearing on the interests botli of 
the Government and th(’ people. 

Independent of the immediate duties of 
his office, the Governor in Council has 
been frequently indebted to the public zeal 
and geographical knowledge of Major 
Williams, for lights which have been emi- 
nently useful both in his military and po- 
lical transactions. 

The Governor in Council has already 
had occasion to bring Major Williams's 
meritorious services to the notice of tiie 
Hon. the Court of Directors, and will 
take this opportunity of recalling their at- 
tention to the subject. 

Capt. Cruikshank is appointed to the 
charge of the Survey. 


COURT OF ENQLTRY. 

tIEUT. J. STILL, H.C. MARtI E. 

Bombay Casll^ Nov. 3, 1821. — Ma- 
rine Department . — The Hon. the Governor 
in Council is pleased to publish yie follow- 
ing extract from the proceedings of a Court 
.of Enquiry, assembled at Bombay on the 
Sd of October 1821, by order of H( nrv 
Meriton, Esq., Superintendent of the Ma'- 
rine, under the authority of the lion, the 
Governor in Council, and by adjourn- 
ment until the 22d of Oct., for the trial 
of Lieut. John Still, of the Hon. Com- 
pany's Marine, on charges preferred 
against him by laeut. Thomas ’ianner, 
commanding the Hon. Company’s cruizer 
Antelope. 

President ; Charles Keys, £i,q. 

Officiating Judge Athocatc : Lieut. 
Janies J, Robinson. 

Charge 1st. For disrespectful and in- 
subordinate conduct, in disputint; mv 


commands on the quarter-deck, on the 
afternoon of the 8th of July last. 

Charge 2d. For disobedience and con- 
tempt of my orders, and gross neglect of 
duty, on the 9th and 10th of July last, in 
declining and neglecting to work the ship’s 
dead reckoning, or to look out for the sun, 
at my coimnand, frequently given both 
days. 

Charge 3d. For insolent and disrespect- 
ful conduct tow'ards me, his Commander, 
on tlie 9th of July last, in sending for Mj. 
Igglcsden, Midshipman, from below, to 
bear witness to the following address ina<le 
to me on the quarter-deck: “ Capt.iin 
Tanner, you shall not tamper with iry 
feelings as you have done for these last 
twenty-four hours, for if you continue to 
do so I shall knockoff duty and on the 
10th of July, in charging me with perse- 
cution towards him, publicly onthequartei- 
deck, anfl afterwards in a written com- 
munication, which Lieut, Still caused tl.e 
gunner to make me. 

Charge 4th. For conduct unhecoinin'’ 
an officer, in distressing the vessel l'\ 
shamefully quitting his post, and his watcii 
on deck, and, in defiance of my orders and 
authority, abandoning tlje duties of hii 
station. 

The whole of the above conduct being 
subversive of discipline, a dangerous ex- 
ample of insubordination to the officers 
and crew, contrary to the tenor of his 
commission and printed instructions, and 
highly injurious to the interests of the 
Honourable Company’s service. 

Charge 5tb. For troublesome and vex- 
atious conduct after bis arrest, evinced by 
the tenor of several notes addressed to me 
on frivolous pretences, anrl by indecorous 
remarks and behaviour on deck, having 
reference to me, on the duties of the ves- 
sel. 

(Signed) Thos, Tanner, 

Lieut. Commanding, 

11, C. Cr. Antelope, 

At Sea Off Bombay 540 miles. 

Sept 12 , 1821. 

Ojnnion of the Court of Enquiry, 

On the 1st charge. — The Court find the 
prisoner— Guilty. 

On the 2ii charge, — Hie Court find tlie 
prisoner — Guilty. 

On the Od Charge. — Tlie Court find the 
prisoner— Guilty. 

On the 4lh Cluirgc. — The Court find the 
prisoner — Guilty. 

On tile 5th Charge.— 'Hie Court find the 
prisoner— Not Guilty. 

James J. Robinson, 
Offg. Judge Advocate. 

Sentence of Oovernment passed on the 3d 
of November, 1821. 

Tlie Honourable the Governor in Coun- 
cil concurs y>ith ihe Court of Enquiry 
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that Lieutenant John Still is guilty of the 
four firbt charges, and not guilty -of the 
fifth, 

Tlie offence stated In the charges proved 
against Lieut. Still being viewed by the 
Governor in Council as of a very serious 
nature, and it being indispensable to check 
any manifestation of a spirit of insubor- 
dination in the Marine, Lieut. John Still, 
on the ground of the offences of which he 
has been proved guilty, has been suspended 
from the Honourable Company’s Service, 
and the Governor in Council will feel it 
his duty to recommend his dismissal to the 
Honourable the Court of Directors. 

In consideration however of Lieut. John 
Still’s former good conduct, the Honour- 
able Court will be re<]uestcd to grant him 
a pension, bearing the same proportion to 
his pay as that allowed to ^Military Oilicers 
of corresponding rank in the Pension list. 

By order of tiie Honourable the Gover- 
nor in Council, 

F. Wardev, 
Chief Sec. to Govt. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

, NATIVE INFANTRY. 

Is^ Tiegt. Nov. 14. Lieut. D. Capon to 
be Capt. of a co npany, and Ensign D. S. 
Suliwoll to be Lieut., \ice IMacfarlane, 
deceased. Date of rank, 5th Nov. 1821. 

\st Extra Bat. Nov. 17. Capt. G Ed- 
sall, 8th regt. N.I., to the command of 
the bat., vice Daubeny, deceased. Date of 
appointment, 29th Oct. 1821. 

Ensigns permanently posted, 

Nov. 7. Ens. J. Thompson, to Euro- 
pean regt. 

Ens. Alex. Ore, ditto, ditto. 

Ens. M. P. Svv eedland, 6th regt. N. X. 

Ens. Jas. Harvey, 1st or Gr. regt. 

Ens. C. de B. Prescott, 3d regt. 

Ens. M. Giberne(not arrived), 12fhregt. 

Ens. A. H. Bond, 4th regt. 

Ens. Henrj' Hart, 3d regt. 

Ens. J. Attenburrow, 11th regt. 

ARTILLERY. 

Nov. 7. Cadet T. Ritherdon is posted to 
the Hon. C.’s Art. regt., and to rank as 
2d Lieut., from 18th April 1821, and 1st 
Lieut, from 1 9th ditto. 

Cadet J. W. Lewis, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Oct. 27. Assist, Surg. McAdam, to be 
Vaccinator in the North-Western Division. 

Assist. Surg. Powell to be Vaccinator 
in the North-Eastern Division. 

Assist. Surg. Bell to be Vaccinator in 
the Conkan. 

Nov. 14. Mr. Assist. Surg. John Tay- 
lor, M. D., to be Surgeon, vice Baird de- 
ceased. Date of rank 6th Nov. 1821. 


Mr. Surg. West to be Acting Superin- 
tending Surgeon in the Surat Division of 
the Army, vice Baird, deceased. Date of 
appointment, 6th Nov. 1821. 

Mr. Surg W. Panton, Istreg. Cavalry, 
to be Acting Garrison Surgeon at Surat, 
vice West, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

19. Assist. Surg. Walker is appointed 
to the Medical duties at Ahmednuggur^ 
and is directed to assume charge w'henever 
Ilis Exc. the Commander in Chief can 
dispense with his services, 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Dock Yard, 

Sept. 5. Nourojee Jamsetjec, to be 
Head Builder, vice Jamsetjee Bomanjee, 
deceased. 

Cursetjee Rustomjee to be Second 
Builder. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Nov. 12. Lieut. H. Roome, 7th regt. 
N. I., to England, on sick certificate. 

Majoi H. Tovey, 3d regt. N. L, to 
England, on sick certificate, for three 
yours. 

14. Major Tucker, Dep. Adj. Gen., to 
the Cape of Good Hope, on sick certificate, 
for twelve months. 

Capt. R. Rose, 2d regt. Cavalry, to 
Europe, on piivate affairs, for three years, 

19. Lieut. John Ilail, 1st bat. 12th reg. 
N. I., to the Cape of Good Hope on sick 
certificate, for nine months. 

Lieut, an 1 Brev. Capt. Melville, Istreg. 
Light Cavalry-, to England, on his private 
afiairs, for three years. 

Surg. W. Hall, 2d reg. Light Cavalry, 
to sea, on sick certificate, for six months. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DISEASE. 

Asseerghnr^ Dec. 10, 1821.— “ Although 
we are entirely free fr^pi the epidLemic, I 
am '.orry to say we have great sickness pre- 
vailing here from jungle fever, which 
alarms nearly as much as the cholera. 
At this moment we have about 300 men 
in hospital, chiefly with the prevailing 
fever. Two officer^, Blajor Manners and 
Dr. Butler, have fallen sacrifices to the 
pestilential dime, in attempting to pass 
through the jungle. The former died at 
Ilussingabad, the latter at Indore.”— J?om- 
bay Paper, Dec, 18. 

BIRTHS. 

aV(U). 11. At Bankotc, the wife of Mr. 
Cliarles Godfrey, of a son. 

13. At Byculiah, the lady of C. Shu- 
brick, Esq. of twin boys. 

16. The lady of the Rev, G. Hall, of a 
son. 
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16. At Fort Victoria, the wife of Mr. 
Sub .-Assist. Surg. Cassidy, of a son. 

17. At the house of Mr. Robert Bax- 
ter, the widow of the late Mr. Charles \V. 
Pashly, of a son. 

21. At Poonah, the lady of Major 
Blayne, of a son. 

* MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 1 4. At St. Thomas’s Churcli, by 
the Rev. N. Wade, Lieut. Robert Wlutc, 
of the Bat. of N. Invalid'j, on tlub esta- 
blishment, to Miss Sabina Ayions. 

26. Mr. Antonio de Souza to Miss Anna 
de Lima e Souza. 

DEATHS. 

Kqv. 4. At Baroda, Capt. Robert Mac- 
failane, senior officer in charge of t!ie 2d 
bat. 1st (or Gren.) regt. N. 1. He was 
zealous and active in his profession, and Jn's 
loss is deeply and sincerely lamented l»y 
his brother officers. 

15. At Ahmednuggur, after a short but 
severe illness, the wife of Capt. Fred. 
Hickes, commanding the 2d Extra Bat. 

— At Sholapore, of a dysentery, Lieut. 
Charles William Cotton, of tlic 5tli regt. 
of Light Cavalry. 

16. At Maliim, Mrs. Quiteria Baraclio 
de Piedade, aged 19 years. 

— Mr. William Webb, midsliipman, 
H. C. Marine, aged 18 years. 

27. At Mazagon, Kozario do Quadros, 
£sq., merchant. 

5. After a very short illness, the 
Hon. Sir W. D. Evans, Recorder of Bom- 
bay. 


CEYLON. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 6. At Colombo, the lady of the 
Hon. J. W. Carringloii, E^q., of H, M. 
Civil Service, of a daughter. 

12. At Colombo, the lady of F. J, 
Templer, Esq., of II. M. Civil Service, 
of a daughter, f 

MARKIAGE. 

Oct. 6. At Trincomalie, by the Rev. R, 
Carver, Joseph Ballingall, Esq., Store- 
keeper of His Majesty's Naval Depart- 
ment, to Miss Marianne King, of the 
same place. 


PORTUGUESE INDIA. 

Goa, Nov. 16, 1821. — “ A grand dinner 
was given by General Correa on the 1 Itli 
instant, to celebrate tlie late glorious Re- 
volution. It is understood that a few 
days previous to this, a letter had arrived 
from the Governor of Bombay, declaring 
that there was no intention on the part of 
the English to interfere with the internal 
arrangements of the Portuguese nation. 


I. — Portuguese India^ ^r, June> 

and that the treaty of friendship and al- 
liance between tlie tw o Powers would be 
respected as heretofore. All the Heads 
of Departments and the gentlemen pre- 
sent in Goa were invited. After some 
toasts appropriate to the occasion. “ Eng- 
land, the first Nation in the World,” w as 
proposed by Signor Magellaens, and 
drank with loud acclamation. The party 
separated at a late hour, highly gratified 
w'ith the attention of their host anti 
hostess. Sir Cliarles Colville and suite 
are expected here about the 27th instant. 
A sloop of war, it is understood, has 
been ordered hither, for His Excellency’s 
accommodation, upon his return to Bom- 
bay. His Excellency lias review'ed the 
troops ill the principal stations of the 
Soutlierii Mahratta country, and it is to 
be presumed that tlie order i?>sued upon so 
interesting an occasion, at lenuthi will as 
usual form the principal topic of news in 
the Gazettes of IM-idras and Bombay.” — 
Ctil. Jour, Dec. 19. 


SINGAPORE. 

Letters, dated the 2 1st October last, 
have been received from our Settlement 
at Singn])orc. Under the impression that 
an intention existed, on tlie part of the 
Government, to surrender this valuable 
colony to the Dutch, or to deprive it of 
its privileges, a suspension had been made 
of all tlic public improvements carrying 
on there. Tlie traflic of tlie place, how. 
ever, was rapidly increasing, and Chinese 
junks, with native craft from every part of 
the Archipelago, resorted thither in great 
numbers. From the former, tea could 
be purchased as cheap, and sometimes 
cheaper, than at Canton, Tlie monthly 
imports at Singapore, for several months 
preceding, were calculated to exceed 
580,000 Spanish dollars on the average. 
Seven or eight English houses were 
established there. — Lond, Paper. 

Singapore, Nov. 3.—“ Mr. Morgan, one 
of tlie mercantile community, returned 
some short time back from Siam in the 
schooner Non mi Hcordo, and brought a 
very favourable account of the sentiments 
of his Siamese Majesty towards us, I am 
afraid that this season w'e shall have but 
little rice from thence, as the cholera has 
made great ravages among the peasantry, 
and in consequence the crops have in a 
degree failed, at least they are not near so 
fruitful as in former years. As yet the 
monsoon not being sufficiently set in, we 
have only four or five Siamese junks in 
the roads, laden witli sugar, salt, and oil. 
We have not as yet had any arrivals from 
the countries between Siam and China, it 
being rather early, as it is also- by the 
junks from the last -mentioned country. 
* * * * Our trade with Borneo has 
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increased considerabty this season, few if 
any of the Borneo prows having passed 
to Malacca or Penang. We liave a great 
many prows from and belonging to tlie 
Island of Celebes now in the harbour — 

I think from 80 to 100 — besides some few 
that have gone on up the Straits. Tlie^e 
of all the native prows generally import 
the most valuable cargoes, what may be 
ctilled the carrying trade of the Polynesia 
being in the hands of the Boogis. * '* 

* * Java has not tliis year sent so 

much rice to the Settlement as before, on 
the same account as Siam. I believe I 
have now given you an idea of the com- 
mercial situation of the Settlement. It*, 
population is in a favourable state, gradu- 
ally iiicreasing .” — CaL John Bull. 


BATAVIA. 

7i(tta>'hty Oct 24, 18J1. — “ We cannot 
lioUl out the certainly of any prospects, to 
induce you to scud any of your ves-sels 
liere, cither witli a view to their sale or 
employment. By oiir regulations, the 
coasting or carrying trade is confined to 
colonial vessels, or such as are admitted 
UHvler the Netherlands’ dag, and regis- 
tered here. The tonnage reejuired for 
tile transport of produce fiom the dilVerent 
])orts to B.it.uia, and for tlie conveyance 
of merchandise vice vvvAi is certainly not 
suHicient for tills purpose, and it is for 
thi^ reason that Goveriuneut are in the 
habit of granting special licenses to ships 
whether Dutch or foreign (not colonial) 
to load at one or other of the minor ports. 
These cases are exceptions to the exi. ting 
regulations, which require all ships com- 
ing from other ports to load and unload 
their cargoes at BaUi\Ia only. In order 
to procure a colonial register, however, 
it re(piires tlie proprietors to be settled 
citizens, resident here. 

“ It may be possible that Goveruinent 
will require some vessels for their cohmiul 
marine, in Heu of those which from their 
present situation, are likely to be })ut out 
of the service. But it is to be considered 
that they are altogether aveise to giving 
any thing like large prices, and wc do not 
by any means wish to vouch for the cer- 
tainty of their requiring vessels, or to in- 
duce you to act upon this information. 
Private employment is out of the question, 
trade being so depressed generally, and 
freights so little in demand. The Dick, 
a Europe ship, was loaded to London at 
^5 per ton. The rate has now dwindled 
to £4., lOs. Some English vessels have 
been exporting Java rum lately from 
hence, which is a new and interesting ar- 
ticle of our produce. The price at present 
may be quoted at about three-quarters of 
a rupee per gallon, at London proof. 
The Countess of Harcourt, just arrived 
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from Port Jackson, has brought accounts 
of the Magnet having sold a quantity of 
tins rum at that port, at Gs. per gallon. 

“ The Rosalie, a Mauritius built ship, is 
said to have been lost, which account is 
ascribed to one of the mates and a seaman, 
arrived at Sumamip (to the eastward), and 
it is supposed that Capt. Stephenson has 
been murdered. She was from Somabaya, 
bound to the Moluccas,” — Cal. Jour., Z)e- 
cember 19. 


CHINAf 

EXECUTION OP AX A3IERICAN BY THE 
CU1XE6E, 

It may be recollected that a short time 
ago a rumour was current that some dis- 
turbance had taken place between the 
Americans and Chinese, of the same nature 
as has two or three times taken place be- 
tween the English and Chinese, on the al- 
legations of murder, or some other charge. 
Tlie charges against the Englis>h sailors 
have usually been of the most vague and 
frivolous nature, and intended more as a 
means of exacting money, than on any be- 
lief that the crimes liad been committed. 
Tiic firmness of the Company’s officers has 
on every occasion resisted those attempts to 
impose, and the best results liave follow'ed : 
but the conduct of the Atnericans on the 
lute occasion is likely, in the opinion of 
those best acquainted with the character of 
tlie Chinese, to tlireaten very serious evils 
to tlie English and other Europeans at a 
future time. We have seen several accounts 
of the transaction, but we believe tlie fol- 
lowing to be the most correct account of 
the ail’air. 

Tlic* circumstances of the alleged mur- 
der of the Cliineso woman, and the trial 
and subsequent execution of the unfortu- 
nate .Vmerican seaman, were so difrerently 
reported both by the Chinese and the Ameri- 
cans. that it was difficult to ascertain the 
truth ; but it was generally believed that 
the following aecouiit'was the most cor- 
lect:- — A seaman, a native of Italy, then 
actin-y secon'd officer on board the American 
vessel, <^)-.evviug a woman hand somesamsoo 
(spirits) into one of the ports of the ship, 
threw a small stone jar at lier, which struck 
her ou one of the temples. The woman, 
either stunned by the blow, fell overboard 
and immediately sunk, or fell overboard in 
consequence of the pin, on which the oar 
was fastened, breaking on her pulling away 
from tlie ships : both accounts are given. 
She was found next morning at some dis- 
tance from the ship, with a small wound, 
as tlie Chinese asserted, on one of the tem- 
ples, but stated by the Americans to have 
been made by the Chinese after slic was 
found drowned, but without any injury of 
the skull. Tlie family to idiicli the oinan 
belonged threatened, next morning, to re- 
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present the alleged murder to the Chinese 
authorities, and to demand the murderer 
to be given up for trial, but at the same 
time gave them to understand, that all 
would be hushed over if the Americans 
would give them three or four hundred 
dollars. This was refused, and, on some 
of the inferior I\fandarins getting notice of 
it, the demand was incieascd to a> many 
thousand dollars. The Americans still re- 
fusing to pay this douceur or bribe (as tiie 
unfortunate man had no money), although 
they Here aware tJic* alfiir was taking a 
serious turn, the Mandarins at Canton 
were informed of it, niio itnmediatcly de- 
manded the man for trial. All trade with 
the American ships in the Canton river 
was immediately stopped- 

Thc Americans at nr->t steadily refused 
to give the man up, and the Chinese came 
to the resolution of trying the man on 
board his own ship, to which the Ameri- 
cans consented. During the mock trial, 
not one witnei.s was examined tor tlie de- 
fendant, and the Chinese also refused ad- 
mittance to Dr. Morrison, who volunteered 
his ssrvice-5 as intorpreter at the trial. TJie 
man was of couise found guilty by such a 
tribunal, and it was now more insisted on 
that he should be given up. It was like- 
wise demanded that he siiould be counned 
in irons, which wascoinplied with. About 
a week afterwards the Americans be^an to 
waver, and at la^jt it was agreed on tliat lie 
should be given up for a 'ccond trial at Can- 
ton, which was said would be public and 
fairly conducted, with examination of wit- 
nesses for and against the prisoner. 

I'lje man wai accordingly taken out of 
the ship by a strong part) of Clunose sol- 
diers, and conveyed to Canton, wliere, a 
few days afterwards, the trial took place, 
-During the mock trial, not an American 
or any person on the man’s part was pre- 
sent. A body of captains and officers of 
the Hon. Company’s ships went to tlie 
Chinchwo, or Coiirt-house, and demandctl 
admittance, in order to see justice done to 
tlie unfortunate ma^, but they were refused 
it, on the piea tliat as the prisoner was au 
American, it was no aOair of theirs^ Eng- 
lishmen. 

It is understood from some of the Chinese 
who were present, tliat after a few questions 
put to the poor man, and the examination 
of two witnesses, they produced a paper, 
which they advised him to sign, by im- 
printing die mark of his open hand upon 
it with red ink. They repiesented to him 
that it was merely a statement of the trial, 
w’hich must be sent to Pekin for inspection, 
before tliey could proceed further, and 
that it wa-s likely, on its being sent, and an 
answer returned, he would be immediately 
acquitted. 

The unfortunate man, surrounded with 
strangers, without any other advice, and 
put ofi' his guard by the fair promises of a 


security merchant of high rank, and two 
China street merchants who acted as inter- 
preters, and who pretended to be his friends, 
imprinted his liand on the paper. AU fur- 
ther proceedings were immediately stopped. 
It was a confession of his guilt, which W'as 
immediately forwarded to Pekin, and 
completely screened the Vic<*roy and Alan- 
darin, in the event of any disturbance 
with the American Government. Ihe 
poor man, still ignorant of his fate, was 
taken back to prison ; and, according to 
the Chinese custom, liis irons W’ere taken 
oft*, and he had plenty to eat and drink. 
From the flattering assurances of the Chi- 
nese, and this kindness, he hoped to be li- 
berated in a few thiys. 

On the 4th or ^th day after the trial, 
about four o’clock in the morning, the 
security and China street merchants, who 
atteiided Iiim on his trial, visited him, 
and told him that they had heard from Pe- 
kin, and that it was necessary he should* go 
into the city, in order to hear the contents 
of the despatches, not alluding in the most 
distant way to their purport. Tlie uufor- 
tuiKite liian, in high hopes of being soon 
liberated, checi frilly obeyed. He was taken 
into the heart of the city in a sedan-chair, 
attended by tl'e merchants, and put into a 
room, where he wa? told he must remain 
a short time. Soon after, some Chinese 
soldiers entered and took lilm out at ano- 
tiior door j and tlie first iniiniatlon he had 
of ills cruel fate, was the executioner and 
implements of (leath befrire him, and the 
heads of decapitated Clnnese hung round 
a kind of sqiiare crowded with spectitors. 
He uttered a yell of despair, raised his 
hands to Heaven, and was understood to 
pr<»tost his innocence, and to implore the 
sight of a Kurofiean or American — (per- 
haps tlie })rie;5t, as he vv as a Homan Catho- 
lic, and Iiad previously, when on board 
ship, seen the chaplain of the imperial 
frigate, then lying in Wliampoa Reach). 

The executioner paid no attention to 
his cries, but immediately proceeded to 
strangle him according to the usual horrid 
way <iirected by the Chinese law'. 

Ropes were first tied rotind his ancles 
and wrists, and tljen gradually round the 
more vital and sensible parts ; and finally 
round the neck, until he expired by a lan- 
guishing and cruel death. 

His body was next day given up to tlie 
Americans, nho buried him on Danes 
island. 

'Oil* something worse than indiS’erent 
conduct of the American Consul and Cap- 
tains of the 30 ships then in the river, was 
considered highly blameable throughout 
the whole proceedings, in leaving the man 
to lus fate in that manner, and tlw afi’aw 
was concluded with an act of glaring m- 
consistency on their part. It was ordered 
that the remains of the unfortunate man, 
whom they had neglected to see justice 
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done to, should be buried with all the 
honours of an officer, and the funeral wbs 
accordingly very numerously attended* 
This amounted to a confession that he had 
suffered innocently, for they could never 
think of showing such attention to the fu- 
neral of a murcierer. It was at one time 
understood at Canton, that the man was 
found innocent by a trial that took place 
among the American captains, and at that 
time tliey were firmly resolved to rcs’st the 
Chinese in tlieir demands ; but their con- 
duct proved diderent, and it was generally 
believed they acted from pusillanimity and 
interested inotives. 'riie security mer- 
chant for the ship owed the American a 
very considerable sum of money, and if 
the man had not been given up, he would 
have been so severely inulcteil, as to en- 
danger his credit, and probably so as to 
strip him of every ])art of his property. 
There was likewise no other prospect of 
the trade being speedily opened, and that 
the Americans very likely began to feel 
individually so much, a^ to overcome their 
national feelings, as well as their feelings 
of humanity. Their conduct and flie ter- 
mination of the affair may lead to very 
serious consequences, in the event of any 
future affair of the kind happening, as has 
before happened, with seamen of English 
or any other country. The insolence of 
the Chinese toward-^ Europeans of every 
country was much increased by the man- 
ner they had treated the poor man ; and 
the English supercargoes were seriously 
afraid some fray would hap]3en betwixt 
them and the English sailor*, whose hatred 
towards them, after the execution of the 
American, rose in proportion to their in- 
solence.— iewt/. Pctpei'f May <?. 

SUSPENSIOX OF THE BRITISH TRADE AT 
CANTON'. 

[We have given, in regular order, all 
that has appeared in tlie daily prints.] 

Extract of a letter from Canton, ilatcd 
Dec. 28: — We have had a sad fracas 
here between Cept. Elackwood, of His 
Britannic IVIajesty’s frigare 2bpa'v'»,and the 
native Chinese. It appears that Capt. 
B, had sent the frigate’s boats on shore 
to water, w'hen ci dispute arose bi tn ee.i the 
boal’s crew and the Chine'^e iid’nbitants 
of the village of Linton, nc:ir wliich they 
had landed. The natives attacked ihe 
sailors with bamboos, rcc. and the men, 
it is said, were in imminent danger from 
the immense superiority and. the violence 
evinced by their antagonist*. C.ipt. Black- 
wood, observing the peril of his seamen 
in the unequal combat, opcr.cd a tire upon 
the village to cover their retreat to tJie 
boats, and it is said nine Chinese were 
kille<l and four wounded, although no 
accurate or posiiive account has yet been 
obtained. Since thi* tiic frigate a id a 
Lirge English country slfip were Iving 


off Linton with their boarding net up. 
Daily consultations have been held with 
each other by the chief men of this place 
and the Officers of Government, and every 
idea is intertained here that the trade be- 
tween Great Britain and China will 
be suspended by order of the Chinese 
Government .” — American Paper. 

The following information was received 
yesterday morning at Lloyd’s : — 

‘‘ The Farquharson, arrived from CJiina 
(sailed tfie 1st oi^ February), brings ad- 
vice that trade with the Ciiinese was stop- 
ped on the 2.8d of December, in conse- 
qucnccofanallraybetvveen part ofthecrew 
of the Topaze frigate and some Chinese, 
at Lentin, by vv hich two of the latter were 
killed. All the gentlemen of the factory 
hastened on boanl the different ships, and 
Vi'ere afterwards taken on hoard the Water- 
loo, with their families and property, as 
well as the Company’s property. The 
ships remained at Champio when the 
Farquharson sailed ; the Farquharson, 
V/ind*or, Kent, and Repulse, had taken 
in their cargoes ; but it was supposed that 
the rest of the Company’s ships would be 
obliged to come away in ballast,” 

The following is an extract of a pri- 
vate letter from an officer on board the 
Honourable Company’s sliip Farquharson, 
dated in tlie Chops of the Channel, IVIay 
27, 1822: — 

The cause of our detention (which 
has, doubtless, by this time, occasioned 
some anxiety) was an unfortunate quarrel 
which took place between the seamen of 
his Majesty’s ship Topaze, and tlie in- 
hal>itanl'>on tiie island of Lentin, in which 
three of the Chinese were killed. The 
Chinese insisted that three of the sailors 
should be delivered up, which Captain 
Richardson wf)uld not do, 

“ ,'\s their law is positive tliat life shall 
be forfeited fori ife, whether the death be 
accidental or intentional, they put a stop 
to all traile with the English, in order to 
force compliance. fortunately hap- 

pene»l to be ready for sea, and after being 
detained for four or five weeks, in order 
that we* might bring home favourable ac- 
counts, were de-'patv’ied, as things daily 
assumed a more serious appearance. The 
whole of the Company's ships were out- 
side the Bocca Tigris ; the gentlemen of 
the Factuiy and Comp.iny’s Treasury were 
on lioard tlie Honourable Company’s ship 
Waterloo ” 

We have also received the following ex- 
tract of a lettei* from Macao, elated Ja- 
nuary 27 ; — 

" The afiiiir of the Topaze frigate re- 
mains unsettled. The Viceroy of Canton 
not having relaxed in his demand, we re- 
solvctl on moving the shijis out of the 
river, and' weighed foi* the second bar 
ycsteiduy morning, and anchored lure 
(Champio) in the esening, with all the 
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ships. Tile frigate is with us. It is 
reported that tlie Viceroy is billing to open 
the trade, so far as consists in buying and 
selling, but insists on having two men 
before the ship sail?. It is probable that, 
after the Topaze sails, which is expected to 
be in about ten days, matters will be set- 
tled, and that we may expect a final ad- 
justment, in all probability. This is, 
how'ever, only my opinion.’' 

Tlie following additional information 
has also been brought*by the ship Far- 
quharson, now off Weymouth • 

‘‘ TIic Repulse and Kent were loaded 
at Canton, and expected soon to follow' 
the Farquharson. Tlie nilair between the 
Topaze frigate’and Chinese took place on 
tlie 25th of December. The siipercar 
goes were on board the Waterloo, and had 
taken the precaution to have all the bullion 
and property shipped. The Portuguese 
Governor had received orders at JMacao to 
allow none of tlie English to remain there. 
The Chinese junks were at (he bar, to 
prevent the Farquharson sailing ; but the 
Topaze firing a gun or two over them, they 
dispersed. Ulie Farquharson had her guns 
loaded, but did not fire. Not the least 
appearance of settlement was entertained 
when she sailed. The A^ansittait and 
Scaleby Castle had arrived at Cliina ; the 
IMaquin, Walker, outward-bound, had 
arrived at St. Helena.” 

The following is an extract of a private 
letter : — 

“ Wetimmilif Mni/y 27. — “ This morn- 
ing G. Adams, Ej-q., purser of the Hon. 
East-India Company’s ship Farquharson, 
landed here from China, after a passage of 
117 days, charged with official despatches 
to the Director:, of the Honourable East- 
India Company, stating, that his Majes- 
ty’s ship Topaze, Captain Richardson, was 
anchored olT Lintin, and had sent a party 
of men on shore to procure water ; tliey 
quarrelled witii the inhabitants, who had 
assembled to tlie number of nearly [,00, 
Capt. Richardson Jieing absent from the 
ship, and the First Lieutenant iierceiving 
the danger the party were in, gave orders 
to fire from the ship, to cover tlieit retreat, 
by which one native was killed and five 
wounded, one of them since dead : 1 4 
of the crew of the Topaze are wounded, 
and in consecpience of Capt Richardson 
refusing to give up his men (who killed 
the Chinese) to their Goveinment, an 
edict, dated Dec. 31, 1821, has been 
issued, prohibiting all trade witli England. 
Commercial people concerned with the 
English, and all resident agents, are order- 
ed to quit the country immediately, only 
allowing the ship six months’ provisions. 
One ship only, which had completed her 
cargo, and whose passport was signed, was 
allowed to proceed ; ail othefs to depart 
without their cargoes.” 

ChunjK'e) Jan. 30.— The su-spension of 


trade still continues in force, and the 
Committee of Supercargoes, acting up to 
their declaration, considered it necessary 
to witliilraw their ships from the port of 
Canton, it being impossible to meet the 
Governor of Canton’s demands — “ that 
two seamen of his majesty’s sliip Topaze 
should be given up to be strangled. We 
have accordingly retired without the port, 
but still within the reach of commuiiica- 
tion ; this day we have received the fourth 
deputation of Chinese mei’chants to in- 
duce the ‘ Select Committee to lie through 
thick and thiiu* Hitherto finding it of no 
avail, tlicy have this morning, fixidirg tis 
in leal eainest, somewbatlowercd their tone ; 
and are ready to admit that the inhabi- 
tants of Lintin gave the first oiVcnce ; but 
tlnit the frigate attacked with superior num- 
bers the second day : but Capt. Richardson 
asseiting, that so far from its taking up 
two davs, it scarcely occuiiied two hours, 
they have permitted him to w'rite another 
statement, with a promise of presenting it 
to the Viceroy : so far the opening is 
favourable, as previous to this morning no 
letters would be received nor any commu- 
nication permitted, until the ‘ foreign 
murderers’ were given up. I shall not 
ill tins place enter into a detail of the laws 
of the * Celestial Empire,’ or the long 
account of this unfoitunate affiiir, but 
merely say, that your giving up a man 
implies that you consider him guilty ; and 
thercfoic, ns the poor American sailor (or 
rather sailor in an American ship) hy threats 
and promises was induced to say he w’as 
guilty, and then Immediately led to execu- 
tion, in the report to Peking it is merely 
alluded to as a decided case, aud stated 
that he sufilrcd according to law. I sin- 
cerely iiope the A’iceioy, to whom, not- 
withstanding all ho asserts to the contraiy, 
the trade and revenue is of as much con- 
sequence as it is to England, will accejit 
this oper.ing for neguciation. I am con- 
vinced that if llio American had not been 
so leauily given up, \\c* should not have 
liad hall the difficulty. Should the termi- 
nation be favourable, another ship will he 
de.spatched immediately, and I will write 
faiiher by her : at present we are complet- 
ing those ships which are half laden, out 
of those which have ii small quantity only 
on board, so that the number of ships 
detained may be as small as possible.” — 
London Pay;er, 

Further Particulars. 

It W’as on tlie 23d of December, that 
the trade was first stopped by the Viceroy 
of Canton. On the 4th of January, ail 
tlie Hon. Company’s treasure was shipped 
at Canton in the lioats of the fleet, and 
put on board the Waterloo ; and on the 
8th, all British subjects were recommended 
to quit Canton and Macao, and the Ho^. 
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Company’s ships Windsor and Farquhar- 
son were dispatched to Macao, to afford 
shelter and protection to those who chose 
to embark ; with one exception, all tlie 
British in Macao embarked on the 10th ; 
and on that day the President of the Fac- 
tory hauled down the British Union, and 
carrying it with him, accoinjianied by the 
other Gentlemen and Commanders of 
the Hon. Company’s ships, proceeded to 
Whampoa (where tlie ships had made pre- 
vious arrangements for sailing, having 
completed their water and provisions), and 
tile following day sailed for Second Bar. 
Pilots were forbidden ail the Company’s 
ships. 

During the stay of the fleet at Second 
Bar, the Select Committee had several 
communications with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, through the medium of the Hong 
Merciiants, but all to no purpose. The 
Committee were placed in a very delicate 
and embarrassing situation ; but, as on 
former Occasions, displayed steadiness and 
firmness. 

On the 13th January, whilst his Majes- 
ty’s frigate Topaze, Hon. Company’s ships 
Windsor and Farquharson, and several 
country ships, were lying at Lintin, de- 
spatches were received from the Select 
Committee, and in half an hour afler all 
the ships had weighed under orders of the 
frigate, and stood towards the forts of 
Bocca Tigris ; it was then understood the 
fleet was to pass through. 

When the frigate hove in sight of the 
forts, they fired a few shots, as did the 
war junks, which were collected in great 
numbers ; but they were soon silenced by 
a shot from the bow guns of the Topaze, 
and all the junks weighed and sailed in 
different directions. 

On the 25th January the fleets passed 
the forts Bocca Tigris, in line of battle, and 
anchored at Chuenpee, where they were 
joined by his Majesty’s frigate Topaze, 
Hon. Company’s ^ip Farquharson, and 
several country ships. 

The Hong Merchants came to Chuen- 
pee on the 29th January, and left the fol- 
lowing day, to return as soon as possible 
^inth the result of an interview they an- 
ticipated the Viceroy would give them. 
Matters had assumed a most serious ap- 
pearance, and it was the opinion of those 
immediately charged with the manage- 
ment of the negociations, that no amicable 
adjustment would take place. 

The boats of the fleet were employed in 
discharging to the several ships in portions, 
the cargo of the country ship Susan (which 
was freighted by the Bengal Government 
to China with cotton), and also in loading 
the Hon. Company’s ship Kent with teas 
from the other ships that had received some 
part of their cargoes on board before the 
rupture took place. 
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The Repulse (whose cargo is completed) 
and the Kent, will be the only two i^ips 
to follow, but are likely to be detained 
some time to carry home dispatches. 

The Vansittart nnd Scaleby Castle had 
arrived at China ; the Maqiiin, Walker, 
outward-bound, had arrived at St. Helena. 

On the day the Farquharson left China, 
it was said a copy of an Edict, received 
from the Chinese by the Portuguese Gover- 
nor of Macao, had been transmitted to 
Chuenpee, requiring the immediate depar- 
ture from IMacao of all British subjects, 
w'hich caused much apprehension for their 
safety. 

Tile Edicts or letters of the Viceroy of 
Canton are full of repetitions of the argu- 
ment, that the Englisli Richardson’s ship 
of war (as the Topaze is styled) having 
been employed to convoy the trade, ought 
to be altogether on the same footing as 
the Company’s ships, and that therefore 
the affair should not be regarded as be- 
tween the two Governments, but should 
be left to the management of the Hong 
merchants. An offer is made to collect 
the Cliinese present at the affray, and give 
the English an opportunity of selecting 
those by whom any of them were wounded; 
and, on the other hand, it is required that 
one of the British crew shall be given up 
to be tried and punished, on the ground 
that it is a general rule in and out of 
China, that he wlio kills a man shall 
forfeit his life.” Tliis was the general 
substance of the answ’ers to the applications 
of ‘‘the English Chief and his colleagues.” 
The last of these Edicts, dated the 1 6th 
of January, concludes thus ; 

“ I now hereby order the Hong mer- 
chants to enjoin my orders on the said 
Chief and his colleagues, and say, since the 
foreigners in tlie said ship of war of the 
said nation, wdthin our territory, caused 
the death of natives, the murderer or mur.« 
dcrers who killed the people is or are in the 
said ship of war, and, according to the laws 
of the Celestial Empire, ^ is incumbent to 
bring forward the parties, try, judg^ and 
punish them at the place where the crimes 
were committed. Since the said Naval 
Officer knows this is an affair of import- 
ance, he ought, forthwith, to take the mur- 
derers and deliver them up, nor can he suc- 
ceed in making pretexts of returning home 
and departing to the said country, 

“ Let the Hong merchants immediately 
communicate my orders to the Chief and 
the others, saying that their minds may be 
perfectly quiet, and they may, in the first 
place, return to the Foreign Factories, 
and, at the same time, address themselves 
to the Naval Officer of the said country, 
telling and commanding him to deliver up 
the foreign murderers, for he is not again 
permitted with empty words to annoy by 
statements. As for the rest, obey former 
VoL. XIIL 4 L 
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edicts, and manage according to the tenor 
thereof. A Special Edict. 

“ Taou Kuang, 1st year, 1 2th Moon, and 
30th day.” 

It is believed that the Chinese have been 
influenced in some measure in this aflfair 
by their success in their demand upon the 
Americans in October last, when, it will be 
recollected, a foreign sailor under that flag 
was given up for an alleged murder of a 
woman, and after a mock trial at Canton, 
was cruelly torturetl and put to death. 

Tlie following is an extract from a pri- 
vate Journal kept on board the Hon. Com- 
pany’s ship Farquharson, relating to the 
dispute between the British and Chinese. 

** Dec. 18tlL-~In the forenoon a part of 
the crew of his Majesty’s ship Topaze were 
sent into the* bay, to procure water at the 
village of Lintin, and were flred upon by 
the Chinese. Captain Richardson, in con- 
sequence, gave orders for the frigate to flre, 
in cnrder to cover the seamen. Two Chinese 
were killed, and 14 men belonging to the 
Topaze were wounded.” 

“ Dec. 23d.— In consequence of the 
above affiray, orders were received by the 
Hong merchants to stop the trade.” 

“ Jan. 4th.— Ibe Company’s treasure 
was all shipped on board the Waterloo.” 

« 8th.— An Edict w'as received from the 
Viceroy at Canton, for all British subjects 
to leave the Factory.” 


e» — Supple7)ient, [June 

‘‘ lOth.— An Edict announced by the 
Portuguese Governor at Macao, that all 
the British were to leave that place; on 
which order all the ladies belonging to the 
Supercargoes, and families, embarked on 
board the Indiamen.” 

“ 11th.— All the shipping dropped down 
to the Second Bar, and were forbid having 
any pilots.” 

“ 25th.— The fleet passed the forts Bocca 
and Tigris, and anchored at Chaumpee.” 

** 29th. — The Hong merchants came 
down to Chaumpee, from the Viceroy, and 
returned to Canton ; the result was, that 
no amicable adjustment could take place.” 

“ 30th.— The miscellaneous tea was col- 
lected, and put on board the Kent. The 
cargo of the Repulse was completed, and, 
with the Kent, was likely to be detained 
some time for dispatches for England.” 

“ Feb. 1st.— llie final and imperative 
Edict to the Portuguese Governor at 
Macao, for no British to remain at Macao. 
Mr. Livingstone, Surgeon, was the only one 
left; and an Edict for the murderers of the 
two Chinese to be delivered up, before any 
further communication would be received 
from the Select Committee.” 

This was the state of the business when 
the Farquharson departed, and unless an 
adjustment could be made, the fleet would 
leave for Penang . — London Pajyer, 


SUPPLEMENT. 


CALCUTTA. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 16. At Cawnpore, the lady of 
Major Deare, of H.M. 8th regt, L. D.,of 
a son. 

1 8. At Cawnpore, the lady of Thomas 
Donahoo, Esq., regimental Quart. Mast, 
of H. IVL 8tb regt. L. D., of a daughter. 

At Dellii, file lady of Capt. T. F. 
Hutchinson, commanding the Kujceb 
bat., of a son. ^ 

22. At IVIhow, Malwa, the lady of Capt. 
R. W. Smith, 6th regt. Bengal Cavalry, 
of a daughter. 

25. At Noacally, Bulloah, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, wife of Mr. C. Randolph, Head 
Writer in the office of the Salt Agent of 
Bulloah and Chittagong, of a daughter. 

29- At Dacca, tlie wife of Mr. J, R. 
Cook, of a daughter. 

31. At Pultab, near Barrackpore, Mrs. 
Mary Raynor, wife of Sub- Conductor W. 
Raynor, of a daughter. 

At Chandemagore, Madame Verploegh, 
of ason- 

Jan. 1. At Bankipore, Patna, the lady 
of W. J. Gray, Esq., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. P. Moran, of a son. 

3. Mrs. J. Mansfielil. of a daughter. 


3. The wife of Mr. William Tucker, of 
the Custom House, of a son. 

7. Mrs. John Burrow, of a daughter. 

1 1. Mrs. John Martin, of a son. 

Lately, At the house of her mother, at 

Chinsurah, the lady of Major T. G. Alder, 
2d bai. 30th regt. N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Berharopore, the lady of Major 
McPherson, of H. M. 17th re^. foot, of a 
son and heir. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jon. 1. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the 
Rev. J. Parson, Mr. Robert Cantopher, to 
Miss Eleanor Mills. 

2. At St. John’s Catliedral, by the Rev. 
D. Corrie, Mr, David Staig, to Miss 
Margaret Hannah. 

8. At St, John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. 
J. Parson, Mr. Henry Buckland, of 
Pumea,to Miss Mary Welsh, Kidderpore. 

— At St, John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. 
J. Parson, Mr. J. W. Lowrie, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Major Robert Durie, of 
H. M. 24th regt. L, D. 

deaths. 

Dec. 23. Of the croop, Miss C. L. 
Morgan, aged 15 years and 10 months- 
— At Mynanuggur Factorj-, in the dis- 
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trict of Purneali, the infant son of Mr, 
George Stillingford, aged 12 days. 

31. Anna Charlotte, the infant daughter 
of liieut. Thomas Liamb, Barrack Ma^er 
at Berhampoor, aged 5 years and 1 month. 

Jem. 1. ITieinfantsonof F. H. Spencer, 
£sq., aged 7 months and 15 days. 

6. At Chandernagorc, Mr. F. Lespian. 

1 1 . After a severe and lingering illness 
of nearly two yearvS, Mrs. Maria Wattell, 
the vv'ife of I\Ir. Samuel Wattell, in the 
employ of IVlessrs. Palmer and Co., aged 
32 years. 

— At Neemutch, Robert Shaw, the in- 
fant son of Lieutenant J. G. Burns, of 
tlie Commissariat department, aged 17 
months. 


MADRAS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 11. At Bareilly, Mrs. H. I. F. 
Berkeley, of a daughter. 

At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut. 
Hill, of H. M. 69th regt, of a son. 

12. At Madras, the lady of A?'. H. 
M‘Donnell, Lsq., of the Civil Service, of 
a daughter. 

21. At St. Thom^, Mrs. G. E, Askin, 
of a daughter. 

— At the Lu 2 , the lady of Frederick 
Alexander, Esq., of a stiUdx>rii cliild. 

23. At Neilore, the lady of T. V. 
Stonhouse, Esq., of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, of a son. 


DEATHS. 

Nov. 29. At Cannanore, Marianne, wife 
of Geo. Mather, Esq. Surgeon on that 
establishment. 

Dec. 3 In the camp at Morassa, Lieut. 
Charles Bernard Parker, of the 2d bat. 
7th regt. N. I. 

8. At Masulipatara, Capt John Coven- 
try, of the Engineci-s, of a bilious fever; 
he was an excellent officer, and is much 
regretted by those who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. 

12. At Tranquebar, Major L. Lutter, 
of His Danisii Majesty’s service, com- 
manding officer of that place, leaving be- 
hind him a distressed widow, the daughter 
of the late Major-Gen. E, Stevenson, of 
the British service, and seven unprovided 
children. 

— At Quilon, Helena, the lady of 
Lieut, and Adjutant T. Ix>cke, 2d bat. 
25th N. R. She outlived the birth of her 
first child just one month, and died deeply 
lamented by her disconsolate husband and 
numerous friends. 

— At Jaulnali, after a short illness. 
Ensign Henry Sturrock, of the 2d bat. 
12th regt.N. I. ; most sincerely regretted 
by his brother officers. 


14. W. Harrington, Esq. of tlie Hon, 
E. I, Company’s civil service on this esta- 
blishment, aged 54 years, 

1 9. After an illness of only a few hours, 
Mrs. Ann Louisa Maria Gill, wife of Mr. 
John llios. Gill, and sistcr-in-law to the 
late S. H. Greig, Esq. 


BOMBAY. 

BIRTU. 

Dec. 10. Mrs. Sophia Heude, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

Dec. 8. Lieut. Timothy Gosly, of the 
Hon. Company’s Marine, to Miss Louisa 
Diana Valgar. 


DEATHS, 

Oct. 3. Charlotte Henrietta, the eldest 
child of Capt. and Mrs. Heude, aged three 
years and tluee months. 

20. At Surat, in the eighteenth year of 
his ago, of the cholera morbus, Lieut. T. 
C. &ott, of the 4 th regt. Bombay N. I,, 
deeply and sincerely regretted hy all who 
knew him. 

Dec. 10. The infant child of Capt. and 
Mrs. Heude 

— John Flanaghan, Riding Master Ser- 
jeant of the Horse Artillery, aged 28 years. 

13. Mr, J. C. Ennis, aged 34 years. 

15. .A.t Baroda, of a fever, Capt. Brough, 
Commandant of the 2d division of Poonah 
Auxiliary Horse. 

17. At Mootsee, near Sholapore, Ensign 
Morton Pitt Sweedland, of the 2d bat, 
9th regt. N. 1., the second surviving son 
of Sir Christopher Sweedland, of Birch- 
field, in the Isle of Wight, in the 2Ist year 
of his age. 


PORTUGUESE INDIA. 

By advices from Goa, we are informed 
that a cbunter-revolution had taken place 
there on the 3d Dec., by which the Captain 
General of Portuguese India, Don Manocl 
de Camera, who had lately arrived there 
from Rio de Janeiro, had acquired an 
ascendency in the Government, The five 
members of the Provincial Junta had been 
arrested, and confined, at a moment when 
they were intending the same fate for his 
Excellency. It is added, that Don Manoel, 
who had rcsiiled since his arrival vnth a 
private family, had subsequently taken 
possession of tlie palace at Pangim, with 
the approbation of the inhabitants. These 
accounts are not official, but we have rea- 
son to believe them to be authentic. — Bom^ 
bail Gaz. 

4 L 2 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

DEATH. 

(hi the 8th of January, aged 44, at 
Cape Town, on his passage from India, 
Lieut.-Col. John Stuart Jerdan, of the 
loth Regiment Bombay Infantry, and of 
Kelso, in Roxburghshire. After twenty- 
six years of important services, having 
earned the repeated thanks of tlie Governor 
General, medals, and other distinctions. 


[JuNr, 

his career closed where it commenced, with 
milUary honour. As a Cadet entering 
life, he was the first in the fleet to volun- 
teer on the attack of the Cape of Good 
Hope ; as a field officer at its ending, his 
corpse was there carried to the grave by 
field officers, and buried with the cere- 
monies due to his rank, with the regrets 
paid, even by strangers, to his character as 
a gallant officer, and a most estimable 
man. 


i^ome IntelUgence 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

A General Court of Proprietors was 
held on Wednesday, the 29th ultimo, for 
the special purpose of laying before the 
Proprietors a unanimous Resolution of 
the Court of Directors of 'Phanks to the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
K.C. and G.C.B., Governor- General of 
Bengal. The Resolution was carried 
unammously, and the proceedings of the 
Court will be inserted in our next num- 
ber. 


ARRIVAL OF THE PRINCE OF DELHI. 

We have to announce the arrival of his 
Highnebs Prince Nawab Meer Shah Khan, 
bon of the King of Delhi, on hoard the 
Lonnch, from Calcutta. 


PIUKCE AKD PEINCESS OF DENMARK. 

Their Royal Highnesbcs the Prince 
and Princess of Denmark, and suite, 
visited the India-House on Tuesday last, 
and inspected the principal rooms, the 
Museum, &c. They were received hy the 
Deputy Chairman and several other Di- 
rectors, with the attention due to their 
exalted rank. c 


SIR JOHN MALCOLM. * 

Sr John Malcolm left Bombay on the 
2d Dec. last, and arrived in this country 
on the 30th April. Sr John came over- 
land, and we regret to add, that his health 
appears to have suffered from fatigue. 

DONAtlOE TO BlSBOp’s COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 

Cambridge, May 10.— At a Congrega- 
htm held this day, a Grace unanimously 
passed the Senate, to present all such 
books as have been printed at the expense 
of this University, to the College called 
Bishop’s Collie, lately founded at Cal- 
cutta by the Bisliop of that Sec. 


TESTIMONIAL OF RESPECT TO CAPTAIN 
CLARKSON. 

\v e are req uestecl to record, that the pas - 
sengers of the Bombay Merchant have 
unanimously agreed to present to Capt. 
Clarkson, the Commander of that vessel, 
a piece of plate, as a testimony of regard, 
and an acknowledgment of the kindness 
and attention with which they had been 
treated during their passage home. 

ATPOiyTMENTS. 

At a Court of Directors held, at the 
East-India House on Wednesday, the I5th 
May, Herbert A. D. Compton, Esq., a 
Barrister in the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture at Calcutta, was appointed tlie Com- 
pany’s. Advocate General at Madras, in 
the room of Sir Samuel Toller, whose 
death is recorded in page 513 of our last 
number. 

Henry Wood, Esq., of the Bengal 
Civil Ser\ ice, has been appointed the Com- 
pany’s Agent at the Cape, on the death of 
Joseph Luson, Esq. 

INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Aiirtvals, 

May 3. Falmouth, ship OgleCastle, Cros- 
ley, froraBombay 20th Nov. — Passengers : 
Mrs. Farisli, Mrs. Colonel Brooks; Miss 
Brooks ; Major Gen.' Lawrence ; Colonel 
Roome ; Major Williams ; Mrs. Wil- 
liams and five children; Major Tucker; 
Lieut. Hall ; Mr. Munro ; Lieut. Watts, 
47 th foot, 

22. Plymouth. Ship Marquis Has- 
tings, Edwards, from Bengal IJth Dec., 
Madras 8th Jan. 

23. Deal. Ship Lonach, Pearson, from 
Bengal.— Po.siengers .■ R, Brooke, Esq., 
C, S. ; Capt. Heard, Bengal army ; Lieut. 
Yorke, I7th regt. foot; Lieut. Nagel, 
ditto ; Mr. Hodges ; Masters A. S5ir- 
villa,»T. Gwatkin, C. Cave, and C. Duf- 
fin ; Misses M. A. Duffin, M. A. Hall, 
and M, Black* 
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27. Off Weyinoutli. I^ip Farquhar- 
son, Cruicksha^, from China 1st. Feb. 
— Ship Marquis WelUngton, Blaiishard, 
from Bengal. 

Departures, 

April 28. Deal. Ships Regent, Nor- 
for, for China ; Moira, Hornblow, for 
Madras and Bengal; and Heroine, Ostler, 
for Van Dieman’s land. 

30. Deal, ^ips I-ady Melville, Clif- 
ford; Marquis of Huntley, Fraser; and 
Princess Amelia, Williams, for China. 

May 1 . Gravesend. Ship Hope, Flint, 
for Bengal. 

7. Portsmouth. Ship Larkins, Wilkin* 
son, for Madras and Bengal. 

8. Gravesend. Ship Thalia, Haig, for 
Madras and Bengal. 

13. Deal. Ship Daphne, Chatfield, 
for Madras. 

Gravesend. Ships Prince Regent, 
Innes, for Madras and Bengal ; Provi- 
dence, Owen, for Bengal ; and Alexan- 
der, Surflen, for Mauritius and Ceylon. 

14. Ditto. Ship Lady Raffles, Coxwell, 
for Madras and Bengal. ^Passengers for 
Madras: Capt. Willows, Mrs. W^illows, 
Miss Willows, Mr. Metcalf, Mrs. Met- 
calf, Miss Minchin, Rev. K, W. Moor- 
som, B. A., Company’s Chaplain, Capt. 
Tennant, Mr. Mungo Park, Assist. Surg., 
Mr. E. J. Yateman, Assist. Slug., Mr. J. 
S, Elliot, Mr, E. J. Simpson, Mr, Geo. 
Woodfall, Cadets. — For Calcutta ; Sir 
Stamford Whittingham, K,C.B., Lieut. 
Colonel Armstrong, Mrs. Armstrong, and 
two Misses Armstrong, Mrs, Colonel 
M‘Cooinb, Miss M‘Coomb, Mrs. Hunger- 
ford, Mrs. Law, Miss Hayes, Miss Pris- 
tow, Mr. J. Ronnald, Assist. Surg. 

17. Ditto. Ships Fort William, Glass, 
for Madras ; and Lord Liverpool, Law- 
rence, for New South Wales, 

18. Ditto. Ship Astell, Aldham, for 
Madras and Bengal. 

27. Deal. Ship Barkworth, Pedlar, for 
Bombay. 

Vessels spoken teitk, 

Berwickshire, Shepherd, London to 
Bombay and China, 7th Feb., lat. 17'^ S., 
long. 30® 30' W. Mr. Holbrow, the 
chief officer, fell overboard and was 
drowned. 

Columbian, Sherman, Liverpool to In- 
dia, 15th Jan., lat. 22® N., long. 230- 

Mellish, Ford, London to Bengal, on 
9th Feb., in lat. 120 30' S., long. 31® W. 
Out only thirty-five days, from Ports- 
mouth. She saw the Earl Balcarras, 
Cameron, bound to Bengal and China, on 
the Line. 

Golconda, Edw’ards, London to Bengal, 
was off the Cape de Verds, 5th March. 

Die Wellington and Thomas Grenville 
sailed from St. Helena on the 6th April. 

The Windsor was at St. Helena on the 
7th April. 


BIRTHS. 

May 16. At Wateringbury, near Dm- 
bridge, Kent, Mrs. Adamson, wife of 
Capt. Wm. Adamson, of the Hon, East 
India Company’s Service, of a daughter. 

21. At Inverness, the lady of Major 
Cameron, Madras Establishment, of a 
son. 

22. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, 
the lady of Capt. John Mayne, East-lndia 
Naval Service, of a son. 

23. At Wliitehall, the wife of Joseph 
Phillimore, L.L.D. and M.P.,ofason, 


MARRIAGES. 

April 16. At W’^alcot, Bath, William 
Lockhart, Esq., of Germistoirin the Coun- 
ty of Lanark, and formerly of the 17th 
Bengal regt., to Mary Jane, youngest 
<laughter of the late and sister to the pre- 
sent Sir Hugh Palliser Palliser, of Barry- 
forth, Co. W'exford, &c., Baronet. 

19. At Newmarket-on- Fergus, County 
of Clare, Mr. David Falconer, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service, to 
Miss Fraser. 

20. By the Bishop of Chester, tte 
Rev. R. M. Master, A.M., to Frances 
Mary, eldest daughter of George Smith, 
Esq., of Selsdon, Surrey, M.P, 

May 14, In Greenwich Church, by the 
Rev. Geo. Mathew, Robt. Mignan, Esq., 
of the Bombay army, eldest son of the late 
Col. Mignan, to ^lary Margaret, daughter 
of the late Joshua Jepson Oddy, Esq. 

— Mr, Geo, Lawrence, watchmaker, 
Rotherhithe, to Mrs. Ann Hunt, widow 
of Philip Hunt, Esq., late of Calcutta. 

18. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Thomas Parker, second son of James 
Lowe, Esq., of the East India House, 
to Anne, only daughter of Mr. James 
Cadwallader Parker, of Spur-street, Lei- 
cester Square, 

21. At North Mundham, Sussex, John 
Ciirsham, Esq., Capt. in the Hon. East 
India Company’s Military Seiwice, to 
Louisa, second daughter of Richard Her- 
ricks, E^., of Runkton-housc, Sussex. 

25. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Robert Mudie, Esq,, to Frances Wallace, 
second daughter of Capt. John Urquhart, 
late of the East-lndia House. 


DEATHS. 

May 6. Suddenly, in the tw’entieth year 
of his age, Lieut. George Carey, of the 
24th regt, of Bengal Native Infantry, 
son of Richard' Carey, Esq., of New- 
market. 

— . At W’oodford, Capt. John Mills, 
of the Hon. Company’s Ship Minerva. 

10. At the house of Major Sneyd, Up- 
per Brook-strreet, Lieut. Colonel Brown- 
eldest son of Sir Robert Brownrigg, 
Bart. K.C.B, 
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L. 


L. 

. s. 

d. 

Cochiriea! 

...lb. 0 

3 

9 


0 

4 

6 

Cotfee, Java 

,.CWl. 







Cheribon 

4 

IS 

0 


5 

3 

0 

— Bourbon 
















Cotton, Surat 

...lb, 0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

7 

— Madras 


0 

6 


0 

0 

8 

— Bengal 


0 

5 



0 

0 

6 

— Bourbon 


0 

10 


0 

1 

0 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 







Aloes, Epatica 

.cwt. 3 

0 

0 


5 

5 

0 

Anniseeds, Star 

3 

0 

0 


3 

5 

0 

Borax, Refined..... 


» 

0 


3 

10 

0 

— Unrefined, orTincal 3 

0 

0 


3 

5 

0 

Campliire unreBued 


0 

0 

— 

11 

0 

0 

Cardemoms, Malabar. .lb o 

3 

3 


0 

3 

0 

— Ceylon 

.... . 0 

1 

4 


0 

1 

6 

Cassia Buds 

.cwt. 18 

0 

0 

— 

19 

to 

0 

— - Lignea 


8 

0 


9 

0 

0 

Castor Oil 

...lb. 0 

0 

6 


0 

i 

3 

China Root 

•cwt. 1 

0 

0 


1 

6 

0 

Coculus Indicus.... 


0 

0 


1 

5 

0 

Columbo Root 








Dragon’s Blood 


0 

0 


36 

0 

0 

Oum Ammoniac, lump.. 4 

0 

0 

... 

9 

0 

0 

— Arabic 


0 

0 


4 

10 

0 

— Assafeetida 

.. ,, 3 

0 

0 


13 

0 

0 

— ■ Benjamin • ... 


0 

0 


50 

0 

0 

— Antmi 

.cwt. 3 

lo 

0 


9 

0 

0 

— Galbanum... . 








— Gambogium . 


0 

0 


13 

0 

0 

— Myrrh 


0 

0 


15 

0 

0 

— ‘Olibanum 


10 

0 

... 

3 

5 

0 

Lac Lake 

...lb. 0 

0 

9 


0 

3 

6 

— Dye 

0 

3 

3 

— 

0 

4 

3 

— Shell, Block... 

1 

5 

0 

... 

3 

0 

0 

— . Shivered ...... 

3 

0 

0 

.. 

5 

0 

0 

Stick 


15 

0 

.. 

1 

5 

0 

Musk, China 

..oz. 0 

7 

0 


0 

15 

0 

Nux Vomica 

.cwt. 0 

10 

0 


0 

16 

0 

Oil Cassia 

..oz. 0 

0 

9 


0 

0 

to 

— — Cinnamon .. .. 

0 

18 

0 


f 


0 

— * Gloves 
















— Nutmegs ...... 


3 

6 





Opium 








Rhubarb 


1 

0 


0 

5 

0 

Sal Ammoniac ...... 

cwt. 




' 



Senna 

0 

0 

6 


0 

3 

0 

Turmerick, Java .... 

.cwt, 0 

13 

0 

.. 

1 

0 

0 




L. 

. 8. 

d. 


L 


d. 

Drugs, &c. for Dveing. 








Turmerick, Bengal 

..cwt. 

0 

15 

0 

to 

0 

16 

0 

— — China 


1 

5 

0 


1 

10 

0 

Zedoary^ . 









Gails, in Sorts....... 


8 

0 

0 


9 

0 

0 




10 



11 



Indigo, Blue 

...lb. 






— Blue and Violet. 


0 

u 

0 

... 

0 

It 

4 

— — Purple and Violet ... 

0 

10 

6 


0 

11 

0 

■ Fine Violet..... 


0 

10 

3 


0 

10 

6 

■ ■ Good Ditto 









— Middling Ditto.. 


0 

10 

0 


0 

10 

3 

—— Fine Violet & Cooper 

0 

9 

8 


0 

10 

0 

— Good Ditto 









Fine & Good Copper 

0 

9 

6 


0 

10 

o 

— Ordinary 


0 

5 

6 


0 

7 

0 

— Pine Madras ... 


0 

9 

6 


0 

9 

11 










Rice 

.cwt. 

0 

9 

0 


0 

13 

0 

Safflower 

.cwt. 

b 

0 

0 

... 

15 

0 

0 

Sago 

.cwt. 

0 

14 

0 


1 

5 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined.... 

cwt. 

1 

13 

0 





Silk, fiengalSkein ... 

...lb. 

0 

IS 

1 

— 

0 

16 

7 

' Novi 


0 

15 

4 


1 

5 

Q 

Onto Wliite .. . 









— Ciiina 


0 

16 

1 

... 

0 

<9 

6 

— Organzine 


1 

14 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon.,.. 

...lb. 

0 

5 

3 


0 

8 

0 










— — Bourbon 


0 

3 

4 


0 

3 

5 










- Nutmegs 


0 

3 

6 

— 

0 

3 

S’ 

— Ginger 

cwt. 

0 

13 

0 

... 

0 

15 

0 

— PepBer, Black .. 

., lb. 








— — Privilege 


0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

7 

•— — White 


0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

1 

4 

Sugar, Yellow 

cwt. 

1 

5 

0 

— 

I 

13 

0 

- While . . 









— Brown 


0 

17 

0 


1 

0 

0 

Tea, Bohea 

. lb. 

0 

3 

6 





— — Congou 


0 

3 

6 

... 

0 

3 

6 

— Souchong........ 


0 

3 

8 

— 

0 

4 

6 

— Campoi 

.. .. .. 

0 

3 

6 

... 

0 

3 

10 

— — Twankay 


0 

3 

1 


0 

3 

3 

Pekoe 









— — Hyson Skin 


0 

3 

1 


0 

3 

7 

Hysen 


0 

4 

3 


0 

5 

10 

— Gunpowder 









Tortoiseshell 


1 

5 

0 


3 

0 

0 

Wood, Saunders Red 

..ton 

7 

0 

0 

— 

7 

10 

0 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 4 June’^Prompt 30 Jngjut. 

Tea. — BoheSf 480,000 lbs.; Congou, Campoi, 

1 — «, ■''-'.‘VX} lbs, ; Twankay 

■ ■! •* , . ,'■ ■■ Hyson, 9oo,oob 

; • , ■ • , i If I 'ade, 7.000,000 lbs. 

For Sale 11 June— Prompt 6 September. 
Company*^.— Bengal and Coast Piece Goods, 
Nankeen CloHi, and Damaged Goods. 

For Sale ^ Jttljf— Prompt 19 Oc<o6er, 
Co*npa«y*s.— China and Bengal Raw Silk. 

CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 

Cargoes of the Hythe and Minerva, from 
China. 

Compaw’i,— Tea— Raw Silk— Nankeens, 

Private Trade and Privi/ege.— Tea— Nankeens 
—Raw Silk— Wrought Silks— Dragon^s Blood- 
Tortoiseshell— Table Mats — Fishing Lines — Ma- 
deira Wine. 


LONDON MABKE'rS. 

Tuesday, May 38, i 83S. 

There is little business doing in the markets, on 
account of the Holidays. 

Cotton.— The market bas been rather lanraid, 
on account of the unfavourable intelligence from 
the manufacturing districts ; there are, however, 
no sellers at any reduciion. 

Tec.— Much interest is excited by the report of 
a fracas between the English frigate Topaze and 
the Chinese inhabitants being conhmied by a 
direct arrival. The accour^s are up to the 1st 
February, at which time no hopes of an imme- 
diate amicable adjustment were entertained. 
These accounts have no effect to-day upon tbe 
prices of Tea; the holders are, however, less 
e^er to sell. 

Saltpetre is nominal; the quotations are the 
last realised prices, but purchases may to-day be 
made Uc 3t per cwt. lower. 

5ptces.— Cinnamon is in request at advancing 
prices. Pepper is dull. 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Ships* Names* 

Tons. 

Captains. 

IF here to. 

Ann and Amelia • 

600 

Short - 

Bengal direct. 

Thames . . . • 

400 

Litson - 

Ditto. 


600 

Geary - 

Ditto. 

City of Edinburgh • , 

370 

Wiseman - 

Bengal and Ceylon. 


£00 

Talbert 

1 Madras, 

Waterloo - - - j 

500 

Living - 

Bombay. 


: 589 

Wej'nton - 

Ditto. 

Orpheus • - - ! 

450 

Findlay 

Ditto. 


ij^rices qf Stocks^ from ^Qth of April to the ^5th qf Maif 1822 . 
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jtddiseombe, East-India Company’s MiU- 
tary Seminajy at, total expense of, since 
its establisliment in 1803 to 1821 in- 
clusive, 412. 

^Jricth address to the friends of, 466. 

-Ahmednu^^l disturbance in the jail, and 
attempted escape of the prisoners, 1 90. 

Mention Islands, eruption of a volcano, 
474. 

American trade withEhina, 417. 

Analysis of black and green tea, 267. 

Anthology, Persian, SO. 

Anre&ri Sohaili, controversy on Gulchin’s 
translation, of the seventh book of, 30, 
141. 

Appah Sahib, ex-B^'ah of Nagpore, ob- 
liged to leave the territories of Runjeet 
Singh, and to retire into the country of 
Setnsar ^hund, who now placets him, 
403. 

Apoplexy, great numbers die of, at Cawn- 
pore — the sickness almost exclusively 
confined to the soldiery, 95. 

Arabian Gvlf: city of Zebid plundered by 
a body of predatory Arabs, 299. 

Arithmometer, a newly-invented machine 
of calculation, 476. 

Armorial Bearings, dissertation on the Per- 
sian origin of, by Gulchin, 1 30. 

Asia, Central, extraordinary conqueror in, 
1.99. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta— admission of 
new members— copy of the Chinese Dw- 
tionary by De Guignes, presented by 
Sir Sidney Smith — first Report of the 
Agricultural Society established in Su- 
matra, by Sir Stamford Raffles, pre- 
sented by Maj. Gen. Hardwicke, 43— 
account of a lusus natur®, accompanied 
by a drawing, by Dr. Gifa^n, of Luck- 
now, read— box of miscellaneous mine- 
rals, collected among the Rajmahal 
Hills, presented to tlie Society’s Mu- 
seum, by Capt. Ijochlan, 50— register 
of barometrical observations made during 
Asiatic Journ. 


a voyage from Calcutta to Cawii{iaie,' in 
the rainy season of 1819, cmnnutnicated 
by Capt. Hodgson — voc^Hihuy lof the 
Lurka Kole language, widi corre^nd- 
ing words in Persian, OoreA^ and 
Bengalee, communicated by Capt. jack- 
son — ^model of the weaver’s lomm, pre- 
sented to the Society’s M nse ni W , .with 
observations on the art as known to the 
Hindoos in ancient times— essay Oh &e 
Hindoo history of Casbmeer, co mW B Wi - 
cated by Mr. H. H. WUson, secretory 
to the S^iety, 51. 

Asiatic Society of Paris — project for its 
government, 262— first meeting held, 
473— Baron de Secy nominated pre^- 
dent, 565. ' .■(' 

Asiatic Museum fonned at St. 

burgh, 473. g' 

Astronomical Sod^^ Ffpet re®d pShtte, 
respecting a ex9||s contrivance .jbr a 
signal in geodetiw <peratia&% 47^ 

B- ^ ".v- 

Batavia i depressioD of trade, 620. 

Bheels infest the neighbourhood ei Ao- 
seergbur, 86 — succwssfiil attatft mad® 
upon, by Lieut. Hepbume, n^' iJee^ 
mutch, 174. f St * * ‘ * i ' 

Biife ^defies, formation fit ®)er*^ 
198. ‘ 

Biographical Memoir l^nt. ColoneL, 
Charles Burton Buiti ’C.B., 20— « 
Capt. C. L. Showers, lS*h re^ 

Native Infantry, 139—of Padre Jos(rt ; 
Vaz (continued) from As. Jour, 
xii. p. 424), 252, MS — at 
Colonel George Hickson Fagan, 435—?. 
of Capt. Court, late marine Snrv^m- 
General of India, 456 — of Clatmtus 
James Rich, Esq., late British Resi- 
dent at Bagdad, 560. 

Birman Empire — great fire at Ava — mi- 
nister of Rangoon deprived of his dig- 
nities, 295 — ship launch at Rhngpon, 
296 — arrival of an embassy from, Cochin- 
China, 411, 502— prepatations made for 
VoL. XIII. 4 M 
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war with Siam arrested by r^'al man- 
date, 502. 

BiHht, Calcutta, 96, 183, 281, 4{. \487, 

616, 626— Madras, 98, 287, 41C'^3, 

617, 627— Bombay, 100, 193, 293, Hl^ 
499,619, 627— Ceylon, 195, 294, 6\ 
—Sumatra, 298— Home, 204, 413, 516, 
629. 

Blosset, Mr. Seijeant, appointed Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Calcutta, 412, 

Board of Controly change in, 306— motion 
made in the House of Commons con- 
ceming, by Mr. Creevey, 369. 

Bomanjee Jamse^ee, late ship-builder at 
Bcnnbay, letter from, to the Bombay 
Government, written a few hours before 
Ids death, 497. 

Bomhar^: arrangements made by Go- 
vernment for the reception of cadets 
ai^ assistant surgeons arriving from 
Spgland, 187— examination of junior 
civil servants, 290— fees to Roman Ca- 
tholic priests officiating at tite inter- 
ment of European soldiers — Island of 
Colal^ to be a military cantumnent— 
grant of horse allowance to be extended 
to all extra aides-de-camp — communica' 
tioDs, on official subjects, between officers 
stationed in foreign territories, and the na- 
tives, prohibited, 494 — testimonial of ap- 
probation bestowed by Government on 
Major M. Williams on his departure for 
Europe— court of enquiry, 618— civil 
and military appointments, promotions, 
and furloughs, 99, 187, 200, 494, 6l9— 
marine appointments, 290, 495, 619— 
miscellaneous, 100, 190, 291, 410, 619 
—Government securities, 293, 411 — 
course of exchange, 293,411 — arrivals 
at the Presidency, 192 — shipping ar- 
^rivals and departures, 100, 192, 411, 
499 — births, marriages, and deaths, 100, 
193, 293, 411, 499, 619, 627. 

■ Sessions, 191.496. 

Bruj-mohunoy a f:3tive author, notice of 
Imdeath, 181, 

Buming of Widows, on the Hindoo laws 
res^ting, 220, 446, 556. * 

Bussorak, cholem morbus making dread- 
ful ravages at — 14,000 people said to 
have he&a carried oil' by the disease in 
fifteen days, 299. 

C 

CadetSy arrangements made at Bombay for 
the reception of, 187. 

OdetUta : Dromedary Corps to be disband- 
ed— 2d corps of Irregular Cavalry, called 
l%inD£r*s Horse, to be designated Bad- 
deley’s Frontier Horse, 481 — courts 
martial, 481 — civil and military appoint- 
ments, promotions, and furloughs, 87, 
175, 271, 403, 482, 612— value of go- 
vemm^t securities, 88, 281 — miscel- 
Unemif, 88, 178» 273, 405, 4S2, 616— 


arrivals at the Presidency, 182,281, 406, 
487 — shipping arrivals and departures, 
182, 281, 406, 487 — binlis, marriages, 
and deaths, 96, 183, 281, 406, 486, 
616,626. 

Calcutta Supreme Court ; trial of Blr. 
De Souza for shooting at Mr. Gonsalves, 
88 — question decided by, on the rights 
and privileges of a British subject, 178 
—trial of natives for forging a deed, 179 
—question decided on the granting of a 
power of attorney, 273 — case respecting 
the supposed forgery of a will, 405 — 
presentment of the Grand Jury for the 
fourth Sessions of 1821, 507— legality 
of betting on tlie price of the Company’s 
salt, 510 — criminal information against 
the editor of the Calcutta Journal, 482 
— united Secretaries and others <7. Buck- 
ingham, 576. 

School-Book Society, proceedings 

of the fourth annual general meeting, 
483. 

Calcutta Journal; prosecution of the Editor, 
573. 

Canning, Right Hon. G., speech of, in 
the House of Commons, on the subject 
of Mr. Creevey’s motion respecting the 
Board of Controul, S80-* appointed 
Governor- General of India, 412, 

Ca}>e of Good Hope: new settlement es- 
tablished by the officers of the late Royal 
African Corps, 201— addresses present- 
ed to Lieut. General Sir R. S. Donkin, 
C.B., before his embarkation, 299— 
rate of exchange, ,301— practicability of 
the navigation of Kowie river finally 
ascertained, 507 — death, 628. 

Cargoes of East-India Company’s ships 
lately arrived, 5l9, 631. 

Cartwright, Charles, Esq,, late Accomptant 
General to the Easuindia Company, 
particulars of the public life of, 425, 
514. 

Cawnfyore Free School, rules adapted for 
the management of, 179. 

Ceylon, fragments on, 561 — process of 
preparing saltpetre, and mode of manu- 
facturing gunpowder, 475 — civil ap- 
pointments, 294 — births, marriages, and 
deaths, 1 95, 294, 620. 

Supreme Court ; fines for non- 

attendance on juries, 194. 

- Literary Society, papers present- 

ed to — observation on the dangerous 
rock usually called the Drunken Sailor, 
lying off the flag- staff point Colombo, 
263 — observations on the barometer as 
applicable to the island of Ceylon, 264. 

Chess ; attempt to analyse a defence of the 
gambet, 48. 

China: state of the drama, 151 — p«^cu- 
tion of the Christians at Pekin, 249 — 
coronation of Taou-Kwang, the new 
emperor, S32— American trade with, 
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417>~edicts respecting the illegal im-> 
portation of opium, 440— Russian trade 
with, 521— depre^ed state of the cotton 
markets — price of opium, 198, 503— 
manufactory of Prussian blue established 
in the vicinity of Canton— bands for 
practising boxing and cudgelling pro- 
hibited, 298 — edicts said to have been 
issued restraining and forbidding the 
admission of missionaries from Europe, 
411— execution of an American by the 
Chinese, for the alledged murder of 
a Chinese woman, 621 — suspension of 
the British trade, 623 — edict issued on 
the occasion, by the viceroy of Canton, 
625. 

Cholera Morbus raging dreadfully on the 
western frontier of the Sarun district, 
87 — prevalence in Sylhet, 94 — ■ de- 
cline at Ghazeepore, 94, 280 — preva- 
lence at Cawnpore, 95 — decline at 
Bombay, 100 — ^raging in the Persian 
Gulf, 101, 299, 506— disappearance at 
Cawnpore, 180— prevalence at Kullad- 
gee, and at Berhamporo, near Ganjain, 
186 — remedies used for, at Bontbay, 
192— felt slightly in the Cuttack dis- 
trict, 280— prevalence in Cochin-China 
and Tung- King, 298 — prevalence at 
Delhi and at L^ore, 616. 

Church, new, at Poona: ceremony of lay. 
ing the foundation stone, 410. 

Christiajiitij, State of, in the territories of 
Travancore and Cochin, 235. 

Circle, problem of the quadrature of, solved, 
269. 

Civil appointments, Calcutta, 87, 175, 271, 
482, 612— Madras, 97, 283— Bombay, 
99, 187, 290, 494— Ceylon, 294 — 
Home, 514. 

Clarhson, Capt., of the ship Bombay Mer- 
chant, piece of plate presented to, by 
his passengers, 628. 

Club. General India, in this country, hints 
for tlie formation of, 227. 

CoQ»tin^^-trade of Western India, 251, 
536'.' 

Cochin-China, brief description of, 457— 
cholera morbus prevalent in— new canal 
from the Tung-po to communicate uiU» 
Siam completed, 298. 

College of Fi>rt William, public disputa- 
tioi\ at, in the Oriental languages, July 
lf», 1821, 52 — speech of the IMarquis of 
Hastings, 53 — twenty first examination 
of the 'students of, holden June 1821, 
57. 

of Fort St. George ; result of the 

first examination of the students for the 
year 1821, 58. 

, East-India, at Haileybury, ex- 
amination of the students at, Dec, 6, 
1821, 61 — total expense of, since its 
establishment in 1805 to 1820 inclusive, 

412 . 


College, Hindoo, at Poona ; plan of the 
institution, 473. 

, Bishop’s, at Calcutta, donadon 

to, 628. 

Comets, supposed to be globes of water, 

267. 

Commodities, British, bints for the further 
introduction of, into India, 444. 

Conqueror, extraordinary, in central Asia, 
199. 

CotUroversy on Gulchin’s translation of the 
seventh book of the Anwari Sohaili, 30, 
141— on the mode of instruction pur. 
sued by Dr. Gilchrist, 39, 1 34— obser- 
vations on the above, 228, 

Cooqyer, Hon. Sir G. Knt. notice of his 
death and funeral, 288. 

Coronation, Chinese, ceremonies observed 
at, 332. 

Court, Captain, late Surveyor- General of 
India, biographical memoir of, 456. 

Court Martial on Capt. T. P. Thompson, 
late political agent at Kishme, for dis- 
oliedience of orders, neglect of duty, 
and disgraceful conduct, 85 — on Mr. 
G. Daly, apothecary, for being drunk, 
and bleeding a patient while in that 
state, 479— on Benick, sirdar, bearer in 
the service of Brev. Major Biggs, of the 
horse artiller)*, for throwing dirty water 
at his commanding officer, and for 
violently assaulting him, 480— on pri- 
vate D. Flannery, H. M. 17th drags., 
for violent and insubordinate conduct, 
ib. — on Capt. W, Vincent, 20th regt. 
Bengal N.I., for conduct unbecoming 
the cliavacter of an officer and a gentle- 
man, 481. 

Court of Inquiry on Lieutenant J. Still, 
Hon. Company’s marine, for insolent 
and disrespectful conduct to his com- 
mander, 618. 

Crau'fnrd, Mr., employed by the Marquis 
of Hastings on a mission to Siam and 
Cochin-China, 406, 486. 

Crops, state of, at Benares — in the Upper 
I’rovinces of Bengal, 94 — at Cawnpore 
— at iUoorshedabad, 95 — in Lower Ben- 
gal, 27«. 

Croton Oil, its efficacy as a purgative me- 
dicine, 419. 

Customs, British, hints for the further in- 
troduction of, into India, 444. 

D. 

Deaths, Calcutta, 96, 1 83, 282, 407, 488, 
617, 626 — Madras, 99, 288, 410, 494, 
617, 627 — Bombay, 100, 193, 293, 41 1, 
499, 620, 627— Ceylon, 196, 294 — Suj‘ 
matra, 298 — Java, 298 — Cape of Good 
Hope, 628 — Home, 101, 204, 309, 41.8, 
516, 629. 

Drhate at the East India House, Dec. 19. 
— non-arrival of Bengal acrountg, 
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— Peman Gulf — Eart-Jndia Com- 
pany’* volunteer corps— half-year’s di- 
vidend, 64— Dr. Gilchrist’s pcBsiwte* 

— mo^ of teacl&g the Hindoostaoee 
in £ngland and India— correspondence 
between Dr. Wilkins and the Professors 
of the Oriental languages at Hertford 
and Addiscombe, 75 — compensation to 
Mr. J. H. Pelly, 153— Mr. Horn- 
blower’s memorial, 16'8 — March 20, 
1822 — Indian papers, 391— education 
of midshipmen in tlie Company’s ser- 
vice, 392— resignation of the Marquis 
of Hastings, 393 — Slessrs.Homblowers’ 
ease, 396. 

Debate in the House of Commons, March 
15, 1822, on Mr. Creevey’s motion for 
the appointment of a select committee 
to inquire into the different duties in- 
trusted to the Board of Control, and by 
whom the same are perfonned, 369. 
Denmark, Rince and Princess of, visit the 
India House, 628. 

Directors, Sast-India, list of, for 1821, 
102 — election of, 514 — list of, for 1822, 
517. 

Distinctions, honorary, 514. 

Donkin, Lieut. Gen. Sir R. S., late Act- 
-ing-Gfovemor at the Cape of Good Hope, 
addresses presented to, before his em- 
barkation, 299. 

Drama, state of, in China, 151. 

Zhtgong, account of the skeleton of, 266. 

*- E. 

Das^iquake, severe shock of, experienced 
Rosa, Island of Bourbon, 201 — 
,.sb^k of, felt at Kaira, Damaun, Bom- 
bay, and Ahmedabad, 293. 

Dast-India Company, historical narrative 
of their endeavours to form settlements 
and to extend and encourage trade in 
the East, and of the causes by vrhich 
those endeavours have been frustrated, 
1, 105, 209. 

East-India House, debates at, 63, 153, 391 
—transactions of the Court of Direc- 
tors, 202, 412, 514, 628 — grtods de- 
clared for sale, 103, 205, 311, 415, 519, 
630. 

Bast-India revenue laws, duty on writ- 
ten papers, 351, 444; 

Bccentricities of Tavernier, 438. 

Edicts, Chinese, respecting the illegal im- 
portation of Opium, 440— Hum Fuin’s 
remarks on, 537— Viceroy of Canton’s 
edict on the suspension of the British 
trade, 622. 

Embassy, Russian, to Bucharia, 474. 
Emigration, colonial, memorandum res- 
pecting, 203. 

Exchange, course of, with India, 10.3, 209, 
309 — course of, at Madras, 286, 41o| 
493 — at Bombay, 293, 411- at the 
Capo of Good Hope, 301. 


< * F. 

Fagm, ' Lieut. Col. G. H., biographical 
memoir o<^ 435. 

Festival at Jiu|nimauth, 274— Mohorum, 
at Allahaba^486. 

Fever, jungle, prevalent at Asseerghur, 
619. 

FirdosVs episode of Rostam and Sohrab, 
literal translation of, by Gulchin (con- 
tinued from vol. xii. p. 115) — King 
Kai-kawos’s letter to Rostam, 119 — the 
arrival of Rostam at the capital of King 
Kawos, 121 — King Kawos expressing 
his anger at Gav and Rostam, ib . — 
Rostam’s visit in disguise to the Turani 
camp, 125 — Sohrab questioning Hagir 
for some token of Rostam, and his 
concealing it, 127. 

Fire, methods of kindling, on the Sand- 
wich Islands, 267— in the Hon. Com- 
pany’s Dispensary at Calcutta, 276 — 
at Ava, 295. 

Forgery, natives tried for, before the Su- 
preme Court at Calcutta, 179 — case of, 
respecting a will, tried before the same 
court, 405 — sentence on Surg. J. Pat- 
terson for, 493. 

Fort-Marlborough, population of the town 
and suburbs of, 427. 

Foul Island, notices respecting, 257. 
Fragments on Ceylon, 561 • 

Fraser's, J. B., journal of a tour through 
part of the snowy range of the Himalaya 
mountains, review of, 351. 

French, expulsion of, from Siam, in 1688, 
459. 

Fund for the relief of distressed civil ser- 
vants under the Presidency of Fort St. 
George, hints originally published for 
the formation of, 343. 

Funeral of Shojah ool Moolkh, late Sou- 
hah of Bengal, 280— of Capt. Lumley, 
at Penang, 297- 

Furloughs, Calcutta, 178, 273, 405, 615— 
Madras, 285, 408 — Bombay, 190, 495, 
619— from his Majesty s forces in Bri- 
tish India, 17,3, 270, 401, 612. 

G. 

Geological Society, paper read before, des- 
cribing specimens collected on ajournoy 
from Delhi to Bombay, by B. Fraser, 
Esq., 366. 

Gilchrist, Dr. J. B., his mode of instruc- 
tion, remarks on, 39 — his expostulations 
with the Editor, 134— his sixtli report 
on the sixth term of his Hindoostanee 
lectures in London, 169. 

Goa, revolution at — translation of docu- 
ments relative to, 500 — dinner given at, 
by General Correa, to celebrate the late 
revolution, 620— counter-revolution at, 

627. 

Goods declared for sale at the East- India 
House, 103, 205, 31 1, 415, 519, «31. 
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Grant, Mr. J., a atudent ot the £ast- India 
College, who perished in the river Lea, 
tablet to the memory of, 514. 

Gulctan, reply of, to the strictures of Pro- 
fessor Stewart and Mum# on his trans- 
lation of the seventh book of the An- 
wari Sohaili, 30 — Munsif in reply to, 
141 — literal version by, of Firdosi’s 
episode of Rostam and Sohrab, 1 1 9 — 
remarks by on the Persian origin of 
heraldry and armorial bearings, 1 .30 — 
Sukhunchin’s answer to, in defence of 
Capt. Kennedy’s translations published 
in the second volume of the Bombay 
Literary Transactions, 331, 

Gulf of Gtiinea, prevalence of the slave- 
trade in the Bi^t of Benin, and in the 
Hirers Bonny, Old Calabar, and Ca- 
meroons, 304 — offering human sacrifices 
at religious ceremonies, particularly 
funerals, frequent at Calabar — improve- 
ments making at Cape Coast Castle, 305. 

Gunpowder, mode of manufacturing, in 
Ceylon, 475. 

H. 

HaHeylmry, East-India College at, ex- 
amination of the Students, Dec. 6, 1821, 
61— total expense of, since its establish- 
ment in 1805 to 1820 inclusive, 412. 

Hardyman, Maj. Gen., sketch of the ser- 
vices of, 513. 

Heat, most excessive in the Persian Gulf 
— deaths from, at Kishme, 299. 

HeliotrojK, a newly invented reflecting 
instrument for signals, 474. 

Heraldry, on the Persian origin of, by 
Gukhin, 130. 

Hindooslanee lectures in London, Dr. 
Gilchrist’s sixth report on, 169. 

Hindoos, on the laws of, respecting the 
burning of widows, 220, 446, 556 — 
prosdytism admitted by, 540. 

Home I ■ of the 

High 1 1 ' . « . < 'be Go- 

vemo r. ■ ■ . . ! , 12 — new 

candidate for the East-India direction, 
514 — East-India Directors for 1822, 
517 — transactions 'at the East-India 
House, 202, 514, 628 — civil and mili- 
tary appointments, 308, 412, 514, 628 
— miscellaneous, 202, 306, 412, 514 — 
arrivals and departures of India Ship- 
ping, 101, 203, 308, 413, 515, 628— 
births, nunriages, and deaths, 101, 204, 
,309, 413, 516, 629— Indian securities 
and exchanges, 10.3, 202, 309 — London 
markets, 102, 207, 311, 415, 631— 
times appointed for sailing of the East- 
India Company’s ships of the season, 
206, 310, 414,518, 630 — price current of 
East-India produce, 103, 207,311,415, 
519, 631 — goods declared for sale at the 
East-India House, 10.3, 205, 311, 415, 
519,631 — cargoes of East-India Com- 
pany's ships lately arrived, 519, 631 — 


ships loading for India, 169^ 804, 309, 
41^ 519, 681 — daily prices trf atoc^ 
104, 208, 31% 41^ 520, 638^ 

Ffottg Merchants in disgrace at Canton for 
cotmiving at the ill^al importation of 
opium, 440 — Hum Fmn’s remarks m, 
537 — sonnet on the loss of Howqiia’s 
button, 539. 

Hume, Mr. J., letters addressed by, to the 
proprietors of East-India Stock, on the 
subject of Mr. Felly’s contract, 606. 

Hydrophobia, successful method followed 
in the Ukraine for the cute of, 474. 

I. 

India, trade on the western coast of, SSI, 
536 — state of the Jews in, 337— bints 
for the further introduction info, of 
British commodities, customs, and 
knowledge, 444. 

— , British : aggression of the Bur- 

mahs, 86 — Shanpoor, and the soatliem 
districts taken from Chintomun Row of 
Sanglee in 1 820, restored to that jag- 
heerdar, 87— operations of the force 
sent against the Lnrkacoles, a warlike 
and turbulent race inhabiting a psat of 
SInghboom, 137 — reh’ef of troths — 
Nagpore subsidiary force, 172, 479— 
refractory rajah, 173 — attack upon the 
Bheels,174 — tranquillity of Central In- 
dia, 270 — operations of Lieut. CoL 
Maxwell’s force in the Rajpoot coun- 
tries — attack upon, and defeat of the 
Maharao of Kotah, Kishore Sing, 40l 
— return of killed and wounded, 403— 
notes of instructions issued by Maj. 
Gen. Sir J. Malcolm to the assistants 
and officers acting under his orders on 
his leaving CentrS India, 542 — testi- 
monials of approbation bestowed by Go- 
vernment on Maj. Gen. Sir J. Malcolm, 
on his departure for Europe, ell- 
threatened disturbance between the 
troops of Jozee Secunder, one of Scin- 
deah’s captains, and^the dependents of 
the Rajab of Tearee, 612 — ^promotitHis 
and appointments inhis Maje^’s levees, 
172, *70, 401, 612— furloughs, ITS, 
270, 401, 612 — Courts Martial, 85, 
479 — miscellaneous, 173, 270,401. 

, not British : Runjeet Singh for- 
tifying Lahore, and preparing to march 
against the Affghans, 86, 403 — Shah 
^ooja-ool-Moolk unsuccessful in his 
attempt at remounting the throne of his 
ancestors— Scindiah’s army in a muti- 
nous state, 86— arrival of Shooja-ool- 
Moolk at Delhi, 87 — .^ijpah Sahib, ex- 
rajah of Nagpore, obliged to leave 1-a- 
hore, and to retire into the country of 
Semsar Chund, 403. 

, Portuguese : Revolution at Goa, 

500, 620 — late Governor- General of, 
arrives at Bombay, 499 — counter-revo- 
lution at Goa, 627. 
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Indian securities and exchanges, 103, 202, 
309— manufactures, 424. 

Inscriptions^ brief view of the collection of, 
made by Colonel Mackenzie in India, 

313. 

Instrucdony on Dr. Gilchrist’s mode of, 39. 

Irkutsk, formation of an Auxiliary Bible 
Society at, 189. 

Isis, statue of, in the British Museum, 
described, 477. 

J. 

Jail at Alimednugger, disturbances in, and 
attempted escape of the prisoners, 190. 

Java : depression of trade at Batavia, 620 
—marriages and deaths, 298. 

Jews, society formed at Madras for the 
promotion of Christianity amongst, 337 
—statement of the population of, at 
Cochin and its vicinity, 339 — body of, 
termed Beni-Israel, seen at Cocliin in 
the 8th regt. of Bombay Native In- 
fantry, concluded to be a portion of the 
long-lost ten tribes, 340. 

Ju^gumauth, festival at, 274. 

Jungle Fever, prevalent at Asseerghur, 

619. 

Juries, fines for non-attendance on, in the 
Supreme Court, Colombo, 194. 

K. 

Kendall, E. A., on the burning of Hindoo 
widows, 446— answer to, 556. 

Kiatcha, the frontier town, between Russia 
and China, formation of a Bible Insti- 
tution at, 199. 

Knowledge, British, hints for the furtlier 
introduction of, into India, 444. 

Koktpoor, rajah of, murdered by a silledar, 

191. 

L. 

Lahore ; preparations making by Runjcct 
Singh to maicK against Sje Affghans, 

86, 403. 

jMunch of the Charles Forbes, o^OO tons, 
at Bombay, 293— of the Aram, of 430 
tons, at Rangoon, 296. 

Laws, Hindoo, respecting the burning of 
widows, survey 220 — East-India 

Revenue, 351, 444. 

Lectures, Hindoostanee, in London, sixth 
report on, 1 69. 

Leech of Ceylon, account of, 266. 

Lime or chunam, as manufactured at Bom- 
bay, 424. 

Lindsap, Capt., drowned near Kedgeree, 

485. 

Literary Intelligence, 48, 152, 262, 36b, 

473, 565. 

Longevity of veteran soldiers, 277. 

Lw, or stroke of the wind, an unaccount- 


able malady prevalent in Bundelkund, 

279. 

Luniley, Capt., funeral of, 297. 

Lurkacoles, a warlike race inhabiting a 
part of Singbboom, short account of, 
136— their turbulence such that it be- 
came necessary for Government to send 
a force against them— after a resolute 
resistance obliged to submit, 137. 

M. 

Macdonald, John, on the Hindoo laws re- 
specting the burning of widows, 220. 

Mackerizie, Colonel, late Surveyor- General 
of India, statement of the literary labours 
of, 242, 313. 

Madras : Regulation for giving greater 
efficiency to the system of Police estab- 
lished in the provinces subordinate to 
this Presidency, 489 — civil and military 
appointments, promotions, and fur- 
loughs, 97, 283, 408, 490 — course of 
exchange and price of Company’s paper, 
286, 410, 493 — miscellaneous, 98, 185, 
286, 410, 480— arrivals at the Presi- 
dency, 287 — shipping arrivals and de- 
partures, 286— births, marriages, and 
deaths, 98, 287, 410, 493, 617, 627. 

— Supreme Court ; commercial in- 
formation, 493. 

■ Criminal Sessions ; copy of the 
calendar, 286— sentence on Surg. James 
Paterson, for forger)’, 491. 

— — Civil Fund; hints originally pub- 
lished for the formation of, 343. 

Malacca, dangerous situation of the ship 
General Kyd, in tlie straits of, 503. 

Malcolm, Maj. Gen. Sir J., invested with 
the grand cross of the military order of 
the Bath, 291— fete given to, at Bom- 
bay, 497 — notes of instructions issued 
by, to the assistants and officers acting 
under his orders, before his leaving 
central India, 542— testimonials of ap- 
probation bestowed on, by the Bengal 
and Madras Governments, on his de- 
p rture for Europe, 611 — arrival of, in 
England, 628. . 

Manufactures, Indian, No. II. — lime or 
chunam, 424. 

Manuscripfs,hr\Gf view of the collection of, 
made by Colonel Mackenzie, in India, 
313 — English, imported into this coun- 
try from India, subject to a duty as 
foreign, 351. 

Marine appointments ; Bombay, 290, 495, 
619. 

Markets, London, 102, 207, SI I, 415, 631 
■ — China, 198, 503. 

Marriages, Calcutta, 96, 183, 282, 407, 
488, 616, 626 — Madras, 99, 288, 410, 
493, 617 — Bombay, 100, 293, 499, 620, 
627 — Ceylon, 620— Java, 298— Home 
. 101, 204, 309, 413, 516, 629. 
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MarriageSf Indian, case respecting, de- 
cided in the Court of the Recorder at 
Bombay, ^91. 

Mauritius ; proclamation by Gor. Farqu- 
har for Ae regulation of trade, 200. 

Meridian, measurement of, about to take 
place in the Russian proWnces of the 
Baltic, 474. 

Military appointments, promotions, remo- 
vals, and adjustment of rank ; Calcutta 
175, 271, 403, 482, 613 — Madras, 97, 
283, 408, 490 — Bombay, 188, 494, 619 
—His Majesty’s forces in India, 172, 
270, 401, 612— Home, 308, 412. 

Mocha, villages in the vicinity of> plun- 
dered by a body of predator)' Arabs, 
299. 

Montucd, Dr,, his reply to some remarks 
on his * Parallel,’ published in the Indo- 
Chinese Gleaner, 325. 

Monument to the memory of Captain 
Showers, erected in the Catiiedral of 
St. John, at Calcutta, description of, 
1S8. 

Morrison, Dr., drowned near Kedgeree, 
485. 

Mosambiqne t revolution in the colony, 
506. 

Munsif, on Gulchin’s translation of the 
seventh book of the Anwari SohaiU, 
141. 

Murder of the rajah of Kolapoor, 191. 

Muscat, cholera morbus prevalent at, 1 01 
— superb sword presented to the Imaum 
of, from the Governor- General of In- 
dia, 200. 

Museum, Asiatic, formed at St. Peters- 
burgh, 473. 

N 

Marvallum Cotta, or Croton Oil ; its effi- 
cacy as a purgative medicine, 41 9. 

Nautical notices ; Bale of Cotton Rock, 
152 — particulars respecting Foul Island, 
257 — dangerous rock usually called the 
Drunken Sailor, lying off Colombo, 
Island of Ceylon, 263 — shoal off Den- 
nis Island, 465 — dangerous reef of 
sunken rocks between Tongataboo and 
the Island of Anamooka, 506. 

Nelthropp, Captain, melancholy death of, 
at Chittledroog, 98, 185. 

Nertchinsk, formation of a Bible Associa- 
tion at, 199. 

New South Wales: forgery on the bank, 
198 — improvements in the harbour at 
Sydney, 41 1 . 

Nicobar Islands : reported seizure of a 
British vessel by the nativej — suspicious 
character of an Englishman residing 
on the Island of Nancowry, 196 — brig 
Hope, Capt. Modgar, of Madras, said 
to have been cut off in Nancowry har- 


k>our, by the naUves, in 1814, 296— re- 
ported removal of the Englishman to 
the Island of Teresa, 411. 

NUgherry mountains, thermometer on^ 
267. 

O 

Odwint Sing, minister to the Nazim of Ben* 
gal, invested with the kellaut of con* 
gratulation, 280. 

Opium, Chinese edicts respecting the ille* 
gal importation of, 440— remarks on, 
by Hum Fum, 537, 

Original Papers .-—Succinct historical nar- 
rative of tlie East-India Company's 
endeavours to form settlements and to 
extend and encourage trade in the 
East, and of the causes by which those 
^ endeavours have been frustrated, 1, 105, 
209— Biographical Memoir of Lieut- 
Col.Chas. Barton Burr,C.B,, 20 — Per- 
sian Anthology — Gulchin’s reply to 
Professor Stewart and Munsif, 30— 
Remarks on Gulchin, by E. B. B., 38 
—on Dr. Gilchrist’s mode of Instruc- 
tion, 39 — literal version of Firdosi’s 
Episode of Rostam and Sohrah, (con- 
tinued from vol. xii, p. 115), with « 
Dissertation on the Persian origin of 
Heralth-y and Armorial Bearings, by 
Gulchin, 119, 130— Munsif in reply to 
Gulchin, 141 — On the Hindoo law* 
respeedng the burning of Widows, by 
J. Macdonald, 220 — Observations on 
the late litcrar)’ controversies in the 
Asiatic Journal, 288 — Sukhunchin in 
reply to Gulcliin’s strictures on Capt. 
Kennedy’s translations from the Per- 
sian prose writers and poets, inserted in 
the Transactions of the Bombay Literary 
Society, 231— statement of the literary 
labours of the late Colonel Mackenzie, 
C.B , 242, 3l3 — Dr. Montucci's vin- 
dication of his I'arallel, 325 — on the 
Distribution of India Prize-money, by 
Job Tantalu';, 341 — American Trade 
with China, 417 — of the Narval* 
lum Cotta or Croton Oil, 419 — particu- 
lars of 4hc Public Life of Charles Cart- 
wright, Esq., 425 — on the Burning of 
Hindoo Widows, by E. A, Kendall, 
446 — Russian trade with China, 521 — 
on Opium, the Hong, and Howqua’* 
button, by Hum Fum, 537 — on Prose- 
lylism as found to exist among the Hin- 
doos, 540 — notes of Instructions issued 
by Major Gen. Sir J. Malcolm, on hi* 
leaving Central India, to the numerous 
officers in the political department acting 
under his orders, 542 — on the burning 
of Hindoo Widows, by B. W., 556— 
Fragments on Ceylon, 561 — on the free- 
dom of the Indian Press, 573. 

Omithorynchus, on the spurs of, 267. 

Owen, Capt., of the ship Pilot, silver cup 
presented to, by his passenger*, 203. 
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P 

Parliament, Imperial ; debate in the House 
of Commons, March 15, 1822, on Mr. 

< Ckeerey’a motion for the appointment 
of a select committee to inquire into 
% different duties entrusted by the 
for managing the Affairs of India, 
andnbjr whom the same are performed, 
S69— motion lost, S91. 

Passage Honey, increased allowance of, 
to subaltern officers returning on sick 
leave from India, 227. 

Petty, 3. H., debate on the case of, at the 
£ast-India House, 153— grant to, by 
the East-India Company, 202— corres- 
pondence on the subject of his contract, 
606. 

Penang t funeral ofCapt. Lumley, 297. 

Persia i arrival of Colonel Doyle and 
Dr. Craigie at Ispahan — Persian Am- 
bassor on his way to Bombay, 199 — 
epidemic cholera raging with great vio- 
lence at Shirauz, 506. 

Persian Gulf ; cholera morbus, 101, 199, 
299— sickness of our officers at Kishmc, 
200 — deaths from excessive heat, 299. 

Picture of Shah Alum (the Great Mogul) 
presenting the grant of the Dewannee 

M;to Lmd Clive, historical account of, 

476. 

Plays, number of, performed annually at 
Macao, 151. 

Poetry; verses on the death of Captain 
Showers, 140 — Gungotree, 261 — Even- 
ing, 262 — to a Friend, 351 — lines on 
the Death of Colonel M‘Leod, C.B., 
of his Majesty’s 59th regt. — part of the 
18th Psalm paraphrased, 352 — Sonnet 

on the loss of Howqua’s button, 539 

The Blush — Address to Night, 563 — 
To the Moon — lines on Melancholy, 
564. 

Police, system of, in the Madras Provinces, 
489. 

Polynesia; treacfferous attempt of the na- 
tives of Middleberg Island to seize upon 
a whale ship, 505 — dangeroiA reef be- 
tween Tongataboo and the Island of 
Anamooka, 506. 

Population of Van Dieman’s Land, 198— 
of the Jews at Cochin and its vicinity, 
339 — of the town and suburbs of Marl- 
borough, in the island of Sumatra, 427. 

I’ouxll, Ensign, melancholy death of, at 
Chittledroog, 98, 185. 

Premiums offered by the Society of Arts, 

477. 

Press, on the Freedom of, in India, 573. 

Price Current of East-India produce, for 
December, January, February, March, 
April, and May, 103, 207, 311, 415, 
519, 631. 


Prise-money, India, on the distribution of, 
341. 

Proselytism, as found to^exist amongst tlie 
Hindoos, 540. 

Prussian Blue, manufactory' of, established 
in the vicinity of Canton, 298. 

Publications, new, and works in the press, 
152, 369, 478, 565. 

Q 

Quadrature of the circle, problem of, solved, 
269. 

- B 

Sains, very heavy at Balasore, 486. 

Revenue Laws, East- India, 351, 444— re- 
venue from Hindoo temples, 439. 

Review of Books : — Fraser’s Journal of a 
Tour through part of the snowy range 
of the Himalaya mountains, and to tlie 
sources of the rivers Jumna and Ganges, 
353 — Haughton’s Rudiments of Ben- 
gali Grammar, 467— Derenzy’s Enchi- 
ridion, or a Hand for the One-handed, 
469 — Vol. I. of the Proceedings of the 
Agricultural Society established in Su- 
matra, 470 — The Affectionate Pair, a 
tale, translated from the Chinese, by 
P. P. TTioms, 565. 

Revolution at Goa, 500— at Mosambique, 
506 — counter, at Goa, 627. 

Rich, C. J., Esq., late British Resident at 
Bagdad, biographical memoir of, 560. 

Road leading from Belgaum to Malwan 
completed, 185. 

Rostam and Sohrab, literal translation of 
Firdosi’s episode of (continued from 
vol. xii. p. 1 15), 119. 

Rotti, account of the Island of, 533. 

Rowsell, Mr., snuff-box presented to, as a 
mark of esteem, by his brother students 
in the Hindoostanee Language, 308. 

Runjeet Singh fortifying Lahore, and pre- 
paring to march against the Affghans, 
86, 403 — looks with an unquiet eye on 
our movements in Hindoostan, 86 — 
contented with half the revenues of the 
petty Hindoo rajahs in the hills, 403. 

Russian embassy to Bucharia, 474 — trade 
with China, 521. 

S 

Sacrifices, human, frequent at Calabar, in 
the Gulf of Guinea, 305. 

Saltpetre, process of preparing, in Cey lon, 
V15. 

Sandal-wood Island, short account of, 535. 

Sandwich Islands, methods of kindling fire 
on, 267. 

Sava, account of the Island of, 534. 

School-book Society at Calcutta; proceed- 
ings of the fourth annual general meet- 
ing, 483. 


Index. 


Scriptures translaring into the languages 
of Abyssinia, 268. • 

Securitiest Indian, 103, 202, 309 — Cal- 
cutta, 88, 281 — Bombay, 293, 411. 

Sbuh Alumy account of the picture of, in 
the East- India House, 476. 

Shaik Baullooy the noted Pindarry chief, 
occasionally heard of, in the neighbour- 
hood of Charwa and Muckrae, 270. 

Shieldy the Wellington, description of, 268. 

Shipping, notices of — loss of tlie Lady 
Lushington, on the Coast of Coroman- 
del, 182, 281— loss of the country ship 

. Fattalvahood, Richardson, off Ambela- 
pokene, Island of Ceylon, 195 — wreck 
of the Tliames, outward-bound East- 
Indiaman, off Eastbourne, 306 — loss of 
the Blenden-Hall, Greig, on Inacces- 
sible Island, near Tristan de Acunha, 
515. 

- — — - arrivals and departures ; Cal- 
cutta, 182, 2S1, 406, 487 — Madras, 286 
—Bombay, 100, 192, 411, 499— Home, 
101, 203, 308, 413, 515, 628. 

Skips of the season 1821-22, timed for 
India, 206, 310, 414, 513, 630. 

loadingfor India, 103,204, 413,519, 

631. 

Shcjfih ool J\Too^kh, late Soubnh of Bengal, 
Behar, and Oris«ia, funeral of, 280. 

Shnircr^f Capt. C. L., who fell in action 
on the heights of Malovvn, in 1815, 
notice of his life and character, 138 — 
description of the monument erected 
to the memory of, in the Cathedral of 
St. John, at Calcutta, l-IO. 

Siam : four Birmahs forced from on board 
an English ship by the Siamese in the 
port of^Junkst-yon, 295, 503. 

, expulsion of the French from, in 

1688, 459. 

Siberia: formation of Bible Societies, 198 
—change in the administration of the 
government, 412. 

Sierra Leone : observations made on a late 
circuit of the peninsula, 258 — quantity, 
quality, and prices of the principal ar- 
ticles of subsistence in the market of 
Freetown. 301— ari'ival of Prince Alifa 
Sadoo at Freetown, with dispatches from 
Almamy Abdulkadar, king of the Fou- 
lahs, 303, 507. 

Singapore : promising state of the colony, 
197 — free of the cholera, 298— trade 
with Borneo and the Island of Celebes 
increased considerably, 620. 

Slave-^trade increasing on the coast of 
Guinea, 304 — prohibited by a recent 
decree of the Spanish Cortes, 308. 

Smyrna, account of the siege and capture 
of, by Teymur, in 1402, 3S5. 

Sitalee, the Pimbci^ or pwo^ous, of 
Ceylon, account of, 3^5. 

Asiatic Journ. 


Society, Asiatic, of Calcutta, 48 — A«jU?c, 
of Paris, 262, 473, 565— Literary, of 
Ceylon, 263 — Astronomical, of London, 
474 — Society of Arts, 477. 

Solar, account of the Island of, 5.34. 

Souza, Mr. L. de, trial of, in the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, for shooting at Mr. 
Gonsalves, 88. . 

Statue of Isis in tlie British Museum, ac- 
count of, 477. 

Statutes passed since the commencen^nt of 
the reign of Geo. IV. affecting the 
East-India Company, or concerning the 
politics, the commerce, or the produc- 
tion of the Company’s possessions in 
India, titles and abstracts of (continued 
from vol. xii. p. 542), 47. 

Slfvens. Cl’iart. INIast. M., late of Hia 
Majesty’s 69th regt., sketch of the ser- 
vices of, 1 86. 

Stocks, dailv prices of, from 26th Xov. 
1821, to 25th May 1822, 104, 208, 312, 
416, 520, 632. 

Storhvdl, Jo)m, L^q.» resigns his situation 
as keeper of the East-lndia Company’s 
tea warcheuse, 514. 

Sukhunchin's. reply to Gulc’nin, in defence 
of Capt. Kenney’s translations from the 
Persian prose writers and poets, 2.8L 

Sumatra : population of the town and 
suburbs of Marlborough, 427— ‘births 
and deaths, 298. 

Surat, demise of the Nawaub of, 499. ' 

Suttee, near Calcutta, 277. 

Syrian Christians, on the past and present 
condition of, 235. 

T. 

TWiJCrnier, eccentricities of, 438. 

Tar upon the profits of trade at Bellary, 
286. 

Tea, black and green, analysis cf, 267. 

Temples, Hindoo, on the re\enues arising 
from, 439. 

Thermometer on the Xilgherry moun- 
tains, 267 — in the vSlcy at Catmandoo, 
Kcpaul. 280 — at Subat’hoo, 406. 

Thoms'e^ P. P., translation of the Af- 
fectionate Pair, a Chinese tale, review 
of, 565. 

Tiger destroyed, near Gallee, 195. 

Timor, account of the Island of, 529. 

Tipperah, installation of the rajah of, 274. 

Trade, regulations of, at the Mauritius, 
200 — coasting, of Western India, 251, 
536 — tax upon the profits of, at Bellary, 
286 — American, with China, 417 — 
Russian, with China, 521 — flcurij^hing 
at Singapore, 620 — depressed at Batavia, 
621 — British, suspended at Canton, 623. 

— — , historical narrative of the East- 
Indi^ Company’s endeavours fbr the 
extension and encouragement of, in the 

voL. xin. 4 N 



642 Irtdex. 

East, and of the* causes by which those 
endcaTours have been frustrated — Sect. 

1. Sumatra, Borneo, Java, the Eastern 
Islands, &c. 1— Sect. 2. the conti- 

nental kingdoms of ISam, Cochin- 
C3iina, Tonquin, Pegu, and Ava, 11 — 
Sect. S. Japan and China, 105 — Sect. 

4 . Qiina concluded, 209. 

Translatbm of the Scriptures into the lan- 
guages of Abyssinia, near completed, 

268. 

tToaps, relief of, at N^pore, 172, 479 — 
erotokatioD of, for India, 203. 

V. 

Pm Dieman's Zand t numerous ImproTo- 
ments at Hobart’s Town, 197 — forma- 
tion of roads — population, 198 — great 
Inconvenience arising from the want of 
a Court of Criminal Justice, 412— mar- 
kets, 504. 

Fax, Padre Joseph, memoir of (continued 
from Tol. lii. p. 424) ; — his second 
mission along the coast of Ceylon- 
numerous conversions— his miraculoua 
esc^e from the heretics, 252— ex- 
emplary punishment of the Dessave of 
Saffragam for the disrespect he meditated 
towards a chapel, 253, the adversaries 
of the Christians prefer several com- 
plaints against the venerable Padre— 
they exterminate the Padre Joseph Car- 
veliis, and demolish the church of Candy, 

254 — ^the venerable Padre returns to 
the capital, obtains full liberty, and 


builds a new diurch and hospital, 256 

remarkable ednversion of a Cingalese 
youth — prophecy of tlie Padre respecting 
him, 345— a persecution dreaded by the 
Christiana in consequence of a con- 
spiracy formed against them, 347— the 
exercises of the Padre when on a mis- 
sion, S48. 

Volcano in the Island of Bourbon, 201 — 
in the Island of Unmak, 474. 

Voyage, coasting, from Pondicherry to 
Goa, 420. 

W. 

tr artfen, Mr., speech delivered by, on pro- 
posing the health of Maj. Gen. Sir John 
Malcolm at a fete given by the officers, 
civil and military, at Bombay, 497. 

Waterspout seen near Allahabad, 181. 

Weather at Ghazeepore, 94, 181 — in the 
Upper Provinces, 94 — at Benares, 95 — 
at Cawnpore, 95, 1 80 — at Balasore, 486 

— at Moorshedabad, 95, 181, 280 at 

Subhat*hoo, 406 — at Allahabad, 181, 
486 — at Ilelhi, 279, 40d— in Bower 
Bengal, 278 — in the Cuttack district, 
280. 

Widows, burning of, on the Hindoo laws 
respecting, 220, 446, 556. 

Z. 

Zebid, a city in the Arabian Gulf, belong- 
ing to the Imaum of Senna, plundered 
by a body of predatory Arabs, 299. 


errata. 


f 

j' 


Fagf 34, col. 1, line 9, for the ordo of which is, ^c. down to exertion, read the ordo of 
which is Ij in order that 1**^ forward or extricate himself 

business with safety *Nrf^ manner of 

exertion. 

Page 166, caf. I, line 1 5, ybr factum, read pactum. 

Page 229, col. 1, ijne 31, for Stuart’s, read Stewart’s. 

Page 578, col. 2, line 4, for Sept, 16, read Nov. 16. 
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